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P^uliament  of  Great  Britain. 
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IF  Croesus's  dumb  son  could  speak,  when  he  saw  the  knife  at  his 
(kthei's  throat,  I  hope  I  may  be  justified,  when  I  plead  in  behalf  of 
my  country,  our  common  mother,  whose  reputation,  wealth,  and 
security  are  now  so  highly  concerned. 

How  it  comes  to  pass,  I  need  not  say;  but  it  is  a  melancholy  reflexion 
to  consider,  that  fixmi  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  France  in  King 
William's  reign,  to  this  day,  a  naval  war  seems  to  have  been  neglected, 
and  accountni  only  a  thing  by  the  bye;  and  a  war  by  land,  carried 
on  in  foreign  countries,  has  been  regtu-ded  as  our  principal  business, 
though  nature  and  reason  plainly  dictate  the  contrary. 

Nature  has  assigned  us  an  island,  and  kind  Providence  i^umished  us  with 
matt-rials  to  build  ships,  and  with  men  of  able  bodies  and  stout  hearts 
to  m:in  them ;  nor  has  the  divine  goodness  been  wanting  to  supply 
uft  with  navigable  rivers,  and  safe  harbours ;  by  which  we  may  be 
mabled  to  defend  ourselves,  and  annoy  our  enemies. 

By  all  this  it  is  plain,  we  have  had  it  in  our  power,  by  a  right  manage- 
ment of  our  fleet,  to  reduce  our  common  enemy  of  France,  and  to 
hare  had  the  whole  trade  of  the  Spanish  West-Indies,  as  the  reward 
of  the  blood  and  treasure  we  have  expended  in  defence  of  our  own, 
and  the  liberties  of  Christendom.  It  has  been  in  our  power,  not  only 
to  leise  the  French  colonies  in  North  and  South  America,  but  to 
tstablish  our  trade  in  the  Spanish  West-Indies,  beyond  whatever  our 
anccston  could  do.    We  have  been  engaged  in  defence  of  tho 
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monarchy  of  Spain,  from  the  usurpations  of  France;  and  this 
intitled  us  to  fix  a  place  of  arms  in  any  part  of  their  dominions,  as 
would  best  suit  sudi  a  desi^.  It  is  therefore  strange,  that  when  our 
attempt  upon  Cales  miscarried  (the  reason  of  which  is  still  a  mystery) 
we  did  not  immediately  sail  up  the  Streights,  «nd  take  possession  of 
Port  Mahone  in  Minorca,  and  nutke  it  a  harbour  for  our  fleet,  a 
magazine  for  our  naval  stores,  for  careening  and  refitting  our  men  of 
waf,  as  we  did  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  during  our 
war  agpiinst  Algiers* 
This  nefpect  deserves  so  much  the  more  inquiry,  that  it  is  common  for 
those,  who  design  an  invasion,  to  secure  a  place  of  arms  and  retreat 
in  the  country  they  invade,  without  which  an  invasion  seldom  proves 
successful ;  for,  if  there  be  no  such  place,  the  invaders  by  a  cross 
accident  may  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  invaded,  or  obliged  to  return 
home  in  winter,  and  lose  all  the  advantages  gained,  during  tht 
summer. 

Had  we  possessed  Port-Mahone,  and  kept  a  fleet  there  superior  tu  the 
French,  it  would  naturally  have  had  the  following  consequences. 

]•  We  might  have  prevented  their  sending  forces  to  Italy  by  sea,  which 
would  soon  have  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  that  country ;  and,  having 
no  way  to  recruit  their  troops  there,  they  must  have  surrendered  pri- 
soners of  war. 

2.  We  should  have  ruined  the  trade  of  Marseilles  with  the  Italians, 
Spaniards,  and  Turks;  and  not  only  have  secured,  but  considerably 
advanced  our  own  trade  in  the  Mediterranean. 

3.  The  Isle  of  Majorca  would  have  declared  immediately  for  the  Em- 
peror, as  tbey  have  since;  and  the  inhabitants,  who  are  accounted 
the  best  seamen,  for  privateers,  of  any  in  the  Streights,  would  have 
been  of  considerable  use  to  us,  having  a  natural  aversion  to  the  French 
and  Castilians. 

4.  When  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia  had  seea  us  masters  of  Che  Medi- 
terranean, in  winter  as  well  as  summer,  they  would  have  cast  off  the 
French  yoke,  on  our  sending  a  squadron  to  visit  their  coasts,  whereby 
King  Charles  might  easily  have  taken  possession  by  land ;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  charge  and  hazard  of  this  voyage,  which  we  were  put 
to,  had  been  prevented. 

5.  We  should  have  had  a  considerable  trade  with  the  Spaniards,  even 
before  they  had  been  reduced,  by  means  of  neutral  ships  fetching  our 
goods  from  Port  Mahone,  and  bringing  Spanish  goods  thither  for  us 
to  carry  home. 

6.  When  the  Ro\ers  of  Barbary  had  once  found  us  masters  of  those 
seas,  they  must  have  given  over  their  piracies,  and  applied  to  a  fair 
way  of  trading;  by  >%hich  we  should  have  enlarged  our  trade  to  Bar- 
bary, to  our  great  ad  vantage. 

7*  By  being  masters  of  Port-Mahone,  we  should^  .naturally  become 
guarante(«  of  all  treaties  betwixt  the  Turks  and  any  Christian  nation : 
for  the  Turks,  seeing  us  sovereigns  in  those  seas,  would  never  find  it 
their  interest  to  break  treaties.  The  French  first  acquired  their  re* 
putation  at  the  Ottoman  Porte,  by  pretending  to  be  sovereigns  of  the 
Mediterranean :  but,  since  the  Turks  have  bKeen  partly  undcceifed^ 
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kf  9tdag  lu  masten  of  that  tea  in  the  sttmmer  aeason,  the  French 
km  sunk,  at  least,  one  half,  at  the  Ottoman  court;  which  clearly 
pfom  they  mutt  have  sunk  hitirely,  had  yft  kept  a  fleet  all  the  year 
in  theStreighU. 

$•  WeikonM  have  saved  the  lives  and  ships  lost  in  the  great  storm,  had 
we  wintered  in  Port  Mahone;  and,  likewise,  prevented  the  vast 
charge  of  making  good  those  ships,  and  repairing  the  damage  others 
have  sustained,  by  coming  home  late  in  tempestuous  seasons;  to 
say  nothing  of  our  great  loss  of  seamen,  occasioned  by  want  of  good 
provisions,  and  particularly  of  clothes,  on  returning  home  from  a  hot 
country  in  the  winter  season.  How  it  may  fare  witli  Sir  Cloudesly 
Shovel  God  only  knows ;  but  a  great  many  hearts  ake  for  him, 
ooosidering  how  indifferently  he  was  provided  when  he  came  from 
hrfrire  Tboulon,  and  thai  it  is  now  a  season  of  long  nights,  subject 
to  stormy  and  ibggy  weather;  wljereas,  had  Port-Mahone  be^n  in 
our  hands,  we  might  have  been  supplied  with  all  necessary  stores, 
both  from  Aliica  and  Europe. 

9»  To  mention  no  more,  had  we  been  masters  of  Port-Mahone,  we 
flugbt  have  maintained  our  fleet  in  the  Streights  with  little  or  no 
cxpence  to  ourselves,  by  obliging  the  pope,  princes,  and  states  of 
Italy  to  contribute  towards  their  maintenance.  This  would  have  been 
hut  reasonable,  considering  we  prevented  their  falling  under  the 
Fiench  yoke,  which  all  of  them  in  their  turns  have  found  unsupport- 
able.  In  this  case,  it  had  been  just,  that  the  court  of  Rome,  who 
have  fbmeoted  all  the  wars,  which  now  destroy  Christendom,  should 
have  borne  the  greatest  share.  And,  had  the  pope  pretended  his 
ap<is(tolical  treasure  was  low,  it  is  known  he  can  raise  money  to  carry 
00  a  war  against  us,  whom  he  calls  hereticks,  and  for  that  end  can 
suppress  monasteries;  which  therefore  would  be  more  n.*asonable  he 
should  do  now,  to  help  to  maintain  those  who  preserve  his  dominions 
from  being  swallowed  up  by  the  power  of  France.  But,  had  he 
proved  stubborn,  we  could  soon  have  made  him  comply,  by  blocking 
np  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  bombarding  Ancona  and  Civita 
Vecchia:  for,  as  f  Algernon  Sidney  says.  Home  was  more  afraid  of 
Blake,  and  his  fleet,  than  they  had  been  of  the  great  King  of  Sweden, 
when  ready  to  invade  Italy  with  a  hand  red- thousand  men.  About 
which  time,  the  Duke  tif  Florence,  by  Blake's  means,  was  glad  to 
pay  fix-hundred  thousand  kcudi  s  for  our  friendship. 

Another  omission,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  was  our  not  having  ten 
or  twelve  men  of  war  constantly  cruising  in  the  latitude  of  Martinico, 
and  Guardalupa,  which  would  have  cut  off  their  communication  of 
supplies  from  France,  and  soon  have  obliged  those  islands  to  surrender 
to  us. 

We  might  likewise  with  five  or  six  men  of  war,  two  or  three  bomb- 
vfsarU,  and  two  or  three  thousand  men,  not  only  have  recovered 
Placeutia,  which  is  our  own,  by  right,  and  have  seized  the  great 
fleet  of  ships,  commonly  there  to  catch  fish  in  the  summer;  but  like- 

*  H«  wm  lott     the  brakt  of  Scillj.  nor  th«  Laod't-Fod,  on  hit  rcCuro  to  Ei^Uad. 
t  Dbcoamt  ol  Oorcrntnoot,  t^oond  ctbt.  p.  ly^. 
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wise  by  the  assistance  of  New  England,  and  New  York,  have  snbduetf 
Canada,  the  advantage  of  which  is  inexpressible;  for,  by  this  meant 
all  Nordi  America,  the  fishery  and  for  trade,  most  mm  iatirely 
come  into  our  hands;  and  this  would  have  occasioned  a  vast  con- 
sumption of  our  own  manufactures  and  product,  especially  of  our 
coarsest  woollen  cloth,  which  takes  up  the  greatest  part  of  oar' Wool. 
On  the  whole,  this  must  soon  have  occasioned  busmes^  for  two  or 
three  hundred  sail  of  ships  more  than  ever  we  had  to  that  part  of  the 
world,  the  profit  and  advantage  of  which  would  much  exceed  that  of 
our  East-India  trade,  and  be  a  peculiar  advantage  to  the  western  parta 
of  this  nationr. 

Another  omission,  at  the  begiimitigof  this  war,  was  our  neglecting  to 
"send  a  strong  squadron  to  the  Bahama  Islands,  to  intercept  the 
Spanish  galleons,  and  prevent  the  landing  the  plate  at  Vigo ;  which 
would  have  been  twenty  times  more  advantageous,  than  our  accidental 
rencounter  at  that  place. 

TThe  happy  situation  of  Jamaica,  and  our  noble  settlement  upon  it, 
enables  us  to  make  ourtelvtfs  sovereigns  of  those  seas;  which  would 
floon  put  an  end  to  our  enemy's  trade  with  New-Spain,  and  make  alf 
that  profitable  trade  our  own. 

The  last  omissiott,  I  shall  take  notice  of  Is,  wa»our  not  sending  two  or 
three  men-  of  w^r,  with  some  merchant  ships,  into  the  South  Seas, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war;  by  which  we  had  made  ourselves  masters 
of  those  seas,  and  put  the  Spaniards  there  on  a  willing  necessity  of 
trading  with  us,  and  consequently  have  brought  several  millions  of 
gold  and  silver  into  this  nation,  which  have  been  carried  into 
France. 

Whatever  might  have  been  sud  against  our  making  war  ii-ith  Spain  at 
&«t,  when  they  had  done  us  no  harm,  and  of  the  provocation  they 
had  received  by  the  treaty  of  partition,  which  wias  a  direct  breach  of 


land  to' be  in  its  nature  unjust :  or  whatever  the  Spaniards  might  then 
.  plead,  from  natural  right,  to  chuse  what  prince  they  please  upon  the 
^lure  of  a  royal  fismily ;  it  is  plain  now,  that  our  assisting  the  house 
of  Austria  to  maintain  King  Charles  in  the  possession  of  those  domi- 
nion^ to  which  he  has  been  legally  called  by  the  lords  of  the  soil,  it 
just  and  equitable,  on  that  consideration,  ay  well  as  by  veKne  of  the 
said  grand  alliance. 
It  is  upon  your  most  august  assembly,  that  the  eyes  not  only  of  Great" 
Britaio^  but  of  all  Europe,  are  fixed,  as  from  whom  they  must 
expect  their  fate;  for  it  is  in  your  power,^  by  God's  blessing,  in  con^ 
junction  with  her  Majesty,  to  recover  this  nation,  and-  the  whole 
confederacy,  from  their  weak  and  languiihing  state,  and  to  restore 
them  to  peifect  health  and  vigour,  by  a  strong  offensive  naval  war. 
The  radicated  distempers,  under  which  our  strength  is  consumed,  pro- 
ceed chiefly  from  these  two  causes: 
1.  That,  in  some  late  reigns,  our  parliaments  were  influenced  by  placea 
and  pensions.    By  this  means,  in  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  they 
sat  still,  and  suflcrcd  that  luxurious  monarch  to  assist  France,  in 
enslaving  the  rest  of  Europe;  and  in  a  later  r^gn  weve  taken  off  horn 


declared  by  the  commons  of  Eng- 
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dMlHtml  aftctkmand  daty  they  owed  to  their  country,  and  wholly 
dwwmcd  in  cofelDorocii;  to  that,  instead  of  contriving  how  to  better 
the  aatioQ  by  the  happy  revolution,  their  chief  care  was  to  get  money 
for  thoaseWes^  and  to  bring  in  others  to  share  in  the  bribery,  that 
Acy  miglit  fcrn  a  par^  strong  enough  to  prevent  ibe  *  root  of  all  evilsf 
brag  pmmbed  as  a  crime.  Thus  our  naval  affiiirs  lay  neglected,  and 
BoCfaing  waa  done  concerning  them,  but  taking  away  six  pence  per 
month  from  the  pow  seamen  who  had  too  little  before.  However, 
it  had  this  eftct,  that  it  occasioned  the  erecting  a  new  office,  which 
gave  riM  to  several  new  places,  to  gratify  those  who  would  blindly 
pnrme  the  measures  of  the  court.  What  great  debts,  the  managers 
tlMB  m  the  nation  into^  are  too  sensibly  felt  to  be  denied;  and  the 
icandnlons  peace,  they  suflb«d  io  be  made,  ought  not  to  be  men- 
tioned, were  it  known  only  to  oufKlves.  From  all  which  it  is  plain, 
dwt  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  thrive  when  our  parliaments  are  in* 
floenced  by  placet  and  pensions;  for,  in  that  case,  be  the  ministry 
and  the  power  of  the  parliament  in  the  hands  of  what  party  soever, 
it  is  all  one.  it  was  a  blessing  more  peculiar  to  Queen  Elisabeth's 
WBfPf  than  to  any  o^er  we  can  find  almost  in  our  history:  that  her 
ministiy  and  court  ponued  the  interest  of  their  country,  as  knowing 
their  own  was  thereby  best  secured. 

Ihe  aeoond  cause  of  our  distempers  was  the  cramping  of  the  executivw 
power,  and  not  allowing  it  the  inherent  right  of  all  government  to 
employ  whom  they  think  fit  to  serve  them.  Thus  the  administration 
is  ingrosstd  by  a  party,  and  the  subjects  as  well  as  the  prince  deprived 
of  their  natural  nght.  This  has  been  the  effect  of  excluding  men  from 
civil  employments  by  religious  tests,  and  making  the  conscience  ac- 
coimtable  to  man,  which  has  no  sovereign  but  God ;  and  is  such  a 
hardship  upon  the  dissenters  in  this  nation,  as  some  popish  countries 
are  not  guilty  of,  where protestants  enjoy  this  right.  It  is  well  known, 
that,  in  the  arbitrary  government  of  France,  the  protestants  of  that 
nation  were  capable  of  the  greatest  posts,  till  the  edict  of  Nants  was 
revoked.  And,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  those  popish 
parts  of  the  ^  Empire,  where  the  protestants  had  the  liberty  of  their 
religion,  they  were  made  capable  of  publick  employments;  and 
what  the  papists  abroad,  and  the  high-flyers  at  home,  have  got  by 
punning  the  contrary  measures,  is  of  so  little  value,  that  they  have 
no  need  to  boast  of  it. 

Besides  the  example  of  most  other  nations,  which  is  against  us,  it  is  a 
prostitution  of  the  most  sacred  ordinance  of  religion  to  a  worldly  end, 
ior  which  Christ  never  appointed  it.  His  command  was,  '  To  do  it 
in  remembrance  of  him,'  and  we  no  where  find  he  has  required  it  to 
be  done,  in  order  to  get  money  or  a  place.  I  think,  upun  casting 
up  our  accounts,  it  will  not  appear  our  affairs  have  prospered  better, 
than  they  did  before  the  enacting  that  test;  and  I  wish  the  profanation 
of  so  solemn  an  ordinance  be  not  one  of  the  procuring  causes  of  our 
great  losses,  by  an  infatuation  which  seems  to  be  judicial. 

•  TyL  Ibt  Elector  of  Falstinc't  Decluvdon  In  ftiTour  of  hU  protMtant  sobjcctt,  lattly  MibliiM 
a.  BtUvia  i  tnd  the  Ki»f  of  Sirtdeu'i  late  proctediof in  reUtioa  to  Simw. 
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Tht  design  of  the  following  sheets  is  to  propose  an  easy,  safe,  and  ipttdy 
methwl  for  redressing  such  disorders  in  our  naval  nuuMgement,  and  to 
prevent  the  like  for  time  to  come.  And,  since  they  have  all  been 
approved  by  experience,  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  the  more  taken 
notice  of.  Nothing  but  integrity,  courage,  and  diligence,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  can  recover  our  imval  glory,  and  make  it  the  terror  of 
other  nations,  and  the  security  of  our  own,  as  formerly.  Then  we  should 
quickly  be  able  to  reduce  France  to  reason,  which  can  never  be  effected 
without  destroying  its  naval  force ;  and,  how  that  can  be  done  by  a  land 
war  only,  I  am  no  more  able  to  comprehend,  than  how  the  sea 
officers  in  a  late  reign,  voting  for  a  standing  army,  were  like  to  main- 
tain the  dominion  S[  the  sea.  And,  that  God  may  direct  your  august 
assembly  in  the  prosecution  of  that  noble  design,  ^all  ever  be  my 
desire,  as  it  is  that  of  all  the  honestjpeople  of  Great-Britain. 
i^kOdubcr,  1707. 


Tie  wry  to  reirUve  tke  glory  of  ike  EngUsk  amt  by  je«,  oiiiis  iom  by 

Umdf  SfC 

Str, 

SINCE  her  *  Majesty's  happy  accession  to  the  throne,  the  reputation 
of  the  English  arms,  by  land,  is  advanced  to  so  high  a  pitch  in  the 
worid,  by  the  conduct  of  her  wise  and  brave  generals,  who  have  revived 
the  old  English  way  of  fighting;  that  there  seems  to  be  nothing  wanting 
to  compleat  our  military  glory,  and  to  make  it  equal  to  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  but  a  rectification  of  those  things,  which  have 
hitherto  obstructed  our  being  equally  glorious  in  our  naval  atchieve- 
ments,  for  which  our  situation,  genius,  and  materials  give  us  the  advan- 
tage over  all  the  people  of  the  world. 

Therefore,  Sir,  in  order  to  letrievc  our  honour  that  way  as  cfiectually 
as  we  have  done  the  honour  of  our  arms  by  land,  I  presume,  to  sollicit 
ydur  advice,  whom  I  know  to  be  a  person  of  consummate  experience  in 
those  matters,  and  of  uncjuestionable  seal  and  affection  for  your  queen 
and  country.  The  occasion  of  my  giving  you  the  trouble  is  this:  some 
worthy  gentlemen  of  our  house  have  under  consideration,  how  to  man 
our  fleet  with  less  trouble  and  inconvenience  than  has  been  done,  since 
the  year  1660.  As  to  which  our  most  sensible  mcrobers  are  at  some 
loss,  considering  that  the  methods  taken  for  this  end,  since  that  period, 
have  most  of  them  proved  ineffectual,  and  particularly  that  the  barbarous 
method  of  pressing  has  been  as  far  from  answering  the  end,  as  it  is 
arbitrary^  UUmI^  and  mcontutehi  with  the  Hbcrty  of  the  subject,  upon 
which,  we  in  England  have  always  valued  ourselves.  Besides,  it  is  no 
inconsiderable  objection  to  this  method,  that  it  exposes  us,  of  revolu- 
tion-principles,  to  the  reproach  of  those  who  are  enemies  to  our  con- 
stitution.  An  instance  of  which  be  pleased  to  take,  as  follows: 

Being  the  other  day  at  the  water-side,  I  saw  ^press-gang  hauling  and 
dmggu^ft  mui  in  a  most  barbarous  manner,  in  order  to  send  him  on 
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kMi  a  pwi  ketch*  When  I  came  up,  I  Ibiind  him  -to  be  a  cititen  of 
■iMneBb  interpoted  in  his  behalf  (for  which,  the  inhuman  crew 
ttncaMad  to  hew  me  in  piecei  with  their  cutlacet»  and  had  certainly 
tee  iiy  bttt  that  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  stq>ped  in,  and  told 
thw,  I  waa  a  parliament-man.  Bemg  thus  happily  rescued,  my  friend 
aad  I  Kdnd  a  little  from  the  crowd;  and  while  we  were  diso>uning 
upon  Ae  subject,  and  bewailing  that  froe-bom  Englishmen  should  be 
lim  tmted  l&ke  slaves,  a  nom^urmg  parson,  and  one  of  his  high-flying 
disciples,  who  knew  us,  accosted  us  thus,  with  all  the  bitterness  that 
tknr  fCMOtmeots  against  our  present  establishment  could  suggest :  *  Hal 
Ca«ticnMn»  thb  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  your  revolution,  wherein  your 
mmMmgen  oiiHdo  the  barbarity  of  Oliver,  and  the  other  usurpers;  and  we 
■yst  tell  yon,  geDtlemen»  that  you  revolutioncrs  are  but  more  bungleis 
at  lebellion  in  comparison  of  Aem,  for  they  ordered  their  matters  so, 
thai  they  were  feared  and  dreaded  abroad,  and  became  popular  al 
hoose;  and,  had  they  not  £sllen  out  among  themselves  after  Olivers 
death,  we  had  never  been  blessed  with  the  happy  restoration;  but  the 
conduct  of  your  partr  is  such,  that  of  its  own  nature  it  must  bring 
about  another  of  the  nke  sort.'  I  was  about  to  reply,  that  the  reoohh 
iim  was  md  to  blame,  fix  the  instance,  they  upbraided  us  with,  since  it 
was  directly  contrary  to  the  principles  of  it :  but  they  satisfied  them- 
Kives  with  having  thus  vented  their  malice,  and  immediately '  mardicd 

But  to  return  to  my  subject,  I  am  heartily  sorry  that,  notwithstand- 
iagthoae  acts  of  violence,  and  that  arbitrary  method  of  manning  our 
ieet,  it  is  seldom  or  never  manned  so  well,  and  so  seasonably  as  it  ought 
to  be ;  and,  when  any  one  enquires,  why  our  naval  preparations  neither 
answer  the  end  they  are  designed  for,  nor  the  charge  of  the  nation  about 
them,  the  common  answer  is,  that  they  cannot  get  men,  and  it  is  every 
ytu  worse  and  worse,  in  this  respect.  Therefore,  Sir,  1  am  of  opinion 
that  there  is  some  other  method  to  be  taken  for  redressing  that  grievance, 
which  has  not  been  hit  upon  since  the  restoration;  for  it  b  evident,  we 
do  not  want  men  in  the  kingdom,  that  are  fit,  and  would  be  willing  to 
serve  their  country  as  chearfully  by  sea,  as  our  soldiers  do  by  land. 
Were  the  affiiirs  of  the  fleet  as  well  managed  as  those  of  our  army,  we 
might  haw  our  navy  in  as  good  season  at  sea,  as  we  have  had  our  armies 
in  the  field,  by  which  we  have  prevented  the  French,  and  had  the 
advantage  of  them  in  this  reign,  as  they  had  the  advantage  of  us,  for  the 
moa  part,  in  the  last. 

I  must  then  beg  of  you  to  help  us  with  your  advice  in  a  matter  of  so 
great  a  concern,  not  only  to  England,  but  to  the  whole  confederacy: 
and  in  order  to  this  1  take  the  liberty  to  put  you  in  mind  of  some  dis- 
courM,  we  have  had  together  about  the  method  of  breeding  and  manag- 
ing seamen  in  the  parliamcnt'times,  when  you  had  the  command  of  a 
•hip.  1  rememtx*r,  particularly  you  told  me,  that,  in  ]6G2,  you  was 
bound  apprentice  to  a  captain  that  used  the  Turky  trade;  that  when 
your  timr  was  out,  and  you  had  gone  two  or  three  voyages  as  a  com- 
mander for  yourself,  you  bad  a  captain's  commission  to  serve  the  par* 
liament  by  land,  as  had  several  others,  among  whom  were  Bourn  and 
I>can,  who  were  afterwards  admirals;  and  that  you  was  at  last  made 
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captain  of  a  man  of  war,  and  served  your  country  in  that  ttatioii^  t31  s 
year  or  two  after  diverts  death,  when,  matters  fitdling  into  disorder,  you 
threw  op  your  commission,  and  returned  again  to  the  merchants  service* 
1  have  heard  many  things,  from  you,  relating  to  the  management  of  our 
fleet  in  those  days,  which  I  am  confident  might  be  serviceable  now, 
if  you  would  be  at  the  pains  to  recollect  and  set  them  down  in  writ* 
ing. 

I  do  further  remember  your  frequent  complaints,  how  the  altering  of 
Aoee  measures  in  King  Charles  the  second's  reign,  when  our  parliaments 
as  well  as  courts,  being  engaged  in  an  interest  opposite  to  that  of  their  coun- 
try, by  bribes,  pensions,  and  places,  contributed  to  raise  France  to  that 
formidable  height,  she  since  arrived  to :  By  this  means  it  was,  that  we 
were  broudit  to  join  with  that  ambitious  prince  in  a  war  agpunst  the 
Dutch,  and  were  made  deaf  to  the  earnest  soUicitations  of  the  Spaniards, 
Germans,  and  HoUanden  to  engage  with  them  in  a  war  against  France, 
though  the  Spaniards  made  us  very  advantageous  profiers;  particularly, 
that  they  would  for  ever  prohibit  all  French  manufactures  and  product 
from  coming  into  their  dominions  in  Europe  or  America,  and  ofiered  us 
the  beneficial  trade  of  supplying  them,  with  what  of  our  product  they 
wanted  in  both.  The  refusal  of  this  made  the  Duke  of  Bergamonero, 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  reflect  upon  our  then  court  in  the  severest 
terms,  while  he  spoke  with  the  gmtest  honour  of  oor  nation,  who  con- 
tributed largely  towards  a  war  with  France,  but  were  frustrated  of  thiar 
design,  and  cheated  of  their  money,  by  the  managers  of  that  time.  But 
this  was  not  all,  the  French  became  so  insolent  as  to  rob  us  of  our  New- 
foundland fishery,  to  insult  our  ships  in  our  own  seas,  on  pretence  of 
want  of  passes,  and  carried  some  scores  of  them  into  France,  thou^ 
tiiey  had  such  passports  as  our  court  did  then  ignominiously  sub- 
mit to. 

In  this  manner  was  France  suflered  to  aggrandise  her  naval  power, 
without  any  remarkable  controul  from  us  till  the  late  happy  revolu- 
tion, since  which,  we  have  felt  the  dismal  effects  of  it,  and  have  seen 
that  monarch  in  a  condition  to  outbrave  us  and  the  Dutch  both  at  sea. 
But  now,  sir,  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  mischievous  practices  of 
that  luxurious  reign  are  the  just  abhorrence  of  this,  though  we  have  not 
yet  been  so  happy  as  to  fidl  upon  proper  methods  compleatly  to  retrieve 
the  glory  of  our  naval  arms :  And  since  we  are  now  in  alliance  with 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  have  advantageous  articles  for  making  our* 
selves  capable  of  enlaiging  our  trade  in  the  Spanish  West-Indies,  I  hope 
you  will  freely  impart  your  mind  on  the  subject  de«red,  since  nothing 
can  be  more  acceptable  to  court  and  country;  an  advantage  we  could 
not  promise  ourselves  in  some  of  the  late  reigns,  when  you  and  1  were 
forced  to  whisper  our  complaints  about  the  decay  of  our  shipping  and 
trade,  and  our  inglorious  loss  of  the  dominion  of  the  seas. 

Nor  can  you  have  forgot,  that  even  since  the  revolution,  you  and  I 
have  frequently  bewailed  the  nation's  disappointment  in  having  those 
thingi  redressed ;  because  some^  who  were  then  in  the  management,  de» 
signed  their  own  interest  more  than  that  of  the  country,  which  occasion- 
ed a  bungluig  war,  which  concluded  (to  speak  in  the  softest  terms  that 
matter  will  idlow  of)  in  a  defective  peace. 
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We  veiiowv  nr,  blessed  with  areign,  when  oar  House  of  Commons  is 
BOt  managed  with  a  prospect  of  pensions  and  places,  split  and  divided  to 
procue  votes  for  carrying  on  the  designs  of  fisctioos  and  covetous  minis- 
Sen  :  And,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  a  naval  war,  which,  as  it 
soiti  our  genius  best,  is  also  most  for  our  advantage,  will  be  fully  en- 
eowaged  in  order  to  a  speedy  reduction  of  France,  and  to  the  recovery 
aad  enlaigeraent  of  our  West-India  plantations  and  trade.  I  beg  your 
a»wer»  sir,  with  all  possible  speed.   Feb.  19,  1705. 

1  HAVE  received  your^  and  though  I  have  no  opinion  of  my  own 
cipad^,  I  will  answer  it  the  best  I  can,  rather  than  be  wanting  in  any 
wag  that  may  cultivate  our  friendship,  or  serve  my  country.  I  veiv 
weB  renember  our  former  discourses,  you  speak  of  about  our  naval  aC^ 
fniB,  and  am  very  sensible,  that  our  want  of  seamen  is  one  of  the  great 
camscs,  why  our  naval  preparations  come  so  hi  short  of  answering  the 
tewi  aad  expence  of  the  nation;  and,  in  order  to  redress  this  grievance^ 
I  wm  recapitulate  such  of  the  methods  we  took  to  prevent  that  misduef 
m  the  parlnunent  times  *,  as  I  think  may  suit  the  present  oocaasion. 

1.  Funicular  care  was  taken  to  punish  and  suppress  those  abominable 
habits  of  cursing  and  swearing,  drunkenness  and  undeanness,  so  conn 
moa  among  our  seamen,  that  they  can  scarcely  q>eak,  without  such 
honid  imprecations,  and  blasphemous  oaths,  as  no  Christian  can  heif 
without  horror;  and  wherever  they  come,  they  bring  such  a  contagpoA 
of  vice  along  with  them,  as  makes  all  people,  of  any  morality,  to  detest 
Aem:  So  that  none,  who  have  any  regard  to  the  present  or  Aiture 
stste  of  their  sons  and  other  relations,  care  for  having  them  on  board 
the  fleet,  but  rather  dissuade  them  from  it,  which  is  none  of  the  least 
causes  why  we  are  in  such  want  of  seamen.  For  you  may  believe  me, 
sir,  that  though  these  crimes,  I  speak  of,  seem  to  have  lost  much  of  that 
odioQsness,  which  attends  them,  by  their  frequency  in  the  great  city,  it 
is  not  so  with  the  generality  of  people  in  the  country  ;  they  abhor  such 
profligate  fellows,  and  neither  care  that  they  should  keep  company,  or 
matdi  with  their  children  or  servants ;  for,  besides  the  batefulness  of 
their  crimes,  when  once  they  are  so  debauched,  they  are  generally  good 
for  nothing  after,  but  bring  such  women  ai  they  marry  to  want,  and 
make  them  and  their  children  as  dissolute  as  themselves,  which  contri* 
bntcs  to  fill  the  nation  with  the  worst  sort  of  beggars.  Had  this  com* 
Bsendable  practice  been  continued,  we  should  not  have  bad  such  a  late 
scandalous  instance  of  an  admiral  prosecuted,  when  be  ought  to  have 
been  pursuing  the  service  of  her  majesty,  and  his  country,  in  so 
critical  a  juncture,  for  basely  assaulting  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who 
had  the  courage  and  honesty  to  put  the  law  against  swearing  in 
execution  upon  him. 

2.  In  order  to  give  our  seamen  a  true  taste  of  religion,  we  chose  the 
soberest  and  most  religious  men  wc  could  get  for  commanders,  provided 
they  were  otherwise  well  qualified,  as  I  told  you  before,  and  instanced 
in  Bourn,  Dean,  and  others.   We  generally  chose  such  as  had  been 
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bred  to  iMvigation  and  trade,  who,  knowing  the  sweets  of  it,  wtre  not 
for  prolonging  a  war  for  the  sake  of  their  commands,  bat  endearonred 
•11  they  could  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  conclusion ;  because  they  knew  • 
long  war  to  be  destructive  to  commerce,  which  is  the  great  support  of 
our  country ;  and,  when  the  war  was  over,  they  did  not  think  it  below 
them  to  return  to  tmde  again,  as  I  instanced  in  myself:  and,  by  that 
means,  our  sea-commanders,  in  time  of  peace,  had  no  need  of  pension, 
or  half-pay,  See  except  they  were  disabled;  and  by  consequence  weri 
no  burden  to  themselves,  or  the  government.  Besides,  you  know,  that 
a  man,  who  would  make  any  thing  of  trade,  must  be  fnigal  and  sober; 
and  being  accustomed  to  that  way  of  living,  they  not  only  set  their  crew 
a  good  example,  but  obliged  them  to  follow  it.  But  this  is  scarcely  t6 
be  expected  from  poor  and  decayed  gentlemen,  pages,  valets,  and  ocheti 
of  that  sort,  who,  in  the  late  reigns,  purchased  commands  by  interrst^ 
or  the  money  of  their  friends;  not  but  that  I  think  it  the  interest 
England,  to  breed  as  many  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gen* 
trjr  for  naval  commands  as  are  sober,  and  inclinable  to  it,  and  othei^ 
wise  qualified.  And,  since  it  is  lawful  to  be  taught  even  by  an  enemy, 
I  think  the  French  King's  practice,  m  that  matter,  very  commendable, 
and  the  care  he  takes,  to  have  young  gentlemen  of  his  best  families  in* 
stmcted  in  naval  affiurs,  very  well  worth  our  imitattoiu 

3.  We  took  special  care  to  have  chaplains  a-board  our  men  of  war» 
who  were  pious  and  diligent,  whose  convenation,  as  well  as  doctrine, 
impressed  the  seamen  with  thoughts,  that  there  was  more  in  religioa 
than  a  mere  form ;  and  who  took  care  to  see  them  read  their  bibles  and 
practical  pieces,  especially  those  thai  were  most  adapted  to  a  seafariitt 
fife,  which  the  goverment  took  care  to  have  them  provided  with.  An^ 
that  it  might  not  be  thought  the  design  was  to  make  them  only  precisians, 
they  were  likewise  provided  with  books  of  navigation,  and  the  histories 
of  tne  brave  atchievemcnts  of  our  own  countrymen,  and  others,  by  sea 
and  land;  and  with  accounts  of  remarkable  deliverances  from  dangers 
at  sea,  which  were  diverting,  as  well  as  instructive,  and  kept  them  from 
mispending  their  time  in  debauches,  and  other  criminal  exercises,  which 
are  too  common  amongst  our  seamen  of  late.  This  created  an  honest 
emulation  among  them  to  exceed  one  another  in  improvements  of  that 
sort,  and  shamed  the  illiterate  into  a  necessity  of  learning  to  read  and 
write,  that  they  might  be  capable  of  conversing  with  their  fellows,  and 
of  preferment,  when  it  offered. 

4.  When  offenders  were  punished,  the  officen  ordered  it  in  such  a 
maimer,  that  the  poor  wretches  might  be  convinced,  that  the  punisii* 
ments  were  inflicted  for  their  good,  and  not  to  gratify  the  revenge  or 
passion  of  anv  commander.  And,  to  keep  the  officers  to  their  dutjr  in 
this  matter,  the  government  demanded  an  exact  account  of  the  behan- 
otir  of  their  commanders  in  those  respects ;  and  such  as  took  no  care  of 
their  own  behaviour,  or  of  that  of  their  ship's-coropan^,  were  turned 
out,  and  made  uncapable  of  employment:  So  that  a  tew  examples  of 
this  nature  quickly  reformed  the  fleet. 

5.  There  was  particular  care  taken  to  have  our  provisions  good,  and 
in  plenty :  We  had  few  complaints  in  those  days  of  stinking  meat,  or 
]bad  diinki  on  boi^  our  fleet  Those  coocemedf  in  the  victualling,  &c. 
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W9m  not  allowed  to  raise  themieifet  estates,  by  pinching  the  seamen's 
Mlieey  or  buying  the  wont  sort  of  prorisions,  and  making  the  govern* 
mmt  pay  kat  the  best.  Nor  did  we  hear  then  of  any  superior  officers 
going  shares  with  inferiors  to  connive  at  them,  in  defrauding  the  goven^ 
MiC»  and  cheating  the  seamen,  &c.  of  their  provisions,  or  pay.  We 
wwe  also  very  cardfnl  to  keep  them  sweet  and  clean ;  and  such  as  were 
sick,  or  wounded,  bad  evety  thing  neceasarv  provided  for  them,  and 
ware  caiefully  looked  after.  This  created  such  a  love  and  esteem  in  the 
SMBMS  to  tbeir  officers,  that  they  were  willing,  on  all  occasions,  to  sa- 
crifice tbeir  lives,  rather  than  suffer  their  commanders,  or  country,  to 
ML  woder  any  disgrace,  by  non*performance  on  their  part.  J  cannot 
cait,  OB  dus  occasion,  to  tell  you  what  I  have  frequently  heard  our 
l^sac  aad  good  admiral,  Blake,  say  amidst  his  ships-company,  'That 
ikt  naneit  of  them  were  free-bom  Englishmen,  as  well  as  himself,  and 
that  oficers  and  mariners  were  all  fellow-servants  to  the  government  of 
Mr  country/  This  prudent  and  tender  behaviour  towards  the  seamen, 
made  them  look  upon  themselves  as  indispensably  obliged  to  respect 
their  officen  as  their  parents ;  and  when  any  of  them  fell  under  doe 
rhMtiifmrint,  there  was  nothing  like  mutiny,  or  ducontent,  at  it  among 
Ihair  Ulowt:  So  that  the  oUtinate  suffered  without  pity  ;  and,  for 
ethcn,  they  were  more  ashamed  of  their  crime,  than  of  their  punish- 

Tbcre  WW  due  care  taken  of  their  pay,  which  was  the  life  of  the 
cnme;  for  as  soon  as  any  ship  came  to  be  laid  up,  or  refit,  the  books 
wm  made  up^  and  money  ready  at  the  port  to  pay  off  the  men  as  soon 
as  the  ship  waa  moored  (for  the  stores  were  then  taken  out  by  hired  men 
that  beloi^^  to  the  yards)  the  seamen's  short  allowance  was  paid  at  the 
mmt  time  tn  a  farthing ;  whereas  now  they  have  a  double  trouble  to 
get  their  short  allowance  money  at  the  victualling-office,  which  was 
iBiBierly  paid  them  at  the  same  time  with  tbeir  other  wages.  Nor  had 
tkcv  any  difficulty  in  receiving  their  tun  and  gun-money  (the  same  now 
wim  pnae-money)  and,  if  they  had  been  upon  any  extraordinary  service, 
Aere  was  a  crown  or  ten  shillings  a  man  eiven  them  to  drink  the  govern* 
meat's  health ;  and  their  plunder  was  honestly  shared  among  them, 
without  any  embesslement  by  the  officers.  I  cannot  express  the  satis- 
fK:tioo  I  have  had  to  see  with  what  chearful  and  lively  countenances 
our  men  vrould  come  to  the  pay-lable;  and,  ai  they  swept  the  money 
iato  their  hal^  they  would  pray  for  the  prosperity  ot  the  government, 
•ad  for  the  health  of  their  noble  captains,  and  other  officers;  so  that 
Ihcy  parted  with  mutual  love  and  respect:  And  when  their  com- 
Modeit  told  them,  that  they  hoped  they  would  be  ready  to  serve  the 
gMnment  again,  upon  the  first  notice  given  them,  they  would  pro- 
Me  it  with  great  chearfulness,  and  be  as  good  as  their  word. 

I  must  likewise  tell  you,  that  our  men,  being  thus  accustomed  to 
gDod  discipline,  and  a  regular  way  of  living,  they  did  not  spend  their 
aMoey,  as  our  seamen  frequently  do  now,  before  thev  receive  it,  but 
carried  home  considerable  sums  to  their  families,  or  other  friends.  And 
the  first  thing  they  did,  wai  to  put  good  clothes  on  their  backs;  and 
cooling  home  better  clad  than  their  companions  they  left  arsbore,  and 
Wring  mm  money  in  their  pockets,  after  being  a  year  at  sea,  than  their 
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lellow-laboarm  and  lervants  could  scrape  tiogether  id  terai  yem^  it 
railed  an  emulation  amongst  young  men  of  the  like  condition,  to  serve 
the  government  on  board  the  fleet,  since  they  knew  not  how  to  dispose 
of  themselves  to  so  much  advantage  elsewhere. 

7*  The  government  took  special  care  to  pay  off  the  quarters  of  the 
tick  and  wounded  every  week  in  the  ports  where  they  were;  this  made 
them  be  carefully  looked  after,  and  the  people  were  fond  of  having  tlwini 
in  their  houses,  because  they  knew  their  money  was  good,  and  leadj 
whenever  they  wanted  it :  And  their. doctors  and  sui^geons,  knowing  tkis^ 
would  not  suffer  them  to  be  in  any  bouse,  but  where  thcv  weie  caieldlhr 
attended.  This  saved  abundance  of  their  lives,  and  speedily  effected  then 
cure;  and  the  government,  knowing  the  importance  of  this,  and  that  it 
not  only  saved  their  men  but  their  money,  whatever  straits  they  wers 
under,  they  never  suffered  mon^  to  be  wanting  for  thm  weekly  pay- 
ments. But,  to  say  the  truth  of  them,  those  at  the  helm  then  managHl 
aflUrs  so,  that  they  scarce  wanted  money  for  any  thing,  though  tEqf 
Imd  not  two  thirds  in  proportion  to  what  we  now  pay  to  the  chaige  of 
the  navy. 

These,  sir,  were  the  methods  we  then  took,  and  to  which,  under 
God,  we  owed  most  of  our  success  by  sea :  For  it  is  incredible  to  think 
what  virtue,  joined  with  British  gallantry,  is  capable  of  performing. 
^  We  are  not  then  to  wonder,  «nce  those  methoids  fell  into  dbuse,  that 
our  success  has  fallen  so  much  short  of  what  it  then  was ;  but  I  persuade 
nvself,  that  if  your  house  *  would  seriously  take  these  thing*  into  cob- 
•ideration,  and  lay  them  before  her  Majesty,  she  is  a  princess  of  that 
pie^  and  wisdom,  that  she  would  soon  be  induced  to  take  proper  mea- 
sures for  retrieving  that  commendable,  but  antiquated  practice. 

This,  I  hope,  will  deserve  more  than  ordinary  application  from  your- 
self, and  other  good  patriots,  especially  when  you  consider,  that  the 
great  decay  of  our  naval  glory  has  been  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  neg* 
lect  of  those  measures  since  the  restoration,  of  which  I  shall  take  leavs 
to  give  you  a  brief  and  melancholy  view. 

I.  You  know  that,  in  the  parliaroent*timcs,  men  were  advanced  for 
their  merit,  and  that  furnished  us  with  commanders,  who  raised  thrai* 
selves  by  their  courage  and  conduct.  I  shall  instance  only  in  three,  of 
the  county  of  Dorset,  vis.  Cuttins,  Steyner,  and  Martin,  who,  ori^nally, 
used  the  Aewfoiuidland  fishery,  but  were  all  advanced  for  their  good 
service,  and  are  very  well  known  to  such  as  have  read  Uie  na^al  ac- 
counts of  those  times.  Majrtjn,  you  know,  was  made  captain  of  a  fourtk 
rate,  in  which  alone,  at  Solbav,  he  (oug^t  four  Dutch  men  of  war,  and 
made  them  run;  and,  at  Portknd  fight,  beiog  capliun,  or,  as  we  now 
•ay,  cpmmadore,  of  ten  men  of  war,  be  came  in  ^m  Portsmouth  jmt 
ato  the  fleets  were  engaged,  and  did  such  wonders,  that  the  goyei9- 
nent  resolvod  to  have  given  him  a  flag,  as  the  just  reward  of  his  gallan> 
try ;  but  his  death  prevented  it.  In  those  days,  valour  was  equally  r^ 
wanled  in  a  merchantman,  as  in  a  shin  of  the  state;  nor  was  seniority  the 
readiest  step  to  preferment  then,  witnout  a  proportion  of  merit  But» 
soon  after  the  restoration^  that  method  was  altered,  and  men  wereaadf 
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ctpCaiot  for  tbeir  standing,  as  dunces  are  made  doctors  in  the  univcr- 
iiciet.  And,  instead  of  the  good  morals  and  harmless  conversation  of 
Mr  armroen  in  the  parliament-times,  there  was  nothing  but  cursing, 
Mmring,  damning,  sinking,  and  obscene  nasty  discourse  tn  be  heard 
m  board  our  fleet ;  sp  that  it  looked  more  like  the  suburbs  of  hell,  than 
a  dirbtian  navy.  On  this  occasion,  1  cannot  but  take  notice  of  an  early 
intance  we  had  of  the  dissolute  practices  and  profaneness  of  that  rei^n  ; 
which  was  thus :  Some  of  our  seamen,  who  brought  over  King  Charles 
the  Second  in  the  Naseby,  told  me,  that  the  tirst  time  they  ever  heard 
Cdnmon-praycr  and  Goddamn  ye  was  on  board  that  ship,  as  she  came 
home  with  his  majesty.  Not  that  I  would  reflect  upon  the  established 
hnmi  for,  be  it  common,  or  extemporary  prayer,  it  is  certainly  more 
ibn  heathenish  to  hear  people  say,  ^  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us/  and 
crj,  *  God  damn  us,'  with  one  and  the  same  breath.  One  great  cause 
of  ibe  increase  of  this  profaneness  was  the  raising  of  men,  to  be  officers 
and  commanders,  from  letter-men,  as  they  call  them ;  a  practice  intro- 
dsoed  by  King  Charles  the  Second,  on  pretence  of  n'commending,  by 
hk  letters,  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  be  bred  up  for  corn- 
Band  on  board  the  fleet;  which  at  last  were  obtained  for  coachmen, 
intmen,  and  the  relations  and  friends,  and  sometimes  stallions  and 
bastards  of  lewd  women,  who  had  interest  at  court ;  or  other  mean  and 
diMolute  persons  procured  such  letters  fur  money;  which  quickly  filled 
oar  fleet  with  the  wont  of  men  for  officers,  and  their  contagious  exam- 
ple aoon  infected  the  seamen,  and  made  our  fleet  a  sink  of  all  wicked- 
MM.  By  this  means,  the  old  and  true  method  of  breeding  sea-com- 
■anden  was  neglected  ;  and  those  upstarts,  valuing  themselves  upon 
their  letters  of  recommendation,  and  the  interest  of  vicious  courtiers 
and  debauched  ladies,  became  insupportably  proud,  carried  it  towards 
their  inferior  officers  ^  ixYi  contempt  (winch  deprived  them  of  all  autho- 
rity) and  treated  their  seamen  like  dops ;  so  that  there  was  neither  vir- 
tue, good  understanding,  or  couraue,  to  be  seen  in  any  of  our  ships  of 
war,  except  where  the  commanders  were  men  of  sobriety  and  merit, 
which,  God  knows,  was  much  the  least  number:  Whereas,  in  the  par- 
bameot-times,  as  I  told  you  belore,  our  commanders  were  not  only  civil 
10  their  seamen,  but,  somelimes,  familiar  w  ith  them  ;  which  procured 
them  their  love,  and  abated  nothing  ot  their  due  respect.  \Ve  had, 
then,  no  double  lieutenants  to  the  nation  s  charge,  but  one  on  board  a 
•hip,  and  he  was  the  captain's  companion  ;  the  warrant  officers  were  the 
lieutenant's  companions,  but  especially  the  mabter,  who  had,  then,  the 
lole  powtT  of  sailing  and  working  the  ship,  without  depending,  as  now, 
OQ  the  J  leu  ten  tan  ts  orders.  Our  masters,  their  males,  boatswains,  gun- 
nffi,  and  carpenters  had,  then,  as  much  C(;mmanii  over  the  seamen, 
•nd  were  better  obeyed,  than  the  lieutenants  are  now;  and,  indeed, 
tbey  deserved  it.  For  most  ot  our  wari-ant-ollicers,  then,  were  fit  to 
command,  and  very  often  did  it  with  great  n  puiaiion,  w  hen  their  supt»- 
rior  officers  were  killed,  or  disabled  in  fi^ht.  1  will  give  you  an  instance 
of  this  in  the  parliament-times :  When  twenty- two  butch  ships  en- 
pt^'ii  five  of  oUrs  off"  of  Leghorn,  most  of  our  captains  and  lieutenants 
were  killed  and  disabled  in  that  unequal  conHict ;  yet  the  light  was  so 
Veil  managed  by  the  warrant-officers,  tjiat,  after  a  long  and  bloody 
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contest,  the  Dutch  could  take  but  one  of  our  ships,  and  that  too,  after 
the  men  were  most  of  them  killed  or  wounded. 

I  shall  give  you  another  instance  of  Sir  John  Leake's  father,  who,'  be- 
ing gunner,  of  the  Princess,  in  the  first  Dutch  war,  under  King  Charles 
(he  Second,  had  the  fortune,  in  two  several  engagements,  to  command 
her,  after  her  superior  officers  were  killed  or  disabled,  and  brought  her 
off  safe,  both  times :  The  first  was  in  an  engagenaent  with  the  Dutch^ 
and  the  other  was  in  the  Baltick,  with  three  Danish  men  of  war.  He 
expected  to  be  made  captain  of  her,  as  he  weli  deserved,  but  was  di»- 
appointed)  another  person  being  made  captain,  before  he  came  home. 
Mr.  Leake  was  afterwards  gunner  of  the  Prince,  in  the  next  Dutch  war, 
when.  Sir  Edward  Spragge  being  admiral,  she  carried  the  flag,  and  was 
80  disabled,  that  Sir  fldward  was  obliged  to  leave  her.  She  had  near 
four  hundred  of  her  men  killed  and  disabled ;  her  rigging  was  cut  in 
pieces,  and  most  of  her  upper  tire  of  guns  dismounted.  As  she  lay  by 
thus  like  a  wreck  for  some  time,  a  great  Dutch  man  of  war  came  down 
upon  her,  with  two  fire-ships,  either  to  burn,  or  carry  her  off;  and 
the  captain-lieutenant,  thinking  it  impossible  to  defend  her,  ordered  the 
men  to  save  their  lives,  and  the  colours  to  be  struck*  Gunner  Leake, 
hearing  this,  forbad  it,  ordered  the  captain-lieutenant  off  the  quarter- 
deck, took  the  command  upon  himself,  and  gave  tht:  Dutch  so  warm  a 
reception,  that  he  obliged  them  to  shear  off,  and  brought  the  ship  safe  into 
h^bour :  For  which  good  service  he  was  deservedly  advanced  to  be  master- 
gunner  of  England ;  an  office  he  discharged  with  great  reputation  tiH 
the  day  of  his  death,  which  was  in  King  William's  reign.  To  convince 
you  fully  of  the  mischievous  practice  of  depriving  the  master,  and  other 
warrant-officers,  on  board  our  men  of  war,  of  their  former  authority,  and 
particularly  that  of  taking  from  the  master  the  power  of  navigating  the  ship^ 
and  confeFring  it  on  the  lieutenants ;  if  you  please  to  inquire  into  the  num- 
ber of  ships  lost  and  damaged  at  sea,  for  want  of  due  care,  within  these 
hundred  years  last,  you  will  find  our  loss  of  men  of  war,  since  the  lien- 
tenants  assumed  the  power  of  gavigating  to  themselves,  tabe  three  times 
greater,  than  when  it  was  intrusted  with  the  masters,  who  were  then 
the  ablest  seamen  in  the  nation,  and  made  navigation  their  constant 
business ;  whereas  too  many  of  our  lieutenants  spend  most  of  their  time 
in  a  riotous  manner  on  shore,  and  cannot  forbeeur  their  custonuiry  ex- 
cesses, when  they  go  on  board. 

A  second  defect,  in  the  management  of  our  naval  affairs,  was  the  ne^ 
lect  of  raising  the  seamen's  wages  to  twenty-one  and  twenty-nine  shilling;r 
per  month,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  in  proportion  to  the  advance  of  the 
wages  of  labourers  and  servants  on  shore.  In  King  Charles  the  First^s 
time,  we  raised  their  wages,  according  to  that  proportion,  from  nine  and 
fourteen  shillings,  which  was  the  establishment  in  King  Henry  the 
Eighth's  time,  to  fourteen  and  eighteen  shillings  per  month ;  which 
King  Charles  wati  obliged  to  do,  to  prevent  the  deserting  of  his  seamen^ 
when  we  had  war  with  France ;  and  the  parliament,  when  the  Dutch 
fell  upon  twenty-one  of  our  men  of  war,  off  of  Dover,  with  forty-two  of 
theirs,  who  were  soundly  beaten,  did,  for  the  encouragement  of  our 
seamen,  advance  their  pay  to  eighteen  and  twenty-four  shillings  per 
month.   So  that,  according  to  this  proportion  above-mentioned,  of  ser 
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%iBli  moi  labouim  wagn.  King  Charln  the  Second  ought  to  have 
Hktd  the  tcuneD't  ptv  to  twenty-one  and  twenty-nine  shillings  per 
•onth ;  bat,  instead  of  that,  sixpence  per  month  has  been  deducted 
fiiNB  them  to  build  an  hospital  *;  which  is  like  taking  from  the  poor 
ID  build  alms-houses. 

Sir,  Yott  and  our  other  good  patriots  ought  to  consider  these  things, 
aad  lake  care  not  to  have  our  seamen  impo^  upon  by  French  projects, 
such  as  that  for  registering  seamen,  which  can  never  have  an^  effect  so 
king  as  die  cocooragpng  part  of  it  is  not  put  in  practice,  especially  since 
tboae  things,  wherrin  the  French  naval  management  b  worthy  our  imi^ 
iBiing,  are  altogether  neglected;  such  as,  his  taking  care  to  have  his 
iMifn  paid  at  the  eitd  of  every  voyage,  or^  at  least,  at  the  end  of  every 
year ;  and  hb  particular  care  to  hinder  their  spending  their  money  whib 
Ihey  are  in  harbour,  before  they  are  paid  off,  or  when  they  come  in  to  re* 
it :  Concerning  which,  hb  t  orders  are.  That,  if  any  publick-house 
mnt  them  above  the  value  of  a  groat,  the  people  not  only  lose  what 
Ihcy  so  trust,  but  are  also  fined,  and  made  uncapable  of  keeping  a  pub- 
kck-hoose  ever  after.  Thb  b  so  much  the  more  reasonable,  that  he  takes 
caie  they  shall  want  for  nothing  on  board,  and  therefore  he  will  have 
them  spend  their  money  at  home,  with  their  friends  and  relations. 

A  third  abuse,  introduced  into  our  navy  since  the  restoration,  is.  That 
tone  of  their  officers  have  assumed  a  sovereign  power,  by  making  such 
kwt  coocemtng  the  seamen,  as  are  contrary  to  Magna  Charta,  and  other 
|Dod  laws  made  to  preserve  the  rights  of  Englishmen ;  such  as,  forcing 
Ibem  to  tha  service  without  a  law  for  it,  and  making  them  lose  tbdr  pay, 
•nder  pretence  of  queries  and  runs,  without  due  course  of  law,  or  by 
ike  verdict  of  a  jury.  We  arc  not  to  wonder,  that  such  practices  were 
connived  at,  in  reigns  when  parliaments  were  influenced  by  places  and 
prniiuns ;  but,  if  any  such  thing  be  continued,  in  a  reign  like  this, 
vben  the  Queen  vhKi(*s  herself  upon  nothing  so  much,  as  being  a  com- 
SKMi  mother  to  all  her  subjects,  it  must  proceed  from  our  own  neglect 
to  lay  such  grievances  before  her  in  a  regular  way,  so  as  to  have  them 
irdmsed  and  prevenud.  Jn  order  to  this,  I  humbly  think,  it  were 
proper  that  your  house  should  make  an  inquiry,  how  many  thousands 
of  our  poor  M.*anien  have  lo&t  their  pay,  by  the  illegal  methods  above* 
Bfntioned,  without  any  hopes  ol  recovery ;  for,  as  long  as  that  wicked 
prartice  fiasses  unpunished,  it  is  cnou^^h,  alone,  to  prevent  our  fleet's 
being  well  manned,  though  you  give  all  the  money  of  the  nation  to* 
wards  it. 

Hmtp  is  another  abuse,  relating;  to  their  pay,  which  ought  to  be 
cairfully  avoided ;  and  that  is,  the  paying  them  when  they  go  to  sea, 
lod  not  wh«ii  they  come  home.  The  prejudice  that  this  does  to  the 
sstmn  in  gi*neral,  and  to  the  si*anuM/s  families,  relations,  and  creditors 
IS  particular,  is  not  easy  to  be  expressi'd.  The  pn  judicc  it  does  the  na- 
tion H  demonstrable  thus :  That  it  carries  great  »uin»  out  of  the  kingdom, 
ifhich  thr  s«*amen  spend  abroad*  and,  by  consequence,  ucver  return  to 
circulate  hea* again:  I  make  no  doubt  but,  upon  inquiry,  it  would 
•ppcar,  that  many  hundred-thousand  pounds  have,  by  thb  means,  been 
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carried  o\it  of  the  kingdom.   The  damage  it  does  their  femiliet  it  eftry 
whit  as  evident ;  for  they  starve  at  home,  while  the  seamen  squander 
away  their  money  abroad;  and  so  their  wives  and  children  become  s 
burden  to  their  respective  parishes,  and  many  of  them  think  themselves 
excused,  by  their  straits,  to  take  lewd  and  other  unlawful  courses  for  a 
livelihood.  ^  And,  for  such  of  them  as  are  honest  enough  to  give  any 
part  of  what  they  receive,  at  the  port  where  they  are  paid,  to  their 
wives,  other  friends,  or  creditors,  it  puis  their  wives,  &c.  -to  an  intoler- 
able charge  to  go  for  it ;  and  the  poor  sailors  themselves  are  forced  to 
pay  double  rates,  in  those  ports,  for  what  clothes  and  other  things  they 
want,  because  they  had  not  money  to  buy  them  elsewhere  at  the  best 
hand.   The  damage  it  does  their  creditors  is  as  plain  as  the  other ;  for« 
when  the  seamen  spend  their  money  abroad,  they  have  nothing  left  to 
pay  their  debts  at  home ;  and  thus  their  landladies,  who  trusted  them 
for  victuals  and  drink,  and  shopkeepers,  who  trusted  them  for  clotbet 
and  other  necessaries,  arc  likewise  defrauded  of  their  money.    I  will 
give  you  one  plain  instance  of  this :   Our  seamen  were  never  known  to 
have  more  money  among  them  on  board,  than  when  they  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  upon  the  descent;  yet  they  would  not  pay  their  landladies 
or  creditors  one  farthing;  but,  laying  hold  on  that  clause  of  the  act  of 
parliament  for  manning  the  fleet.  That  no  seaman  should  be  detained  in 
custody  for  any  debt  under  twenty  pounds,  they  told  their  creditors, 
with  horrid  oaths,  that  the  parliament  had  given  them  their  money, 
and  they  would  not  pay  them  a  groat:  But  their  landladies,  to  be  even 
with  them,  would  not,  after  this,  give  them  credit  for  one  farthing,  till 
the  seamen  first  gave  them  a  bond  for  twenty -two  pounds ;  and  thvs 
that  act  was  eluded.    By  this  you  may  see,  sir,  that  all  the  preposte- 
rous methods,  which  have  been  taken,  for  manning  our  fleet,  these  forty 
years  past,  have  signified  nothinsr ;  that  the  difficulties  in  manning  it 
still  grow  upon  us,  and  that  nothing  will  prevent  it,  but  our  following 
the  old  and  laudable  methods  above-mentioned. 

Another  abuse,  relating  to  their  pay,  is,  the  robbing  many  seamen  of 
it,  by  queries  and  runs  formerly  mentioned ;  by  this  means,  and  the 
tricks  of  calls  and  recalls,  many  of  those  poor  fellows  have  been  kept 
out  of  their  pay,  for  ten  or  twelve  years  ;  and  thus  their  creditors,  who 
advanced  money  on  their  tickets,  to  keep  their  wives  and  children  from 
starving,  have  been  cheated  of  their  money,  by  putting  a  run  upon  the 
s<^men,  after  those  tickets  were  given  out,  when  they  have  been  fumed 
over  to  another  ship. 

Another  horrid  practice,  that  has  crept  into  the  management  of  the 
fleet,  is,  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  pay  of  seamen,  who  die  in  the  ser* 
vice;  for  the  pay  of  such  is  generally  put  ofl* to  the  last,  and  many  tiroes' 
never  paid  at  all ;  by  which  the  families,  relations,  or  creditors  of  the 
deceased  seamen  have  sustained  great  loss.  You  may  easily  imagine, 
this  is  a  great  hindcrance  to  the  manning  our  fleet,  and  creates  a  great 
aversion  in  the  seamen  themselves,  as  well  as  in  their  wives,  and  other 
n  lations,  to  the  service  of  the  government;  for  we  may  readily  conceive, 
that  it  is  a  sensible  argument,  when  wives,  children,  and  other  relations 
tell  a  seaman,  that  he  had  better  stay  at  home,  and  work  at  day-labour, 
for  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  family,  than  go  into  the  fleet;  where. 
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h  CM  of  hit  detth,  to  the  danger  of  which  he  it  to  often  expoied,  they 
M  only  loie  him  fur  ever,  but  have  no  hopes  of  recovering  his  money, 
ly  whidi  thry  are  brought  to  sorrow  and  want  at  once :  Whereas,  were 
tws,  aad  the  other  inhuman  customs  above»mentioned,  prevented,  the 
samcB,  aad  their  relations,  would  be  more  willing  to  serve  the  govern* 
■cut,  than  to  serve  merchants ;  for,  though  the  latter  give  more  money, 
^  the  same  being  paid  abroad,  at  the  respective  ports  of  deliveiy,  it 
»  genermlly  spent  there,  and  veiy  little  of  it  brought  home  for  the  use 
of  their  fiuailies. 

It  hat  likewise  been  the  pmcticeof  late  to  keep  seamen  on  board  our 
ssai  of  war  ibr  teveral  years  together,  by  turning  them  from  one  ship  to 
■mhrr.  This  has  bean  a  great  discoun4^ent  to  the  poor  men ;  for, 
besides  the  injury  it  docs  to  their  health,  it  deprives  them  of  the  com- 
iMt  of  enjoying  their  families  and  relations ;  and  by  this,  and  the  other 
kaidthipt  above-mentioned,  many  of  them  have  deterted  the  tervice, 
sad  tinned  PynOes,  or  have  gpne  into  the  service  of  foreign  coun« 

The  whipping  and  pickling  of  seamen,  a  barbarous  practice,  which 
kat  been  much  used  of  late,  bat  likewise  been  a  great  hinderance  io  the 
■anning  of  our  fleet,  and  tendt  to  much  to  debase  the  spirits  of  our 
nnen,  and  is  so  inconsistent  with  that  good  nature,  which  has  always 
Wen  obaerved  to  be  peculiar  to  our  nation,  that  one  would  wonder  how 
mA  a  practice  came  to  be  introduced,  or  so  long  suffined,  without  be- 
isg  deciamd  contrary  to  English  liberty,  and  the  authors  and  inflicten 
ofh  made  infamous  by  the  publick  justice  of  the  country. 

These,  sir,  are  a  few  of  the  many  ill  customs  that  have  been  brought 
iito  the  management  of  our  navy  since  the  restoration,  and  have  occa- 
lionrd  a  decay  of  our  seamen,  and  by  consequence  of  our  naval  glory  ; 
md,  among  the  other  consequences  of  it,  this  is  none  of  the  least,  that 
it  discouragers  young  seamen  from  marrying ;  and  you  know  very  well, 
tkit  the  hinderance  of  propagation  is  a  loss  to  the  nation's  capital  stock. 
So  that,  except  those  abuses  be  redressed,  and  the  war  brought  to  a 
ipeedy  conclusion,  the  numbers  of  our  people  must  needs  diminish ;  and 
»e  shall  not  only  want  seamen,  but  land-soldiers,  and  other  useful 
bands  that  might  Lave  been  employed  in  manufactories,  husbandry, 
planting*  and  other  ways  for  the  defence  of  our  country,  and  increase 
of  our  commonwealth. 

The  growing  complaints  of  our  great  want  of  stfamen  upon  every  oc^ 
cisioa  to  set  out  our  fleet,  and  the  difficulty  to  recruit  our  land-forces, 
iian  undeniable  proof  of  what  I  assert,  and  therefore  deserves  the  most 
Krions  thoughts,  and  utmost  application  of  your  house,  to  prevent  the 
ill  treatment  and  decay  of  so  useful  a  part  of  our  people,  as  our  seamen 
Bast  alwa)*s  be  to  us  who  live  in  an  island. 

To  this  end  it  is  my  humble  opinion,  that  your  house  should  order 
tt  inquiry  to  be  made  into  those  things,  and  particularly  into  the  abuses 
idadng  to  their  pay ;  and  that  thi»  should  not  be  wholly  intrusted  to  a 
committee,  but  be  made  the  business  of  the  whole  house;  and  that  those 
pievancct  may  be  fully  and  freely  debated  there,  for  avoiding  such 
(ttctioes  at  have  been  too  frequent  in  managing  committees,  so  at  to 
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have  complaints  of  publick  grievances,  rather  stifled  than  daly  iaqatred 
into  and  redressed. 

'  For  my  part,  I  should  think  it  proper,  that  the  commissioners  of  th« 
navy  be  ordered  to  bring  in  an  exact  account  of  all  the  money  remaining 
due  to  the  seamen  since  1688,  with  the  names  of  those  seamen,  the 
ships  they  belonged  to,  and  the  time  of  their  service,  and  where  one  maa 
has  been  in  several  ships;  that  the  money  due  to  him  in  every  such  ship 
be  set  down  agsunst  his  name,  with  the  reasons  why  he  has  not  been 
paid.  This  would  help  you  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  and  put 
you  upon  a  certain  method  of  preventing  such  practices  in  time  to  come: 
for  to  whom  should  those  poor  men  make  application  for  help,  but  to 
the  commons  of  England,  to  whom  they  are  so  useful?  There  they 
might  expect  a  fair  hearing,  and  impartial  justice,  without  being  brow- 
beaten, hectored,  and  tricked  out  of  their  rights,  which  they  so  often 
complain  is  their  hard  lot  elsewhere. 

This  would  quickly  retrieve  the  loss  of  our  trade  and  honour,  and 
humble  France  effectually;  which  I  am  afraid  we  shall  scarce  be  able 
to  do,  notwithstanding  our  glorious  successes  by  land,  until  we  have 
utterly  destroyed,  or  at  least  broke,  their  naval  power;  which,  in  all 
probability,  had  been  long  e're  now,  and  the  war  brought  to  a  happy 
conclusion,  but  for  our  naval  mismanagements- above-mentioned,  and 
others  of  the  like  nature. 

I  should  think.  Sir,  that  nothing  can  better  deserve  the  inquiry  of  the 
commons  of  England,  than  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  we  and  Holland, 
the  two  greatest  maritime  powers  of  the  world,  have  been  so  long  in 
confederacy,  yet  so  many  of  our  American  settlements  have  been  ruined 
by  the  French;  and  the  rest  of  our  valuable  plantations  there  are 
exposed  to  continual  danger,  by  that  same  enemy,  whom  for  several 
years  we  have  run  down  by  land,  and  to  whom  we  are  so  much  superior 
at  sea?  It  is  really  a  surprise  to  every  thinking  man,  that  we  have  not 
been  able  hitherto  to  prevent  the  French  King's  being  master  of  the  trea* 
sures  of  the  West  Indies,  and  to  stop  his  bringing  home  their  plate  con- 
tinually to  his  own  country;  while  we  ourselves  are  in  such  want  of 
bullion,  that  we  are  forced  to  melt  down  vast  quantities  of  our  current 
pioney. 

Had  any  man  pretended  to  foretel  twenty  years  ago,  that  England 
and  Holland  should  be  in  war  with  France  and  Spain,  and  not  be  able 
in  a  course  of  fifteen  or  sixteenyeara  war  to  prevent  such  losses  as  both  of  us 
have  had  by  sea,  and  in  our  plantations,  by  the  naval  power  of  France,  nor 
to  make  ourselves  so  much  masters  at  sea,  as  to  hinder  their  continual 
supplies  of  money  from  the  West  Indies,  while  we  ourselves  ar^  in  such 
want  of  it:  I  say,  any  man,  that  should  have  pretended  to  foretel  this, 
would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  false  prophet,  and  brain-«ick  enthu- 
siast, void  of  all  reason ;  nor  would  he  have  been  less  ridiculed  and 
despised,  who  should  have  ventured  to  say.  That  two  such  wise  and 
warlike  nations  could  have  failed  of  effectual  measures,  to  prevent  such 
a  bloody,  lasting,  and  expensive  war  by  land,  when  it  was  in  their  power 
to  have  brought  it  to  a  short  conclusion,  by  a  vigorous  war  at  sea:  for 
had  we  once  seized  the  French  King's  purse  in  the  West  Indies,  which 
pne  would  think  we  might  easily  have  done  by  our  own  native  strength 
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Am^  lecoiided  by  a  ttrong  squadron  of  mco  of  war,  and  a  competent 
nanber  of  brisk  cniisen  upon  his  trade,  he  must  soon  have  dropped 
his  sword;  for  in  that  case  Spain,  instead  of  being  an  advantage  to  him, 
most  have  proved  such  a  burden  as  would  have  broke  hb  back.  I  am 
the  mofe  cooirmed  in  this  opinion,  because  I  have  very  good  informa- 
tmi,  that  had  we  but  a  few  years  ago  sent  a  competent  squadron,  weli 
■innH,  lo  the  West  Indies,  we  might  have  easily  been  masters  of 
Canada,  Ihe  French  plantations  there  being  in  so  great  want,  till  they 
wmsopplkd  1^  a  convoy  of  about  sixty  sail,  that  they  could  not  have 
avQHfcd  submitting  to  us;  and  by  that  means  wa  should  have  eflfectually 
mcored  our  own  plantations  in  Northern  America;  whereas  now,  inMi 
mnofiak  and  other  papers  that  I  have  seen  by  men  who  are  concerned 
to  vndentand  the  state  of  that  country,  it  appears  that  we  are  still  in 
dnger  of  gieater  losses  in  those  parts,  than  any  we  have  yet  sustained* 

IVre  is  one  thii^  more  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of,  as  the  result  of 
ovwaatof  seamen,  occasioned  by  the  mismanagements  abovementioned ; 
and  that  is,  that  many  times  our  losses,  by  storms  at  sea,  proceed  from 
want  of  convoys  in  due  time:  and  thus  it  happens  ihat  our  Virginia  and 
Barhadocs  fleets  which,  in  time  of  peace,  used  to  come  regularly  home 
iaJaly,  August,  or  Septfrmbcr,  now,  for  want  of  convoys  in  due  time, 
do  oAen  laake  it  September  or  Octob^  before  they  set  out  horn  thencet 
aad  are  by  consequence  exposed  to  tiie  tempests  of  the  season:  many 
limes  our  merchant  fleets  outward-bound,  juso,  lose  their  seasons  arid 
■arfcrts  fm*  want  of  convoys;  which  is  not  only  agreat  Joss  to  our  mer- 
dnass  and  tradesmen,  but  ako  to  the  government,  who  lose  in  propor- 
tion ot  their  customs,  what  ^he  merchants  lose  in  trade. 

Though  m«*rchants  and  other  private  odvcntun-rs  may  be  under  dif- 
ficulties, and  insuperable  discouragements,  in  representing  those  things 
to  such  persons  as  they  think  capable  to  give  them  ease  and  redress;  the 
OMnroons  of  Kogland  can  never  be  under  such  circumstances,  as  to 
lukeit  inconvenient  or  unsafe  for  them  to  make  due  inquiries  into  the 
eaoses  of  such  misfortunes,  and  to  advise  to  such  methods  as  may  prevent 
ibe  like  in  time  to  come. 

Whatever  views  others  may  have  in  prolonging  a  war,  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  people  of  England,  whose  representatives  you  arc,  to  bring  it  to 
s  speedy  aiid  honourable  conclusion.  And  1  think  it  is  plain,  that  the 
reducing  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies  to  the  obedience  of  King  Charles  * 
would  be  the  speediest,  as  well  as  the  most  effectual  way  of  doing  it 
This  woold  give  us,  at  the  same  time,  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  our 
Uade  in  those  parts,  and  of  getting  some  convenient  ports  to  secure  it, 
which,  by  the  articles  of  the  treaty  t,  wc  are  allowed  to  retain,  if  we 
tike  thcsn  out  of  the  bands  of  the  French ;  and  this  is  the  least  the 
Spaniards  ougiic  to  grant  us,  in  consideration  of  the  blood  and  treasure 
ve  have  spent  on  their  account.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  we 
ikould  not  rather  be  intrusted  to  conveigh  and  bring  home  their  plate, 
lo  be  made  use  of  for  our  mutual  wealth  and  defence,  than  that  it 
ikoold  be  suffered  to  come  under  the  French  Kin^s  management,  to  be 
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made  use  of  against  us  bi)th.  I  know  it  is  objected  by  some,  that  this 
would  give  umbragi*  to  the  Spaniards,  and  increase  the  aversion  of  that 
country  against  the  House  of  Austria.  But  this  can  have  no  weight 
with  any  man  of  thought,  for  to  suffer  the  treasures  of  the  West  Indies 
to  continue  in  the  French  King's  power,  is  the  most  effectual  disservice 
that  can  be  done,  not  only  to  the  house  of  Austria,  but  to  all  Europe; 
nor  is  there  any  more  reason  that  the  Spaniards  of  King  Charles's  party 
should  conceive  umbrage  at  having  their  West  Indies  under  the  manage- 
ment  and  protection  of  us  and  the  Dutch,  during  the  war,  than  thoseof  the 
Duke  of  Anjou's  ♦  parly  do  at  the  French  King's  having  the  manage- 
ment and  protection  of  it  at  present;  or,  if  both  of  them  be  jealous  at  it, 
there  is  no  cause  to  be  given  why  we  should  regard  the  one,  more  than 
he  does  the  other. 

The  case  being  thus,  Sir,  I  hope  that  you  and  our  other  patriots  will 
take  it  into  consideration;  and  since  we  have  already  contributed  so 
much  towards  the  security  of  the  United  Provinces,  by  procuring  them 
a  good  frontier,  and  have  likewise  done  so  much  for  the  empire;  it 
would  seem  but  reasonable  that  we  should  think  of  doing  something  that 
may  be  of  advantage  to  ourselves,  with  relation  to  our  tvade,  lest  it  take 
another  channel,  and  so  we,  who  have  done  most  of  any  of  the  allies, 
should  also  come  to  suffer  more  than  any  of  them  ty  this  long  and  ex- 
pensive war. 

This  is  the  more  reasonable,  because  our  allies  the  Dutch  are  very 
careful  of  their. trade,  and  maintain  an  advantageous  commerce  with  the 
French,  not  withstand  mg  the  war;  and  likewise  with  the  Spanish  West- 
Indies  by  way  of  Curassaw;  so  that  they  have  brought  home  dou\>le  tlie 
plate  from  thence  since  the  war,  that  they  did  in  time  of  peace,  whereas 
we  have  brought  home  far  le^.  And,  on  this  occasion,  I  cannot  but 
think  the  Spaniards  of  King  Charles's  party  might  easily  be  induced  to 
grant  us  and  the  Dutch  the  same  conditions  of  trade  to  the  Spanish 
dominions,  exclusive  of  all  others,  that  the  Marquis  de  Bergamanero 
ofilered  us  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  as  has  been  mentioned 
already. 

I  am  not  of  capacity  to  judge,  whether  it  be  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Spain  and  the  West-Indies,  that  we 
should  diminish  the  number  of  our  forces  in  the  Netherlands:  but, 
according  to  my  poor  way  of  reasoning,  I  should  think,  if  the  Emperor 
would  redi-ess  the  grievances  of  the  Hungarians,  and  persuade  the  other 
Popish  princes  of  the  empire  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  German 
protcstants;  our  allies  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  might  find  the 
French  employment  enough  on  that  side,  and  leave  us  and  the  Dutch 
with  part  of  our  fleet  and  forces  to  manage  the  war  in  Spain,  and  the 
West-Indies.  And,  since  both  of  them  require  a  naval  force,  we  should 
have  the  money  for  their  provisions  and  pay  circulate  among  ourselves ; 
whereas  vast  sums  of  our  money  arc  now  spent  by  our  army  beyond  sea, 
to  the  inrichingof  our  allies,  while  we  ourselves  arc  impoverished. 

We  should  also,  by  this  means,  recover  the  plantations  we  have  lost, 
sjcure  those  that  are  in  danger,  deprive  the  French  of  theirs,  and  re« 
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ov  Mc«*lbiiiMl-Uuid  fiihfrj,  which  would  be  a  otattent  nuneiy 
fe  Mmeo,  sad  racorer  our  tnule  to  the  StreightBi  tee.  thmt  dqmdcd 

lUsp  Sir,  in  my  bumble  opinion,  would  be  a  speedy  end  eflectmd 
vay  to  lecrieve  our  naval  glory  and  trade,  and  to  humble  France,  so  as 
to  pul  it  out  of  their  power  to  impose  the  St.  Germains  fiunily  \  upon 
to^  and  enslave  Europe,  which  is  the  chief  design  of  the  war. 

But  1  am  afmid  we  shall  be  for  from  obtainii^  it  by  a  land  war  onfyt 
vUle  the  Fmch  King  is  master  of  the  Spanish  West-Indies,  of  such  a 
Mful  farce,  of  so  gml  a  tmde,  of  such  lar^gB  dominions,  secured  by 
frontier  gttisons,  and  of  such  an  absolute  power  over  hb  sub* 


1  sball  conclude  with  this  observation,  that,  since  we  are  in  an 
ishnd,  it  ought  tA  be  our  principal  care  to  be  always  in  a  condition  to 
mm  mrJUii  wdk  and  Mmmv,  as  it  ought  to  be  that  of  governments  on 
the  continent  to  be  always  in  a  condition  to  man  and  provide  well  their 
feonticr  towns;  because  the  neglect  of  the  one  may  be  as  fatal  to  us,  as 
the  neglect  of  the  other  to  them :  and,  since  our  situation  is  so  happy 
as  to  make  us  need  no  standing  army,  in  time  of  peace,  it  would  seem 
to  beoor  intenst  to  enlarge  and  advance  our  trade,  so  as  we  may 
dwap  have  a  ccmipetent  number  of  seamen  in  readiness  to  man  our 
tsH,  whenever  occasion  requires  it. 

This  is  what  1  have  to  suggest  about  retrieving  our  naval  gjloiy ;  and, 
if  it  may  be  «»f  any  use  to  the  publick,  it  b  wholly  due  to  you  who 
inpaard  this  task  upon  me;  only,  1  beg your  pardon,  that  I  could  not 
and  it  time  enough  for  you  to  make  use  of  last  year,  bo^  I  hope,  il 
assy  do  as  well  this.    1  am, 

Jmmn  4,  Sir, 
1706. 

Your  humble  Servant, 
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Sir, 

I  HAVE  been  longfr  than  I  intended,  but  hope  you  will  excuse  me, 
kccanscyou  know  when  once  I  am  engaged  in  this  subject,  I  cannot  tell 
hum  to  leave  il.  But  to  make  the  thing  as  easy  as  possible  to  yourself, 
and  others  to  whom  you  may  impart  this,  I  shall  make  a  brief  rccapitu* 
ktion  of  the  whole,  that  you  may  have  the  substance  of  what  I  have 
laid  at  one  view : 

1.  Take  care  to  reform  the  morals  of  your  oificerB  and  seamen,  ac- 
cording to  the  methods  above-mentioned,  lest  otherwise  heaven  as  well 
Si  the  common  enemy  be  engaged  against  you;  and,  though  there  was 
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nothing  in  this,  you  set  tbere  are  politicrl  reatoni,  why  our  offiociv 
mnd  teamen  ought  to  be  sober  and  regular  i  .)  their  conversation. 

2.  Be  sure  that  the  punishments  on  board  the  fleet  be  such  as  may 
convince  the  seamen,  of  the  odiousness  of  their  crimes,  and  not  such  as 
may  debase  their  spirits,  or  make  them  think  that  the  officers  seek  to 
gratify  their  own  brutish  revenge,  contemn  their  fellow-creatures  and 
subjects,  usurp  a  legislative  power,  or  invade  Magna  Charta,  and  the 
birth-right  of  Englishmen. 

3.  Take  care,  their  provisions  be  good  and  plentiful ;  that  there  be  no 
coWvance  at  frauds  to  the  prejudice  of  the  seamen;  and  let  them  he 
kept  sweet  and  clean,  carefully  looked  after,  when  sick,  and  in  all  other 
lespects  used  kindly. 

4.  Let  them  be  duly  paid,  when  they  come  home,  that  they  may 
have  some  comfortable  enjoyment  of  themselves^  with  their  wives,  re* 
lations,  and  friends;  and  that  the  money,  we  pay  them,  may  circulate 
emong  ourselves.  Let  their  short  allowance,  and  prise-money,  be  duly 
paid,  at  the  same  time  with  their  wages,  and  their  plunder  be  duly 
ihared  among  them. 

5.  Lef  the  quarters  of  the  sick  and  wounded  be  duly  paid,  and  let 
their  doctors  and  sui^geons  on  board,  or  a-shore,  be  skilful  and  careAil, 
and  furnished  with  good  medicines. 

6.  Take  care  that  men  be  advanced,  according  to  their  merit ;  and 
let  not  seniority,  without  other  qualifications,  or  letters  of  recommend- 
tion,  and  niooey  or  interest,  be  the  ordinary  steps  to  advancement. 
And,  to  this  end,  let  a  list  of  all  thos^  who  behave  themselves  well  on 
any  occasion,  be  carefully  kept,  and  at  the  end  of  every  expedition  laid 
before  the  prince  and  parliament* 

7*  Let  seamen's  wages  be  raised  according  to  the  present  proportion 
ef  the  wages  of  servants  and  labourers,  as  was  the  old  commendable 
practice:  for  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  government,  that  private  penons 
should  pay  and  reward  better  than  they, 

8.  Let  there  be  money  always  at  the  pay-office  to  satisfy  the  execu* 
tors  of  those  who  die  in  the  service,  or  those  who  have  lawful  powers  to 
receive  the  pay  of  such  as  have  been  turned  over  into  other  ships,  before 
the  ships,  they  belonged  to,  were  paid :  and  let  an  end  fur  ever  be  put 
to  that  mischievous  practice  of  calls  and  recalls,  in  attending  upon 
which,  many  have  spent  the  greatest  part  of  their  pay,  before  they 
received  it. 

9.  In  a  word,  let  all  those  abuses  introduced  into  the  management  <tf 
our  fleet,  since  the  restoration,  be  inquired  into  and  redressed ;  and  let 
commissions  be  given  to  such  as  have  been  bred  to  navigation,  and  have 
a  good  repute  among  the  mariners :  for  such  officers  will  be  able  to  raise 
most  of  their  men  by  their  own  reputation. 

These  methods  will  save  many  thousands  of  pounds  to.  the  nation, 
that  are  spent  by  press-gangs,  press-ketches,  and  in  provisions  and  wages 
to  keep  men  on  board  ships,  that  are  laid  i^p,  during  the  winter,  to 
prevent  their  running  away. 

Had  these  things  been  put  in  practice  at  the  beginning  of  this  war» 
there  had  been  no  complaint  for  want  of  seamen;  the  decay  that  h8# 
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mot  ka^^eDcd  hi  our  tnile  and  manu&Gtones(tlie  natand  conseqnencet 
of  war)  wooM  have  brought  more  into  the  service^  than  ire  should  havo 
Mnfed;  and  when  the  war  had  been  over,  and  trade  restored^  thote 
Iradamen  would  have  returned  from  the  fleet  to  their  former  employ* 
wmM^  which  would  have  prevented  our  being  overstocked  with  seameny 
kr  Che  rest  roust  have  been  employed  by  merchantmen. 

BcCaie  I  conclude,  1  must  put  you  in  mind,  of  what  you  and  I  dia* 
eooned  before  the  present  war  was  proclaimed,  when  you  asked  my 
iMMghts  about  the  great  naval  expedition  we  had  then  in  hand. 

You  may  remember,  I  told  you,  that,  if  it  was  designed  for  Spain, 
mj  opinion  was,  that  we  should,  in  the  first  place,  seise  the  Isle  of 
lunoica,  and,  by  consequence,  possess  ounelves  of  the  noble  port  of 
llahoB  \  erect  a  magiasine  of  naval  stores  there,  and  send  thither  our 
hulks  to  careen  as  we  did  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  time,  when 
we  had  a  war  with  the  Algerines,  und  as  we  did  during  the  lut  war  at 
CalcSb 

By  having  a  good  fleet,  or  at  least  a  strong  squadron,  there  all  the 
year,  we  should  have  been  masters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  have  pre- 
vcasad  the  French  from  sending  recruits  to  luly  and  Spain:  and  as  the 
plain  result  of  this  the  Duke  of  Saving  had  not  been  reduced  to  such 
itrsigbt%  Dor  the  confederacy  oblig^  to  so  much  expence  and  danger 
in  snding  him  relief ;  nor  had  Barcelona,  and  all  the  advantages  which 
King  Charkag^ned  in  Spain,  been  in  so  much  danger  of  being  lost  by 
the  op|iortunity  which  the  French  had  to  attack  Barcelona  by  sea  and 
land,  in  retaking  of  which  they  were  visibly  disappointed  by  the  imroe* 
diate  hand  of  heaven.  Nor  should  the  French,  after  such  a  Uow  a* 
they  received  there,  have  been  in  a  condition  to  march  their  troops  round, 
to  regain  Castile,  dispossess  our  allies  of  Madrid,  retake  Carthagena  on 
the  Spanish  coast,  and  Alcantera  on  the  frontien  of  Portugal,  to  the 
evident  hasard  of  driving  King  Charles  ag^n  out  of  all  those  Spanish 
dominions,  the  reducing  of  which  has  cost  England  so  much  blo(Ml  and 
Boney. 

Nur  should  we  have  boen  under  any  necessity  of  courting  the  expen- 
•ive,  and  hitherto  almost  useless,  alliance  of  the  Portuguese;  but, 
having  such  a  good  harbour  and  place  of  arms  as  Port-Mahon,  we 
ihould  quickly  have  been  masters  of  Majorca,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily, 
hate  reduced  Naples  to  the  obedience  of  King  Charles,  and  obliged 
the  Italian  potentates,  the  pope  not  excepted,  either  to  come  into  the 
alliance,  or  to  pay  contributions:  Which  would  have  prevented  his 
visible  partiality  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  that  has  kept  the 
war  so  long  on  foot,  and  has  so  much  endangered  the  liberty  of  Europe^ 
and  the  protestant  religion,  and  given  the  French  King  so  fair  a  chance 
to  destroy  our  own  liberty  and  religion,  by  imposing,  with  the  assistance 
of  our  male-contents  at  home,  that  St.  Gcrmains  pretender  upon  us, 
sod  making  him  real  as  well  as  titular  King  of  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  had  we,  according  to  the  maxims  of  all  wise 
iflvaders,  fint  secured  ourBclves  of  a  port  and  place  of  arms  upon  thp 
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fkirts  of  their  domiDions,  as  we  might  easily  have  done*  by  teisiof  Port« 
Mahon,  we  should  have  prevented  the  fatal  mi«management  of  the  war, 
ill  Italy  and  Spain,  where  sometimes  the  French,  and  sometimes  the 
allies,  have  had  the  advantage  of  one  another,  by  a  sodden  run,  as 
happens  in  a  game  at  football ;  and  had  we  kept  that  port  after  the  war 
was  over,  which  could  not  well  have  been  denied  us,  we  might  have 
made  it  a  magazine  and  station  for  ships,  to  command  the  Mediterranean, 
and  protect  our  Streights  trade,  and  should  thereby  have  been  in  condi- 
tion, by  a  naval  power  (without  incurring  any  danger  from  standing 
amies)  to  hold  the  balance  of  Europe  in  our  hands ;  which,  as  it  is 
our  natural  province,  is  England's  greatest  security  and  glory. 

From  all  this.  Sir,  I  hope,  that  you  and  the  rest  of  our  good  patriota 
will  take  care  to  propose  due  methods  for  retrieving  our  naval  glory, 
and  to  see  that  the  war  be  so  carried  on,  as  it  may  be  brought  to  a  speedy 
and  honourable  conclusion;  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  can  never 
be  done,  except  by  our  naval  force  we  deprive  the  French  King  of  the 
continual  supplies  of  money  he  has  firom  the  West-Indies,  or  carry  the 
war  into  his  own  country.  And,  I  think.  Sir,  it  is  but  reasonable,  that 
having  done  so  much  already  for  the  house  of  Austria,  and  our  other 
allies  the  Dutch,  we  should  now  begin  to  think  of  doing  something  for 
ourselves,  that  othere  may,  not  run  away  with  the  greatest  part  of  the 
profit,  while  we  have  borne  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  charge  of  the 

Adieus 
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i4>iidoD,  printed  in  tbe  Year  1705.   Qa«rto,  containing  fire  pages,  and  tbc 
Picture  of  a  Jannt  in  the  title-page. 


A SNEAKER  is  something  so  very  like  fio^Atii^,  that  it  requires  a 
metapkysictd  brain  to  define  him.  He  is  amererep^,  that  should 
have  had  the  serpent  for  his  father,  by  his  creeping  upon  his  beVy^  and 
Eoe  for  his  mother,  by  his  readiness  to  comply  xoith  temptatiofis.  He  was 
bom  with  a  tongue,  but  his  eye-sight  took  away  the  use  of  it;  for  he  no 
looner  saw  the  golden  apple  of  preferment,  but  he  laid  hold  of  it,  and 
was  silent. 

He  might  be  a  chameleon  for  his  different  appearances,  but  he  knows 
not  how  to  live  upon  air.  He  is  a  mere  weathercock,  though  not  a 
liigh-church-roan,  and  always  faces  about,  and  turns  his  backside  upon 
every  wind  but  what  blows  from  the  court.  He  is  for  sending  over  for 
the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  and  breeding  him  up  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  church  of  England  one  session  of  parliamenti  and  for  letting  in  John 
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Cdfia  imo  St  Stephen't  chapdmnodier;  he  is  tormjing  Hog  WiOiam 
Md«  a  feloiiknis  tmty  in  the  last  leigD,  hut  is  for  a  more  dengemot 
eyecMcnt  in  tiiis»  since  the  partition  only  allected  us  in  onr  concern 
abroad,  hot  a  oonpiehension  would  ruin  us  at  home.  In  short,  he 
1  Jbr  nothing,  fwHmmeii  UHcra^  is  a  standing  rule  in  jm- 


ia£k' 


He  wae  poct-kurrat  to  Monsieur  Poussin,  and  lodged  in  the  same 
hoM  with  him,  when  he  sneaked  out  from  his  company  the  last  time 
ihsy  OKt  togrthcr»  at  the  Blue-posti;  but  now  his  Sl  Maw's  Musete 
gpicn  the  Frnch  troops  a  Cornish  hug,  and  Aung  them  all  upon  their 
bacfcjy  as  mi^  be  seen  in  hisexcellent  metre,  inscribed  to  Uie  Duke  of 
Marlboffoiudi»  as  it  is  inserted  in  that  faluable  p^Mr,  called.  The 
Duelling  Post* 

He  has  been  a  member  of  parliament  for  one  of  our  univenities,  yet 
shrinks  back  from  the  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  that  church  which  la 
acknowledged  by  his  dectors  for  the  only  true  one.  He  is  a  man  of 
graaS reach  and  abilities,  in  distinguishing  metals;  and,  if  he  Hid  but 
kmm  the  diffsrence  of  the  miaen-mast  from  the  main,  as  well  as  that  of 
ahmisdVmfrom  aguinea,  he  might  make  an  admirable  commander  of 
dbeiiBfy. 

He  is  a  gentknvm  that  has  slept  mmwf  the  remembrance  of  what  r^ 

commended  him  to  be  knight  of  the  shire  for  ,  and  dreamt  himself 

into  aplace  in  the  cscchequer;  which  has dassled  his  em  so,  and  coih 
founded  his  underrtanding^  that  he  sits  down,  as  if  at  hu  journey's  end, 
with  a  pension  of  fifteen^hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  thinks  he  hm 
daut  enough  for  his  country,  who  sent  him  up  to  town  to  do  their  busi* 
not  his  own,  in  making  provision  for  himself. 
He  is  one  that  was  to  play  the  Devil  with  the  Observator,  for  writing 
iinst  the  church,  before  his  tryal,  but  had  not  a  word  to  say  for  it 
er;  some-body  had  lived  so  merrily,  as  to  forget  the  day  of  the  month 
on  which  he  was  found  guilty.  His  hand  is  always  open,  though  his 
mouth  n  shut.  His  heart  u  as  good  as  any  man's  in  England,  for  the 
church  established;  but  charity  begins  at  home,  and  let  the  national 
leli^ion  sink  or  swim,  as  long  as  one  is  taken  care  of. 

He  b  against  tacking  the  occasional  conformbt's  hill  to  the  land-tax, 
not  for  the  sake  of  his  country,  but  himself.  He  is  tacked  to  an  office, 
vhich  he  is  loth  to  be  dbjoined  from ;  and,  for  that  cause,  hinders  the 
other^s  conjunction.  He  b  cap  in  hand  to  his  elector^  before  th^ 
return  him  for  their  member ;  but,  when  once  got  upon  their  shoulders  % 
he  will  ride  t  them  to  some  purpose.  It  matters  not  what  instructions 
they  give  him;  great  men  are  allowed  to  have  treacherous  memories, 
snd  he  will  not  part  with  that  titie  to  greatness. 

He  b  an  Aristotelian,  tho'  he  loves  the  mammon  of  unrighteousnem 
loo  much  to  hv  a  philosopher;  and  bb  actions  are  sufficient  arguments 
Id  shew,  that  the  corruption  of  one  thing  is  the  generation  of  another  {, 
kf.  He  makes  appear,  that  the  defection  of  a  good  man  to  a  had  party 

*  at  tmatry  tltttom,  iti%  emtemvy  to  carry  th«  mcaibert  cboMo  ia  trioBph  om  ■«»*• 
•lioaiden  about  tbo  tevn- 
f  B«ct«r  amd  •m|t«  mdub  thorn  h«  rmrtMatt. 
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is  the  accession  of  an  ill  one ;  and,  if  he  did  not  know  himself  to  have 
■lade  a  wrong  and  unjustifiable  choice,  he  would  never  be  ashamed  of 
declaring  his  mind  in  favour  of  it  ;  which  shews  modesty  has  not  for- 
saken him,  though  honesty  seems  to  have  bidden  him  adieu. 

Though  he  is  not  qualified  to  be  one  of  his  grace  of  Canterbur/s  chap* 
lains,  because  he  is  not  a  churchman  good  enough,  he  may  serve  for 
one  of  his  water-men,  for  to  look  one  way,  and  row  another,  is  their 
business.  He  was  put  into  a  post,  under  pretence  of  being  a  church' 
roan,  but  imagines,  the  ready  way  to  keep  in  ir,  is  not  to  be  against  the 
dissenters;  for  some-body  has  said.  They  are  too  great  a  body  to  be 
disobliged;  and  he  knows  he  stands  but  upon  slippery  ground,  wkHe 
he  gives  not  implicit  obedience  to  some-body's  orders. 

He  is  one  that  has  been  deputed  by  the  people  to  make  new  laws,  and 
hinks  it  of  no  consequence  what  becomes  of  the  old.  He  is  of  a  modem 
cut ;  and  the  very  reason,  that  should  be  of  force  with  him  to  stand  up 
for  the  church,  slackens  his  resolutions  to  defend  her.  She  has  been  a 
church  from  the  beginning,  and  King  Solomon's  mistress  *  is  too  anti- 
quated, and  out  of  date,  for  a  courtier^s  embraces. 

He  is  a  pretended  stickler  for  the  queen's  authority,  just  so  long  as  he 
receives  the  queen's  money,  while,  to  shew  how  undeserving  he  is  of  her  royal 
fietvour,  he  confederates  himself  for  the  downfall  of  the  queen's  religion. 
He  is  an  Englishman  with  a  Scotch  heart,  an  Irish  pair  of  heels,  and  a 
Spanish  countenance.  His  policy  consists  in  a  demtire  look,  his  courage 
in  withdrawing  himself  when  there  is  an  occasion;  his  constancy  is 
variation;  and  his  honesty  is  what  you  think  6t  to  calllt,  for  I  know  not 
where  to  find  it. 

He  is  for  a  single  ministry  f,  that  he  may  play  the  Tom-double  under 
itf  and  had  rather  the  management  of  affairs  should  be  in  one  great  lord's 
or  court  lady's  hands,  than  in  several;  because  the  fewer  the  super* 
intendants,  the  more  may  be  the  miscarriages  of  those  that  are  snbordt^ 
Date  to  them«  without  being  discerned.  Not  that  he  is  of  thi9  temper 
lor  any  other  account,  since,  notwithstanding  his  pretended  afiections 
Ibr  her  Majesty's  person  and  government,  he  leans  more  towards  h 
commonwealth  than  a  monarchy,  and  had  rather  the  executive  power 
was  to  be  intrusted  with  a  committee  oY  safety 't,  and  he  to  be  the 
Obadiah  of  the  party,  than  to  be  lodged  where  it  is. 

He  was  for  resuming  of  grants  the  last  reign,  for  fear  there  would  be 
none  left  to  be  given  away  in  this,  and  always  for  having  commissionen 
to  state  the  publiclc  accompts,  till,  by  getting  into  a  post  himself,  be 
was  rendered  obnoxious  to  their  censures.  lie  is  against  flinging  out  of 
the  house  all  members  of  parliament  possessed  of  offices  erected  since  the 
year  84,  because  a  sneaker  ||  was  in  employ  before  that  time  of  the  day  ; 
and  under-hand  makes  an  interest  against  the  Occasional  bill,  because  he 
it  a  sort  of  an  occasionalist  himself. 

He  goes  to  church,  because  the  queen  does,  and  is  ready  to  give  hit 
vote  for  as  many  millions  &s  shall  be  desired ;  because  he  knows  how  t^ 
make  the  double  account,  his  quota  coqnes  to,  out  of  them.   He  is  a 

•  The  charch  bf  God.  f  A  prim*  minister. 

t  11m  fOvenuMt  wat  to  ttiled,  when  the  parliament  rebelled  aceinat  Kiaif  Chartea  tlia  fIraU 
I  Via.  The  particular  penoa  hereby  inteaidcdi 
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lUte  bennopbradite,  an  ambidexter :  Jacob  T— n  with  his  two  left- 
lep  makes  not  such  an  aukward  figure  as  he  does.  He  is  like  the  satyr 
in  the  (iable,  that  blows  hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath,  and  never 
does  any  thing  praise-worthy,  but  when  he  blushes  for  shame  of  his 
pbjing  at  hide  and  seeki  with  his  old  principles,  at  the  sight  of  an 
old  

Dr.  jy-  nt  is  a  saint  to  him^  and  played  the  man ;  for  he  no  sooner 

changed  sides,  but  hb  peace  abroad  and  war  at  home  told  the  world  so. 
Bat  he  plays  the  child's  part ;  and,  because  be  shuts  his  own  eyes, 
^ioks  no  creature  in  the  world  sees  hin|.  The  one  cares  not  who  knows 
what  be  is,  and  the  other  would  be  taken  for  what  be  is  not.  Of  the 
tvo  shmers  the  first  is  the  more  commendable,  for  that  Devil  can  lest 
do  BUBcbief^  that  appears  in  his  own  shape,  than  the  form  of  an  angel 
of  hgbt. 

Ht  never  looks  upon  her  Majest/s  arms,  but  Semoer  Eadem  *  givea 
kirn  the  gripes,  for  be  knows  he  had  not  been  what  he  is,  had  he  con- 
tinoed  what  be  was.  He  b  Reguad  Exemphm  f  only  in  his  cloaths, 
not  io  bis  principles,  and  pays  a  greater  deference  to  her  Majest/s  way 
of  dre»  than  her  worship.  He  is  a  figure  of  nought  or  cypher,  that  ia 
of  OK  only  when  you  come  to  tell  noses;  and  rather  weakens  then 
strengthens  a  party,  but  when  the  yea's  and  no's  set  the  clerks  in  parlia- 
sent  at  work,  and  make  them  ^1  to  numeration. 

He  is  the  very  reverse  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  rump  parliament^ 
even  while  he  sides  with  them  that  justify  their  proceeding?.  They  set 
aside  the  house  of  lords  as  useless;  he  is  for  pulling  down  the  authority 
of  the  house  of  commons,  even  while  he  has  the  honour  to  sit  in  it,  and 
making  a  surrendry  of  their  right  in  one  point,  that  he  may  be  taken 
for  a  man  of  peaceable  dispositions  in  all  others.  Moderation  is  his 
pretence,  but  getting  of  money  immoderately  is  his  practice,  and  Undt 
kthtat  qwjtrot  nemo  itd  oportet  habere  ^,  is  a  lecture  that  takes  up  his 
whole  consideration. 

He  forwards  the  dispatch  of  the  publick  business,  that  he  may  be  the 
•oooer  a  fingering  the  publick  funds;  and,  having  railed  himself  into  an 
office,  is  under  dreadful  apprehensions  of  being  railed  out  of  it  again.  To 
conclude,  be  is  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good  red-herring;  he  is  the  punctwm 
talMemt  of  all  parties,  yet  never  serviceable  to  any.  He  is  always  in 
■kition,  yet  might  as  well  sit  still  for  the  good  he  does  in  being  so;  and, 
if  any  city,  town,  or  county,  wants  such  a  representative  for  the  ensuing 
parliament,  he  will  give  him  as  lusty  promises  as  the  best  shall,  and  is 
ready  to  be  returned  to  the  clerk  of  the  crqwu,  when  his  electors  shall 
ikink  fit;  if  not,  let  them  look  out  for  one  that  will  come  up  to  hrs  word, 
and  their  expectations,  for  I  shall  not  pretend  to  direct  them,  when  they 
have  such  an  ample  field  to  choose  in.  For  1  am  an  enemy  to  black 
Ints,  and  am  for  leaving  the  people  of  England  to  the  freedom  of 
elcctiuns. 


*  t.  9.  Alwj*  th«  Mm« ;  th«  Q«e«a*t  notto.    ^  Conforniablc  to  hit  aoverrlfn't  •xaniple. 
t      bodj  •a^viTM  wb«r«  he  m%y       it ;  but  It  oiutt  b«  had. 
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LOYALTY, 

Attended  with 

GREAT  NEWS  FROM  DRAKE'S  AND  RALEIGH'S  GHOS 

Presenting  the  true  means  whereby  Britain  may  be  recovered  froi 
maladies,  and  obtain  a  la&ting  happiness,  honour,  and  renown 
an  heroick  poem. 

VicimuSf  o  magnis  tandem  exauditu  Fiorum 
Vota  Deu8,  nunc  alma  sabu^  nancsrcula  curat 
Omnipotem.'—^  

London,  printed  for  the  Author,  in  170s.   Quarto,  containing  sixteea  | 


TO  THE  QUEEN. 
May  it  please  your  Majesty  ^ 

THE  sense  of  my  unworthiness  would  have  discouraged  roc 
this  bold  address,  had  not  your  Majesty  assured  the  ivorld  of 
most  gracious  condescension  to  forgive  greater  trespasses. 

Moit  gracious  Sovereign^ 

My  plain  Muse  has  herein  been  favoured  to  represent  the  n 
conceptions  of  some  of  your  Majesty's  loyal  subjects,  whoaredesei 
esteemed  amongstthe  most  wise  and  understanding  persons,  and  sucl 
have  merited  from  the  crown  equal  with  most;  which,  if  hi 
Majesty  had  lived  a  few  days  longer,  would  have  been  apparent 

I  humbly  crave  pardon  for  this  presumption,  and  beg  the  hem 
your  Majest/s  gracious  acceptance  hereof,  praying  (with  all  loyi 
dutiful  subjects)  for  your  Majesty's  long  and  prosperous  reign,  1 
glory  of  God,  and  the  protestant  religion,  which  is,  and  shall  1 
ooQstant  and  most  hearty  petition  of. 

Your  Majesty's 

Most  loyal, 

And  most  humble  servan 

John  Sadl 


OREAT  NEWS,  Ac. 


HAD  not  the  •ovVeign  of  the  globe  took  care, 
£v'n  on  the  precipice  of  black  despair. 
To  send  us  a  deliverer  of  our  isle. 
Who  changed  the  gloomy  scene  and  made  us  smile : 
(lUosti^ous  Nassau  %  that  bright  rising  sun) 
Britannia  had  been  mined  and  undone  t* 

A  new  meridian  light  he  did  erect; 
And  by  diffusive  rays  of  heat  protect; 
Cbacing  away  the  frightful  shades  of  night, 
When  arm'd  Destmction  stood  in  all  our  sight. 

Look!  lodLl— what  splendid  form  docs  now  surprise. 
Moving  with  comly  gate  before  our  eyes  ? 
Each  step  it  sofUy  does  to  us  advance ; 
Looks  not  with  pale,  but  shining  countenance; 
So  graceful,  that  the  near  approaching  sight, 
Instead  of  terror,  does  command  delight, 
And  to  a  sweet  composure  does  invite. 

DrakeU  Ghost. 

Forth  from  that  sweet  place  where  bless'd  shades  do  dwell, 
To  my  dear  Albion  (  I  am  sent  to  tell  :— 
Kind  hea/n  for  her  has  blessings  treasured  up, 

The  hieroglypbick  is  this  golden  cup ; 

This  cup  of  consolation  in  my  hand, 
Britannia !  Now  be  wise  and  understand. 

When  the  proud  daring  powers  of  Spain  combin'd  ||, 
And  in  a  friglitful  grand  armado  join'd  ; 
Which  they  Invincible  did  proudly  call  ; 
Old  Bt'lsebub  could  not  forbear,  and  all 
Th'  infernal  fu-nds,  who  then  began  to  grin, 
To  see  his  subjects  toiling  in  their  gin, 
And  compasb'd  in  

When  Plutus  mustered  up  his  furious  legions 
Through  all  his  sulph'rous,  dark,  and  smoky  regions. 
Drawn  forth  in  line  of  battle,  to  invade 
Thy  land :    And  when  his  grenadiers,  with  spado, 
Tliought  with  one  mighty  thrust  to  shovel  down 
This  isle  into  the  sea,  with  nod  and  frown; 
Prupitious  heaven  all  their  roea&ures  brake, 
And  by  a  word  of  full  command  bcspake, 
Bt^pake  me  §  fur  the  instrument,  and  gave 
A  mandate  that  I  should  Britannia  save. 

*  Willi—  PriBM  ofOnoM.      t  Oj  a  popUh  King  «nd  coubcU.      I  EaflMd* 
I  lu  1MB.       I  Adminl  Dr»ke. 
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The  famous  Queen  Elisabeth  then  leigp'd. 
Whose  admiral  1  was ;  and  (when  obtained 
This  joint  commission)  hea/n  did  then  inspire. 
And  taught  me  to  prepare  new  works  of  fiie  ^ ; 
Wing'd  with  a  thundering  vengeance,  and  such  roa 
Such  desolation  as  ne^'er  known  before. 

Most  of  their  floating  Cyclope  isles  then  flew 
Up,  through  the  wounded  air,  in  open  view ; 
While  some  sunk  down  in  Neptune's  watry  grave. 
With  shrieks  to  th'  Virgin  Mary  f,  them  to  save. 

The  eccho  wearyM  was  with  frightful  sound. 
More  dreadful  than  rouifd  Cerb'nis  barkings,  round 
The  Gulph  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  ^where 
Tremendous  horror  and  amazement  stare 
On  one  another  with  erected  hair.) 
The  Spanish  monarchy  was  dien  overthrown; 
And  looking  round  for  help,  but  finding  none. 
Sunk  down  and  gave  an  universal  groan. 
Her  isles  in  Western  Indies  then  did  shake. 
And  all  her  territories  in  the  name  of  Drake  I. 

Go,  tell,  —  Drake's  ghost  a  prophecy  has  brought. 
Worthy  of  glorious  Anne's  most  pond'rous  thought : 
The  British  vessel  shall  through  billows  flee. 
Far  from  the  prospect  of  the  Vulture's  eye; 
And,  from  the  new  world  which  I  first  survey'd. 
In  gold  and  silver  mines  they  soon  shall  trade. 

In  this  grand  juncture  of  your  state  afiairs 
Britain,  with  open  eyes,  and  heart,  and  ears, 
That  happiness  shall  seek,  and  seeking  find. 
Which  beak  her  maladies  of  ey'ry  kind. 

The  rest  my  brother's  fallowing  ghost  reveals. 

Hark  England!  for  it  now  most  plainly  deals. 
Dear  Albion!  once  ag^n  ■      Adieu ; 
Think  on  thy  Drake  and  Raleigh  too; 
Thy  friends,  thy  faithful  friends  most  true. 
It  descends,  &c. 

Behold  t   dear  Raleigh's  ghost  approaching  stands 

Before  us  now,  and  awful  love  commands : 

See !  with  what  graceful  motion  it  draws  near ! 

Allures  our  sight,  instead  of  raising  fear. 

Thil  aUudm  to  the  fint  inveBtioo  of  Fir«-thi^,  m  you  will  read  on  page  iGC^  voL  I* 
tTh«  ntttftl  exclamation  of  papbt»  in  time  of  trouble  or  duigcr* 
X  Sec  Drake**  vojages  reund  the  world. 
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Rolens  Gkatt. 

Forth  from  tk'  Elysiaii  shade's  sweet  rest,  I  liie^ 
Assuring  Eo^^Uuid  we  do  svmpathise 
lo  her  i^ctioiis;  and  will  now  detect 
Who  are  her  greatest  foes,  she  does  the  least  suspect. 

Vipers  who  in  her  bowels  lately  bred ; 
Andy  eating  through,  thrust  forth  each  pds'nous  head; 
From  whence  Great-Britun  such  convulsions  fdt. 
Id  whose  swoln  womb  thb  venous  brood  has  dwelt 

These  are  saw  monsters^  who  old  Rome  out-do ; 
And  all  the  late  Ignatian  *  order  too. 
Such,  who  compact  with  all  the  powers  of  hell, 
Therein  etemalljr,  etemally  to  dwell ; 
May  they  but  bring  a  total  desolation 
On  their  own  hated  mother  (English)  nation. 

From  hence,  such  paroxysms;  such  torturing  pai% 
Such  jealousies  and  discontents  do  reign. 
By  whose  inchantments  Engjiand's  smote  so  blind. 
Her  blissful  paradise  she  cannot  find, 
The  place  which  heaven  to  her  has  late  assigp'd. 

Shake  oflf  those  charms;  from  lethargy  arise^ 
And  take  the  counsel  of  the  truly  wife ; 
I'll  be  thy  conduct,  who  am  Raleigh's  ghost. 
And  bring  thy  navy  safe  to  Darien*s  coast  :t 
Blc'ss'd  Havilah     whose  dust  is  ore,  and  shines 
Rich,  and  resplendent  from  her  golden  mines ; 
The  grand  Emporium  of  the  world  for  trade, 
Which  for  heavVs  dearest  favourites  was  made. 

I  (Gundamore's  H  terror  now)  am  sent  to  you, 
From  tlie  consulting  shades,  forthwith  to  shew 
The  bright  transparent  mirror  of  their  heart, 
And  from  them  now  I  faithfully  impart 
This  news  to  my  dear  native  land ;  the  isle 
On  which  heavVs  countenance  begins  to  smile. 

By  their  commands  I  now  am  sent  to  tell— — 
England  all  other  nations  shall  excell 
In  ev'ry  blc&sing,  will  she  timely  take 
Our  counsels,  and  heiv^lf  most  happy  make. 


*  Jnoi't;  Ijiwtim  LAytit*  h^Df  their  Foundrr. 

t  btnt  i  i%  tli't  luhiuus,  ( r  neck  of  ia&d,  on  wbkh  CarthaKena,  Portobrllo.  8tc,  are  lituaU 

t  A  co'r.uioa  naiM  tor  any  coantry  rich  in  gold  tod  tiWer  mines ;  ao  epithet  taken  from  Geaesis 
m.  11. 

^^GraadaaofV  was  the  Spuiish  ambassador  at  the  court  of  En^and,  who  procored  Aaleifh'i 
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Darien*8  thy  right  by  gift ;  arise,  possess 
The  same ;  and  to  thy  lasting  happiness 
Fix  now  the  faroons  era ;  then  disband 
Thy  armies ;  for  heaven's  strong  protecting  hand 
Will  be  thy  bulwark,  and  thy  strong  defence 
From  Frenchified-Spanish  insolence. 

By  this  means  will  the  Evangflick  light* 
Chace  from  those  monnments  of  love  their  night 
Of  Pagan  darkness,  who  now  draw  their  breath 
In  dismal  vale,  among  the  shades  of  death. 
Where  Jim  and  Ojtm  f  constantly  do  haunt. 

Who,  by  this  gospel^beam,  will  strait  avaunt 

O  what  a  blessing,  then,  would  England  be. 
To  cause  the  deaf  to  hear,  the  blind  to  sec  I 

O  let  this  counsel  with  impression  sink 
In  thy  most  serious  thoughts ;  in  time  bethink ; 
If  for  conversipn-work  thou  hast  respect, 
HeaT^n  all  thy  steps  will  order  and  direct ; 
Then,  for  religion's  sake,  thy  golden  trade 
Shall  thrive,  and  truly  prosperous  be  made. 
Th'  angelick  guard  a  trophy  then  will  raise 
To  dear  Britannia's  loud  immortal  praise. 
And  Lewis  t,  to  thy  rich  imperial  crown, 
Shall  bow ;  court  all  thy  favours,  fear  thy  frown : 
While  Europe  stands  amaz'd  at  thy  renown,  [ 
And  all  earth  s  monarchs,  who  shall  know  thy  fame,  * 
Will  then  rise  up  their  blessings  to  proclaim, 
When  they  shall  hear  Britannia's  awful  name.  [ 

Now  let  the  dreadful  doom  of  3fames  the  First ||, 
(Who  all  his  popish  successors  sore  curst) 
light  on  those  black  infernal  minds,  who  join  ' 
This  enterprise  to  break ;  or  shall  repine 
Against  this  deed,  which  hea/n's  broad  seal  does  sign.  [ 

Brand  with  perpetual  stigma  all,  all  those 
Who  thy  fcKcity  in  this  oppose. 
And  treat  'em  as  thou  wouW'st  thy  greatest  foes ; 
And  they  no  less  deserve  all  good  men's  bate. 
Who  of  strange  mountain  bug*bears  do  relate, 
Nigh  Darien  ;  (like  those  wicked  spies  of  old, 
Who  of  tall  Anakims  round  Canaan  told) 
Confronting  Providence  with  brow  most  bold. 

Shake  off  thy  charms,  and  from  deep  sleep  arise ; 
And  take  the  timely  counsel  of  the  wise : 

•  The  gotpel  prMcbed  by  protntmats.      t  Two  Pagmn  d«itiM.     t  The  Km  of  Vraact. 
I  %twwMpMMMdbjthoDBk«of  BvcUafham.  8m  p.  417.  VoLIV. 
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Thick  scalfli  fiwn  Ibj  blind  ^ct  will  then  drop  idt, 
And  thy  desf  cub  ei»(opp*d ;  whibt  all  who  4CoS, 
lualung  o*erlhy  maladict,  will  find 
Thmt  hcav'n's  slow  mills  will  ihem  to  powder  grind. 

Shake  off  th^  strong  intoskating  chatn^ 
And  thyself  with  fix'd  resolotion  arm  ( 
III  be  thy  conduct  (firitain*s  Afartyi^s  Ohost) 
And  bring  thy  navy  sale  to  Daricn's  coasL 

1*11  haste;  and,  at  your  sovereign's  call,  prepare 
A  figure,  which  all  England's  foes  will  lear. 
Vor  can  the  shades  (tho'  happy)  take  fiill  rest, 
TiU  Britain's  0^  her  Paradise  pomesii'd. 
Where  she^  with  peace,  trade,  honour. will  be  bkssTd. 
[Baleigh's  Ghost  vanishes,  &c 

Kind  hea/n  assist  us,  rigjhtly  to  imprava 
Thb  noble  magssine  of  treasured  love. 
O  cleanse  our  drowsy  souls  from  filthy  dreg^ 
Screw  up  our  cras*d  Theorbo's  dusty  peg^ 
And  let  each  sounding  heart-string  tuned  ba 
To  a  most  sweet  melc^ioMs  harmony. 
And  to  a  fervent  soul-transfoming  praise^ 
Since  hca/n  resolves,  by  such  endearing  wa;^ 
Britannia's  gri^fr  to  heal,  and  her  to  glo^  raise. 

Most  welcome  news  these  happy  shades  do  bring, 
Who,  by  divine  instruction,  know  the  thing. 
That  timely  will  prt  vent  the  nation's  woe; 
Who  is  Britannia's  frirnd,  and  who  her  foe* 
Not  like  the  doubttul  oracles  of  old, 
But,  with  lovc'«  freedom,  modest,  plain,  yet  bold. 
They  tell,  whemu  our  happineM  consists ; 
Removing  from  our  eyes  the  strange  inchanting  mists. 

O,  honour'd  EngUnd  !  sure  thy  fame  will  spread, 
And,  in  thy  adversaries     strike  a  dread, 
Since  two  such  men  f  rise  from  the  dead  to  heal 
With  sympathy,  as  if  both  did  feel 
Our  gneis ;  and  all  the  happy  shades  likewise 
Consulted,  how  to  make  us  great  and  wise. 

May  all  those  parasites  an  entrance  find 
In  Strombolo's  and  Etna's  mouths  tt  who  blind 
Our  nation's  eyes,  by  their  Satanick  arts, 
To  hide  true  understanding  from  our  hearts. 
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Now  Ms  DO  longer  rub  oor  fesC'ring  sore, 
Lanc'd  by  great  Raleigh  to  the  very  core ; 
But  wait  in  patience  *till  we  undentand 
What  glorioas  Anne  will  say,  and  what  command. 

The  vapours,  which  did  kte  infect  our  air, 
Depart;  and  our  late  clouds  do  disappear; 
We^U  haste  to  court,  in  hopes  to  gpiin  the  royal  ear. 
And  may  we,  when  we  next  together  meet, 
With  news  celestial,  one  another  greet. 

Mean  while,  to  strengthen  our  assurance,  we 
Illustrious  Anne  will  view ;  whom  all  do  tee 
Encompassed  round  hi  heaven's  dear  embrace. 
Shining  with  glory  fron  its  smiling  £ftce, 
Which  crowns  her  both  with  majesty  and  grace. 
And,  tho'  great  Nassau's  absence  made  it  night. 
Soon  after  rose  this  more  rttplendent  light. 

Of  equal  honotir  to  the  British  throne. 
While  William  or  EUisa,  ^  is  known ; 
Who  does  vn^  new  advancing  lustre  shine. 
And  lives  the  terror  of  the  humbrd  Sein. 

We've  seen  her  arms.  Great  Britain's  cross  display. 
While  baffl'd  France  does  own,  our  Anna's  ray 
Did,  by  the  brightness  of  her  dawning  reign. 
Just  enticing  on  the  globe,  and  late  b^an. 
What  e'er  their  tedious  monarch  wrought,  exceed. 
And  taint  his  grander  by  one  single  deed, 
And  pull  the  Ming  laurels  from  his  head. 

Nor  will,  'till  she  the  mighty  work  has  done, 
Sheath  up,  and  the  contested  balance  won. 
And  finish  what  the  great  Nassau  begun. 

The  treach'rous  See  of  Rome,  and  haughty  France, 
She  now  has  put  in  a  confounding  trance. 
Which,  in  all  joyful  hearts,  does  now  inspire 
New  consolations  from  a  heav*n-bom  fire ; 
And  into  ev^ry  loyal  breast  instills 
What  with  new  love  and  admiration  fills. 

To  France  and  Rome  she  is  the  sterling  mirror 
Of  heart-distracting  grief,  and  thundering  terror. 

Let  Vigo  speak,  if  any  strength  be  left 
In  these,  who  of  their  senses  were  bcreaft. 
And  breathless,  hid  themselves  in  mountains  cleft. 
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Let  France  tell»  who  Anne's  banner  viewM  with  dread, 
When  hlarlbofoug^  her  Tictorioiis  army  led 
Up  to  the  shaken  empire,  to  defend 
From  Lewis's  strong  invasion ;  and  did  send 
All  his  slain  hosttothdr  infernal  plaoe^ 
And  did  hb  captiv'd  generab  pride  abiae. 

Marlborough,  so  great  and  bjave,  he  nfe'em  ligjht 
From  hb  loud  camions  flames  (in  dusk  m  night) 
For  decent  borial  of  those  warriors  all, 
Who  dunt  aspire  to  grasp  th'  imperial  ball. 
The  diadem  and  scepter  (to  enslave 
All  Europe)  lhis,'be  sent  thosehectors  lo  the  grave. 

Let  their  sad  i^iosts  arise  to  tell  th'aknns^  ^ 
Which  smote  France  deaf  and  dumb  thn/  Britam's  arms,  j 
In  spight  of  Maintenon's  *  delusive  charms.  j 

Since  Rome  and  France  proclaim  it  certain  death 
To  speak  of  this  great  conquest  but  one  breath, 
Let  those  shades  rise,  tho*  chey  but  once  appear  J 
Mot  now  lo  tell  the  news  whidi  all  men  hear,  | 
But  to  torment,  and  strike'em  dead  widi  fear.  ^ 

Well  a  sve  'em  leave  Te  Dams  now  to  sing, 
Since  wdcome  post  such  g^ous  news  does  bring. 
If  Lewis  means  at  next  campaign  to  thrive, 
Le  Cbese  t  his  prayen  backwanls  now  must  strive, 
(Tho*  in  much  shame  and  ridicule)  to  mumble. 
While  moon-blind  fops  with  aching  gixsards  grumble. 

Victorious  Anne,  in  a  triumphant  state, 
Her  publick  Hallelujah's  twice  has  sounded. 
And,  when  a  third  time  she  shall  consecrate 

ImmanueKs  t  praise,  may  she  then  be  surrounded 
With  th'  universal  harmony  of  all, 

In  shout,  for  France  and  Rome's  tremendous  fall. 

And  may  she  reign  in  peace  and  honour,  'till 
Time  all  the  sacred  prophecies  fulfil 
A  signet  in  God's  heart ;  a  plague  to  hell : 
And  (with  bis  Royal  Highness  |)  ever  dwell. 
Ever,  in  Beatifick-Vision-Place;  1 
In  the  eternal  (dear  and  full)  embrace  | 
Of  great  Jehovah,  to  behold  his  fece.  J 

'UviilkslMMMVtlttiiffMi.    ♦  Uvit  the  rb«rtMBth*t  CoafMior.    t  Jwu  Chriit. 
I  FriaMOtorgtof  DtMMifc,  Qmm  Aaa'f  Ooiort. 
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A  TBRY  8UKPRI8I1IG  ACCOUMT 
or  ONE 

MR.  ALEXANDER  SELKIRK, 

M4STSR  QF  A  MBBCHANT-IIAH 

THE  CINQUE-PORTS  i 

Who  dreaming  that  the  ship  would  soon  after  be  lost,  he  desired  to  be 
left  on  a  desolate  island  in  the  South-Seas,  where  he  lived  four  yean 
and  four  months,  without  seeing  the  face  of  man,  the  ship  being  a^ 
terwards  cast  away  as  he  dreamed.  As  also.  How  he  came  after- 
wards to  be  miraculously  preserved  and  redeemed  from  that  fatal 
place,  by  two  Bristol  privateers,  called,  The  Duke  and  Duchess ; 
that  took  the  rich  Aquapulco  Ship,  worth  one-hundred  ton  of  gold, 
and  brought  it  to  England.  To  which  is  added,  An  account  of  his 
birth  and  education.  His  description  of  the  island  where  he  was 
cast ;  how  he  sut)sisted ;  the  several  strange  things  he  saw,  and  how 
he  used  to  spend  his  time.  With  some  pious  ejaculations  that  he 
used,  composed  during  his  melancholy  residence  there.  Written  by 
his  own  hand,  and  attested  by  most  of  the  eminent  merchants  upon 
the  Royal-Exchange. 

Quarto,  ^tainiDg  twelve  ptg*** 


IN  the  voyage  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  privateers  belonging  to  Bris- 
tol, who  took  the  rich  Aquapulco  ship,  they  came  to  an  island  call- 
ed Juan  Fernandez;  where  sending  their  pinnace  on  shore,  she  return- 
ed, after  some  time,  bringing  with  her  a  man  cloathed  in  goat  skins, 
who  seemed  as  wild  as  the  goats  themselves. 

Being  brought  on  board  the  Duke,  he  said,  he  had  been  on  the  island 
four  years  and  four  months,  having  been  left  there  by  Captain  Stradliag, 
in  a  ship  called  the  Cinque-Ports,  about  the  year  1705,  of  which  ship 
he  wa5  master ;  and  Captain  Dampier,  who  was  then  with  him,  and 
now  on  board  the  Duke,  told  Captain  Rogers,  he  was  the  best  man 
then  on  board  the  Cinquc-Ports,  who  immediately  agreed  with  him  to 
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l8«Bili<Nibo«fdl  die  Dnke.  Hit  nine  «m  Alexander  Sdkirk,  m 
ScoicfcwMi,  and  die  meimer  of  hb  bdng  foand  diere,  was  by  hm  inak- 
iag  a  fire  die  night  belbrei  when  he  mm  die  two  privateen  aforeiaid, 
jadgpng  theaa  to  be  En^ish,  by  which*  jodgMig  it  to  be  an  habitable 
idaad,  they  had  tent  thor  boat  to  tee;  and  to  he  came  miraculouily 
10  be  ledewned  from  that  tolitaiy  and  tediout  confinement,  who  others 
wiK»  in  all  probability^,  most  have  miiembly  ended  his  life  there. 

He  said.  That,  during  hb  stajr  there,  he  had  seen  several  ships  pass 
by»  but  only  two  of  them  came  in  to  anchor,  which  he  judged  to  bo 
Spaniards,  and  retired  from  them,  upon  which  they  fired  at  him;  had 
thar  been  French,  he  said  he  would  have  submitted  himself,  but  ctmsa 
nther  to  haiard  dying  on  the  island,  than  to  foil  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spamards  in  those  parts,  because  he  believed  they,  would  cither  murder 
hiai,  or  make  him  a  slave  in  their  mines. 

llie  Spaniards  landed  so  near  him,  before  he  knew  where  the^  were, 
that  he  had  much  ado  lo  escape ;  for  they  not  only  shot  at  him,  but 
parraed  him  into  the  woods,  where  he  climbi-d  up  to  the  top  of  a  tree, 
St  the  fiMt  of  which  they  made  water,  and  killed  several  goats  just  by, 
bat  went  off  without  discovering  him. 

He  told  them,  that  he  was  bom  at  Largo,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  in 
Scotland,  and  was  bred  a  sailor  from  his  youth. 

The  reason  of  his  being  left  on  this  melancholy  island,  was  a  diflnw 
aoe  betwixt  him  and  his  captain,  which,  together  with  the  ship's  Mag 
kaky,  made  him  willing  rather  to  stay  there  than  go  along  witn  him.at 
fint,  and,  when  he  was  at  last  willing  to  go,  the  captain  would  not  re- 
crive  him. 

He  had  been,  he  said,  on  the  island,  to  wood  and  water,  when  two  of 
Ike  ship*s  company  were  left  upon  it  for  bix  months  till  the  ship  return* 
ed,  being  chaood  thence  by  two  French  South-sea  ships. 

He  had  with  him  bis  cloaths  and  bedding,  with  a  firelock,  some  pow- 
diT,  bullets,  and  tobacco,  a  hatchet,  a  knife,  a  kettle,  a  bible,  some 
practical  pieces,  and  his  mathematical  instruments  and  books.  He  di- 
verted and  provided  for  himself  as  well  as  he  could  ;  but,  for  the  fiirst 
eight  months,  he  had  much  ado  to  bear  up  against  melancholy,  and  the 
terror  of  being  left  alone  in  such  a  desolate  place. 

He  built  two  huts  with  piemento  trees,  coven^d  them  with  long  grass, 
snd  lined  them  with  the  skins  of  goats,  which  he  killed  with  his  gun  as 
be  wanted,  so  long  as  his  powder  lasted,  which  was  but  a  pound ;  and, 
that  being  near  spent,  he  got  fire  by  rubbing  two  sticks  of  piemento  wood 
lofether  upon  his  knee.  In  the  lesser  hut,  at  some  distance  from  the 
other,  he  dressed  his  victuals,  and  in  the  lai^r  be  slrpt,  and  employed 
kianelf  in  reading,  singing  psalms,  and  praying ;  so  that  he  said  be  was 
s  better  christian  while  in  this  solitude,  or  than,  he  was  afraid,  he  should 
ever  be  again. 

At  fint  ho  never  eat  any  thing  till  hunger  constrained  hira,  partly 
for  gric^f,  and  partly  fur  want  of  bn*ad  and  salt ;  uor  did  he  go  to  bt*d  till 
ke  could  watch  no  longrr ;  the  piemento  wood,  which  burnt  very  clear, 
served  him  both  for  firing  and  cundlc,  and  refreshed  him  with  iu  fragrant 
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He  migfathave  hmd  fish  enoogb,  bat  could  not  eat  thm  for  want  of 
salt,  because  they  occasioned  a  looseness,  except  craw*fisb,  which  are 
there  as  large  as  oar  lobsters,  and  very  good:  These  he  sooMtimes 
boiled,  and  at  other  tiroes  broilixi,  as  he  did  his  goats  flesh,  of  which  lie 
made  very  good  broth,  for  they  are  not  so  rank  as  ours ;  he  kept  an  ac- 
count of  five  hundred  that  he  killed,  while  there,  aod  caught  as  many 
more,  which  he  marked  on  the  ear  and  let  go. 

When  his  powder  6iiled,  he  took  them  by  speed  of  foot,  for  his  way 
of  living,  and  continual  exercise  of  walking  and  running  cleared  him  of 
•11  gro«  humou»,  so  that  hv  ran  with  wonderful  swiftness  through  the 
ivoods,  and  up  the  r<»cks  and  hills,  as  we  perceived,  when  we  employed 
liim  to  catch  ^oats  for  us.  We  had  a  bull-dog,  which  we  sent  with 
several  of  our  nimblest  runners,  to  help  him  jn  catching  goats ;  but  he 
distanced  and  tired  both  the  dog  and  the  men,  catcbed  the  goats,  and 
brought  them  to  us  on  bis  back. 

He  told  us,  that  his  agility  in  pursuing  a  goat  had  once  like  to  have 
cost  him  hit  life ;  he  pursued  it  with  so  much  eagerness,  that  he  catcbed 
hold  of  it  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  of  which  he  was  not  aware,  the 
bushes  having  hid  it  from  him;  so  that  he  fell  with  the  goat  down  the 
precipice  a  great  height,  and  was  so  stunned  and  bruised  with  the  fail, 
that  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  and,  when  he  came  to  his  tenses, 
found  the  goat  dead  under  him.  He  lay  there  about  twenty-four  hours, 
and  wat  scarce  able  to  crawl  to  his  hut,  which  was  about  a  mile  distant, 
or  to  tdr  abroad  again  in  ten  days* 

He  came  at  last  to  relish  his  meat  well  enough  without  salt  or  bread, 
and,  in  the  season,  had  plenty  of  good  tumeps,  which  had  been  towed 
there  by  Captain  Dampier's  men,  and  have  now  overspread  some  acres 
of  ground.  He  had  enough  of  good  cabbage  from  the  cabbage-trees,  and 
seasoned  his  meat  with  the  frait  of  the  piemento  trees,  which  is  the  same 
at  the  Jamaica  pepper,  and  smells  deliciously.  He  found  there  also  a 
black  pepper,  called  Malagita,  which  was  very  good  to  expel  wind,  and 
against  griping  of  the  guts. 

He  soon  wore  out  all  his  shoes  and  cloaths  by  running  thro'  the  woods; 
and,  i^t  last,  being  forced  to  shift  without  them,  his  feet  became  to  hard, 
that  he  ran  every  where  without  annoyance ;  and  it  was  some  time 
Jliefore  he  could  wear  shoes,  after  we  found  him ;  for,  not  being  used 
to  any  to  long,  his  feet  swelled,  when  he  came  first  to  wear  them 
again. 

After  he  had  conquered  his  melancholy,  he  diverted  himself  some* 
times  by  cutting  his.  name  on  the  trees,  aad  the  time  of  hit  being  left 
and  continuance  there.  He  was  at  first  pettered  with  cats  and  rats,  that 
had  bred  in  great  numbers  from  some  of  each  species  which  had  got  a* 
•bore  from  the  ships  that  put  in  there  to  wood  and  water.  The  rats 
gnawed  his  feet  and  cloaths,  while  asleep,  which  obliged  him  to  cherith 
the  cats  with  his  goats  flesh ;  by  which  many  of  them  became  so  tame; 
that  they  would  lie  about  him  in  hundreds,  and  toon  delivered  him  from 
the  rati.  He  likewise  tamed  some  kids,  and,  to  divert  himself,  would 
now  and  then  sing  and  dance  with  his  cats ;  to  that  by  the  care  of  Pro- 
vidence, aiyl  vigour  of  his  youth,  beiug  now  but  about  thirty  yean  old, 
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he  cuM'ti  laat  to  conqiier  all  the  incoiiTeiiiencies  of  his  solitode,  and  to 

be  iWJP  fMKf» 

When  htt  ckMUhs  wore  out,  he  made  himself  a  coat  and  cap  of  goats- 
fkiuy  which  he  stitched  together  with  little  thongs  of  the  same^  that  he 
cot  with  his  knife.  He  had  no  other  needle  but  a  nail,  and,  when  his 
kaiie  was  wore  to  the  back,  he  made  others  as  well  as  he  could,  of  some 
iroo  hoops  that  were  left  a-shore,  which  he  beat  thin  and  ground  upon 
sfeom.  '  Having  some  linnen  cloth  by  him,  he  sewed  himself  shirts  with 
a  nail,  and  stitched  them  with  the  worsted  of  his  old  stockines,  which 
he  pttlled  out  on  purpose.  He  had  his  last  shirt  on  when  we  round  him 
iitteitlaad. 

At  his  lint  coming  on  board  us,  he  had  so  much  forgot  his  language 
for  wmat  of  use,  that  we  could  scarce  understand  him,  for  he  seemed  to 
speak  hii  words  by  halves.  We  oflfered  him  a  dram,  but  he  would  not 
Mch  it*  having  drank  nothing  but  water  since  his  being  there,  and  it 
was  tone  time  before  he  could  relish  our  victuals. 

He  couM  give  us  an  account  of  no  other  product  of  the  island  than 
what  we  have  mentioned,  except  small  black  plums,  which  are  very 
good,  but  hard  to  come  at,  the  trees  which  bear  them  growing  on  hi^ 
mountains  and  rocks.  Piemento  trees  are  plenty  here,  and  we  saw  one 
uxty  feet  high,  and  about  two  yards  thick ;  and  cotton  trees  higher, 
and  near  four  frthom  round  in  the  stock. 

The  climate  is  so  good,  that  the  trees  and  grass  are  verdant  all  the 
year.  The  vrinter  lastn  no  longer  than  June  or  July,  and  is  not  then 
seveie,  there  hdng  only  a  small  frost  and  a  little  hail,  but  sometimes 
gnat  rains.  The  heat  of  the  summer  is  equally  moderate,  and  there  is 
net  much  thunder  or  tempestuous  weather  of  any  sort.  He  saw  no  veno- 
mous or  savage  creature  on  the  island,  nor  any  other  sort  of  beast  but 
goats,  &c.  as  above-mentioned ;  the  first  of  which  had  been  put  a-shore 
here  on  purpose  for  a  breed  by  Juan  Fernando  a  Spaniard,  who  settled 
there  with  some  families  for  a  time,  till  the  continent  of  Chili  began  to 
subniit  to  the  Spaniards;  which,  being  more  profitable,  temptetl 
them  to  quit  this  island,  which  is  capable  of  maintaining  a  good  number 
of  people,  and  of  being  made  so  strong  that  they  could  not  be  easily 
dislodged. 

Ringrose,  in  his  account  of  Captain  Sharp's  voyage  and  other  bucca- 
neers, mentions  one,  who  had  escaped  a-shore  here,  out  of  a  ship  which 
was  cast  away  with  all  the  rest  of  his  company,  and  says,  he  lived  five 
years  alone,  "before  he  had  tlic  opportunity  of  another  ship  to  carry 
bim  oH,  Captain  Dampier  talks  of  a  Moskito  Indian,  that  belonged  to 
Captain  Watlin ;  who,  being  hunting  in  the  woods,  when  the  Captain 
kft  the  island,  lived  there  three  years  alone,  and  shifted  much  in  the 
kame  manner  as  Mr.  Selkirk  did,  till  Captain  Dampier  came  hither,  in 
l6S4,  and  carried  Lim  off.  The  first,  that  went  a-shore,  was  one  of  his 
countrymen,  and  they  saluted  one  another,  first  by  prostrating  thero- 
kItcs  by  ttims  on  the  ground,  and  then  by  embracing. 

But,  whatever  there  is  in  these  stories,  this  of  Mr.  Selkirk  I  know  to 
be  true ;  and  his  behaviour  afterwards  gives  me  reason  to  believe  the 
account  he  gave  me,  how  he  spent  bis  timC|  and  bore  up  under  such  an 
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affliction,  iu  which  nothing  but  the  Divine  Providence  conld  hmve  Mip* 
ported  any  man.  By  this  one  may  see,  that  solitude,  and  retirement 
from  the  world,  is  not  such  an  unsufierable  state  of  life,  as  most  men 
imagine,  especially  when  people  are  fairly  thrown  into  it  unavoidably, 
as  this  man  was ;  who,  in  all  probability,  must  otherwise  have  perished 
in  the  seas,  the  ship,  which  left  him,  being  cast  away  not  long  after,  and 
few  of  the  company  escaped. 

We  may  perceive,  by  this  story,  the  truth  of  the  maxim.  That  *  neces- 
sity  is  the  mother  of  invention since  he  found  means  to  supply  his 
wants  in  a  very  natural  manner,  so  as  to  maintain  his  life ;  though  not 
so  conveniently,  yet  as  effectually,  as  we  are  able  to  do  with  the  help 
of  all  our  arts  and  society.  It  may  likewise  instruct  us,  how  much  a 
plain  and  temperate  wa^  of  living  conduces  to  the  health  of  the  body, 
and  the  vigour  of  the  mmd  ^  both  which  we  are  apt  to  destroy  by  excess 
and  plenty,  especially  of  strong  liquor,  and  the  variety,  as  well  as  the 
nature,  of  our  meat  and  drink ;  for  this  man,  when  he  came  to  our 
ordinary  method  of  dief  and  Ufe,  though  he  w&s  nober  e|ioug)i,  lost 
mnch  of  his  strength  ai^d  agility^ 


Ah  accomt    the  I$Umd  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

THE  Island  of  Juan  Femandei  is  nearest  of  a  triangular  form,  about 
twelve  leagues  round,  and  has  a  small  island,  near  a  mile  long,  lying 
near  it,  with  several  rocks  close  under  it ;  near  which  there  are  very 
good  fish  of  several  sorts.  It  abounds  with  cabbag^trees,  which  grow 
for  three  miles  together,  and  are  extraordinary  good;  also  turneps, 
which  grow  wild  here.  The  soil  is  a  loose  black  earth,  and  there  are 
often  great  drifts  of  snow  and  ice  in  July  ;  but,  in  the  spring,  which  is 
in  September,  October,  and  November,  it  is  very  pleasant 

Mr.  Selkirk  says.  That,  in  November,  the  seals  come  a-shore  to 
whelp  and  ingender,  when  the  shore  is  so  full  of  them,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  pass  through  them ;  and  they  are  so  sUrly,  that  they  will  not 
move  out  of  the  way,  but,  like  an  angry  dog,  run  at  a  roan,  though 
be  have  a  good  stick  to  beat  them ;  so  that  at  this,  and  their  whelping- 
•easons,  it  is  dangerous  to  come  near  them,  but,  at  other  times,  they 
will  make  way  for  a  man ;  and,  if  they  did  not,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  get  from  the  water-side ;  they  lined  the  shore  very  thick,  for  above 
half  a  mile  of  ground,  all  round  the  bay.  When  we  came  in,  they  kept 
a  continual  noise  day  and  night,  some  bleating  like  lambs,  some  howU 
ing  like  dogs  or  wolves,  others  making  hideous  noises  of  various  sorts; 
so  that  we  heard  them  a-board,  though  a  mile  from  the  shore :  Their 
fur  is  the  finest  that  ever  I  saw  of  the  kind,  and  exceedb  that  of  our 
Otters. 

Another  strange  creature  here  is  the  searlion ;  the  governor  tells  roe, 
he  has  seen  of  them  above  twenty  feet  long,  and  more  in  compass,  which 
could  not  weigh  less  than  two  tons  weight.  I  saw  several  of  these  vast 
•  creatures,  but  none  of  the  abovementioned  siye;  several  of  them  werp 
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vpmnb  of  tixtoen  feet  long,  and  more  in  bulk,  so  duU  they  could  not 
vogb  loi  tfaui  m  Ion  weight  The  shape  of  their  body  diftn  litUe  from 
the  sfa^iggp,  or  seals,  but  they  have  anodier  sort  of  skin,  a  head  much 
biflpr  in  proportion,  and  my  laijpe  mouths,  nKNistrous  big  eyes,  and 
a  face  like  that  of  a  lion,  with  very  large  wfaisken,  the  hair  of  which  is 
tfiff  cnoog{h  to  make  tooth-pickers.  These  creatures  come  a-shore  to 
i^gender,  the  latter  end  of  June,  and  stay  till  the  end  of  September; 
daring  which  time  they  lie  on  the  land,  and  are  never  observed  lo  go  to 
the  water,  bot  lie  in  the  same  place  above  amosquet-shot  from  the  water* 
«dc^  and  have  no  manner  of  sustenance  all  that  time,  that  he  could  oIh 
serve* 

I  took  notice  of  some,  that  lay  a  week  without  cMice  offnfng  to  mov9 
eat  of  the  pbce^  whilst  I  was  there,  till  they  were  disturbed  by  us; 
hut  we  saw  frw,  in  comparison  of  what,  he  mformed'us,  he  did,  and 
that  the  shore  was  all  crouded  full  of  them,  a  musquel-shot  into  the 
Isad.  I  admire  how  these  monsters  come  to  ^Id  such  a  quantity  of 
oil;  their  hair  is  short  and  coarre,  and  their  skin  thicker,  than  iht 
thickest  os-hide  I  ever  mw.  We  found  no  land-bird  on  the  islaad,  but 
a  tort  of  black-bird  with  a  red  breast,  not  unlike  our  En^Ush  black- 
bird, and  the  hamming-bird  of  various  colours,  and  no  bigger  than  a 
Isffe  humble-bee.  Here  b  a  small  tide,  which  flows  imcertain,  and 
k  spring-tide  flows  about  seven  feet. 

This  is  the  account  mven  by  himself  to  the  captain  of  the  ship,  as 
will  be  attested  by  severu  merehants  and  captains  upon  the  Rxrhaiy, 
vbo  have  convened  wiA  bim:  In  which  rdation,  the  Divine  Phm* 
^esce  of  God  may  be  vnibly  seen,  fiist,  in  throwing  him  upon  the  deso- 
Ute  iftUnd,  and,  next,  in  supporting  him  under  such  an  affliction, 
whilst  the  ship,  which  he  lefl,  soon  after  perished  in  the  sea,  and  few 
of  the  company  escaped:  All  which  singular  acts  of  providence,  that 
coiapired  in  hb  preservation,  he  wholly  and  piously  ascribes  to  the  in- 
isite goodness  and  mercy  of  Ood;  to  whom  all  honour  and  glory  ha 
liveo,  now  and  evermore. 


(  ^  ) 


THE  ROYAL  GAMESTERS; 

om, 

THE  OLD  CARDS  NEW  SHUFFLE 


The  following  piece  needs  no  comment,  much  less  any  apolo 
republication ;  seeing  that  the  old  times,  in  which  it  was  fir 
are  become  new,  and  the  same  game  is  begun  again  among  t 
and  states  of  Europe,  by  the  ambitious  and  treacherous 
attempts  of  France  and  Spain. 


Gernm^n  1^  RE  we  to  plav  this  match  prepare, 
Letfs  know  nrst,  who  together  arc. 
UoUmL  Let  England  deal  the  cards  about, 

The  four  knaves  play,  the  rest  stand  out* 
Pmsfia.  France  is  a  gamester,  and  must  fall. 

Else  odds  will  beat  the  devil  and  all. 
IrawUm    What  I  have  won,  III  venture  still, 


England,  Play  &ir  then,  and  it  is  agreed, 

The  two  black  knaves,  against  the  red. 
The  kings  shall  hold  anoUier  set. 
And  the  four  queens  shall  sit  and  bet. 
The  knaves  of  France  and  Spajn  are  black,^ 
Tis  Germany  must  hold  the  pack. 

Germany,  Give  me  the  cards,  the  deal  is  mine ; 

Diamonds  are  trumps,  who  bets  this  time  ? 

Hottand.  Ill  hold  ten  thousand  livres  by, 

XSainst  France  and  Spain,  the  reason  why ; 
Because  the  odds  is  ten  to  one, 
The/ll  certainly  be  both  undone. 

Saooy*     rU  take  you  up,  with  you  111  lay, 

That  France  and  Spain  will  hold  you  play. 

Denmark.  Ill  nothing  bet  on  either  side ; 

Portugal.  Nor  I,  until  I  see  them  tr/d. 

BoKHtria*  I  know  on  which  side  I  would  bet. 
But  will  not  tell  my  mind  as  yet; 


Foa  A 


CONQUERING  GAME. 


THE  ROYAL  OAMESXERS^  he. 


\miau   Nor  I,  bat  still  ipill  neuter  ttud. 

And  do  them  service  under-hand. 
MndL    One  single  game  with  Swedes  111  try, 

111  make  the  smootb-fisc'd  youth  comply. 
^amee*    Go  on  and  prosper  all,  say  L 

Tie  First  Game^  1702. 

Germany  held  good  cards,  and  pla/d'em  wdl. 
Got  some  by  tricks,  and  honours,  the  first  deal. 
The  second  deal,  France  held  the  cards,  and  then. 
The  g^une  seem'd  two  to  <me,  for  France  and  Spain, 
But,  in  a  little  time,  they  tnm'd  again: 
For  fortune  now  old  Lewis*  side  ibrwkes, 
En^and  won  all,  and  Holland  drew  the  stakes. 

Tke  Seamd  Game,  1703. 

The  second  gvne^  Bavaria  took  their  MtttB, 
And  the  first  deal  turned  up  the  king  of  hearts; 
Got  the  court  cards  and  trumps  into  his  power, 
And  put  the  slip  upon  the  emperor. 
And  well  it  was  for  France  he  serv'd  him  so^ 
For  Lewis  else  had  quickly  been  biougfit  low ; 
Germany  fretted  thus  to  see  it  go. 
England  still  pla/d  its  part,  and  won  some  tricks, 
And  fairly  brought  the  game  up  eight  to  six. 
But  Germany  had  nu  g(x>d  cards  to  play, 
And  by  ill  fortune  gave  the  game  away. 
Savoy  did  now  from  France  and  Spain  divide. 
And  ventured  all  on  tbe  contrary  side. 
Loses  some  stakes,  but  England  lendi^  him  more, 
And  Portugal  does  for  that  same  side  declare. 

The  Third  Game,  1704. 

But  vex'd  to  see  tbe  business  done  by  halves, 
Holland  and  England  took  tlu  cards  themselves. 
Germany  laid  his  last  stake  down  at  play, 
Whili-  all  thi-  stress  upon  the  dealers  lay, 
France  cut  the  cards,  and  Holland  led  the  way. 
The  first  deal  tmm  the  canls  Bavaria  lost, 
And  feared  that  now  his  great  designs  were  cross'd. 
Holland  dealt  m  xt ;  Franct-  tbe  first  trick  did  get. 
But  England  by  tbe  honours  won  the  set. 
Bavaria,  ruin'd,  threw  the  cards  away, 
And  had  not  left  another  cross  to  play. 
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The  Famih  Game,  1705. 

France  to  the  last  stake  broaght,  and  Spain  tlie  same^ 
But  Germany  revok'd  and  spoil'd  the  game: 
Which  made  the  other  gamesters  8wear» 
He  did  not  play  upon  the  square. 
England  chang  d  sides,  and  took  the  Dutch  again. 
While  Portugal  play'd  single  hand  with  Spain. 
But  after  many  deals,  and  mighty  cost, 
Between  them  both,  there  was  but  little  lost* 
Now  England  deals  about,  for  the  last  stake. 
And  had  a  hand  that  made  Monsieur  quake : 
But,  when  the  set  to  a  conclosion  came, 
Holland  lost  dealing,  and  quite  baulk'd  the  g^une. 

TkeConquermgGame,  1706. 

England  deals  next,  and  France  b  £un. 
To  lend  a  losing  stake  to  Spain. 
Savoy  bets  all ;  France  threatens  hard, 
To  take  from  him  his  leading  card; 
But  England  all  the  rest  restore. 
And  tell  him,  they  will  lend  him  more. 
Now  on  all  sides  the  stakes  are  down. 
And  Spain  plays  briskly  for  the  crown  : 
And  Portu^  some  bets  doth  lay, 
Which  England  does,  and  Holland  pay. 
The  first  d^,  Spain  three  tricks  doth  lose. 
Which  doth  old  Lewis  much  confuse. 
France  shuffles  next,  more  stakes  does  bet, 
And  threatens  hard  to  win  the  set, 
E're  Germany  his  cards  can  sort, 
While  Venice  laughs,  and  likes  the  sport. 
England  says  nothing  all  the  while. 
But  plays  such  cards  makes  Holland  smire. 
France  wins  a  stake  or  two  at  first. 
And  Swedes  wou'd  back  him,  if  they  durst: 
But  Poland  holds  him  to*t  as  yet. 
And  hopes  to  g^n  his  late  lost  bet 
France  with  his  best  court-cards  begins. 
While  Spain  lose  faster  than  he  wins. 
The  set  grows  warm ;  brisk  play  is  shewn^ 
And  Savoy  lays  his  last  stake  down. 
But  Germany,  with  trumps  supply'd, 
Soon  turns  the  game  o'th'  t'other  side. 
France  with  his  ace  of  hearts  doth  join, 
But  England  plays  the  King  and  Queen. 
Old  Lewis  vex'd,  yet  looking  grave. 
With  speed  throws  down  another  knave, 
.  nd  questions  not  the  game  to  save. 
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While  Pbrtugd,  with  anger  then, 
Plajfi  down  another  fingie  ten: 
At  which  the  gamesteit  teem'd  tounik, 
And  stood  amai'd  a  little  while: 
But»  when  he  tome  excuse  did  make, 
They  paH^d  it  hy,  at  a  nbtake. 
Venice  at  last  for  Holland  hets, 
And  holds  ten*thoiisand  pounds  oTth  set. 
France  ofers  now  to  part  the  stakes, 
And  Spain  the  self  same  proifer  makes : 
But  England  will  to  neither  stand, 
For  all  the  honoui's  in  their  hands. 
France  plays  a  trump  ahout  to  try* 
In  whose  hand,  all  the  rest  did  lie : 
Which  he  soon  finds  unto  his  cost. 
When  Spain,  perceiving  all  was  lost. 
Throws  down  his  cards,  and  gives  the  set  forgone, 
Bavaiia  takes  it  up,  and  pUtys  it  on. 
But  England  trumps  about,  and  so  the  game  is  won. 
Fiance  seises  on  those  stakes  he'd  made  from  Spain, 
fiut  Germany  recovers  all  again. 
Thus  ends  the  game  which  Europe  has  in  view. 
Which  by  the  sUrs  may  happen  to  be  true. 


REASONS 

HIMBLY  OFFERED  TO  BOTH  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT, 

FOR  PASSING  A  BILL 

For  preventing  Delays  and  Expences,  in  Suits  in  Law  and  Equity. 

Uidoii,  priotcd,  mud  are  to  be  sold  by  John  Morphcw,  iietf  Stmtiooarf-lull, 
1707.   Quarto,  containing  twenty-two  pages. 

T^HE  unavoidable  cxpcncc,  as  uell  as  unnecessary  delay,  in  the  pro- 
^  K-cutioii  ot  suits  in  the  courts  of  law  and  equity,  c*spiTially  in  the 
htter,  an*  become  so  exorbitantly  great  and  burthensome  to  the  subject, 
Ibt  tbfy  may  justly  be  ranged  among  our  first-rate  gnevhnces.  It  must 
k  pantrd  by  every  man  of  common  obM  rvation,  that  the  methods  of 
procetding  in  our  courts,  designed  for  speedy  justice,  are  fully  ripe  for 
A  (vguiation,  when  a  passive  submission  to  injuries,  unless  of  a  very 
^  nature,  is  much  more  for  the  advantage  of  the  injured  person,  than 
roL.  XI.  a 
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an  application  to  our  courts  for  redress.  A  man's  prudence  may  vaiy 
rationally  be  called  in  question,  who  brings  an  action  at  law  for  a  slender 
debt ;  but  he  must  be  perfectly  senseless,  who  seeks  for  redress  for  a 
debt  of  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  in  a  court  of  equity,  since^  as  the  practice 
now  stands,  his  adversary  may  make  him  spend  twice  his  debt  before 
he  can  recover  it.  The  case  therefore  being  thus,  there  is  no  room  to 
doubt,  but  that  a  bill,  that  will  effectually  redress  some  of  these  grie?- 
ances,  will  meet  with  all  imaginable  encouragement 

I.  As  fo  a  clause  to  enact.  That  any  plaintiff,  at  hn  election,  may 
deliver  a  declaration  to  any  defendant^  or  his  wife  cohabiting  with  him, 
or  to  the  servant  of  any  corporation  capable  of  being  sued,  and  take 
judgment  for  want  of  an  appearance  and  a  plea. 

The  way,  now  used,  is  to  sue  out  a  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  where  the  defendant  lives,  which,  with  the  attorney's  fee  that 
sues  ^e  same  out,  comes  to  eight  or  nine  shillingi;  on  which  the  sheriff 
makes  out  his  warrant  to  his  bailiff,  which  in  some  counties  costs  one 
shilling,  in  some  two  sbillingii,  and  in  others  less :    On  this  the  bailiff 
may  insist  on  a  bond  of  forty  pounds  penalty  with  sureties  fh>m  the  de- 
fendant to  appear,  though  the  action  be  but  for  words,  trespass,  or 
assault,  or  in  debt,  or  case,  under  ten  pounds ;  but  ii  is  most  ususi  to> 
take  a  warrant  from  such  defendant,  directed  to  some  attorney  to  appear 
for  him,  and,  on  the  bailiff's  obtaining  such  bond  or  warrant,  the 
lowest  sum,  that  is  paid  for  his  pains  by  the  plaintiff's  attorney,  is  five 
shillings,  and  sometimes  more ;  besides  which,  the  bailiff  demands  two 
shillings  and  four  pence  of  the  defendant  al  the  time  he  arrests  him,  as 
the  sheriff's  fee,  and  always  takes  much  more  for  wuting  and  civility- 
money  :  so  that  the  least  that  is  spent  by  both  sides,  on  the  first  begin- 
ning of  the  smallest  action,  is  twenty  shillings :  But,  if  the  writ  be  for 
more  than  ten  pounds,  the  bailiff  demands  of  the  plaintiff's  attorney  always 
ten  shillings  at  least,  on  bringing  him  a  bail-bond,  and  often  eifttorti 
twenty  shillings  or  more  frt>m  the  defendant,  whilst  in  his  custody,  besides 
his  sheriff's  fee,  and  that  he  calls  *  civility- money,  and  is  extorted  from 
the  prisoner,  to  prevent  his  being  carried  directly  to  the  county  gaol, 
and  for  being  admitted  to  continue  in  the  bailiff's  house,  commonly 
called  the  spunging-house,  till  he  can  send  to  his  friends  to  bail  him, 
and  there  the  bailiff's  ToUowers  drink  plentifully  on  his  score  ;  and,  if 
any  scruple  be  made  of  paying  all  the  unreasonable  demands  that  are 
made  for  the  reckoning,  then  the  best  bail,  that  can  be  found  out,  is 
rejected,  and  perhaps  the  person  is  hurried  into  gaol,  where  he  is  loaded 
with  new  fees  for  commitment,  discharge,  &c.  before  he  can  obtain  his 
liberty,  so  that  it  very  often  costs  a  person  arrested  for  a  small  debt  of 
thirty  or  foxty  pounds,  who  lies  in  a  spunging-house  but  one  night,  three 
pounds  and  upwards;  besides  which,  if  he  be  able,  he  must  at  last  pay 
the  plaintiff  his  charges  of  the  writ  and  the  arrest.  However,  to  make 
the  lowest  computation  possible,  it  costs  both  sides,  where  an  arrest  is 

*  jriii4.  Th«  plaintiff,  or  his  attorney,  ii  Terjr  often  forced  to  b«  m  the  betUff^s  fbllover, 
etherwite  tiie  defendaat  would  tiXhw  not  be  nrreeted,  or  elee  privafitly  ditchaifcd,  oo  |ioi|iwM 

of  civilAt7<aMBe7«> 
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Mde  finr  teo  pmrndt  or  opwardt,  anil  a  bail-boBd  taken,  thirty-five 
dullingi.  By  thb  expemive  way^  to  all  tidrti  a  plaintiff  obtains  cither 
ipedal  baily  or  a  common  appearance  at  the  return  of  the  writ;  and, 
vhere  a  defendant  is  minded  to  delay,  he  often  sufiers  the  bail-bond  to 
Ittwd,  mtbe  f^eat  dday  of  the  phundfl^  and  keeping  him  oat  of  his 
Jwt  debt.  And,  in  tome  counties,  though  a  man  appears  publickly, 
fet,  if  be  be  protected  by  the  sheriff,  or  by  the  bailiff  of  the  liberty  or 
mdred,  where  he  lim,  a  phuntiff  shall  lose  a  vev^s  time,  or  more, 
brfbrebecan  set  even  a  common  appearance,  and  without  that^  as  the 
Isw  now  Stanly  no  man  can  proceed  to  declare.  But,  if  what  is  now 
pwpoisd,  has  the  deured  success,  most  causes  will  be  shorter  by  a  term, 
and  pcfioas,  who  are  necessitated  to  firing  actions,  will  sooner  recover 
Ibeir  just  rights;  and,  when  judgment  is  obtained,  a  defendant  will  be 
in  a  bctsrr  condition  to  pay,  than  when  he  has  been  pillaged  by  the 
IsOift,  and  their  followers:  and,  in  short,  upon  a  modest  computation, 
il  wOl  aave  the  subjects  of  England  thirty-thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
and  wpwards,  the  greatest  part  whereof  is,  at  present,  distributed 
smsngpt  the  baili&  and  their  followen;  the  rest  or  it  comes  in  very 
■Bill  flvmi  to  the  cursitors,  who  make  out  original  writs ;  to  the 
fUmenof  the  common-pleas,  who  make  out  all  writs  of  capias;  to  the 
snsrwesof  the  queen's  bench,  who  make  out  all  bills  of  Middlesex  and 
hlhats;  to  *  the  cnstos  brevium,  belonging  to  the  common-pleas,  who 
hm  fovr-penee  for  filing  every  original  writ ;  to  the  under  sherifl^  who 
Mke  out  the  warrants,  and  indeed  to  all  attomies  that  love  to  make 
cames  long  and  chargnble  to  their  clients* 

And  forther,  this  clause  will  advance  publick  credit,  by  framing  a 
Wttrr  method  of  suing  corporations,  than  any  yet  known,  and  providing 
s  vty  to  sue  perK>n$,  in  trade  and  credit,  without  sending  bailiffi  after 
tbem ;  and  will  also  prevent  many  clandestine  outlawries. 

And,  if  the  people  of  England  will  be  sooner  helped  to  their  rights, 
ssd  so  great  a  sum  saved  in  their  pursc-s,  as  b  above-mentioned ;  it  is 
koped,  there  will  be  no  regard  had  to  any  particular  body,  or  number 
of  men  (especially  of  this  sort)  who  inrich  themselves  by  doing  that, 
vkich  there  b  no  occasion  for. 

Note,  Thb  is  agreeable  to  the  t  method,  now  used  in  the  bringing 
of  an  ejectment,  which  turns  a  man  out  of  povsossion,  and 
is  of  as  tender  a  consideration,  as  any  thing  can  be;  and 
any  plaintiff  may  now  obtain  judgment  as  quick  as  he  can, 
by  thb  clause,  by  being  at  the  charge  of  suing  a  special 
writ,  which  contains  the  declaration. 

II.  As  to  a  clause,  for  giving  bail  in  all  cases,  where  a  writ  of  error 

*  TW  cvnitor.  philiwr,  wmd  mitot  trcTium  have  but  two  thiUuifi  tad  two-peor*  Ibr  cvtry 
•rifMl  •ad  caf>4M.  b«l  tht  bailiff  gcu  twenty  or  thirty  thilliaft,  *ud  very  oftea  a  grMt  desl 
■Ml.  by  Mkiflf  tW  BrrrH.  Aod,  if  •  writ  b«  taed  out.  and  a  copy  thereof  annexed  to  cncb 
4mtmumm  lUIietnd.  nad  tbt  writ  Uaolf  aaoesed  to  the  afidtvlt  of  aerrlce ;  Cbea,  all  the 
aiic^ai  of  the  c«niton,  ithiliiert,  or  oiitoe  breviom,  d:c.  will  be  fully  answered,  and  the 
Wet  wiU  alM  boor  Ue  Me  for  ftoetM  the  eaoie  out :  The  pe«Uge  will  be  llkewiie  inereaard 
fcyi^'iH  lf  doclaraciea  dowa  with  toe  writ,  and  retamiag  then  both  becfc  wiih  the  aAdaviti 
••■■■p  faff  WiU  bo  adraoced  alio  by  the  afldovita,  nilos  Co  ploed,  Sec. 

<  Ho  ■etbii,  Mr> jripMiJ,  it  oteo  ■grtuSli  to  tho  cf  on  -.Wt  wbiffbf  «  wmwhom 
v«ai  Sm  fill— J  mt  coffeM  btias  Slwa  by  teu  ofparttuwiit- 
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it  brought  to  reverse  a  judgment  before  ▼erdict|  at  it  b  now  uted  m 
writt  of  error  after  verdict 

This  clause  will  prevent  persons  from  keeping  their  creditoit  at  baflf 
with  a  writ  of  error  for  twelve  months,  during  which  time,  they  get  m 
their  efieclt,  and,  when  the  writ  of  error  is  nigh  spent,  tb^  run  wmf 
with  them. 

And  the  very  same  reason  holds,  for  giving  bail,  on  bringing  writt  ot 
error  to  reverse  a  judgment,  when  damages  are  found  on  a  writ  af 
inquiry,  as  after  trial. 

IIL  Attotheregulatii^sheri&feesonelegitsattdexteiitSy  kc 

As  the  law  now  stands,  if  a  sheriff  takes  an  inquisition  on  ao  dcfi^ 
and  delivers  a  moiety  to  the  plaintiff,  by  virtue  of  such  wri^  or  makcta 
return  that  be  has  delivered  possession,  pursuant  to  any  writ  of  libentaj 
he  usually  takek  twelve  pence  per  pound,  for  the  first  hundred  pouaig 
and  six-pence  per  pound  afterwards,  for  til  the  money  due  by  the  ttatoli 
or  judgment;  and  thb  he  takes  under  colour  of  an  act  of  pvliaaoi^ 
made  in  29  Clis.  cap.  which  certainly  intended,  that  the  sheriff  tbcMdl 
deliver  actual  potsession ;  but  he  really  does  no  more  than  take  an  inqnii 
sition,  or  return  hit  writ ;  for  the  plaintiff,  notwithstanding  tuck  fin* 
tious  delivery  by  the  sheriff,  roust  bring  his  ejectment,  and  recover  • 
verdict  at  law;  and  if,  on  the  trial,  any  prior  settlement,  or  other  » 
cumbrance,  is  trumped  up  (as  too  often  happens)  the  plaintiff  it  mm* 
suited,  and  has  only  the  mortification  to  find  himself  so  much  imm 
money  out  of  purse,  perhaps,  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  for  tberin 
fees  in  particular,  without  knowing  how  to  remedy  himself;  or,  if  be 
recovers,  he  must  pay  the  sheriff  over  again,  for  his  delivering  him  dia 
actual  possession,  on  a  writ  of  Habere  facias  poiteuumem :  and  there* 
fore,  it  is  hoped,  that  it  will  not  be  thought  reasonable,  that  a  sheitf 
should  take  such  large  fees,  only  for  takrng  an  inquisition,  or  returning 
a  writ. 

IV.  As  to  a  remedy  for  all  persons,  in  the  recovery  of  their  debts  by 
judgments. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  if  an  elegit  be  returned  and  filed,  or  entered, 
on  record,  though  the  plaintiff  never  recovers  six-ponce  by  it;  yet  tuch 
returning  and  filing,  or  entering  on  record,  is  a  bar  upon  such  plaintil^ 
that  he  cannot  take  out  any  other  el^t,  or  execution  against  the  body 
or  goods  of  the  defendant,  though  he  be  able  to  pay  the  debt,  which  i% 
surely,  tuch  a  grievance,  as  is  fit  to  be  remedied. 

V.  As  to  a  clause  to  prevent  the  subjects  paying  double  for  tba 
ingro8»ing  records  of  Nitiprius. 

The  proper  officer  did  anciently  engross  all  records  of  Nisipnm$^  hm^ 
as  business  increased,  he  did  not  increase  his  number  of  clerks,  and, 
those  he  had  not  being  able  to  dispatch  all  the  business,  the  attomiei| 
to  prevent  multiplicity  of  attendances,  and  giving  expedition  mooeyf 
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Si,  and.  (or  many  years  last  past^  have  engrossed  all  their  records 
thfmselvet.  for  which  they  charge  four  pence  per  sheel»  to  their  clients, 
and  pay  the  proper  officer  all  his  fees  also;  so  that,  at  present,  the  client 
pays  doubky  and  therefore,  by  this  clause,  it  is  intended,  the  subject 
should  be  ened,  and  the  attorney,  who  does  all  the  business,  should 
have  four-pence  per  sheet,  for  doing  sometliing,  and  that  the  officer 
shoold  be  content  with  four-pence  per  sheet  more,  for  doing  nothing. 

Vf.  Af  to  a  clause,  touching  the  filing  of  affidavits,  and  to  prevent 
Ae  unnecessary  expence  thereof 

Af  law,  it  b  now  customary  to  read  affidavits,  before  filed,  if  sworn 
mtown;  but  otherwise,  if  sworn  in  the  country,  though  there  appears 
■0  Material  difierence;  for  he  that  forswears  himself,  cither  before  a 
judlfe  in  town,  or  commissioner  in  the  country,  is  equally  guilty  of 
pojuiy :  and  if  they  are  filed,  as  soon  as  used,  that  will  herei^er  pre- 
vent all  opportunities  of  altering,  as  much  as  the  method  now  used, 
auot  die  attorney,  in  both  cases,  must  have  the  custody  of  the  affidavit, 
few  swearing  till  filing  it ;  and  since  at  law  there  is  no  tee  due,  on  filing 
m  aSdavit,  after  read  in  court  (for  which  this  clause  allows  a  fet*)  the 
ifctr  will  gain  by  filing,  though  he  loses  by  copies :  and  it  seems  as 
— muuabie,  as  it  is  useless,  to  make  a  person  take  and  pay  for  a  copy 
rf an  affdarit,  which  be  had  once  in  his  hands,  and,  consequently,  a 
power  of  copying  it  himself,  and  yet,  as  the  course  and  practice  of  the 
coarts  of  law  and  equity  now  stand,  the  party,  who  would  use  any 
ifidavit,  miift  leave  his  original  with  the  officer,  and  pay  him  large  fees 
fisr  acopy ;  so  that  in  matters,  where  many  long  affidavits  an*  required,  * 
it  often  costs  a  man  ten  or  fifteen  pounds,  forcopit^  of  his  own  afiidavits, 
oo  one  single  motion,  whereby  the  charge  of  a  motion  very  often  exceeds 
tke  whole  expence  of  a  trial  at  law;  which  unnecessary  charge  this 
cbase  will  e^tually  prevent. 

VIL  As  to  a  clause,  for  taking  away  all  copies  of  interrogatories,  and 
br  the  filing  reports  and  certificates,  without  being  obliged  to  take  copies 
diereof. 

It  seems  very  ridiculous,  that  any  one  should  be  obliged  to  take  and 
pty  for  copies  of  what  he  before  had,  or  has  no  occasion  for  at  all,  and 
jet  this  is  the  case  here;  for  every  one  must  uke  copies  of  interrogatories 
(which  are  of  themselves  of  no  use)  if  he  will  have  copies  of  the  deposi- 
tioBs  for  which  he  has  occasion :  Nay,  every  pc  rson  is  now  obliged  to  take 
copies  of  the  interrogatories  exhibited  by  himself  (and  often  twice  over, 
both  from  the  examiners  and  six-clerks  office)  although  he  had  the 
original  before,  if  he  will  have  a  copy  of  depositions  taken  thereon. 
Ihe  same  reasons  hold  against  being  obliged  to  take  and  pay  for  copies 
of  reports  and  certificates,  for  the  filing  whereof,  the  re  is  a  fee  of  four- 
f9ct  due;  and  yet  the  officer  makes  every  perst^n,  who  files  a  report  of 
ttftifkate  to  pay  for  a  copy,  which  is  just  as  reasonable  as  it  every 

*  TW  ■Mavlt'^an  is  rhmnmry,  which  it  taid  to  b«  former  1/  lold  for  tvo  hoDdrtd  and  SAjr 
1^^,  •  Mv  towpsuJ  to  briog  im  •  UiooMod  fowuU  p«r  «&nBiii. 
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person,  who  files  a  bill  or  aoBwer  in  chancery,  thonld  be  obliged  to 
take  and  pay  for  a  copy  thereof.  Note,  the  fees  of  thb  oflke  are  very 
extravagant 

VII L  As  to  a  clause  for  taking  away  all  recitals  in  decrees  and  orders 
in  courts  of  equity. 

The  deputy  registers  in  chancery  draw  up  and  pass  all  orders,  and 
take  three  shillings  for  each  side,  containing  about  an  hundred  and 
seventy  words;  and,  if  the  order  be  by  consent,  six  shillings  per  side; 
and,  in  all  orders  on  hearing,  they  recite  the  bills  and  answers  and,  in 
other  orders,  the  allegations  of  the  council  j^ro  and  con.    And,  as  in- 
structions for  them  to  act  by,  they  require  one  of  the  councirs  brie£^ 
which  necessarily  contains  the  whole  state  of  the  case,  by  which  the^ 
furnish  themselves  with  matter  of  lengthening  the  orders  (of  which  theur 
own  interest  prompts  them  to  make  use)  by  which  means  the  recitak 
and  allegations  are  spun  out  to  a  tedious  length,  and  oftentimes  the 
whole  brief  inserted,  so  that  orders  on  hearing  many  times  come  to  ten 
or  fifteen  pounds,  and  other  orders  to  twenty  or  thirty  shillings;  whcnas 
chaise  of  the  ordering  part  of  the  former  seldom  exceeds  thirty 
shillings,  and,  of  the  latter,  scarce  ever  more  than  three  shillingi: 
And,  as  the  length  of  the  orders  increases  the  charge,  so  it  does  the 
delay,  which  gives  birth  to  the  new  perquisite  of  expedition-money; 
and  a  suitor  must  either  attend  two  or  three  months  for  an  order  on  hear- 
ing, and  proportionably  for  another  ofder,  or  be  in  the  case  of  a 
criminal,  who  pays  for  dispatching  a  business,  he  had  rather  should  be 
left  undone ;  and  yet  all  these  recitals  and  allegations  are  perfectly  use- 
less and  insignificant  to  the  party;  for  neither  side  is  concluded  thereby, 
and  the  *  bills  and  answers  recited  are  on  record  in  the  proper  ofiice, 
and  each  party  has  a  copy  of  them  too;  and  yet  by  these  recitak  he 
must  be  told  what  he  knew  before,  and  pay  dear  too  for  being  thos 
tcazed.    And  the  allegations  are,  for  the  same  reasons,  as  useless  as  the 
recitals ;  and  yet  it  is  become  a  rule  now,  with  the  deputy  registen, 
That  one  side  shall  not  alter  the  allegations  of  the  other,  though  fidse, 
but  must  alledge  the  contrary,  by  way  of  answer  thereto ;  which  sdll 
serves  to  lengthen  them;  whence  it  happens,  that  the  orders  often  cany 
in  them  contradictory,  and  sometimes  very  idle  and  impertinent  alle- 
gacions,  for  which  the  order  itself  has  been  afterwards  discharged.  And 
the  court  is  so  sensible  of  these  matters,  that  they  seldom  permit  any 
thing  more  than  the  ordering  part  to  be  read,  and  there  are  no  sudk 
recitals  or  allegations  in  orders  on  appeals  in  parliament,  nor  in  niks 
at  law. 

The  objections  to  this  clause,  therefore,  if  any,  will  arise  from 
interest,  not  from  reason;  and,  it  is  true,  it  will  take  away  some  of  the 
perquisites  enjoyed  by  the  register,  or  his  deputy. 

In  answer  to  which,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  deputy  registen 

•  For  the  bills  and  antwers,  the  party  pajs  eight  pence  a  sheet  for  cop{«s  from  the  tfardorLi 
office ;  ihree  ihilliBu  a  tide  for  the  recitals  thereof  from  the  B«giiter»«ftco  ;  aad  ebMt  tv* 
shillines  a  side  for  tlie  like  recitals  from  the  Six  Clerka-office,  in  cum  th«  decree  bo  iwelMli 
»ad  a  writ  of  exccuiioo  thereof  made ;  so  that  the  suitor  pajs  three  ttmw  for  the  mm  thief  • 
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cuBOl  imtend  the  comnon  plea  of  purchasing  their  placet;  and  the 
rqpstcr  himielf  has  his  place  by  gift  from  the  crown,  and  receives  a 
ymdy  sum  from  hn  deputies,  who  have  lately  so  exorbitantly  abused 
thk  method  of  recitals  and  allegations,  that,  though  it  is  apparent  that 
basincM  has  decreased,  yet  their  profits  have  advanced:  and  this  abuse 
of  the  practice  is  a  full  answer  to  the  reason  that  may  be  drawn  from 
theaodentvae  of  the  recitals  in  orders,  since  they  were  formerly  very 
short  and  oondse,  and,  though  useless,  yet,  being  short,  did  but  little 
hut;  bot  their  exorbitancy  now  seems  to  require  such  a  remedy,  as 
mr  take  away  all  future  temptations  to  the  like  excess. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  the  recitals  of  bills  and  answers  shew  the  reason 
cftbedacree: 

That  b  a  vain  pretence;  for  most  of  the  suggestions  of  the  bill  are 
iditknis,  aiki  the  answer  frequently  falsified  by  depositions  (which  are 
the  real  foundation  of  the  decree,  but  are  never  recited  therein)  so  that 
therecitmb  of  a  fictitious  bill,  and  untrue  answer,  rather  give  the  decree 
m  aipect  of  injustice  than  shew  the  true  reason  of  it,  and  oftentimes 
dnv  parties  into  re-hearingi  and  appeals,  upon  a  mistaken  notion  of 
the  hardship  of  their  case,  so  seemingly  just  as  the  present  recitab  rfr- 

So|h|^  it  bhoped  the  interest  of  the  deputy  registers  (most  of  whom 
kmidready  well  fiU^  their  pockets,  by  emptying  those  of  the  suitors) 
iqB  not  prevail  agunst  the  publick  good ;  and  the  deputy  regbters  will 
ftSU  Iwvc  profit  enough  to  encourage  their  diligence,  and  to  pay  the 
flimsier  what  they  formerly  did;  and  none,  therefore,  it  b  hoped,  will 
ipfM  thb  clause. 

iUid,  though  the  excess  of  the  other  courts  of  equity  are  not  so  great, 
yet  the  reason  of  the  clause  will  hold  the  same  in  alh 

IX.  As  to  the  clause  for  making  subpoena's  to  answer  returnable 
■sdiile  of  course. 

TVe  flobpcena  to  appear  to  the  bill,  which  is  the  first  process,  is  at 
fmmal  made  returnable  in  term,  unless  affidavit  be  made,  that  the 
dcfiesidaiit  resides  within  ten  miles  of  London ;  whereupon  the  court, 
ipoo  petition,  grants  a  subpoena  returnable  immidiate  of  course,  and, 
oaaaecood  petition,  all  other  process  returnable  immediate:  which 
SBbpgwa  being  only  for  an  appearance  (for  entering  whereof  the  defendant 
hm  four  days  allowed  after  service  of  the  subpoena)  it  is  unnecessary  to 
spply  to  die  court  to  make  the  subpoena,  or  any  other  process,  returnable 
inwdblr,  those  two  orders  of  court  (against  which  the  defendant  has 
B0W  DO  liberty  to  make  a  defence,  nor  is  it  needful)  putting  the  subject 
l»  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  shillings  unnecessary  charges. 

X.  As  to  a  clause  touching  subpoena's  to  rejoin,  and  that  service 
thereof  oo  tbe  clerk  in  court  be  good  service  of  the  defendant. 

It  b  wbat  the  court  always  orders  of  course ;  but  the  obtaining  it  costs 
sabfccts  fifteen  or  twenty  shillings,  which  may  as  well  be  saved. 

XI.  As  to  a  clause  to  make  a  sequestration,  the  second  process, 

X  4 
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The  praent  practice  is,  that,  after  the  defendant  is  served  widi  a 
subpoena,  and  will  not  appear  or  answer,  First,  an  attachment  itsiMi 
against  him;  and,  on  return  of  that  (which  is  often  a  quarter  of  a  3fear 
before  it  can  be  obtained)  a  second  attachment,  called  a  proclamatioii. 
Issues  much  the  same  with  the  first :  on  both  which  the  sheriff  will  retuni 
Norn  est  tuvfu/ttf,  without  giving  the  defendant  any  notice  of  such  writs; 
and,  on  return  of  the  proclamation,  a  commission  of  rebellion  isoet 
directed  to  commisioners  to  take  the  defendant ;  and,  upon  their  return 
of  NoH  est  inventus^  the  seijeant  at  arms  is  sent  in  quest  of  him,  who 
puts  the  plaintiff  to  a  great  charge,  whether  he  finds  the  defendant  or 
not,  for  bis  usual  daily  fee  is  thirteen  shillings  and  four-pence  (besides 
six-pence  per  mile,  or  more,  for  travelling  charges  while  abroad)  and  he 
is  also  paid,  whether  he  takes  the  defendant  or  not,  three  pounds,  six 
shillings,  and  eight-pence  for  returning  his  warrant,  and  insists  on  diree 
poondsi  six  shillings,  and  eight-pence  for  every  defendant  named  in 
such  warrant  (which  warrant,  and  the  order  of  court,  cost  above  ibr^ 
shillingi  besides,  if  but  one  defendant;  but,  if  against  more,  then  fifteen 
shillings  is  demanded  for  every  other  defendant's  name  therein)  and  then 
a  sequestration  issues,  and  cannot  be  obtained  sooner;  so  that  the  charge, 
forgetting  only  an  appearance,  is  often  near  as  great  as  a  decree;  and 
then,  for  an  answer,  the  same  circle  is  to  be  run  again,  and  so,  toiks 
^fuotieSf  for  every  better  answer;  and  the  same  all  over  again,  to  oblige 
the  performance  of  any  order;  whereby  one  party  is  totally  ruined  before 
he  gets  half  way  to  the  hearing,  or  can  have  even  a  sequestration. 

I.   Objection*    That  to  make  a  sequestration,  the  second  procest,  is 
too  quick  a  proceeding. 

Answer.  It  is  what  both  houses  of  parliament  have  subjected  them* 
selves  to :  and  why  should  those,  who  are  engaged  in  no  national  a£biis, 
have  more  time  or  favour  allowed  than  they  ?  And  the  way  of  piO' 
ceeding  a|*ainst  members  is,  upon  due  notice  and  reasonable  time  given, 
to  shew  cause  before  the  sequestration  issues,  so  as  the  defendant  ma) 
avoid  it,  if  he  pleases.  And  it  not  only  avoids  the  circuity  and  delayi 
abovementioned,  but  the  mischiefs  of  a  process  being  clandestinely  le* 
turned  by  the  sheriffs  and  commissioners ;  and  the  excessive  chai^  oi 
being  taken  by  a  serjeant  at  arms  (which  ruins  any  person  of  mean  con 
dition)  his  fees,  if  he  takes  the  defendant,  being  frequently  fifty,  mtf 
or  an  hundred  pounds:  and,  sometimes,  the  defendant  never  nean  o 
any  process  of  contempt  till  the  serjeant  takes  him,  all  the  process  baa{ 
returned  privately;  and  the  court  has  still  power,  on  the  deiendantM 
application,  to  indulge  him  with  what  time  shall  appear  necessary,  ij 
case  his  delays  are  not  wilful. 

.  II.  Objection.  That  the  defendants  are,  for  the  most  part,  arrem 
upon  the  attachment  or  proclamation,  which  are  but  a  small  chaige  ti 

either  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  respect  of  a  sequestration. 

Answer.  If  a  defendant  happens  to  be  token  without  a  serjeant  at  am 
i  in  London,  he  enters  his  appearance  with  the  roister,  and  then  oAa 
runs  away;  or,  if  in  the  country,  the  sheriff  lakes  a  forty  pounds  bail 
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bond  isr Us  ^ppeanmce  at  the  retniii  of  the  writ  (when,  perhaps,  the 
■titer  in  qnestum  is  many  thousand  pounds  value)  and  the  plaintiff  must 
see  this  bond  at  law;  and,  when  the  forty  pounds  penalty  is  recovered, 
the  plaintiff  must  take  out  another  attachment  for  his  answer,  and  so 
agfun,  toikt  qm4ie$;  whereas  the  interest  of  the  matter  in  question  will 
pay  that  penalty,  and  costs  of  trial,  ten  times  over;  and  yet  the  sheriff 
■obliged  to  accept  of  forty  pounds  bail,  and  is,  thereupon,  dischai^ed 
from  bringing  in  hb  prisoner ;  and  the  court  will  not  grant  a  messenger 
to  bring  the  defendant  into  the  court,  unless  the  attachment  be  made  in 
LoodoQ  or  Middlesex,  or  where  the  amerciaments  of  sheriff  are  granted 
to  a  subject,  as  few  are;  all  which  inconveniences  will  be  remedied  by 
t  sequestration,  if  the  defendant  hath  any  estate,  real  or  personal,  to 
ssqaealer;  and,  if  he  has  not,  the  prosecutor  may  take  the  usual  process 
sgunst  hb  body,  notwithstanding  this  clause, 

XIL  As  to  a  clause  for  taking  the  bill  in  equity,  pro  eanfeuOf  for 
BoCappemring  and  answering  in  six  months  afler  the  sequestration 


The  present  practice  is,  that,  although  the  defendant  is  duly  served 
with  a  sobpoena  to  appear,  yet,  if  he  does  not  enter  hb  appearance,  the 
court  cannot  decree  the  bill  to  be  taken  pro  confeuo^  whereby  it  is  in  the 
defendant's  power  to  elude  justice,  and  baffle  the  plaintiff  at  pleasure, 
sad  b  often  of  dangerous  consequence;  as  where  there  are  co-partners, 
co-executors,  or  trustees,  and  great  sums  received  or  wasted  by  them, 
ooe  of  them  b  kept  out  of  the  way  and  will  not  appear,  therefore  the 
plaintiff  cannot  go  to  hearing,  nor  have  any  decree  against  the  rest;  so 
tht  whole  demand  is  often  spent,  or  lost  by  insolvency,  or  by  death, 
and  representatives  know  nothing  of  the  management,  or  pretend  the 
person,  who  would  not  appear,  if  dead,  had  all  the  estate,  in  demand, 
10  hb  hands.  This  clause  also  establishes  a  better  method  against  cor« 
porations  than  any  yet  known. 

XIII.  As  to  the  delivery  of  a  copy  of  the  bill  to  prisoners. 

It  b  upon  the  same  reason  as  delivery  of  declarations  at  law,  whereon, 
It  the  expiration  of  a  rule,  the  plaintiff  signs  judgment,  and  is  so 
cstablbhed  by  act  of  parliament  lately  made:  but  the  present  practice 
m  equity  b,  that  the  prisoner  must  be  brought  up  to  town  by  Habeas 
Carpms^  and  into  court;  and,  if  he  will  not  answer,  he  is  brought  up 
thrice  before  the  court  by  so  many  several  writs  of  Habtas  Corpus,  \\z. 
The  first  Habeas  Corpus^  an  Alias^  et  plures  Habeas  Corpus^  at  fift(>i*n  or 
twenty  pounds  expi^nce  to  the  plaintiff;  and,  if  he  will  not  answer  on  the 
third  writ,  the  court  decrees  the  bill  pro  confesso.  But,  if  he  puts  in 
either  answer,  plea,  or  demuraT,  on  the  third  writ,  although  never  so 
insufficient  or  trifling,  the  plaintiff  is  then  to  begin  again  de  nacOf  as  if 
DO  such  delay  or  ex  pence  had  been,  and  so  run  the  gauntlope  through 
the  whole  course  of  delays  in  arguing  the  plea  or  demurrer,  and  in 
ttasler'i  reports  and  arguings  and  rc-arguings  of  exceptions  to  insuf- 
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ficient  ^wen  and  reports  as  aforesaid^  before  he  can  joinime  fior 
healing. 

XIV.  That  every  person  to  be  sworn  an  attorney,  or  admitted  a. 
sollicitor,  should  serve  five  years;  and  none  but  such  be  allowed  to 
practise. 

It  is  certainly  roost  reasonable  and  necessary  that  they  should  be  wcU 
instructed  and  qualified  who  are  to  be  attomies  and  sollfcitorSy  whoae 
office  and  business  requires  so  much  skill  and  judgment,  that,  upon 
their  good  or  bad  conduct,  the  whole  fortunes  of  men  very  often  depend; 
and  this  will  also  prevent  Ae  frauds,  as  well  as  the  great  mischief,  whicll 
are  occasioned  by  those  who  practise  in  other  persons  names,  and  have 
had  no  other  instruction  than  what  the  experience  of  their  own  misfor- 
tunes has  furnished  them  with,  who,  being  become  bankrupts  in  trade^ 
do  then  firequently  set  up  for  skilful  practitioners  in  the  law,  and  the 
notorious  mischiefe,  that  are  daily  occasioned  by  them  in  practice^  ait^ 
become  so  intolerable,  that  they  may  justly  be  reckoned  among  thp 
greatest  grievances  of  the  nation. 

XV.  That  no  attomies  or  sollicitors  should  have  more  than  two  deifcs 
at  one  time. 

This  will  prevent  the  too  great  increase  of  the  number  of  attonuea 
and  sollicitors,  which,  without  doubt,  very  often  occasions  great  delays 
and  expences;  for,  when  the  professors  grow  very  numerous,  business 
must  necessarily  be  divided  into  a  great  many  hands, so  that  a  gret^  many 
persons  will  have  but  a  small  share  of  business,  and  very  often  not  so 
much  as  will  maintain  them ;  and  they,  having  nothing  else  to  depend 
on  for  subsistence,  must  necerarily  bie  exposed  to  the  temptation  of 
doing  little  and  poor  actions,  and  &e  creating  and  promoting  of  bun* 
ness,  in  order  to  get  their  livelihood  by  it,  or,  at  least,  they  will  be 
tempted,  under  such  circumstances,  to  keep  business  in  their  hands  as 
long  as  they  can ;  the  consequence  whereof  is  not  only  a  delay,  but  a 
great  charge  to  the  subject,  which,  it  is  hoped,  this  clause  will,  in 
some  measure,  redress. 

These  lines,  being  designed  to  shew  the  reason  of  some  of  the  delays 
and  expences  in  suits  in  law  and  equity,  have  therefore  been  confined 
to  the  particulars  before-mentioned:  and,  though  it  is  too  true,  that  . 
there  are  many  other  dilatory,  useless,  and  expensive  proceedings,  which 
have  almost  repealed  Magna  Ckarta,  as  to  the  clause  there^,  which 
says,  NulU  vendemuit  nulH  negabumu  and  d^ermus  JiuHiiam  vd 
Rectum :  Yet  it  is  hoped  the  example  of  a  bill  now  proposed,  if  made  a 
law,  would  influence  the  courts  themselves  to  regulate  several  more  ct 
the  abuses,  or  give  foundation,  to  a  further  regulation  by  the  le^ature: 
but,  till  the  parliament  has  begun,  till  some  good  law  is  made  to  redress 
the  present  extravagant  charges  in  suits,  litUe  or  nothing  is  to  be  ex- 
pecte|d  from  the  inferior  courts,  which  have  hitherto  done  nothing,  or 
very  little,  for  a  reformation,  notwithstanding  the  many  attempts  in 
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pafUaacnl  on  this  subject,  and  the  many  instanoci  of  fiuniliety  rained 
hf  thoae  expences  and  delays.  The  reason  of  all  is  this,  that  the 
officers,  who  get  by  these  proceedings,  buy  their  places^  and,  no  doubt, 
but  that  the  bill  now  depending  will  be  opposed  by  thcm»  and,  if  by  this 
buying,  the  unnecessary  charges,  in  the  methods  of  proceedings,  are 
bccone  so  much  the  property  of  the  officers,  as  not  to  be  abrogated  or 
sHered,  without  their  consent,  then,  indeed,  all  attempts  of  this 
nature  are  vain;  but  the  courts  having  in  some  instances  altered  the 
MODer  of  proceeding,  and  several  acts  of  parliament  having  done  the 
hke,  and  many  of  these  purchases  being  contrary  to  an  express  act  of 
parliament ;  it  is  humbly  hoped,  that  it  will  be  well  remarked,  who 
tbcy  are  that  oppose  thb  bill,  and  that  no  opposition,  arising  from  prin- 
d^cs  of  profit,  and  not  of  reason,  of  private,  not  publick  good,  will 
picvail,  so  as  to  continue  the  nation  under  these  delays,  and  unnecessary 
ttpepcciof  suits,  which  even  render  right  and  property  precarious,  and 
make  wise  men  compound,  rather  than  contend  for  them. 

Besides,  these  officers  ought,  in  common  civility,  quietly  to  part 
with  the  profits  arising  by  these  dilatory  and  useless  proceedings,  since 
they  have  gained  many  fees  and  perquisites  created  by  several  acts  of 
paiiiament,  and  rules  of  their  respective  courts.  Thus  the  chancery 
gained  by  the  laws,  concerning  bankrupts,  and  the  courts  of  law,  by 
the  IMeiif  Cofftu^  and  Escape  Acts;  by  writs  of  error  into  the  ex- 
chequep<hamber ;  by  common  recoveries,  by  entering  and  dog-getting 
jod^nents,  and  by  the  new  method  of  proceedings  on  ejectments,  and 
in  many  other  instances. 

The  late  act,  for  the  amendment  of  the  law,  expresly  takfs  away  the 
Dtdimut  bill  from  courts  of  equity,  as  being  useless,  though  belonging 
to  such  who  had  purchased  their  places;  and  that  act  also,  in  con- 
sequence, took  away  above  one  half  of  the  fees  of  the  clerks  of  the 
papers  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  in  requiring  an  oath  to  the  truth  of  all 
dilatory  pleas;  and  yet  neither  the  clerks  of  the  Exchequer,  foj  the  loss 
of  their  Dedvmu  bill,  nor  the  clerks  of  the  papers,  for  the  loss  of  their 
fees,  had  any  recompence,  and  the  recompence  to  the  clerks  in  Chan- 
cery was  out  of  ancient  fees  of  the  six-clerks,  who  insisted  on  a  right  by 
purchase ;  so  that  the  reason  of  this,  as  well  as  many  other  acts  of  par- 
liament, made  for  preventing  vexatious  and  dilatory  proceedings,  will 
hold  the  same  in  the  clauses  above. 

The  delays  and  unnecessary  expences,  in  suits,  having  been  univer- 
lally  agreed  to  be  50  exorbitant,  as  to  want  redress:  and,  as  the  case 
DOW  stands,  the  practisers  being  accused  for  the  officers  faults,  this 
occasioned  the  offering  of  these  reasons  for  the  bill  now  depending, 
whereby  it  will  appear,  no  other  interest  has  been  consulted,  than  that 
of  the  publick;  for,  as  the  philizers  and  cursitors  lose  their  writs,  so 
the  attorney  loses  much  more  than  both,  viz.  his  fee  of  three  shillings 
and  four  pence,  for  suing  out  each  writ.  This  act  likewise  subjects  all 
lollicitors  in  Chancery,  to  be  admitted  as  such,  which  no  law  or  custom 
now  in  being  obliges  them  to,  and  compels  all  persons  who  practise  as 
tttornies,  to  be  entered  and  sworn ;  which  will  bring  in  several  thousands 
to  be  sworn,  and  each  attorney  or  sollicitor  being  to  pay  four  pounds  to 
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die  stamp  duty :  that  will  abundantly  recompeme  the  publick,  for  any 
small  loss  that  ma^  happen  to  that  part  of  the  revenue,  by  the  making 
of  such  a  law,  as  is  now  desired. 


A  TRIP  TO  DUNKIRK: 
•«» 

A  hue-anim:ry  after  the  pretended  prince  of 

WALES. 

Bemg  a  rmuggrkk  on  the  DESCENT. 

add  to  b«  writtM  bj  Dr.  8  vift. 
Mtedy  and  sold  by  the  BocAscilm  of  London  and  Wcstai^^  MDCCVIII. 


WHY*  hark  ye  me»  Sirs,— if  this  rumour  holds  true» 
W*are  like  here.  Egad,  to  have  somewhat  to  do : 
The  French,  as  thry  say  (he'll  believe  it  that  sees  it) 
Arecomingy  gadsookers,  to  pay  us  a  visit; 
IVith  such  a  va&t  fleet — (L— d  have  mercy  uponV, 
And  keep  us  from  popery,  swords,  and  gMt  guns) 
That,  as  Tm  alive,  —  tho*  I  n'er  was  afraid  yet, 
It  almost  had  frighten'd  me — first  when  I  heard  it 
Nay,  more  than  all  this,  it  is  certainly  said 
There's  a  little  Welch  monarch  to  come  at  their  head ; 
And  he  ^shame  the  Devil,  and  let  us  speak  the  truth) 
You  know,  in  your  hearts,  is  a  very  smart  youth. 
And  doubtless  will  prove,  when  he's  pleas'd  to  bestir  him, 
As  valiant  as  e'er  was  his  lather  before  him. 
Who,  bent  on  some  great  expedition  in  view. 
Now  glitters  in  arms  with  an  equipage  too, 
Which,  positively,  you  may  swear  is  all  new. 
For,  as  I  have  heard  (if  some  people  speak  right) 
He  ne^er  march'd  before, — unless  'twere  to  sh — te; 
But  now  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  brave  fellows, 
(That  is,  as  accounts  thence  are  pleas'd  for  to  tell  us) 
He's  going  on  some  strange  advantage  or  other, 
(Perhaps  'tis  to  seek  out  his  father  or  mother) 
In  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  or  some  land  or  another; 
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I  can*t  tell  TOO  where,  but  to  some  place  no  doubt, 


To  cut  all  our  throats,  and  to  ride  all  our  wives. 
Then  stand  to  your  arms,  all  good  people,  Fd  wish  ye. 
Yon  loyal  train'd  bands,  and  the  valiant  militia. 
Brush  up  your  buff  doublets,  and  Scotch  basket-hilt, 
(By  which,  to  your  honour*  no  blood  was  e'er  spilt 
The  nation  will  now  your  assistance  want  sore, 
Which,  as  I  remember,  they  ne'er  had  before, 
Korwill  

I  hope  in  kind  heav'n,  e*er  want  any  more. 
Alth</,  for  your  seal,  it  is  not  to  be  questioned, 
You've  always  been  ready,  when  aught  has  occasion'd : 
At  ev'ry  rejoicing  you've  made  a  fine  show, 
(And  that  is  one  part  of  a  soldier  we  know) 


And  as  for  your  valour  we  cannot  deny  it, 
Tis  known  you  can  fright — tho'  you'd  rather  be  quiet 
Nor  has  the  French  threats,  or  their  menaces  scar'd  us, 
Because  we  knew  well  we'd  such  a  hero  to  guard  us. 
Then,  since  the're  so  hot  on't,  'gad  e'en  let  'em  come, 
m  warrant  they'll  be  maul'd — tho'  I  don't  say  by  whom. 
We've  rods  h^  in  piss  that  will  firk  off  their  tails. 
For  all  their  brave  alb^and  their  monarch  of  Wales. 
Adsheart  the  young  hero  had  best  take  a  care. 
That  he  ben't  in  conclusion  drawn  into  a  snare: 
For,  as  it  is  said,  his  old  godsire  intends 
Or  at  least  wou'd  be  glad,  as  the  matter  now  standi) 
To  get  shut  of  him  handsomely  off  of  his  hands; 
And  therefore  e'en  tells  him  in  words  very  plain, 
That  he  hopes  (which  is  true)  ne^er  to  see  him  again. 
So,  e  en  sink  or  swim,  fleet,  forces,  and  all. 
Hell  venture  this  cast,  tho'  it  cost  him  a  fall. 

To  Ireland  some  think  this  Welch  hero  is  bound, 
Tho'  pox  that's  a  jest,  one  may  venture  five  pound: 
For  there's  an  old  debt  still  on  Lewis's  score. 
He  was  bit  in  assisting  his  father  bc  ton*. 
And  therefore  he'll  hardly  come  there  any  more. 

No,  Scotland's  the  place,  they  say,  he's  designed  to, 
Where  'tis  thought  

H*as  a  great  many  friends — which,  perhaps,  hell  scarce  fi; 

But  let  him  take  care  what  may  follow  hereafter. 

If  he  trusts  to  the  Scots,  he  may  chance  catch  a  Tartar: 

And,  if  he  shou'd  fall  in  our  clutches  }ou  know, 

He'd  be  damnably  munip'd,  1  can  tell  him  but  so; 

Were  I  in  hi*  case,  I'd  not  trust  my  own  brother: 

They  sold  us  one  K — ,  shou'd  they  sell  us  another; 

For  our  Jacks  here  at  home — as  brave  feiluws  as  may  be^ 

They  prick  up  their  can  at  the  news  on't  already; 


} 
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And,  out  of  their  zeal,  they  expect  him  at  least 

To  be  here,  French  and  all,  when  the  wind's  next  at  E^t : 

But  some  are  more  cautious,  and  question  it  much. 

And  doubt  th'  invasion's  designed  on  the  Dutch ; 

For  the  noise  of  his  landing  they  swear  'tis  a  bite  all. 

They'll  trust  to't  no  more — till  they  see  him  at  White-HalL 

But  this  is  but  talk  all,  and  so  let  it  rest, 
Some  are  still  of  opinion  'twill  all  prove  a  jest : 
This  hero  at  Dunkirk  will  make  his  campaign, 
And  so  gallop  back  to  Su  Gerroains  again. 


THE  MIGHTY  MIRACLE; 

OR, 

THE  WONDER  OF  WONDERS  AT  WINDMILL-HILL. 

Being  the  invitation  of  John  Lacy,  Esq.  and  the  rest  of  the  inspired  pro- 
phets, to  all  spectator^  to  come  on  Tuesday  next,  the  25th  day  of 
this  instant  May,  where^  to  their  exceeding  astonishment,  they  may 
(without  any  prejudice  to  their  eye-sighi)  behold  Dr.  Emms  arise 
out  of  his  first  grave,  and  dress  himself  in  his  usual  habit  to  all  their 
view,  and  with  a  loud  voice  relate  matters  of  moment,  preaching  a 
miraculous  sermon,  giving  a  strange  account  of  past  and  future 
events ;  the  like  never  seen  or  heard  in  England  before,  exceeding  any 
wonder  or  show  that  ever  was  seen  on  Windmill-hill  at  any  holiday- 
time.    Licensed  according  to  order. 

London,  Printed  for  J.  Robiuaon  in  Fleet-street,  1708.    Folio,  containing  one 

page. 


THE  town  having  been  busied  with  apprehensions  of  wars  in  the 
north,  and  the  i^airs  of  state,  having  almost  sufiered  our  late  Doc- 
tor Emms  to  be  buried  in  oblivion,  as  well  as  in  his  grave  near  Wind- 
mill-hill ;  and  so,  by  consequence,  he  may  rise  alone,  or,  as  we  term 
it  vulgarly,  in  hugger-mugger,  without  any  to  witness  the  wonder: 
But  let  me  acquaint  you,  that,  as  such  miracles  are  not  common,  it 
is  fit  they  should  be  proclaimed  aloud  by  famc^s  trumpet ;  neither  have 
all  men  the  gift  of  raising  the  dead,  nor  hath  it  been  known  for  many 
ages.  Esquire  Lacy  has  published  a  relation  otf  the  dealing  of  God  with 
his  unworthy  servant,  since  the  time  of  his  believing  and  professing  him- 
self iaspicedy  which  befel  him,  the  firbt  of  July,  1707 :   His  Bgitations 
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tamaig  vpoo  bim  without  the  working  of  hit  iiiiag|Mtlon»  upon  whtt 
htmm  in  ochm»  and  proceeding  finom  a  tapematvnl  caiue^  teparato 
md  distinct  from  hinndft  whenSy  hit  amif  leg,  nnd  head  have  been 
Aaken,  hit  limb  t#iched»  the  ictiMration  of  hb  breath  hat,  for  tondry 
4tf^  beat  variont  tones  of  a  dmm,  and  hit  voice  hat  been  to  ttronc^ 
dmr,  and  hannonions»  that  hit  natural  one  could  never  fiimish :  Ha 
kas  been  carried  on  his  knees  several  times  round  a  room,  swifter  than 
k  could  have  gone  on  his  feet.  Sir  Richard  Buckley  has  beeh  cured 
of  an  hospital  of  diseases,  by  a  promise  thereof  made  through  his  mouth, 
lader  the  operation  of  the  spirit;  and  by  the  same  mcAns  a  man  pur* 
Uind  has  been  cured*  and  a  woman  of  a  jfeveri  Mr.  Preston  of  a  caiu 
bancle,  and  another  of  a  deep  consumption.  Therefore  Esquire  Lacy, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Inspired  prophets,  gives  notice,  for  the  satisfiiction 
sfthe  unbelieving,  that,  according  to  their  former  prophecy  (who  can* 
not  err)  that,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  they  repair  to  Bunhlll  Fields, 
tod  there  in  that  buiyint-place,  commonly  called  Tindal's  Ground, 
about  the  twelfth  hour  of  ue  day,  behold  the  wonderful  doctor  &irly  * 
ne;  and  in  two  minutes  time  the  earth  over  hu  coffin  will  crack,  and 
spread  from  the  coffin,  and  he  will  instantly  bounce  out,  and  slip  off 
hk  shruud  (which  must  be  washed,  and,  with  the  boards  of  hb  coffin, 
be  kept  at  lelickt,  and  doubtlest  perform  curet  by  their  wonderful  ope- 
ntion)  and  diere^  in  a  trice,  he  dresses  himself  in  hb  otherappaiel 
(which  doubtless  hath  been  l^t  for  that  Intent  ever  since  he  was  inter* 
ledX  and  dien  there  be  will  rehite  attonithing  mlttten,  to  theamaiement 
of  all  that  see  or  hear  him. 

Likewise,  for  the  more  convenient  accommodation  of  all  spectators,  dieie 
will  be  very  commodious  scafblds  erected  throughout  the  eroond,  and 
sho  without  the  walk  in  the  adjacent  fields,  called  Bunhlll  Fields,  ex- 
ceed Log  high,  during  this  great  performance.  The  like  may  never  be 
sea  in  England  hereafters  And,  that  you  may  acquaint  your  children, 
sad  grandchildren,  if  you  have  any,  that  you  have  seen  thb  mighty 
airacle,  you  are  advised  not  to  neglect  thb  opportunity,  since  it  is 
pisioly  evident,  that,  of  all  the  shows  or  wonders  that  are  usually  seen 
00  holiday- time,  thb  must  bear  the  bell;  and  there  it  b  ordered  to  be 
psblisbed  in  all  news,  that  the  country  may  come  in ;  the  like  never 
pniinned  before.  It  b  also  believed  that  gingerbread,  oranges,  and  all 
nch  goods  exposed  to  publick  sale  in  wheelbarrows,  will  doubtless  get 
bide  there,  at  thb  vast  concourM;  therefore,  for  the  benefit  of  poor 
people,  1  give  them  timely  notice,  since  it  b  a  bad  wind  that  blows  none 
Bo  profit.  But,  besides  thb  admirable  wonder  of  thb  strange  and  parti- 
calar  manner  of  hb  resurrection,  he  is  to  preach  a  sermon,  and,  lest  it 
i^ld  not  be  printed,  you  are  invited  to  be  ear-witnesses  thereof,  as 
adl  aa  eye-witneMes  to  see  hb  lips  go,  in  the  pronounciation  thereof; 
sU  which  will  be  matter  of  great  moment,  filling  you  all  with  exceeding 
sousenient  and  great  astonishment;  his  voice  will  be  loud  and  audible, 
flat  all  may  hear  him,  and  hb  doctrine  full  of  knowledge ;  undoubted- 
ly you  will  return  home  taught  with  profound  understimding*  Which 
suracle,  if  you  chance  to  see  or  hear,  you  will  not  foiget,  and  so  by 
mmtqamotf  for  the  future,  be  endowed  with  sound  judgment,  and 
mm  f—lhBl  wiMkNB,  moet  eloquent  expressions,  and  what  not: 
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Then  neglect  not  this  great  and  most  beneficial  oppoituniQr»  bat  £ot  thai 
time  set  all  your  affairs  aside :  And  take  this  advice  fnm  Mr.  Lacj, 
and  the  inspired  prophets,  together  with  Mrs.  Mary  of  TummiU-fltreeCy 
a  she  prophetess,  and  the  young  woman  who  sells  penny-pyes,  who,  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  all  your  company,  remains  yours ;  not  qucitioiibig 
but  to  give  you  all  content  with  thu  rare  show. 


ESQUIRE  LACVS  REASONS 

WHY  DOCTOR  EMMS  WAS  NOT  RAISED  FROM  THE  DSAD^ 

OK  THE 

TWENTY-FIFTH  DAY  OF  MAY, 
According  to  ike  French  Propkets  Prediction. 
.   Londoot  printed  finr  J.  L.  in  BwbietB,  1708.   Folio,  ciontainiay  one  page. 


WE  are  not  unsensible  of  the  harsh  censures  and  uncharitable  re« 
flexions  that  are  cast  upon  us  and  our  brethren,  the  prophets,  in 
not  raising  from  the  dead  our  late  spiritual  brother  Dr.  Emms,  on  the 
precise  time  we  foretold ;  therefore,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  all 
further  clamour  and  unnatural  violence  that  may  be  occasioned  thereby, 
we  have  thought  fit  to  give  our  reasons  for  this  omission,  in  the  follow* 
ing  order : 

ftr«f,  and  principally,  we  were  threatened  with  a  popular  rage  and 
violence,  which  the  laws  of  God  and  nature  allows  ixx  mankind  to 
avoid,  having  been  practised  by  good  and  holy  men  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  even  our  Saviour  himself,  John  x.  39,  &c.  who  further  con* 
firms  this  truth.  Matt.  x.  33,  by  advising  his  disciples,  when  they  were 
persecuted  in  one  city,  to  flee  into  another.  And,  if  it  was  lawful  £or 
the  apostles  and  Christ  himself  to  avoid  the  fury  of  their  wicked  and  un* 
believing  adversaries,  we  hope  no  man  can  reasonably  blame  us  from 
deferring  the  accomplishment  of  the  said  intended  miracle.  Jonah  pro- 
phesied the  destruction  of  Nineveh  in  forty  days,  but  it  was  deferred 
near  forty  years,  on  their  repentance. 

Secondfyy  The  secret  decrees  of  the  prophetical  spirit  are  treasured  up 
in  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  and  consequently  past  man's  finding  out, 
e^>ecially  by  a  rebellious  and  gainsaying  people. 

Tkirdfyf  Raising  the  dead,  restoring  l^e  blind  and  lame  to  their  sigjht 
and  limbsy  are  great  miracles^  and  only  performed  by  faith,  prayer,  and 
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&tdng ;  but,  where  a  rude,  enraged  and  revengeful  multitude  is  gathered 
tqgechfr  in  defiance  of  heaven  itself,  all  acts  of  devotion  are  obstructed, 
aod  even  suspended  till  a  more  seasonable  time. 

Fomrtkfyt  Though  prophetick  periods  do  not  always  take  place,  ac- 
cording to  the  punctual  warnings  of  the  agitated  spirit  in  the  child  of 
•dopdon,  jret,  like  a  great  conqueror,  who  sometimes  meets  with  diffi* 
cutties  and  miscarriages  in  his  march,  in  due  time  break  through  all 
•bstniction,  for  the  more  glorious  accomplishment  of  the  promises. 

F^kfyt  Old  Uutfy,  Had  we  been  peaceably  suffered  to  appear  on  the 
day  and  hour  we  predicted^  it  would  then  have  been  decided  who  wera 
the  cheats  and  impostors  (names  we  have  been  notoriously  loaded  with) 
but  when  open  rage,  mob,  fury,  and  even  death  itself  not  only  threaten- 
ed, but  looked  us  in  the  hce ;  such  a  time,  we  are  sure,  was  incon* 
sistent  for  the  undertaking  of  any  thing  that  related  to  a  publick  satis- 
&ction ;  for,  had  the  miracle  really  been  wrought  in  such  a  confused 
medley  of  ungovernable  rabble,  instead  of  being  acknowledged  as  such, 
we  had  run  toe  haxard  of  being  torn  in  pieces,  and  perhaps  occasioned 
a  fiital  and  general  disorder  among  the  people;  for  whose  sake,  more 
than  for  fear  of  our  own  lives,  we  prudently  delayed  attempting  the  said 
weighty  undertaking  till  a  more  favourable  opportunity;  though  wa 
could  freely  have  sacrificed  our  lives  for  the  sake  of  spiritual  truth,  if 
such  a  dispensation  had  been  either  necessary  or  convenient;  but  (con- 
sidering the  madness  of  the  age,  the  malice  of  the  mob,  and  the  rage  of 
many  male-contents  against  the  present  government,  who,  in  all  proba- 
bility, would  have  took  the  advantage  of  such  a  confusion,  in  order  to 
have  promoted  their  long*wished  for  treasons  and  wicked  designs)  we 
preferred  the  publick  peace  and  safety  of  the  government  before  our 
own  interest  and  reputation,  which,  however  so  mxith  shaken  in  this 
particuiar,  shall  never  discourage  us  from  being  loyal  and  obedient  to 
our  superiors,  notwithstanding  our  being  rendered  obnoxious  to  them  by 
fpileful  and  malicious  agents,  who  are  always  fishing  in  troubled  waten, 
to  bnng  about  their  own  notorious  and  pernicious  purposes,  though, 
to  the  scandal  of  themselves,  and  ruin  of  their  Christian  brethren, 
whom  they  hate  for  no  other  reason  than  being  honester  than  them- 
irlves. 

To  conclude:  Let  men  of  carnal  principles  have  what  sentiments 
they  please  of  us,  we  are  resolved  to  act  as  the  spirit  of  peace  and  love 
within  us  shall  dictate  and  guide  us,  and  as  the  supernatural  agitations 
af  Ihvine  Inspiration  shall  enlighten  our  understanding. 


you  xu 
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or  ns  L4IS 

SCOTCH  INVASION; 

As  it  was  opened  by  my  Lord  Haversham  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
Friday,  the  Twenty-fifth  of  Februrary,  17O8-9.  With  some  ohaenrar 
tions  that  were  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  true  copiet  of 
authentick  papers.  In  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  South-Britain  to 
his  friend  in  North-Britain. 

Isaiah  xix.  v.  IS4 

The  PriMca  of  loan  art  become  fools^  the  Princei  of  Nopk  are  decehed; 
tkeff  have  aUo  reduced  Egypt^  even  they  thai  were  the  stay  of  the  tribet 
thereof* 

Printed  in  the  year  1709.  QnartOy  ecmtainfaig  forty-riz  peget. 


1WAS  not.  Sir,  till  now,  able  to  give  you  the  account  you  desired. 
Whether  the  intended  invasion  would  have  any  further  notice  taken  of 
it,  than  what  I  sent  you  an  account  of,  with  the  address  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  for  the  papers  to  be  laid  before  them  ?  But  can  now  tdl  you, 
with  good  assurance,  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons,  why  those  lordly 
who  first  moved  that  matter,  let  it  sleep  so  long,  was  out  of  the  just  ap- 
prehension they  had,  that  should  they  awaken  that  enquiry  sooner,  it 
might  prove,  a  disturbance  to  the  necessary  preparations  of  the  next 
campaign,  by  hindering  subscriptions,  or  weakening  the  credit  of  the 
hank.    And  it  was  for  this  reason,  as  I  have  been  told,  that  the  Lord, 
who  opened  this  matter,  would  not  take  notice  of  a  very  remarkable 
particular,  which  he  had  good  vouchers  in  his  hand  to  prove;  but  to 
let  the  world  see,  though  those  lords  had  been  so  long  silent,  diey  had 
not  forgot  that  matter,  they  took  the  first  opportunity  that  ofiered, 
after  the  subscriptions  were  finished,  and  the  bank  books  made  up,  Iq 
put  the  house  in  mind  of  it,  and,  if  possible,  to  get  this  invasion  looked 
into.  They  thought  themselves  obliged  to  do  so,  in  duty  to  her  majesty, 
that  she  might  see  in  bow  much  greater  danger  she  then  was,  than  they 
had  reason  to  believe  she  thought  herself ;  and  in  duty  to  the  nation  too, 
that  the  publick  might  be  convinced  how  little  care  the  ministry  took  of 
them  in  such  a  dangerous  conjuncture  of  affairs ;  and  lastly,  in  justice 
to  themselves,  to  demonstrate  it  beyond  exception,  that  they  were  not 
only  willing  but  desirous  too,  to  have  this  matter  searched  to  the  bottom, 
and  those  concerned  in  it,  have  the  just  reward  of  their  crimes;  and 
accordingly  my  Lord  Haversham  did  again  put  the  house  in  mind  of 
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what  teemed  to  have  been  so  long  forgot,  and  spoke,  as  I  am  told,  to 
this  cfiect: 

My  Lordi^ 

THE  temper  of  thu  house,  with  relation  to  your  enquiry  into  the 
isle  intended  invasion,  since  your  address  to  her  Majesty  to  have  the 
papen  laid  before  you,  and  since  they  have  been  upon  your  table,  is 
»  very  visible,  I  need  not  take  notice  of  it,  but  ought  rather  to  ask 
forgiveness  for  myself,  that  I  should  dare  so  much  as  to  mention  that 
■atter  once  more  to  your  lordships ;  nor  should  I  do  it,  were  it  not  from 
«i  abic^ute  necessity  and  justice,  which  I  think  is  due  to  myself,  and 
thoae  lords  who  did  me  the  honour  to  second  the  motion  I  made  for  ad- 
dressing her  Majesty  for  those  papers ;  for  to  me  it  seems  too  much  like 
fear  or  guilt,  to  sit  down  tamely,  under  any  reflexion  a  man  has  in  his 
power  to  wipe  off,  and  there  are  some  which  we  perhaps  may  hereafter 
be  reproached  with ;  one  is,  that  these  lords,  who  made  you  this  mo- 
tioD,  never  so  much  as  looked  into  the  papers  they  called  for,  or  have 
thought  on,  or  mentioned  that  matter  since.  Perhaps  they  will  say  too. 
That  they  never  intended  it  should  come  to  any  thing,  that  it  was  only 
a  oo%er  to  hide  some  design  they  had  under  it ;  nay,  I  do  not  know  but 
ihey  may  go  to  fiu*  as  to  say,  that  under  hand  they  were  trying  how  an  act 
uf  gfBce  would  relish.  Should  such  a  thing  be  offered,  I  know  myself  so 
iaoocent,  as  in  our  present  circumstances,  I  should  not  give  my  consent 
to  it,  ibr  I  shall  always  think,  that  when  horses  are  skittish,  vicious,  and 
head-strong,  let  whoso  will  be  upon  their  back,  it  is  fit  they  should 
never  be  without  a  good  strong  curb  in  their  mouths.  And  as  to  these 
papers,  my  lords,  I  have  looked  into  them,  and  those  who  have  done 
10  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  but  think  of  them;  but  that  your  lordships 
nay  not  have  my  word  only  for  this,  I  will,  with  your  lordships  leave, 
take  notice  of  some  particulars  that  are  in  thorn ;  and  that  you  may  be 
certain  of  the  truth  of  what  I  observe,  I  beg  your  clerk  may  read  for 
voochers  the  papers  themselves,  as  thoy  shall  be  called  for. 

It  will  not,  I  presume,  be  denied  me,  that  upon  the  twenty-third  of 
February,  Mr.  Boyle  received  certain  intelligence,  that  the  intended 
snaament  at  Dunkirk  was  designed  for  Scotland;  there  had  be(*n  seve- 
nl  advices  before  of  great  preparations  making,  and  by  the  great  quan- 
titjof  fiicyarms  it  was  judged  to  be  for  some  land  design.  The  States 
veft  apprehensive,  and  acquainted  her  Majesty  by  their  minister  with 
it;  and  Scotland  had  been  in  several  intelligences  named,  but  i  do  not 
iod  th4*re  was  a  certain  ruccount  till  that  of  the  twenty-third  of  February, 
to  Mr.  Boyle. 

The  Queen,  in  her  letter  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  February,  to  the 
council  of  Scotland,  thinks  it  necessury  to  acquaint  them  with  it,  and 
tbat  she  does  expect  they  should  do  their  utmost  for  the  protection  of 
^lubjects,  and  prc^Tvation  of  the  puhlick  peace;  that  nothing  on 
Wr  pan  should  be  wanting ;  that  she  has  given  orders  that  some  of  her 
titiopt  in  Flanders  should  be  ready  to  imbark,  in  case  the  imbarkation 
It  Dunkirk  should  go  on :  And  that  her  troops  in  England  and  Ireland 
vc  to  dkposed  as  to  give  wbat  assistance  may  be  necessary ;  in  the 
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mean  timt  authorises  and  impowers  them,  the  prify-ooundly  to  g|Kr 
such  orders  as  were  proper  to  put  her  forces,  forts,  and  g^mrisoos  thm 
in  the  best  order. 

This  then  bdng  allowed,  the  fint  question  is,  What  number  of  fbfcci 
effective  regular  troops  I  mean,  were  in  Scotland  at  this  time,  tiiat  it 
the  twenty-third  or  twenty-fifUi  of  February,  1708  ?  I  cannot  bn 
observe  to  your  Lordships  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  care  take 
to  conceal  this  from  us,  although  this  very  account  was  particulail 
asked  for  by  your  address ;  yet  in  all  that  great  bundle,  there  is  not  on 
paper  from  whence  we  can  learn  the  number :  I  was  therefore  force 
to  get  the  best  light  and  intelligence  I  could  elsewhere,  and  have  ver 
go^  authority  for  what  I  am  going  to  say,  and  do  affirm  to  your  Lord 
ships,  that  the  r^ular  forces  in  Scotland,  upon  the  twenty-fiAh  < 
February,  1708,  were  not  above  1500  men*  If  I  am  mistaken,  I  hof 
some  Lord  here  will  set  me  right,  and  take  upon  him  to  say  what  u 
real  number  was  at  that  time. 

And  since  there  were  but  1500  men,  it  is  certain  that  was  not  a  nmi 
ber  or  strength  that  could  be  thought  by  any  man  sufficient  to  seem 
and  protect  the  kingdom  against  the  invasion  that  threatened  it ;  and  tl 
ferment  that  was  then  in  the  nation  was  such,  that  1  do  not  find  the 
durst  so  much  as  trust  their  militia  with  their  own  defence.  We  m 
therefore  in  the  next  place  to<:onsider,  what  additional  strength  or  a«| 
mentation  this  handful  of  men  had,  or  what  assistance,  either  from  tl 
forces  from  Ostend,  or  those  from  Ireland,  or  English  troops  fim 
hence. 

As  to  augmentations  or  additions,  I  find  there  was  little  or  notUi 
done,  as  to  that  part.  The  parliament  indeed  had,  on  the  twentiel 
of  December,  17 07*  raised  the  establishment  of  the  forces  in  Scodn 
from  2834  to  5932 ;  but  it  appears  by  a  letter  from  tlie  Earl  of  Lerei 
to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  of  the  seventh  of  March,  that  little  notice  had  as  yi 
been  taken  of  what  the  parliament  had  done;  for  in  that  letter  to  O 
Earl  of  Mar,  he  intreats  him  again  to  mind  the  establishment,  and  I 
him  know  if  he  shall  give  encouragement  to  any  who  should  be  willii 
to  take  arms  to  join  them ;  and  says  further,  he  hopes  at  least,  that) 
much  of  the  levy  money,  as  is  due  since  the  Twenty-fourth  of  Deeei 
ber,  will  be  given  now ;  for  that  would  buy  some  horses,  and  lei 
some  men :  €0  that  by  this  letter  it  appears  there  was  no  money  ffn 
to  levy  men,  or  increase  the  forces  in  Scotland,  though  there  were  3A 
men  wanting  at  that  time,  and  had  been  so  ever  since  the  parliama 
liad  voted  the  establishment  in  December,  and  though  our  danger 
that  time,  from  the  want  of  them,  was  so  very  great  and  evident,  whi< 
seems  very  astonishing.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  directiooi^  < 
money  for  this  or  any  other  service,  till  the  invasion  was  over,  wi 
ordeied  here  till  the  twelfth  of  March ;  and  then  indeed,  on  the  dii 
teenth,  the  Earl  of  Mar  writes  firom  hence,  to  the  Earl  of  Leven,  ^ 
ny  Lord  Treasurer  had  ordered  the  people  of  the  customs  and  excise  1 
answer  the  Earl  of  Leven  with  money  fbrprovisions,  and  other  neccw 
charges;  and  further  says.  That  my  Lord  Mariborough  told  him  du 
vtry  moniingp  wbidi  was  the  thirtecDtht  that  the  Sootch  ettabUriuM 
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wmAd  be  ended  that  day ;  he  knows  not  how  they  have  mad«  it,  or  if 
(bey  have  altered  any  thing  that  we  had  concerted  with  St.  John,  or  if 
any  thing  be  omitted ;  bat  he  hoped  they  had  not. 

It  is  very  true,  her  Majesty,  in  her  second  letter,  of  the  Eighth  of 
March,  to  the  council  of  Scotland,  recommends  to  them  to  give  pre- 
tent  directions  to  put  her  forts,  garisons,  and  magazines  there,  in  a 
good  posture  of  defence ;  and  ^ys*  That  what  shall  be  expended  towards 
these  ends,  by  their  warrants,  shall  be  repaid,  for  which  she  has  al- 
ready giren  orders.  What  those  orders  were,  or  to  whom  given,  are 
aol  to  be  found  among  the  papers;  but  it  is  very  evident,  &at  there 
was  BO  order  for  one  fisrthing  of  money,  to  answer  either  the  orders  of 
the  oooncil,  or  the  Earl  of  Leven's  necessary  charges,  out  of  any  branch 
flC the  revenue,  or  otherwise;  for  in  a  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Leven  to  tha 
Earl  of  Mar,  of  the  thirteenth  of  March,  he  has  these  words,  which 
will  likewise  shew  the  condition  of  the  nation,  at  that  time  : 

^ '  My  Lord,  says  he,  1  leave  it  to  your  Lordship^  ;to  ^consider 
circmiisCances ;  here  1  am,  not  one  deutbing  of  money  to  provide  pron* 
ion,  or  for  connngendes,  or  intelligence,  none  of  the  commissions  yet 
tent  down,  few  troops,  and  those  almost  naked.  It  vexes  me  sadly  to 
tkink,  I  must  retire  towards  Berwick,  if  the  French  land  on  this  sida 
Ike  Firth ;  and,  that  you  may  not  have  his  Lordship's  single  word  for  it, 
Ike  Lord  Advocate  confirms  very  much  the  truth  of  this,  in  his  letter  of 
tke  eleventh  of  March,  to  the  Earl  of  Mar;  for  after  be  had  said,  that 
ke  was  ordered  to  lay  before  her  Majesty  the  inclosed  information,  for 
tke  Castle  of  Eldinburgh,  and  a  particular  account  of  what  it  wants,  to 
put  it  in  a  case  of  defence ;  and  also  the  Castles  of  Sterling,  Dumbarton, 
tad  Blackness,  to  shew  their  present  condition,  and  what  great  disorder 
tad  want  they  are  in,  and  that  he  had  formerly  sent  a  memorial  of  Mr. 
Sleser^s,  for  a  train  of  artillery ;  all  which  he  hopes  will  be  considered 
lie  adds.  *  1  believe,'  says  he,  '  there  was  never  a  country  more  destitute 
tad  defenceless,  than  we  are,  nor  have  we  so  much  as  a  treasury,  or 
tay  moiiey  for  incident  charges ;  so  that  I  must  again,  by  the  council's 
arder,  lay  these  things  before  your  Lordship,  and  that  at  least  some 
order  may  be  given,  whereby  necessary  expences  may  be  defrayed  ;  and 
Ike  Earl  of  Mar's  letter  of  the  thirteenth,  from  hence,  is  the  first  ac- 
CMBt,  we  have  of  any  money,  that  was  ordered  for  Scotland.  By  all 
ahich,  it  plainly  appears,  that  notwithstanding  the  orders,  the  Queen 
MUions  in  her  letter  of  the  eighth  of  March,  the  council  had  not  a 
Ailling  for  necessary  expences,  on  the  eleventh,  nay,  not  so  much  at 
toe  penny  ordered,  till  the  thirteenth ;  and  as  to  the  establishment, 
loCwithstanding  all  the  pressing  instances,  that  was  not  settled  till  after 
Ike  invasion,  as  appean  by  the  Earl  of  Mar*s  letters,  of  the  twelfth  and 
fUftecnth  of  March. 

This,  my  Lords,  u  the  true  state,  as  appears  from  the  papers  them* 
tdves  given  in,  relating  to  the  force  of  that,  1  had  almost  said,  deserted, 
bat  I  may  say  defenceless  nation ;  few  men,  and  those  almost  naked ; 
Ihne  thootand  six  hundred  men  wanting  of  the  establishment  voted  by 
fttliaiDent,  for  the  year  1707*8,  near  three  moQths  before;  no  lev^- 
Mqr,  aacrtabliihiiiQit  lettladi  no  oommiinoat  HAt  dowp,  pQt »  shit 
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ling  ordered  by  the  ninistry,  out  of  any  branch  of  the  revenue,  or  other* 
wise,  to  the  Privy-council  or  Earl  of  Leven,  for  necenary  expencei^  or 
to  bring  provisions,  or  for  contingencies,  or  intelligence,  and  all  this  in 
a  time  of  the  utmost  danger. 

In  the  next  placc^,  1  shall  shew  your  Lordships,  when  Scotland  was 
in  this  defenceless  condition,  what  assistance  they  had  from  Ost^nd, 
England,  and  Ireland.  As  to  the  transports,  that  were  to  come  (torn 
Ostend,  though  all  the  dispatch  was  made,  that  could  be  made,  tbfj 
did  not  arrive  at  Tinmouth-Bar,  till  ten  days  after  the  enemy  were  leen 
upon  the  Scotch  coast;  so  that  the  dispute,  if  there  had  bt en  any, 
would  have  been  over,  and  the  enemy,  in  all  human  probability,  would 
have  been  masters  both  of  Edinburgh,  the  castle,  and  all  that  was  in  It, 
before  they  could  come  up  to  their  assistance.  And  the  very  orders  to 
Baker  is  so  extraordinary,  a  man  cannot  but  take  notice  of  it,  for,  after 
that  he  is  required  and  directed  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Tinroouth- 
Bar,  with  her  Majesty's  ships  under  his  command,  and  the  transpoit 
ships  with  troops,  which  he  brought  with  him  from  Ostend,  &c.  there 
is  a  further  order  in  these  words,  *  But  in  regard  there  are  several  dii» 
mounted  troopers  on  board  the  transports,  you  are  to  send  a  vessel  witk 
them  to  Harwich,  if  you  can  conveniently,  their  horses  being  now  in 
Essex ; '  so  that  instead  of  taking  the  horses  to  Tinmouth,  the  dismount- 
ed troopers  are  first  to  be  sent  to  Harwich,  to  their  horses,  and  trooi 
thence  to  proceed  to  Scotland,  which,  one  would  think,  were  a  vciy 
round-about  way. 

And  as  to  our  troops  from  hence,  which  were  to  assist  them,  the 
several  regiments  of  horse-dragoons  and  foot  had  not  their  orders  to  hoM 
themselves  in  a  readiness  to  march  till  the  eleventh  of  March.  The 
next  day,  orders  were  given  for  them  to  augment,  and  on  the  fouv* 
teenth,  they  were  ordered  to  march  northward;  which  was  cer- 
tainly too  long  a  delay,  considering  what  a  march  it  is  from  hence 
to  Edinburgh ;  yet  this  was  all  the  readiness  they  were  in,  to  assist 
them. 

But  there  is  one  thing  which  is  most  amazing,  and  I  must  agpiin  de- 
sire, if  I  am  wrong  in  fact,  that  some  lord  here,  who  I  am  sure  can, 
will  set  me  right. 

The  Queen,  as  I  shewed  to  your  Lordships,  in  her  letter  of  the 
eighth  of  March,  which  your  clerk  just  now  read,  told  the  council  of 
Scotland,  Our  troops  from  Ireland,  which  we  mentioned  in  our  last, 
are  ready  to  im barque  in  transport  ships,  provided  in  those  places,  with 
all  necessaries  for  that  service ;  and  yet  it  does  appear  plainly.  That 
there  were  no  transports  provided  at  that  time  here,  nor  were  any  tn» 
port  ships  ordered  in  Ireland ;  nay,  the  very  orders  to  provide  transporti 
were  not  given  by  my  Lord  Sunderland,  till  the  twelfth  of  March  beie, 
nor  by  my  Lord  Lieutenant  for  Ireland,  for  the  troops  to  be  in  a  readi* 
ness  to  be  transportetl,  till  the  thirteenth ;  and  then  my  Lord  Sunder- 
land sends  an  order  to  the  commissioners  of  transports,  telling  tlm, 
That  it  is  her  majesty's  pleasure,  that  they  forthwith  uke  up  ship- 
ping, for  the  transportation  of  six  hundred  horse,  that  are  to  imbarque 
at  the  White-house  between  Carrickfergus  and  Belfiist,  and  it  is  kftf 
says  he,  to  yeur  discretion,  to  hire  these  ships,  either  at  Wkiteham^ 
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livcipodi  or  Clwtter,  you  can  do  it,  with  moit  ocpedition  tnd  con* 
lOMocy;  and,  upon  tho  thirteentfa»  hit  lordship  aendt  another  letter, 
acqnaintiiig  them,  that  they  are  to  provide  a  hoard  thoie  ships  hay  and 
MIS  soflfeient  to  serve  six-hundred  horse  for  a  fortnidit,  and  as  many 
mttfT  f  sfcs,  as  may  be  necessary  to  cany  water,  parUcuhui  that  were^ 
itsesmi,  forgot  in  the  first  orders;  and  in  an  extract  of  the  Earl  of 
Fmbroke^  letter  to  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  of  the  thirteendi,  ha 
Mb  tbeni,  *  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt,  but  that  your  lordships  will 
km  pfoper  orders  for  one  regiment  of  hone,  and  two  of  dragoons,  to  be 
provided  with  necessaries  ready  to  imbarquc,  whenever  there  shall  be 
secasion  for  them;  and  it  is  her  Majest/s  opinion,  that  the  regiroenti 
ladcr  command  of  lieutenant-General  Langiton,  Major-Ueneral 
Eodyn,  and  Lord  Tunbridge,  should  be  on  this  service;  and  I  am  of 
spasQBy  that  it  will  be  for  the  service  of  the  Queen,  to  have  these  three 
RgjnncBts  move  with  all  convenient  speed,  and  take  their  quarters  in  and 
abovt  Belfost  and  Carrickfergus,  that  tb^  may  be  in  a  readinem  to 
iahan|iw:  I  desire  your  l^mlships  to  give  directions  to  the  proper 
siem,  to  provide  and  get  ready  hay,  oats,  and  water,  for  at  least  a 
imighc. 

And  here,  if  we  consider,  that  these  letters  were  dated  the  twelfth 
mi  thirteenth  of  March  from  hence,  that  they  were  to  go  to  the  com- 
■■iooers  of  transports  here,  and  to  the  lords  justices  in  Ireland ;  that 
sfter  these  tramports  were  to  be  agreed  for,  and  hay,  oats,  and  water  to 
W provided,  and  the  three  regiments  to  be  ordered  to  march,  what  timf 
si  Ihb  would  take  up:  It  seems  very  evident,  that  her  Majesty  was  not 
trely  acquainted  with  the  danger  she  was  in;  that  she  thought  these 
^ntp  were  in  a  readiness,  which  wore  not;  and  that  the  orders  she  had 
pvrn  had  not  been  observed,  as  she  concluded  they  were;  and  in  the 
Im  place,  that  these  three  regiments  must  arrive  in  Scotland,  very 
hto. 

But  there  is  one  thing  more  so  very  new,  and  without  precedent,  that 
it  cannot  but  be  very  astonishing,  which  is,  that  in  the  Earl  of  Lcven's 
iDMructioas,  of  the  fourth  of  March,  in  that  part  where  he  is  ordered  to 
lidand,  for  assisUnce,  there  is  a  blank  left,  as  to  the  person  to  whom 
kb  to  write,  the  words  are  these*  *  You  are,  upon  the  first  appearance 
ofsny  squadron  of  French  ships  upon  the  coast,  to  send  to  Ireland  to 

tosdvertise  him  thereof,  whoh  as  ordcn  to  send  troops  to  your  assistance;' 
ssd  yet,  as  was  just  now  proved  both  from  Lord  Sunderland's  letter  to 
the  commissioners  of  transports,  and  from  my  lord  lieutenant's  to  the 
lords  justices,  there  was  not  so  much  as  orders  given,  for  any  transports 
krr,  till  the  twelfth,  nor  any  ever  in  Ireland,  nor  were  the  three 
itgiments  directed  to  move,  in  order  to  imbarquing,  till  the  thirteenth. 

I  confess,  when  I  n*ad  this,  I  thought  it  was  a  mistake  of  the  trans- 
criber, till  I  saw  th(*se  words  iu  the  Earl  of  Lcven's  own  letter,  of  the 
7tk  of  5Iarch,  to  the  Earl  of  Mar:  *  I  desire  you,  says  the  Earl  of  Leven, 
Is  lend  down  the  name  of  the  person  I  am  to  write  to  in  Ireland,  if  there 
b  Qccaaioa;  and  must  still  intreat  your  lordship,  that  ^rders  be  sent 
hr  maw  honca  and  dngoooi  to  imbarque/  And  again,  m  his  letter  of 
tkelStht  where  he  has  these  words  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  he  repeaU  the 
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same  thingp  *  Pray  endeavour  to  get  orders  sent  straight  to  Irelaod,  fin 
the  officers  there  to  imbarque,  for  you  know  I  have  no  person's  name  In 
whom  I  should  write.'  This  convinces  me,  beyond  what  any  man  can 
$ay,  that  his  lordship  did  not  know  to  whom  to  write;  for  sure  his  loi^ 
ship  would  not  repeatedly  affirm  what  was  not  fact;  and  whoever  coil' 
ludersy  that  there  were  no  orders  lodged  any  where  for  any  person  ham 
Irelandi  upon  advice  from  the  Eail  of  Leven,  of  the  appearance  of  die 
enemy,  to  follow  his  direction,  and  hasten  to  his  assistance;  nor  aiiy 
orders  at  all  for  transports  there;  nor  any  direction  here  for  transporH 
till  the  12th,  must,  I  think,  be  convinc^,  that  this  blank  in  the  ia* 
structions  did  not  happen  by  chance,  but  was  a  premeditated  and  de- 
signed omission. 

I  would  not  forget  any  care  that  was  taken,  and  therefore  must  tab 
notice,  that  on  the  27  th  of  February,  there  were  a  hundred  barrels  o( 
powder  ordered  to  be  sent  from  Berwick  to  Edinburgh ;  but  the  Earl  ci 
Levcn  was  not  writ  to  about  it  till  the  2d  of  March,  which  was  four  dayi 
delay ;  and  the  order  itself  was  so  very  preposterous,  I  had  almost  said 
ridiculous,  much  like  that  of  Baker's,  that  it  had  full  as  well  been 
omitted,  for,  instead  of  ordering  the  store  keeper  of  Berwick  imme* 
diately  to  carry  a  hundred  barrels  of  powder  to  Edinburgh,  they  sent  at 
order  to  one  Mr.  James  Robb,  deputy  store-keeper  of  Edinburgh,  tc 
g?t  carts,  and  go  with  them  to  Berwick,  and  take  three-hundred  barrek 
of  powder,  and  bring  it  to  Eldinburgh;  and  Mr.  Grieve,  store-keepa 
of  Berwick  to  the  board  of  ordnance,  writes  a  letter,  dated  March  10, 
1707-8,  hither,  that  Robb  was  come  to  Berwick,  and  the  carts  would 
be  there  that  night  And  I  appffal  to  a  lord,  who  cannot  but  knov 
whether  the  powder  came  to  Edinburgh  before  the  danger  was  past,  anc 
the  French  off  our  coast.  And  whoever  will  reflect,  that  the  Earl  ol 
Xicven's  letter,  dated  here  the  2d  of  March,  was  to  go  to  Edinburg|i ; 
that  then  at  Edinburgh  carriages  are  to  be  taken  up  for  the  powder: 
then  they  are  to  go  to  Berwick,  and  from  Berwick  they  are  to  reton 
again  to  Edinburgh,  will  find  it  could  hardly  be  there  sooner. 

The  next  thing  I  shall  take  notice  of  to  your  lordships,  is  the  state  ol 
the  garisons.  l^e  parliament  had  given,  the  20th  of  December,  tin 
sum  of  130981.  I7s.  2d.  for  the  garisons  of  North  Britain,  for4he  yeai 
17  08.  But  I  cannot  but  think  your  lordships  will  be  greatly  surprised 
when  you  find  in  what  a  wretched  condition  they  were.  I  will  givi 
your  lordships  but  an  instance  or  two,  the  rest  are  much  in  the  wtaoi 
state. 

Sterling  Castle. 

THIS  is  a  very  considerable  post,  a  place  of  great  importance;  and  yei 
what  an  account  is  there  of  the  arms  and  ammunition  in  that  place? 
One  barrel  of  powder. 

550  Fire-locks,  of  which,  about  a  hundred  for  service;  and  someo; 
that  hundred  want  ram-rods,  and  some  nails;  all  the  rest  unservice 
able. 

780  Musquets,  which  may  be  for  service,  when  funushed  with  Fam* 
rods;  some  nails,  and  some  Mattered  in  the  stocks* 
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JMlfaMMtayvidibiolnftods  and  locks,  and  Bum  wutiiiglockiL 
■iaUoKnicidile. 
150  Bndki  of  sMtdi,  all  daamiiied  with  lying  in  nin. 
300  BqfODol^  aoit  of  them  brokon  and  tpoiledy  altiyifter  la- 

jOOCbftiidffrtoMiy  aUbrokanaiidiinieraocaUo. 
SOO  Pikn»  daouiified  by  tool  lying. 
40  Casnan-baU,  itpoimden. 
70  CuHioD^,  IS  poandai. 
1900  BalK  9vomim. 
9400  Poor  jNNudtn. 
10  SbmU  boBb^hdk  mi&oui  moiian. 
liOO  Hand  gpcnaJo  ihelh, 
«0  SlBnd|»  faadtaadbreait 

OmdiWPf  Stmt  m  BkdmmCnae^ 

TWO  Bands  of  conft-povrdcr,  one  handled  eacb* 
100  Tarda  of  maldi. 

4  Haad-qnkcs. 

S9  MnsoiwC  banels,  icpairaUa. 

7  Sdmltarbladia^iiselcss. 
100  Poonds  of  mnsquet  bullets. 

9  Ladles,  one  semceable,  the  other  useless. 

5  Cannon,  3  pounden. 

1  Tkain  carriage,  nnsemccable. 
t  Minions« 

3  Falcons  on  ship  carriages,  unserviceable. 
77  Balb  for  minion. 
S5  Balls  for  three  poondeiB. 
149  Hand  Grenado  shdb.  • 

JPawtar^eii  Csi^&,  at  per  memorial. 

THERE  ar^ several  breaches  in  the  wall;  there  are  twelve  brass  guns, 
ssae  of  them  mounted,  all  want  carria^;  there  u  no  powder  in  the 
sprisoo,  and  few  flints ;  all  the  lod^pgi  in  a  ruinous  condition ;  no  coab 
■  the  garisoo,  nor  an^  other  provision :  The  fire-locks,  being  long  since 
ikcy  were  gotten,  are  ill  fixed. 

EdMwrgk,  Monk  9,  1707-8. 

The  abovemeotioned  is  the  true  condition  of  the  caitle  of  Dumber* 
ta,  at  present 

I  need  not,  my  lords,  I  think,  make  any  observations  upon  the 
cMlca,  aiker  your  lordships  have  seen  the  wretched  state  of  them;  and, 
Ihefdbre,  in  the  last  place,  shall  only  take  notice  to  your  lordships,  that 
sfterthe  invasioQ  was  over,  there  were  estimates  made,  what  it  would 
east  to  fttt  tha  fagtifications  of  Scotland  in  good  ryair.  The  total»  as 
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appean  hj  jom  schedule,  amoants  to  291561.  of  which  there  could  be 
but  dOOOl.  laid  out  this  year;  and  yet  there  has  been  but  poor  150(H« 
expended  upon  that  service  this  year,  as  appears  by  your  paper. 
'  I  will  not  trouble  you  further :  I  think  this  matter  is  now  very  plain 
before  your  lordships:  I  could  wish  I  had  not  said  one  word  of  truth  id 
what  I  have  said  to  you;  but  the  vouchers  shew  it  to  be  so;  and,  if  ail 
this  be  true,  it  is  a  very  strange,  a  very  surprising,  and  a  very  astonishing 
truth. 

I  shall  not  move  any  thing  to  your  lordships  further  in  this  matter;  I 
believe  there  has  been  enough  now  said,  to  justify  those  lords  for  moving 
this  enquiry,  and  shall  add  but  this  word,  That  if  there  be  no  greater 
care  taken  fur  the  future,  than  there  was  at  this  time  of  such  eminent 
danger,  it  will  be  the  greatest  miracle  in  the  world,  if,  without  a  min^ 
cle,  the  pretender  be  not  placed  upon  that  throne. 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  was  observed  by  that  noble  lord,  as 
exactly  as  I  can  get  it  put  into  a  thread,  though  there  happened  some 
interlocutories  between  him  and  another  lord,  and  the  observations  were 
made  upon  the  papers  as  they  were  read. 

I  cannot  say,  as  you  do  in  your  letter,  that  the  ministry,  if  you 
are  not  very  ill  informed,  have  altered  some  of  the  papers  and  letters 
laid  before  the  parliament,  lest  their  negligence,  or  somewhat  that  is 
worse,  should  appear;  but  I  have  it  immediately  from  those  who  have 
very  exactly  looked  over  the  papers  laid  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
That,  though  there  are  a  great  many  more  in  that  mighty  heap  which 
was  laid  on  the  table,  than  ever  were  asked  for,  by  the  address,  perhaps 
to  discourage  the  looking  into  them,  yet  several  material  papers  that 
were  desired,  have  carefully  been  left  out,  and  several  that  are  in  that 
bundle,  are  very  imperfect,  being  such  extracts  as  they  thought  fit  to 

S've ;  and,  in  some,  where  it  was  material  to  know  the  point  of  time, 
e  dates  are  omitted ;  but  as  imperfect  a|  they  are,  and  notwithstand* 
ing  the  want  of  many  which  should  have  been  there,  you  will  find 
enough  to  convince  you,  whether  the  observations  out  of  them  wa  e  well 
grounded,  and  whether  the  conduct  of  our  ministry,  in  such  a  c  ritical 
juncture  of  afiairs,  is  to  be  paralleled;  that  you  yourself  may  the  better 
judge  of  the  whole,  I  send  you  the  true  copies  of  so  many  authentick 
papers. 

To  this  account  of  what  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  relating  to  the 
invasion,  I  shall  only  add,  that  I  hear  the  same  papers  being  laid  b<  fore 
the  House  of  Commons,  pursuant  to  their  address  produced  the  like 
observations  there;  and  that  the  Scotch  gentlemen  concurred  with  the 
English,  in  blaming  the  conduct  of  the  ministry,  affirming,  it  was  sach 
as  gave  great  encouragement  to  the  enemies  of  the  government,  while  its 
friends  look  on  their  country  to  be  perfectly  given  up.  This,  they 
said,  was  their  general  sense.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  some  ob- 
servations were  also  made  upon  the  imprisoning  many  persons  in  Scot- 
land at  that  time;  several  lords  and  gentlemen,  of  the  best  quality  and 
estates,  were  apprehended  and  seized,  by  virtue  of  warrants  sent  J  rom 
hence,  for  suspicion  of  treason  and  treasonable  practices:  Though  it 
does  not  appear  from  the  papers,  there  was  any  cause  to  suspect  tliem, 
nor  that  any  of  their  countrymen  (who  were  the  properest  persons  to  bp 
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I  «Hh  OD  occaiioiO  were  comnlted  in  \U  For  die  Eerl  of 
Mar*  iaUsle^tothe  Evlof  Lefen,  MerchtheSKh,  writrtt  Ibatiie^ 
vilktlMDalwtofQueeiiftberry  eadMontroe^  theEeiiiof  limdon  and 
Bfirlii,  wen  tommoned  to  die  cabinet,  and  were  there  toldy  that  unoe 
kolk  hoiMei  had,  for  securing  ttttpected  penons,  tnepended  the  HdbmB 
Cmfm  act,  it  was  fit»  perKHit  in  oootland  should  be  apprehended;  and 
alwt  was  read  to  thcni,  which  they  took  down  in  writing,  and  wanranti 
wciv  ready  drawn*  This  was  certainly  a  my  extraordinary  way  of  pro* 
ceediig;  and  the  more  extraordinary,  because  the  greatest  part  of  the 
lerAs  and  gentlemen  taken  up  by  these  warrants,  had  gjven  undoubted 
tBtiflBOoict  ever  since  the  revolution  On  which,  some  <^  them  had  been 
toy  active  and  instrumental)  of  their  fidelity  and  good  aftction  to  the 
fmrnment;  they  had  taken  all  oaths  that  have  £en  enjoined  for  its 
SKority;  they  had  sat  in  parliament,  and  some  of  them  had  been  in 
eCces  and  employments  of  great  trust,  in  the  reign  of  King  William, 
sad  of  her  Majesty.  Others,  under  the  like  circumsfancf^,  were  taken 
«p  by  warnuits,  bearing  date  the  29th  of  March,  when  the  danger  was 
eser ;  wkidi  made  the  Scotch  gentUmien  very  free  in  dechmng,  that  the 
tskiag  them  up  couid  be  for  no  other  reason,  than  to  influence  the  ap- 
praachtng  elections  to  parliament,  and  for  their  disaffection  to  the  in* 
luuls  womt  eoortien  then  promoted,  father  than  for  their  disaflectioQ 
Is  her  Majesty's  person  and  government;  in  which  they  were  the  more 
ooBfrmed,  because  they  saw  there  was  no  evidence  in  the  papers  against 
any  of  them*  1  here  was,  indeed,  some  evidence  of  high  treason  pre* 
'    ;  five  gentlemen,  taken  up  by  warrants  from  the  privy* 
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cooncil  of  Scotland ;  but  that  was  such  as  the  lord  advocate  writes, 
neither  he,  nor  the  other  advocates  employed  for  her  Majesty,  did 
think  would  convict  them ;  and,  therefore,  he  humbly  ofiered  it 
SI  their  opinion,  that  it  would  bi*  more  for  the  honour  and  service 
of  her  Majesty,  and  of  her  government,  that  they  should  not  be 
posecuted.  The  Earl  of  Sunderland,  in  his  answer,  acquainted 
kirn,  he  had  laid  his  memorial  before  her  Majesty,  who  was  well  satisfied 
with  what  he  had  done,  in  procuring  evidence  against  the  prisoners ; 
sad  though  possibly,  upon  their  trial,  the  evidence  might  not  be  suffi* 
dent  to  convict  them  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  yet,  considering  all  the 
circumstances  of  that  a&ir,  and  the  noise  it  has  made  in  the  world,  her 
Majesty  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  for  her  service,  that  it  be  carried 
SI  for  it  will  ^ar;  accordingly  they  were  brought  upon  their  trials,  and 
scquitted. 

After  all  the  observations  made  upon  the  papen,  the  considerations 
of  them  ended  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  resoludon  which  you 
Wve  seen  in  their  votes,  &c. 

'That  it  appears  to  this  house,  that  timely  and  effectual  care  was  taken 
bj  those  employed  under  her  Majesty,  at  the  time  of  the  intended 
iovasion  of  Scotland,  to  disappoint  the  designs  of  her  Majesty's  enemies, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  by  fitting  out  a  sufficient  number  of  men  of 
war,  ordering  a  competent  number  of  troops  from  Flanden,  giving 
toectioiis  for  the  forces  in  Ireland,  to  be  ready  for  the  assistance  of  the 
tttioQ,  and  by  making  the  necessaiy  and  proper  disposidons  of  the 
fcices  of  England/ 
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The  gentlemen  that  were  against  this  resolution  desired,  that  all  the 

Cpen  Uid  before  the  hoase,  relating  to  the  intended  invasion  of  Sool- 
idy  might  be  printed,  that  the  world  might  see  and  judge,  how  wdl 
grounded  it  was:  But  those  who  had  justified  the  minntiy  in  their 
debates,  and  voted  for  the  resolution,  would  not  sufier  the  papers  to  bt 
printed :    So  that  the  question  was  carried  in  the  negative. 

The  true  account  oftkeconditum  of  the  CattU  ofDwmkarUm. 

THERE  are  several  breaches  in  die  wall.   There  are  12  ham  guis* 

There  are  none  of  the  guns  mounted ;  all  of  them  want  carriages. 

There  b  no  powder  in  the  garison,  and  few  flints. 

AH  the  lodgings  in  a  ruinous  condition. 

There  are  no  coals  in  the  garison,  nor  any  other  provisions. 

The  fire-locks,  being  long  since  they  were  gotten,  are  very  ill  fixed. 

Edinburgh,  March  9,  1707-8.   The  above  is  the  troe  oqo- 
ditionof  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton,  at  present 

An  account  cf  of  ordnance  stores  in  ier  iiqfest/s  Castk  sf 

Blackness f  in  the  North  of  Britain. 

Brass  Guns. 

Two  cannon,  3  pounders,  on  train-carriages,  unservioeable* 

Iron  Guns. 
1  Minion  long,  5  foot  inches, 
1  Minion  long,  3  feet  9|  inches, 
t  Falcons  long,  4  feet  2^  inches, 

1  Ditto,  long,  3  feet  8|  inches,  all  on  ship  carriages,  HQservj^* 
able. 

Round  Shot. 

77  Balls  for  minion. 
35  Balls  for  3  pounders. 

3  Barrels  of  corn-powder,  100  pounds  wdj^t  each* 
149  Hand  Grenado  shells. 

100  Yards  of  match. 

4  Hand-spikes. 

100  pounds  of  musquet  bullets. 
59  Musquet  barrels,  repairable. 
'   3  Ladles,  one  serviceable,  and  the  other  two  useless. 
7  Scimitar  blades,  useless. 

The  contents  above  u  the  present  state  of  the  stores  of  ordnance  i|i 
her  Majesty's  castle  of  Blackneis,  the  l6th  of  November^ 
1705. 

T.  Dvf  T. 
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Jbi  memmi  cf  mrm  oMd  ammimUitm  m  the  Cattle  cf  Sterlmgt  March 

6,  1707-8. 

ONE  barrel  of  powder. 

S50  FIre-lockty  of  which  about  100  for  service,  and  some  of  that 
100  do  want  ram-rods,  and  some  nails;  all  the  rest  are  ansenriceable. 
70  Chests  of  musquet  ball. 

780  Mnsquetfy  which  may  be  fit  for  senrice  when  furnished  with  ram- 
rods; tome  nails*  and  some  shattered  in  the  stocks. 

S80  Mosqoets  with  broken  stocks  and  locks,  many  wanting  locks,  all 
iBKrTiceable. 

150  Bandies  of  match,  all  damnified  with  long  lying,  and  rain. 
fOO  Pikes,  damnified  by  long  lying. 

40  Cannon  ball,  18  poanders. 

70  Cannon  ball,  12  poanden. 
ItOO  Ball,  9  pounders. 
$400  Four  pounders. 

SO  Small  bomb-shells,  without  mortar. 
ISOO  Hand  Grenado  shells. 

50  Stands,  back  and  breast. 

300  Bayonets,  most  of  them  broken  and  spoiled,  all  wanting  scabbards, 
tkogetber  unserviceable. 

300  Cartridge4)oxe8,  all  broken  and  unserviceable. 

Cofy  cf  a  Uaar  Jhm  ike  Earl  cf  Smderkmd^  to  the  commiukmen for 
trauportSf  March  13,  1707-8. 

I  HAVE  lately  writ  to  you,  to  take  up  shipping  for  six-hundred  horse 
to  be  brought  over  from  Ireland.  I  am  now  to  acquaint  you,  that  you 
ut  to  provide,  and  put  on  board  the  ships  employed  in  that  service,  hay 
and  oats  sufficient  to  serve  them  a  fortnight,  aud  as  many  water-casks 
nmay  be  necessary  to  carry  water  for  them  for  that  time. 

WhUehaU,  March  13,  1707-8. 

Sir, 
Mr.  Burchet^ 

I  RETURN  you,  by  the  Earl  of  Sunderland's  command,  the  draught 
of  instructions  for  Rear  Admiral  Baker,  or  the  commander  in  chief  of 
kfr  Majest/s  ships,  coming  from  O&tend  with  the  transports,  with  some 
ilterationi,  as  you  will  find  in  the  inclosed. 

I  am,  &c. 


Tho.  HoPKivt. 
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HU  Royal  Highness^  Prince  George  tf  Dettmark^  4^.  Lord  JEBgk* 
Admiral  of  Great-Britain  and  Leland^  ^c.  And  cf  all  her  Mafethf9 
PlantationSf  ^  c.    And  Generalissimo  of  all  her  Mqfestys  forces,  ^Cm 

Instructione  for  Roar^ Admiral  Baker. 

YOU  are  hereby  required,  and  directed  forthwith,  upon  your  receipt 
hereof,  to  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  Tinmouth  Bar,  with  her  Ma- 
jesty's ships  under  your  command,  and  the  transport-ships  with  troopi^ 
which  you  brought  with  you  from  Ostend ;  and  when  you  come  off  ue 
said  Bar,  you  are,  if  you  do|not  find  orders  there,  to  continue  theic^ 
with  the  aforesaid  transport-ships,  till  further  orders.   {Bxxt  if  ym 
should  be .  there  credibly  informed,  that  the  French  have  landed 
their  forces  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  you  are  then  to  make  the 
best  of  your  way  to  the  Frith,  in  order  to  land  the  ibrces  at  Ldth,  or  at 
near  Edinburgh  as  may  be.    But,  in  regard  there  are  several  dismounted 
troopers  on  board  the  transports,  you  are  to  send  a  vessel  with  them  to 
Harwich,'  if  you  can  conveniently,  thair  horses  being  now  in  Ftk. 
And,  in  case  liear-Admiral  Baker  shall  himself  proceol  with  the  tran»> 
port-ships,  and  that  the  enemy's  ships,  said  to  be  in  Flemish  road,  were 
there  when  he  sailed  from  Ostend,  he  is  forthwith  to  retuni  with  her 
Majesty's  ships  off  of  Dunkirk;  but,  if  the  enemies  ships  shall  be  gone 
from  Dunkirk,  when  he  sails  from  Ostend,  he  is  then  to  make  the  best 
of  his  way  to  the  Downs. 

But  if  be  has  detached  any  of  her  Majesty's  ships,  to  be  convoy  to  the 
transports,  and  continues  himself  off  of  Dunkirk,  then  the  commando 
in  chief  of  the  said  ships  is  hereby  required,  after  having  landed  the 
troops,  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  a  proper  station  off  of  Dunkirk, 
and  join  the  said  Rear- Admiral  Baker;  and,  in  case  the  Lenox,  Ips> 
wich,  and  Nottingham,  shall  be  in  your  company,  you  are  to  bru^ 
them  back  with  you. 
Given  under  my  hand,  the  ISth  of  March,  1707*8* 

To  John  Baker,  esq.  RearsAdmiral  of  the  White, 
or  the  commander  in  chief  of  her  Majesty's 
ships  coming  from  Ostend  with  the  transports. 

By  command  of  his  Royal  Highness. 

J.  BURCHBTT. 

Extract  of  the  Earl  of  Pembrokej  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Irelands  letter^ 
of  the  thirteenth  of  March^  17 07 9  to  the  Lords  Justices  of  that  kingdom^ 
concerning  some  horse  and  dragoons^  designed  to  be  transported from 
thence  to  Scotland. 

My  LordSf 

I  HEREWITH  transmit  your  lordships  her  Majest/s  letter  of  die 
eleventh  instant,  and  must  desire  your  lordships,  to  direct  an  account  of 
the  horse  and  dragoons  to  be  sent  over,  iu  order  to  my  laying  the  same 
before  her  Majesty. 
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I  shall  DOW  acquaint  your  lordsbips.  That  the  officers  are  all  under 
Cfdm,  and  moving  to  their  posts  in  Ireland,  pursuant  to  her  Majesty's 
ooainandf ;  and  do  not  in  the  least  doubt,  but  your  lordships  will  issue 
ffoper  CHxiers,  for  one  legiroent  of  horse,  and  two  of  dragoons,  to  be 
pr(i%'ided  with  necessaries  ready  to  imbarque,  whenever  there  shall  be 
occasion  for  them:  And  it  is  her  Majesty's  opinion,  the  regiments, 
nder  the  commands  of  Lieutenant-General  Lang^lone,  Major^enend 
Ecfalin,  and  the  Lord  Tunbridge,  should  be  sent  on  this  service ;  and 
•oce  thc7  are  to  go,  as  they  now  stand  on  the  Irish  establishment,  I 
hope  care  will  be  taken  that  they  be  complc-at. 

And  her  Majesty  having  ordered  the  commissioners  of  transports,  to 
Iske  up  at  Chester,  Liverpool,  and  Whitehaven,  tonnage  for  six-hun- 
dred hoise,  I  am  of  opinion,  it  will  be  for  the  service,  to  have  those 
&ne  regiments  move  with  all  convenient  speed,  and  take  quarters  in 
sad  about  Belfisst  and  Carrie kfergus,  that  they  may  be  in  a  readiness  to 
iabarque  at  the  White  House,  which  lies  between  these  two  places,  as 
ioooas  the  transport-ships  shall  arrive. 

And  though  the  passage  from  the  White  Houset)  to  the  place  to  which 
they  may  be  ordered,  may  not  be  above  twelve  hours,  yet  I  desire  your 
kvdihips  to  give  directions  to  the  proper  officers,  to  provide  and  get 
Rsdy  bay,  oats,  and  water,  for,  at  least,  a  fortnight,  6cc. 

PXMBROXX. 

A  true  extract,  by 

George  Doddington. 

The  Earl  of  Mar^  letter  to  the  Lord  Leten. 

Whitehall,  March  13,  1707-8. 

My  Lord, 

I  WRIT  to  your  lordship  two  letters  yesterday  by  a  Hying-pacquet, 
wi^ich  I  hope  you  will  get  safe.    In  one  of  them  I  told  you  if  Major* 
F    GoKTal  Caidogan  got  intelligence,  that  the  French  landed  at  Aberdeen, 
'    it      probable  he  would  land  his  forces  at  Leith;  since  that  time,  the 
Qomi  thinks  it  so  reasonable  that  he  should  do  so,  that  I  believe  there 
Wm-  orders  dispatched  to  him  last  night  to  that  purpose;  and  her  Ma- 
Jeuy  tht)ught  it  worth  while  to  give  you  notice  of  it  by  this  flying- 
Pecquet,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  you  may  be  looking  for  provisions 
%ad  forage  about  Edinburgh  for  these  forces,  against  they  arrive,  which 
surrTy  be  e're  long:    Th«y  are  about  seven  thousand ;  so  that  your 
lord»hip  will  know  what  to  be  providing  for  them.    If  the  French,  either 
by  df-^tgii,  or  be  obliged  by  this  wind,  to  put  into  the  Frith,  and  land  near 
£d.riburgh,  then  Major-Gcneral  Cadogau  will  land  his  forces  at  Tin- 
%kiuth,  and  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  your  providing  these  provisions* 
Itfy  lord  treasurer  has  ordered  the  people  of  the  customs  and  excise,  to 
te«er  your  lordship  with  money  for  provisions,  and  other  necessary 
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I  am  dad  the  presbyterian  ministen  ha?e  ihewn  AemtdTai  id  fiaiit 
for  the  Queen  on  this  occasion,  and  so  sealoos  against  ti^e  tnvataoii 
every  body  is  pleased  with  their  declaring  themsdves  as  they  have  doot 
for  theQaeen,  and  against  the  invasion;  and  I  hope  tbey  will  fimHim 
diemselves  more  and  more  so. 

My  Lord  Marlborough  told  me  this  morning,  that  Ae^Scots  estabKrib 
meut  would  be  ended  t^ay,  I  asked  to  meet  with  Mr*  Walpole  aiioil 
it,  but  his  grace  deured  me  to  tell  hb  grace  of  any  thing  I  had  to  sq 
about  it  Now  this  I  can  hardly  do,  until  I  see  the  establiflimeiit,  hi 
I  know  not  how  they  have  made  it,  or  if  they  have  altmd  any  lkii| 
that  we  had  concerted  with  St.  John,  or  ifany  ming  be  omitted;  I  hopi 
they  have  not,  but  I  shall  see  it  soon,  and  ^en  1  shall  lose  no  tiase  to 
represent  any  thina  in  it,  which  chances  not  to  be  as  your  lofdU^p 
expects,  though  I  nope  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  this.  Thm  is  as 
intelligence  tcnday,  either  of  the  fleet  or  otherways,  but  we  expect  it 
eveiy  minute. 

I  am,  &c« 

The  bake  of  Marlborough  desired  me  to  write  to  your  lordship^  to 
send  him  an  exact  and  particular  account  of  your  train  of  artilleiy. 

Tke  Earl  if  LtoefCi  letter  to  tkc  Earl  qf  Mar,  tkewmg  tie  tad  drcmt 
Haaeakeiiinf  aad  detirmg  to  Imaw  to  whom Ufmut  write m  IrelmA 

EdMurgkf  March  IS,  1707-8. 

My  Lord, 

YOU  have  here  a  copy  of  letters  I  received  this  morning,  which  V 
thought  of  so  great  importance,  as  to  acquaint  vour  lordship,  and  hit 
grace,  the  Dukeof  Marlboroudi,  of  thbm  by  a  flying-pacquet.  I  tbiok 
the  fleets,  mentioned  in  these  letters,  are  two  different  ones  ;  the  wind 
is  south-west,  so  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  enter  the  Frith.  Sotse 
five  or  six  ships  were  seen  this  morning  near  the  May  from  the  ctide^ 
but  it  has  been  foggy  ever  since,  so  we  can  have  no  further  account  of  them ; 
I  believe  it  is  the  Dunkirk  squadron,  and  therefore  am  still  expedflf 
some  good  news  of  our  fleet^s  appearing.  My  lord,  I  leave  it  to  ;oar 
lordship  to  consider  my  circumstances;  here  I  am,  not  one  &rdiii^af 
money  to  provide  provuions,  or  for  contingencies,  or  intelligence;  ooob 
of  the  commissions  yet  sent  down,  few  troops,  and  those  almost  nakei 
I  beg  to  hear  from  you  very  frequently,  and  allow  me  to  write  freely ;  I 
hope  you  will  only  read  such  parts  of  them  to  others,  as  you  judp 
proper ;  pray  cause  always  to  aiidvertise  my  son  when  any  flying-pacqnet 
IS  sent  to  me,  and  let  Weems  know  too.  It  vexes  me  sadly,  to  think  1 
must  retire  towards  Berwick,  if  the  French  land  on  this  side  the  Fridu 
Adieu  my  lord. 

Pray  endeavour  to  get  orders  sent  straight  to  Ireland,  to  the  fortfli 
there  to  imbarque,  for  you  know  I  have  no  peraooTs  name  to  whon  I 
should  write. 
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Aa/fifmhiim'JnmtUEarltfSMndarki^  to  ike  eommmMiertfar 
tratmporU,  March  ikt  ISUk^  1707-8. 

k  ■  her  M«|eity*8  pletfore,  that  you  forthwith  take  up  shipping 
Mfideat  Ibr  the  trantportatioii  of  six-hundred  horse,  that  are  toimbarqiie 
ailitt  While  HooMy  between  Carrickfergui  and  Belfast,  in  Ireland; 
hat,  it  bring  not  jret  determined  where  the^  are  to  land,  you  are  to  make 
iDiir  coatract  by  the  week,  or  such  other  time  as  you  shall  think  proper, 
kii  afeo  left  to  your  discretion,  to  hire  the  ships  for  this  service,  either 
at  Whilehaven,  LiverpooL  or  Cheater,  as  you  shall  find  you  can  do  it 
with  moat  eauiedition  and  conveniency. 

The  Queen  s  letter,  of  March  the  eighth,  to  the  council  of  Scotland, 
Iribci  notice,  that  she  had  sent  one  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  February  before, 
and  adds.  We  do  agpiin  recommend  to  you  to  get  intelligence,  &c.  and 
10  give  present  directions  for  putting  our  forts,  garisons,  and  ma^zincs, 
in  a  good  posture  of  defence;  and  what  shall  be  expended  herein,  by 
year  warranta,  shall  be  repaid,  for  which  we  have  already  <*ivon  orders. 
Our  troops  firom  Ireland  and  Flanders,  which  were  mentioned  in  our 
hst,  are  ready  to  imbarque  in  transport-ships,  provided  in  those  placet 
with  all  necessaries  for  that  service.  So  that  the  orders  of  the  Lord 
Sunderland  were  not  given  till  four  or  five  days  after,  and  the  lord 
fientenant's  letter  to  Ireland  was  dated  five  days  after ;  which  shews  to 
me  eridently,  either  that  the  Queen  was  not  rightly  informed  of  fiurts, 
let  her  Albijcsty  say  what  she  will,  the  Ministry  will  do  what  they 


TU  Earl  of  M<u^$  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Leven,  March  the  iMf 

1707-8. 

My  Lord, 

I  WRIT  to  your  lordship  yesterday  morning  by  a  messenger,  and 
sent  you  the  copy  of  General  Cadogan*s  letters,  giving  an  account  of  the 
French  sailing  on  Tuesday  morning  by  three  of  the  clock ;  we  have  since 
fot  intelligence,  that  Sir  George  Byng  sailed  after  them  that  same  day, 
at  six  of  the  clock  at  night ;  the  Queen  came  to  the  bouse  yesterday,  and, 
sfier  pasung  several  accounts,  gave  an  account,  in  a  short  speech,  of 
the  news  of  the  French  sailing.  There  was  a  cabinet-council  at  night, 
ia  the  Cockpit,  where  1,  and  the  other  four  I  formerly  writ  of,  were ; 
the  first  thing  that  was  talked  of,  was  the  troops  to  be  sent  from  Ireland; 
mj  lord  lieutenant  said,  that  one  regiment  of  horse,  and  two  ot*  dragoons, 
was  all  that  could  possibty  be  spared  from  thence;  these  three  regiments 
will  aaake  about  six-hundred  men.  Next,  transport-ships  for  these 
forces  were  spoke  of,  and  resolved  on,  as  the  b<'st  way,  to  get  them 
fipom  Whitehaven,  Liverpool,  and  Chester,  and  the  troops  to  be  shipped 
aff  at  the  White  House,  between  Carnckfergus  and  Belfast.  If  tho 
French  land  in  the  north,  about  Aberdeen,  it  is  thouj^ht  your  lordship 
will  write  to  these  troops  to  land  at  Portpatrick ;  but,  if  the  French  land 
in  the  Frith,  or  any  where  else,  whereby  you  think  the  troops  from  ln> 
land  can  be  of  no  use  to  you,  or  whereby  these  troops  would  run  a 
risque,  then  it  is  expected,  that  your  lordship  will  adverUsc  them  to 
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land  at  Whitehaven.  This  was  left  to  me  to  tell  your  lordship,  and  the  puke- 
of  Marlborough  said  he  would  write  to  you  himself,  and  order  copies  of 
the  orders,  given  to  the  troops  here,  to  be  sent  you.  We  talked  also, 
how  your  lordship  would  dispose  of  the  few  troops  you  have ;  but  I  hsve 
nothing  of  this  in  charge  to  write  to  you,  only  for  your  own  use  I  tell  it 
you,  that  I  thought,  that  the  men  you  had  were  such  an  handAil,  that 
you  would  not  think  of  taking  the  field,  but  that  you  would  divide yoor 
foot,  and  put  good  garisons  in  Edinburgh  and  Sterling  Castles,  and 
some  in  Dumbarton,  to  defend  these,  the  best  you  could,  till  succour 
come  from  FlanderK  and  Ireland ;  Edinburgh  and  Sterling,  particularly 
the  first  (besides  other  reasons)  for  the  money  there,  and  the  other  for  a 
pass,  and  the  fitness  of  it  for  a  garison ;  and  that,  with  the  horses  and 
dragoons,  you  would  endeavour  to  keep  the  country  quiet,  and  from 
Joining  with  the  enemy. 

I  believe  there  arc  ordered  from  hence  seven  or  eight  regiments  of  fool, 
amounting  to  about  five  thousand  men,Northumberland*8regimentofhoiir, 
two  troops  of  the  horse-guards,  the  horse-grenadiers,  and  the  half  of  two 
regiments  of  dragoons;  but  you  will  know  the  particulars  of  this  fnxa 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough;  this,  with  those  from  Ireland  and  Flanden^ 
will  make  such  a  force,  that  the  French,  and  all  who  will  join  theniy 
will  not  be  able  to  overcome ;  so  there  is  no  fear  of  the  main  chance,  but 
I  am  afraid  our  country,  and  particular  persons,  will  suffer  extreroeiyj 

All  the  officers  here  were  ordered  away  yesterday,  and  they  will  be 
gone  to-day;  Colonel  Erskin  sets  out  this  afternoon,  I  wish  be  were  af 
Sterling,  to  which  place  be  will  make  all  the  dispatch  he  can.  I  beliew 
the  troops  froip  Flanders  were  designed  to  land  $it  Tinmouth,  if  the 
French  go  to  the  Frith  ;  but  if  they  go  to  the  north,  I  believe  they  will 
land  at  Leith,  which  I  think  most  probable.  My  lord  treasurer  has 
promised,  that  money  shall  be  ordered  for  every  thmg  that  is  necessary; 
the  commons  have  voted,  that  whatever  the  Queen  expends  on  this  afiair 
shall  be  made  good ;  they  are  also  come  to  a  resolution,  and  are  bringing 
jn  a  bill  upon  it,  that  if'^ an^  Highland  chieftan  join  the  pretender,  then 
his  estate  shall  belong  to  his  vassal,  and  they  to  hold  of  the  crown,  if 
they  do  not  join;  and  if  any  vassal  join,  that  his  estate  shall  belong  to 
the  landlord,  if  he  do  not.  The  bill,  for  every  body  in  publick  trust 
taking  the  abjuration,  passed  yesterday,  and  also  the  bill,  suspending 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  till  the  thirteenth  of  October  next. 

I  hope  the  powder  from  Berwick  is  in  the  castles  in  Scotland  before 
this;  I  ordered  Holbourn  to  send  your  lordship  the  cannon  ball,  which 
I  hope  he  did.  We  long  very  much  to  hear  from  your  lordship,  and 
ytheiX  is  dping  in  Scotland. 

J  bad  almost  forgot  to  tell  your  lordship,  that  yesterday  the  Qoeeo 
gave  the  negative  for  the  new  militia  of  Scotland ;  the  establishment  for 
the  Spots  troops  will  be  adjusted  to-day  I  believe,  or  toinorrow.  Thii 
|s  ail  I  have  to  say  now,  but  if  any  thing  else  occur  before  the  ejcfmi 
pot  s  off,  j  shall  add  it. 

lam,  &c« 


ft'^hitehali,  Friday,  U  (f clock, 
March  12, 1707-8. 
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loooclodr'your  lordship  is  at  Edinbur^,  so  I  thought  it  Bol  iieedfiil# 
H  write  to  any  oth<*r  of  the  qucc^n's  servants. 

My  lord  treatarer  has  ord«'r«d  three  months  subsistence  to  be  advanced 
loyoar  lordship's  troops,  until  other  things  be  adjusted ;  the  Duke  of 
Aigrle  spoke  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  for  Finab's  independent  com- 
piny  going  into  Argyleshire,  which  his  grace  thinks  reasonable,  and 
ths  Duke  of  Argyle  desired  me  to  shew  this  to  your  lordship. 

Tk  Lord  Adtocaie$  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  theviug  the  deitUyie 
tmdkiom  of  Scotlaml,  at  tkat  time  ;  never  a  country  more  destitute  an£ 
d^tmeeieus  ^  that  at  least,  some  order  may  be  given,  whereby  tkt 
ntemnry  a^^enee  may  be  drfrayed.   March  the  1  Uh,  1707-8. 

M^  it  fUase  your  Lordship, 

THE  council  met  again  yesterday,  and  dispatched  their  orders,  for 
(ailing  in  suspected  persons,  to  appear  before  them,  with  the  procla- 
Bation  for  the  fast,  of  all  which,  your  lordship  had  a  full  account ; 
Ibere  was  presented  to  the  council  the  .memorial  here  inclosed  for  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  a  large  and  particular  account  of  what  it  wants,  to 
Mt  it  in  a  case  of  defence,  and  memoriab  also,  for  the  castles  of  Ster- 
vm^  Dumbarton,  and  Blackness,  to  shew  their  present  condition,  and 
vbat  great  disorder  and  want  they  are  in ;  and  all  these  memorials  1  am 
«dmd  to  lay  before  your  lordship,  for  her  Maj4*sty*s  information.  I 
at  Mr.  Slenr^s  memorial  formerly  for  a  train  of  artillery,  and  I  hope, 
lU  will  be  considered,  for  I  believe  there  was  never  a  country  more 
icHitute  and  defenceless  than  we  are,  nor  have  we  w  much  as  a  treasury 
w  any  money,  for  incident  charges ;  so  that,  I  roust  again,  by  the  coun* 
dTi  order,  lay  ttiese  things  before  your  lordship,  and  thai  at  li*astsome 
•rden  may  be  given,  whereby  necessary  expenccs  may  be  defrayed. 

I  am,  &e 

The  Earl  ef  Mar*s  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Leven,  to  secure  the  banh 
Whitehall,  March  the  gth,  1707-8. 

My  Lord, 

THE  Queen  called  a  cabinet-council  last  night,  where  she  was  pleased 
to  call  die  Dukes  of  Queensberry  and  Montrose,  the  Earls  of  Louden, 
SeaMd,  and  me;  we  gave  an  account  there,  of  what  orders  the  Queen 
kad  sent  to  Scotland,  since  the  news  of  the  invasion,  and  the  letter  now 
to  the  c«>uncil  was  read,  of  which  you  have  a  copy.  It  is  expected,  that 
tbe  council  of  Scotland  will  secure  the  horses  an<!  arms  of  those,  they 
tkink  dtsafR^cted,  and  also  will  be  assisting  to  pve  their  advice  and 
directions,  for  securing  the  money,  in  the  mint  and  bank ;  in  case  of  a 
landing,  or  any  apparent  danger,  certainly  the  enemies  will  have  a 
deiign  of  seizing  that.  It  was  told  us,  that  since  both  houses  had  ad- 
dmted  the  Queen,  to  apprehend  and  secure  such  persons,  as  hhe  had 
cause  to  suspect,  and  are  now  upon  a  bill  for  suspending  the  Habeas 
Corpmsnet;  it  was  fit,  that  suspected  people  in  Scotland  should  be 
ifptfhendcJ  and  sccursd.  There  was  a  list  of  them  read  to  ut,  whi^h 
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we  look  down  in  writing ;  there  were  warrants  ready  drawn  conibrai  to 
the  stile  here,  which  was  thought  inconvenient  to  be  altered,  but,  aa  t0 
the  way,  they  are  ordered  to  be  put  in  execution,  &c« 

ANNE  R. 

The  Quem'i  Letter  to  the  Cmmcil  of  Scotland,  Mmrck  tie  Bik,  176f-«. 

Bight  Truity,  S^e. 
WE  did  by  our  letter  of  the  Twenty-fifth  of  February  last,  accfuaint 

Sm  with  the  intended  invasion,  on  some  part  of  our  kingdom  of  Great- 
ritain,  and  with  our  Royal  pleasure  on  that  occasion ;  we  doabc  not, 
but  you  have  used  the  utmost  care,  pursuant  to  our  command :  We  have 
since  further  confirmation  of  our  enem/s  designs ;  the  pretended  Prince 
of  Wales  is  at  Dunkirk,  with  some  battalions  oif  French  and  Irish  papists, 
leady  to  imbarque  for  Scotland,  and  our  enemies  give  out,  thai  they 
bave  invitations  from  some  of  our  subjects  there :  We  are  hopeful,  that 
tiiis  desperate  attempt  will,  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  our  arms  %nd 
councils,  be  disappointed,  and  turned  to  the  confusion  of  all  concerned 
in  it.  But  that  nothing  be  omitted  on  our  part,  tor  preventing  the  least 
danger,  which  threatens  our  people :  We  have  emitted  a  proclamation, 
by  aidvice  of  our  Privy-council  of  Great  Britain,  which  herewith 
send  to  you,  and  we  do  require  you,  to  cause  the  same  to  be  poblisbed 
#1  all  places  needftil,  as  proclamations  of  our  Privy-council  in  Scotland 
bave  been  published. 

We  think  it  necessary,  that  the  landlords  in  the  high*lands,  and 
chieftains  of  clans,  be  called  to  Edinburgh,  to  give  the  security,  ap> 
pointed  by  law,  for  preserving  the  peace  and  order,  and  we  do  requirs 
you  forthwith  to  do  the  shme. 

We  do  again  recommend  to  you,  to  get  intelligence  of  the  designs  of 
our  enemies,  and  evil-affected  people  there,  and  to  give  present  direc- 
tions, for  putting  our  forts,  garisons,  and  magazines  in  a  good  pos- 
lUFS  of  defence ;  and  what  shall  be  expended  towards  these  en4s  by  ywr 
warrant  shall  be  repaid,  for  which  we  have  already  given  orders. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  let  you  know,  that  our  fleet  is  now  at  sea, 
and  much  increased  since  our  last:  The  Dutch  fleet  is  in  great  fbrward- 
acss,  and  both  are  so  disposed,  that  our  enemies  cannot  reasonably  hope 
Id  escape  an  eng^ement ;  our  troops  from  Ireland  and  Flanders,  which 
we  mentioned  in  our  last,  are  ready  to  imbarque  in  transport-ships,  pro- 
vided in  those  places,  with  all  necessaries  for  that  service:  The  troom 
lirom  England  are  also  posted  in  the  best  way,  for  the  relief  of  our  peopk 
la  Scotland,  if  our  ceyemies  shall  have  the  boldness  to  pursue  their  de- 
sign. 

We  have  dispatched  the  Earl  of  Leven  from  hence,  to  command  q«r 
foices  there,  and  given  him  such  instructions,  as  we  judged  necevmy 
on  thii  occasion,  to  whom  you  will  give  your  advice,  awi^tanoe,  apil 
due  encouragement. 

We  expect  that  you  will  assemble  frequently  in  councU,  and,  i^e  sjqifch 
tigpur  in  yoHi  proceedings,  as  hath  been  done  on  like  occa9i0iis  ffmf^ 
\fl  which wtfl  be e<gc<yti»tilie  to         may  prwc^t. tty  inii|f!i4\tj^ef 
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ov  people,  and  their  conjimctioii  with  French  and  Irish  papists,  tha  » 
Rcoodlesble  enemies  of  their  religion  and  liberties. 

Wc  do  abo  require  yov,  to  transmit  to  us  full  and  constant  accounts 
of  the  state  of  afiuri  there,  and  not  doubting  of  your  seal  and  diligettee* 
We  bid  your  heartily  fisrewel. 

Gives  at  o«r  court,  at  Kensington,  the  Eighth  day  of  March,  l7(Hr*t« 
And  of  our  rdgu  the  seventh  year* 

By  her  Mi^esty's  command, 

Counter-signed, 

MAR. 

Tk  BmrlcfLece§is  Utter  to  the  Eari  tf  Mmr^  to  prm  far  ariari  to 
Irdmid  fir  tke  trw>f$t  tmd  tkei  he  mt^  kmrn,  to  whom  he  mmt 

Stamford,  March  7,  1707-S,  Sutiday,  Ten  oVloOt. 

Mw  Lurd, 

TOlf  will  have  a  memoir,  by  the  Earl  of  Weems,  which  I  sent  from 
Slilcon.  I  must  again  intreat  you,  to  mind  the  establishment,  and  all 
1^  coooemoients,  both  personal,  and  what  relates  to  the  garisons ;  I 
doire  the  three  commisuons  for  the  three  adjutants,  to  the  grenadiers 
md  dragoons,  as  I  gpive  in  the  list ;  I  desire  you  to  seiid  down  the  nama 
of  the  person,  I  am  to  write  to  in  Ireland,  if  there  be  occasion ;  althoug)& 
I  must  still  intreat  your  Lordship  to  press,  that  orders  be  sent  to  some 
hoTK  and  dragoons  to  imbarque.  By  my  letters  from  Scotland,  I  uu- 
dentand  that  there  is  a  great  ferment  there,  and  particularly,  in  tha 
West-Country;  and  that  the  Jacobites  are  very  uppish;  my  letter  also 
aqrs,  That  the  officers  can  hardly  get  money  for  the  bills  sent  from  Lon- 
m ;  therirfore,  I  pray  you,  represent  it  so,  that  some  method  may  ba 
Uken,  to  send  money  down,  fur  you  may  be  sure,  if  the  invasion  be, 
thtrv  can  none  be  got  there;  and  how  inconvenient  the  want  of  it  will 
be,  is  obvious.    My  Lord,  Adieu. 

Pray,  write  by  every  occasion,  and  let  me  know,  if  I  shall  give  any 
tncnuragemcnt  to  any,  who  shall  be  willing  to  take  up  arms  to  join  us; 
I  hope,  at  least  so  much  of  the  levy-money,  as  is  due  since  the  Twenty- 
k>urth  of  DecA'mber,  will  be  given  nuw,  for  that  will  buy  some  horses, 
sod  levy  some  men. 

ANNE  R. 

hetrMetumi  to  our  right  tnuty  and  wtll-beloied  cousin  and  counsellor^ 
Dacid^  Earl  of  Leven,  LieuUnani-General^  and  Commander  in  Chirf 
of  oar  Militia,  and  of  all  our  forces,  in  that  part  of  our  kingdom 
ef  Great  Britain^  cdlcd  Scotland. 

YOU  ma  to  repair  to  Scotland,  with  all  convenient  diligence,  and 
to  take  the  advice  of  our  privy-council,  in  all  things,  you  shall  judge 
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necessary,  for  preserving  the  peace  of  that  part  of  .onr  oaited  kiDg- 
dom. 

And  whereas  we  have  intelligence,  that  there  are  prrparatioM  at 
Dunkirk,  for  invading  that  part  of  our  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  :  Yom 
are  to  oppose  their  landing,  as  much  as  you  can,  and  in  case  they  shall 
land,  you  are  to  hinder,  as  much  as  possible,  our  subjects,  from  jolii* 
ing  them,  and  to  fall  upon,  and  disperse  any,  who  shall  tumttltttouly 
rise  in  arms,  and  cndttivour  to  join  them. 

You  are  to  make  such  a  disposition  of  the  troops,  as  yoo  shall  jad^ 
most  for  our  service  in  this  present  juncture. 

You  are  to  take  care  to  put  Edinburgh  Castle,  in  such  a  posture  of 
defence,  as  your  time  will  allow ;  and  provide  provision  for  the  g»ii« 
son,  for  three  months,  and  to  advise  with  the  other  governors  of  gari- 
sons,  that  they  be  in  like  manner  provided,  and  put  in  an  order  of  de- 
fence. 

;  You  are  to  dispose  of  the  ammunition,  you  are  to  receive,  to  tht 
garisons  and  troops,  as  you  shall  judge  most  for  our  service. 

You  are  to  apply  to  our  Privy-council  in  Scotland,  for  giyii^  the 
necessary  orders  for  providing  of  horses,  both  for  the  bagjpge  and 
for  the  train  of  artillery,  in  case  you  shall  be  obliged  to  ti^  tha 
field. 

You  are  impowered  to  call  councils  of  war  as  ofitcn  as  you  shall  dunk 
fit,  and  to  take  their  advice,  in  any  manner  of  difficulty. 

You  are  to  advertise  us  from  time  to  time,  either  by  express,  <^  die 
ordinary  pacquet,  of  the  posture  of  affairs  there,  and  of  what  intrili- 
gence  you  shall  receive  of  the  designs  and  condition  of  the  enemy,  amt 
obey  Such  further  instructions,  as  we  shall  think  fit  to  give  therein. 

zou  are,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  any  squadron  of  French  shipa 

upon  the  coasts,  to  send  to  Ireland  to  ,  to  advertise  him  thereof, 

who  has  orders  to  send  troops  to  your  assistance. 

Given  at  our  Court,  at  Kensington,  the  Fourth  day  of  March,  1707-8 ; 
and  of  our  reign,  the  sixth  year. 

Counter- signed 

MAR. 

ANNE  R. 

Tkc  Queen's  Letter  to  the  Coundl^  conceiving  an  Invasum. 

RIGHT  trusty,  &c.  Whereas  we  have  intelligence,  that  there  are 
preparations  at  Dunkirk  for  fitting  out  a  squadron  of  ships:  And  that 
these  intelligences  do  likewise  give  an  account  of  embarking  some  troops, 
arms,  and  ammunition,  which  may  be  designed  for  invading  and  mak- 
ing disturbance  within  that  part  of  our  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  called 
Scotland :  Wc  have  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  acquaint  you  of 
this,  and  wc  do  expect  that  you  will  use  your  utmost  care  and  diligenct 
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for  the  protection  of  our  subjects,  and  the  preservation  of  the  publick 
peace  there. 

We  arc  unwilling  to  believe  that  any  of  our  subjects  will  give  assis- 
taoce  or  encouragement  to  any  such  invasion,  which  would  prove  of 
luch  dangeroiu  consequence  to  their  religion  and  liberties,  and  make 
their  naike  country  a  scene  of  blood  and  confusion  ;  however,  we  doubt 
not  but  that  you  will  take  all  the  necessary  measures  to  discover  and 
disappoint  any  such  bad  practices  and  contrivancet,  and  to  secure  such 
as  you  shall  find  concerned  therein. 

We  are  hopeful,  with  the  assistance  of  God,  to  prevent  and  defeat 
this  design  qI  our  enemies,  and  for  this  end  nothing  shall  be  wanting 
OB  oar  part ;  we  have  fitted  out  a  fleet  superior  to  any  they  can  have  in 
those  parts ;  we  have  also  given  orders  that  some  of  our  troops  in  Flan- 
ders be  ready  to  embark,  in  case  the  embarkation  at  Dunkirk  shall  go 
OB,  and  our  troops  in  England  and  Ireland  are  so  disposed  as  to  give 
you  what  assistance  may  be  necessary.  In  the  mean  time,  we  hereby 
aathorise  and  impower  you  to  give  such  orders  as  are  proper,  to  put  our 
fofcrtf  forts,  and  garisons  there,  in  the  best  order. 

We  shall  continue  to  inform  you  from  time  to  time  of  what  further 
intelligence  we  may  receive,  and  therefore  we  think  it  necessary,  that 
you  appoint  all  our  Privy-counsellors  there  to  attend  at  Edinburgh,  for 
rmiviag  and  obeying  our  orders,  except  such  as  you  judge  more  useful 
for  the  publick  service  to  be  in  the  country ;  and  having  intire  trust  and 
confidence  in  your  loyalty  and  conduct,  in  this  juncture,  we  bid  yoa 
heartily  fiu^wel. 

Given  at  our  Court  at  Kensington  the  25th  day  of  February  1707-8, 
and  of  our  reign  the  sixth  year. 

By  her  Majesty's  Command, 

Counter-signed, 


LOUDEN. 


(  Si  ) 
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MONS  is  a  great  town,  the  capital  city  of  all  Hainault,  and  tha 
principal  place  of  residence  of  the  governor,  and  the  other  offi- 
cerSy  who  compose  both  the  particular  courts,  and  the  general  coun- 
cils, of  that  vfhole  province. 

It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Trouille,  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  plain,  that  reigns  all  around  it,  for  several  leagues,  on  both  sides 
the  river  Haine :  But,  just  where  the  town  stands,  there  is  a  small 
eminence,  included  within  it;  the  bank  of  the  Trouille,  on  the  ona 
tide  there,  being  a  little  rising  ground,  or  hill ;  that  on  the  other  side, 
a  great  level,  or  plain:  And,  immediately  without  the  town,  the 
ground  is  a  great  marsh,  caused  principally  by  an  abundance  of  waters 
proceeding  from  the  conOuence  of  those  two  rivers,  of  a  great  many 
rivulets,  of  some  brooks,  and  of  several  canals,  all  rendezvousing  there* 
abouts,  and  partly  by  the  continuance  of  the  plain,  which  favours  that 
of  the  marsh,  making  it  to  run  out  for  a  half  a  league  from  the  walls, 
for  three  quarters,  and  for  a  whole  league  in  some  places ;  so  that  it 
reigns  about  the  town,  for  a  great  way  off,  and  with  such  a  great  deal 
of  water,  that  it  cannot  be  well  drained,  except  on  the  East-aide 
wards  Namur,  where  the  ground  rises  too  high  for  it,  and  on  the  W(Mr§ 
towards  Valenciennes,  where  there  is  likewise  a  little  rising. 

The  chief  of  those  waters,  that  render  the  country  about  Moos  fO  ' 
marshy,  are  these  two  rivers,  the  Trouille  and  the  Maine. 
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nelVoviOe  is  tat  s  tmall  rifier,  takk^iti  rite  nfMtf  tk«  village  of 
McfMz,  io  the  Moie  proTioce  uf  HainAult,  three  leagues  and  a  half 
Am  the  town  of  Mons,  on  the  South-side,  It  has  at  first  its  couxse 
imm  South  to  North,  then  makes  a  turn  within  Mons»  runs  afterwards 
ham  East  Io  West,  and,  at  length,  &Us  into  the  river  Haine,  a  league 
shove  the  farticss  of  Sc.  Guislain,  Ukewise  in  the  tame  province,  t£ee 
foarten  of  a  leagoe  from  Mons,  on  the  West-side. 

Upon  both  the  sides  of  this  river,  just  where  it  makes  the  turn  from 
Ike  Mofth  to  the  West,  or  rather  from  the  North-East  to  the  North- 
West,  stands  Moos,  seated  upon  the  two  hanks,  the  bank  there,  on 
Ike  Easl-side,  being  an  eminence,  or  hill;  that  on  the  West-side,  a  flat 
fmnd,  or  plain;  and  the  river  running  through  the  town.  North -East 
vkcB  it  goes  in,  and  North-West  when  it  goes  out,  divides  it  into  two 
my  oaeqoal  parts,  the  part  on  the  East^side,  upon  the  hill,  being  by 
hr  ^km  gmter;  that  on  the  West-side,  in  the  plain,  much  the  lesser; 
jsst  three  kagoes  and  a  half  below  where  it  rises,  near  Merieux,  and 
itoat  thice  quarters  of  a  league,  above  where  it  falls  into  the  Haine, 
Bst  laf  from  St.  Guislain :  That  part  of  the  river,  which  is  above 
Mem,  is  called  the  Upper  Trouille ;  and  below,  it  is  named  the 
Uwer. 

The  Haine  is  also  but  a  small  river,  though  somewhat  greater  than 
AsTroailk^  having  its  source  near  the  town  of  Fontaine  V  Eveque,  in 
As  sasK  province  of  Hainault,  four  leagues  and  a  half  from  the  town 
sf  Mmb,  on  the  East-side.  At  first  it  runs  North,  then  turns  West,  af- 
Imaids  North*West,  then  South* West,  and  again  West ;  so,  making  a 
fteat  many  turnings  and  windings,  as  it  goes  through  the  country,  but 
BBving  the  main  of  its  course  from  East  to  West,  especially  it  is  so  as 
it  passes  by  Mons ;  it  at  length  falls  into  the  river  Beheld,  a  little  above 
Ike  fcrtreas  of  Condi,  likewise  in  the  same  province,  four  leagues  and  a 
qaarter  from  Mons,  on  the  West-side. 

Upon  the  South-side  of  this  river,  at  a  place  where  it  runs  from  East 
to  West,  or  rather  from  North-East  to  South- West,  sUnds  Mons,  seated 
SQ  an  eminence,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Trouille,  in  the  middle  of  the 
plsin  on  that  side  the  Haine,  and  at  the  distance  of  betwixt  a  quarter 
sad  half  a  league  from  the  river,  where  it  passes  by  the  town;  just 
imr  kagoes  ami  a  half  below  where  it  rises,  near  Fontaine  V  Eveque, 
sad  abcKBt  four  leagues  and  a  quarter  above  where  it  falls  into  the 
Icheld,  hard  by  Cond^ :  I'hat  part  of  the  river,  which  is  above  Mons, 
a  called,  the  upper  Haine;  and  below,  it  is  named,  the  Lower. 

Besides  those  two  rivers,  there  are  abundance  of  other  waters,  that 
SQiitribute  to  render  the  ground  thereabouts  a  marsh,  a  great  many 
nvuleta,  of  lesser  note,  some  brooks,  and  several  canals,  detached  from 
tkmt  rivers  both  above  and  below  Mons,  that  arc  all  made  to  run,  tum- 
isg  and  windinj^  through  the  country,  about  the  town,  into  the  lakes 
md  ponds,  to  supply  them  with  water;  through  the  town,  into  the 
dtehes  and  kennels,  for  the  conveiiiency  of  the  people;  and  out  of  the 
Imi,  away  into  the  chaimels  of  the  Lower  Trouille  and  Haine,  with 
(hsign  to  render  them  navigable. 

In  this  manner,  it  happens,  that  the  country  about  Mons  is  so  marshy : 
Tha  town  is  so  surioundedi  aofl  the  territory  adjoining  so  planted,  with 
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Buch  abundance  and  plenty  of  waters,  proceeding  from  s  confluence 
and  complication  of  so  many  rivers,  rivulets,  brooks,  and  canmls,  all 
rendesvousiiig  there  on  purpose,  as  it  were,  to  make  a  marab,  and 
the  ground  thereabouts  is  so  continued  a  level  and  plain,  that  it  caimot 
well  be  otherwise ;  and,  for  the  conveniency  and  advantages  of  wator, 
one  may  say,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  such  another  inland  situation  of  a 
town,  as  that  of  Mons  is,  in  Europe,  if  it  be  not  that  of  Ghent.  Aaiir 
what  inconvcniencies  may  arise  therv,  from  the  superabundance  of  these 
waters,  they  are  wisely  provided  against,  as  much  as  may  be,  by  the 
dustry  and  care  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  by  the  multiplying  of  canals 
and  ditches,  by  the  keeping  clean  and  neat  their  channels,  by  the  variety 
of  ponds,  and  little  lakes,  but  especially  by  the  number  and  good 
government  of  sluices,  have  them  so  under  command,  that  they  can  let 
them  out,  or  keep  them  in,  or  make  of  them  what  they  pleaie :  And 
consequently,  by  such  means  in  the  case  of  a  siege,  the  people  within  Mom 
can  egregiously  incommode  an  enemy  without,  by  inunding  the  Jtkolm 
country  that  is  immediately  about  the  town  ;  which  they  do  efiectnaUy, 
to  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  walls,  of  half  a  leiigne, 
and  of  three  quarters  in  some  places ;  so  as  to  make  the  inundation  teigQ 
around,  for  a  good  way  off,  and  with  such  a  deepness  of  water,  ai  to 
render  the  town  inaccessible,  except  on  the  East-side  towards  Namur, 
where  the  ground  rises  too  high  for  it,  and  where  an  enemy  mi^t  in- 
camp,  and  intrench,  and  from  thence  appn>ach,  and  batter  the  placc^ 
in  spite  of  the  inundation;  the  same  might  be  done  on  the  West-side  to- 
wards  Valenciennes,  where  there  is  likewise  a  little  rising ;  but  not  so 
well,  because  the  ground  there  does  not  rise  to  such  a  height. 

This  town  was  at  first  founded  by  Alberon,  a  Prince  of  FranceySon 
to  Clodion  the  Hairy,  King  of  France,  and  grandson  to  Pharamood  the 
Great,  first  King  thereof ;  who,  in  the  year  of  our  lord  449,  being  left^ 
by  his  father^s  death,  to  the  guardianship  of  his  kinsman  Merovee,  and 
his  guardian  having  deprived  him  of  his  inheritance,  and  usurpnl  his 
crown  to  himself,  went  Uiereupon  into  Germany,  to  solUcit  assistance  to 
recover  his  right,  and  was  assisted  by  the  Germans  so  powerfullyy  as 
that,  in  progress  of  time,  he  recovered  ail  the  lower  Austrasia,  and  a 
good  part  of  Belgium,  as  far  as  Toumay  and  Cambray ;  and,  in  ti» 
year  481,  he  came  hither  into  that  country,  where  now  Mons  is,  which 
was  then  all  covered  with  wood  as  well  as  with  water,  being  a  part  of  the 
Saltus  Carbonarius,  which  was  a  skirt  of  the  forest  of  Ardenna,  aod 
built  a  high  tower  there,  on  the  top  of  a  small  eminence,  upon  ths 
bank  of  the  river  Trouille,  towards  the  East,  hard  by  the  water-sid^ 
just  where  it,  running  from  the  South,  makes  a  turn  from  the  North  to 
the  West,  in  the  middle  of  a  large  plain,  covered  then  with  a  great  deal 
both  of  wood  and  water,  though  now  with  the  last  more  than  with  ifas 
first,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Haine  towards  the  South,  not  £sr  from  ths 
water-side,  just  where  it  runs  from  East  to  West,  towards  the  North: 
Which  tower  served  him,  as  a  house,  or  palace,  where  he  lodged ;  SB 
an  observatory,  or  watching-place,  from  whence  he  discovered  iK 
country  about ;  and  as  a  fortress,  or  place  of  security,  by  the  means  af 
which  he  maintained  himself  there,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  hit 
enemiesi  the  Merovignians,  to  turn  hifli  out.  He  likewise  cut  down 
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ill  tkt  tfMi|  which  cohered  the  eminence  whete  the  tower  stood,  and 
ly  Mch  amnt  divcomed  it  all  around,  so  as  to  maike  |in  explanade,  or 
if  i|Mce,  immediately  about  the  tower,  in  tbe  middle  of  the  wood 
leigpicd,  from  the  top,  where  the  tower  was,  to  the  bottom,  whera 
rat  bordeied  with  trees,  all  about  the  eminence:  And  this  ez« 
ervcd  him,  as  a  camp-post,  or  place  of  arms,  where  he 
to  Tendesvoss  his  soldiers,  and  to  draw  them  up  in  order 
cfkattla. 

The  MDW  Pmce  Alberon  continuing,  so  long  as  he  liTed,  to  hsve 
ihnp  war  with  the  Merovignians,  upon  the  account  of  the  usurpation 
of  Hi  donioionB,  and  consequently,  having  frequent  occasion  to  have 
la  troopa  lodged  nigh  to  him,  6nt  pitched  tents  for  them  in  the  expla- 
mk  about  his  tower;  then  built  huts  and  houst-s,  which,  by  degrees 
aai  tkiOQih  time,  grew  out  into  a  considerable  village  all  around  the 
anwr,  unStr  the  defence  of  which  it  was  secure;  and  afterwards,  to 
wwe  it  forthcr  from  the  stfdden  attempts  of  his  enemies,  he  inclosed 
it  with  a  hedge,  of  bushes  and  branches  joined  and  interlaced,  which, 
ian  a  village,  made  it  become  a  town.  Thb  was  done,  in  the  year 
of  aw  Lord  4^,  and  it  is  the  first  inclosure  of  Mons :  The  town  was 
criM  Albcron's  camp-post,  which  name  it  retained  for  a  long  time  af- 
l»;  and  the  tower,  Aiberoii's  tower,  which  name  it  retains  to  this 

;  aorl  of  town  this  camp-post  of  Prince  Alberon's  has  been,  we 
t  veil  tell,  for  now  there  are  no  vestiges  of  ii  to  be  found :   But  I 
een  a  plan  of  it,  in  miniature,  in  an  old  Latin  manuscript,  pre- 
I  bj  the  ladies  *  of  St  Waltrud's  at  Mons,  and  to  be  read  in  their 
library;  by  which  it  appears,  that  it  has  been  of  a  round  figure,  lying 
OB  the  East-side  the  Trouille,  hard  by  the  river-side,  where  it,  running 
ham  the  South  to  the  North,  makes  a  tumaway  to  the  West,  and  011 
tW  South-aide  the  Haine,  not  far  from  tbe  river-side,  where  it  runs  from 
Eat  to  West,  towards  the  North,  including  just  the  eminence,  where 
the  tower  stood,  and  occupying  just  tbe  explanadc,  that  reigned  about, 
kcwccn  tbe  top,  where  the  tower  was,  and  the  bottom,  where  it  was 
iacksed  with  a  hedge,  and  no  more.    As  for  Albcron's  tower,  wc  can 
pic  some  account  of  it,  it  being  still  on  foot  and  intire,  though,  by  this 
lae,  beginning  to  look  pretty  ancient,  and  engaged  with  another  edifice 
tkst  was  afterwards  adjoined  to  it,  standing  just  on  the  top  of  that  emi- 
imce,  which  was  once  occupied  by  Aileron's  camp-post,  and  is  now 
iaa  place  within  Mons,  that  makes  exactly  the  middle  of  the  town,  at 
the  distance  of  near  five  hundred  paces  from  the  side  of  the  Trouille,  to- 
asfds  the  East,  and  about  two  thousand  and  five  hundred  paces  from 
the  Haioe-sidc,  towards  the  South :    It  is  a  tower  round,  having  in 
Ainietrr  sixty  feet,  built  ol  hewn  stone,  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  and 
tanty  (eet,  the  wall  being  five  feet  thick,  consisting  ofsix  stories,  adorn* 
f4at  tbe  bottom  with  a  base,  and  a  gate  arched,  t<»ward8  the  South,  ac* 
Mpaoied  with  its  pilasteni,  with  borders  at  the  divi:iion  of  stories,  and 
aiadows  round,  towards  all  points,  accompanied  with  their  chanbran- 
K  and  at  the  tqp  with  a  comibh ;  above  which  there  is  an  aitick. 
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terminated  in  a  platfbmiy  guarded  with  a  balustrade^  and  tumoiuited 
with  a  globe,  of  timber  covered  with  lead,  bearing  ap  a  flag-tttf  and 
flagi  having  blagoned  the  arms  of  the  sovereign :  The  whole  a  pieee  of 
Gothick  work,  engaged  with  another  edifice,  adjoined  afterwarda  to 
that  becauK  of  its  age,  and  its  being  seated  upon  a  height*  where 
it  is  exposed  a  great  deal  to  the  injuries  of  weather,  as  well  as  of 
time,^  has  now,  at  this  day,  very  much  the  face  and  air  of  ao  aniH 
quity. 

This  was  the  condition  of  Mons,  as  Prince  Alberon,  Ftunot^ 
founded  it :  And,  it  continued  in  the  same  state,  till  the  year  of  oaf 
Lord  590,  when,  Walbert,  son  and  successor  to  Prince  Alberon,  ani 
the  fitst  Earl  of  Hainault,  having  continued  the  war  his  father  had  bcma 
against  the  Merovignians,  upon  the  account  of  the  usurpation  of  mir 
inheritance,  and  beiilg  ma!irried  to  the  Lady  Lucilla^  sister  to  Zeag^ 
Emperor  of  the  East,  the  Emperor  thereupon  took  part  with  his  broClMr^ 
in-law,  in  his  quarrel  against  Clovis  the  Great,  King  of  France,  whoia 
he  forced  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  him,  and  to  restore  to  him  the 
county  of  Hainault;  which  was  accordingly  done  at  Cambray,  diat 
year,  when  King  Clovis  resigned  so  much  territory  to  Prince  Walbcart^ 
and  the  Emperor  Zcno  erected  it  into  an  earldom  in  hb  fiivoar,  g^viag 
him  this  for  a  coat  of  arms:  Or,  a  lion  rampant  sable,  armed  aad  laiH 
gued  gules :  For  a  crest,  an  earl's  c6ronet  Or,  ailomed  with  eigfit 
flowen  of  the  same.  From  that  time.  Earl  Walbert,  and  bis  socecmotB, 
being  at  peace  with  the  Merovignians,  and  having  no  war  with  any  olhar 
of  their  neighbours,  had  but  little  occasion  to  fear  any  thing,  and  faa 
obliged  to  1^  much  upon  their  guard,  to  live  in  the  midst  of  a  wood^ 
and  have  their  troops  lodged  always  nigh  to  them,  as  their  piedccema^i 
Prince  Alberon,  had  done ;  but  they  chose  rather  to  dwell  ebewkm^ 
in  more  convenient  places,  and  neglected  the  dwdling^place  of  Priaaa 
Alberon;  so  that  Alberou's  tower  thereupon  became  a  waste^  and 
Alberon's  camp-post  returned  to  be  a  desart,  as  it  has  been  fbrmeriy. 

It  continued  so^  till  the  days  of  the  Lsdy  Waltrud,  otherwiae^  St. 
Waltrud,  Countess  and  Heiress  of  Hainault,  daughter  to  Eari  Walbert 
the  Fourth,  and  wife  to  Maldegair,  otherwise,  St.  Vincent,  a  Prince  of 
Ireland,  who^  by  vertue  of  his  marriage,  was  likewise  Earl  of  Hainaiilt 
Tliis  rsligioos  princess,  being  inclined  to  renounce  the  worid,  and  looking 
out  for  a  convenient  retiring-place,  was  pcrfuaded  by  St  Gutslain,  and 
othen,  her  spiritual  directors,  to  make  choice  of  the  dwelling»place  of 
Prince  Alberon,  in  the  wood,  which,  by  that  time  was  become  wasle^ 
turned  quite  a  deaart,  and  covered  with  trees  as  much  as  ever ;  whm 
first  she  built  a  cell  and  a  chapel,  for  herself,  in  Alberon's  camp  post^ 
haid  by  Alberon's  tower ;  and  afterwards  founded  a  church,  and  a 
cloister,  for  others,  in  the  same  place,  in  which  she  begun  and 
instituted  that  famous  college,  or  congregation,  of  religious  ladk% 
or  noble  women,  canonesses  secular,  without  any  rule,  which  om* 
tioues  there,  and  flourishes  to  this  day.  Saint  Waltmd  weal 
thither  to  live,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  603,  and  she  mada 
that  institution  of  Ladies  in  the  year  609;  whidi  gave  occasmn  to  a 
great  many  other  people,  gentlemen  as  well  as  ladies,  poor  as  well  as 
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mkf  md  laieks  at  well  at  religioiit,  to  resort  to  die  fame  place,  ted 
laild  koaaet  for  tkemselves  there,  in  Alberon't  camp-post,  under  the  ' 
Mb«  of  Alberon^  tower,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Waltmd's 
ckaidi ;  lo  that  Alberon's  camp-post,  by  degrees,  came  again  to  be 
fcry  well  inhabited ;  and,  through  time,  grew  out  into  a  considerable 
iDfwa,  being  inclosed  with  a  new  hedge  of  bushes  and  branches  rebuilt, 
iidnduig  the  eminence,  and  occupying  the  explanade  all  around, 
IslMCii  tiM  lower,  which  defended  it  at  top,  and  the  hedge  which  in- 
cIbk4  U  ml  the  bottom,  as  it  was  before.  And  they  changed  the  name 
of  Altaooh  camp-pest,  and  called  it  by  that  of  Bcn^n,  signifying,  in 
TfMnick,  or  old  high  Dutch,  the  ancient  language  of  that  couue 
My  m  mmdk^  as  if  one  would  say,  by  way  of  distinction,  The  Hill : 
nkh  tmme  they  designedly  gave  it,  both  because  it  was  built  upon  a 
littk  hill,  the  only  hill  in  the  country  thereabouts,  and  because  of  the 
SMfaet  attd  irtneration  they  had  for  the  dwelling-place  of  so  many  reli- 
mm  pemoM,  at  lived  there  a  pious  and  devout  life ;  which  respect  they 
ShMigjlit  they  expressed  a  little,  by  calling  it  with  a  distinction.  The 
lUL  At  the  same  rate  of  speaking,  and,  for  the  same  reasons,  in  Latin, 
it  Ma  calM  Mont:  And  both  these  names  it  retains  to  this  day ;  the 
mm.  Mobs,  it  used  commonly  by  foreigners;  the  other,  Bergen,  is  only 
twiwn  amimg  the  natives. 

What  tort  of  town  this  hill  of  St.  Waltrud's  has  been,  we  cannot  at  all 
trill  bacaute  now  there  are  no  vestiges  of  it  to  be  found ;  and  at  (or 
■liM  of  it  I  have  never  seen  any.  However,  we  may  presume,  that, 
\m§  built  vpon  the  saase  ground  with  Prince  Alberon's  camp*post,  it 
hm  bam  much  of  the  same  figure,  and  situate  the  same  way ;  hat  in- 
daded  the  same  eminence,  and  occupied  the  same  explanade,  that 
wpmd  about,  between  the  top,  where  Alberon's  tower  was,  and  the 
Wooin,  where  it  was  inclosed  with  a  new  hedge,  as  before. 

This  was  th«  condition  of  Mons,  as  St.  Waltrud,  and  her  ladies,  and 
tkeir  followers,  refounded  it.  It  continued  in  the  same  state,  till  the 
ymr  of  our  Lord  680,  in  the  days  of  Alberick,  Earl  of  Hainault,  son 
Is  Earl  Brunulph,  a  prince  of  a  publick  spirit,  and  a  great  lover  of 
htilding,  who  did  a  great  deal  of  that  kind  for  Moos,  and  made  it, 
itdecd,  look  like  a  town. 

First,  because  it  was  the  place,  where  his  predecessor  St.  Waltrud, 
tid  aeteral  other  saints,  had  lived,  out  of  the  respect  and  veneration 
Wha^  to  their  name  and  memory,  he  loved  mightily  to  dwell  in  it;  and« 
bemuse  be  found  that  the  lodgings  in  Prince  Alberon's  tower  were  both 
too  little  for  him,  and  become  ruinous,  he  not  only  repaired  them,  but 
sbo  built  a  castle  of  his  own,  a  great  and  noble  edifice,  upon  the  top 
sf  the  same  eminence,  where  Alberon's  tower  stood,  and  adjoining  to  it 
ta  the  south  side,  the  tower  being  engaged  with  it  on  the  north ;  which 
csstle  and  tower,  together,  made  such  a  large  and  capacious  dwelling- 
for  him,  that  it  served  him  conveniently  as  a  house  where  he 
;  as  an  observatory,  from  whence  be  discovered  the  country 
skaat ;  and  as  a  fortress,  by  the  means  of  which,  he  not  only  maiB« 
iMaed  hiiHeli^  but  likewise  defended  the  town,  and,  upon  an  occasion, 
mid  command  the  same.  He  also  cut  down  all  the  wood,  which 
cmttA  tba  grouody  both  within  and  without  the  town,  cspcdaHy  with- 
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out,  and  by  such  memns  discovered  it  hII  around,  so  as  to  make  a  graai 
explanade,  immediately  without  th'>  inclo^urp,  that  nigiied  for  a  great 
way  off  all  about  the  town ;  and  this  explanade  served  him  as  a  largs 
camp  post,  where  he  icndesvousod  his  troops  when  he  had  occasion, 
and  drew  them  up  in  order  of  battle. 

Then,  for  the  further  defence  of  the  town,  which,  till  his  time,  venx 
had  any  better  incU«UR'  than  hedgi-s,  he  %iak  the  lir^t  «khc»  conce  ived  tha 
design  of  incl(«ing  it  with  a  wall,  an<l  took  can*  to  have  bib  denign  pot 
inexecution ;  in  order  to  vthich,  he  cut  down  the  hedge  inclosure,  that 
had  been  begun  by  Prince  Alberon,  and  continued  by  his  succiascNni  till 
then ;  extended  the  Vomarmm^  or  explanade,  on  it,  a  good  way  beyond 
ity  further  into  the  country,  and  there  built  another  «  f  his  own,  being 
a  wall  of  stone,  making  it  go  quite  n^und  the  town  uith  a  latter  con^ 
pass;  so  as  take  in  not  only  the  eminence,  upon  which  the  t^wnstood, 
with  the  castle  and  tower  at  the  top,  but  likewise  a  g^iod  deal  uf  mora 
ground  at  the  bottom  of  it.  u  hich  he  di'si^ned  should  serve  as  an  cnptf 
space,  for  the  inhabitants  to  build  houM-s  farther  upon.  I  bis  was  dona 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  687 •  and  it  is  the  sixond  inclpsure  of  Bionii 
which  made  it,  indeed,  look  like  a  town ;  whereas,  till  that  time,  hav- 
ing never  any  thing  but  a  hedge  about  it,  it  looked  no  be  ttrr  than  like  a 
Ullage;  of  which  and  of  all  the  otheir  ptibiick  works  of  Earl  Alberickh 
about  Mons,  an  account  may  be  gathered  from  the  inscriptions,  that 
are  to  be  seen  in  and  about  his  castle ;  it  being  still  on  foot  and  intin^ 
whereas  of  his  wall  there  is  not  the  least  vi«tii>e  tc»  be  found,  it  baviif 
been  so  compleatly  overthn>wn  and  ruined,  that  one  cannot  kncm  now 
where  it  has  been ;  but  the  ancient  history  of  Mons  is  to  be  read  mora 
at  large,  in  a  book  intituled,  *  The  Annals  of  Hainault,*  a  Walloon 
manuscript,  written  in  the  year  1360,  by  Jacques  de  Guyse,  a  native  of 
Mons,  and  a  licentiate  in  Divinity,  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  pmerv- 
ed  by  the  Ladies  of  Wnltrud  there,  and  to  be  seen  iu  their  libimry, 
by  any  one  that  calls  for  it. 

What  kind  of  inclosure  this  wall  of  Rarl  Alberick's  has  been,  we  can- 
not well  tell ;  for  now  there  are  no  vcbtigi'S  of  it  to  be  found ;  but  I  hmm 
seen  a  pro6lc  of  it,  in  oil,  in  a  prospect  of  old  Mons,  hanging  in  the 
closet  of  the  Lady  Margaret  <»f  Croy,  a  princess  of  the  family  of  Roenlx, 
and  one  of  the  Ladies  of  St.  Walirud's  there,  by  which  it  appears  that 
it  has  been  built  of  hewn  stone,  in  the  Roman  fashion,  and  fortified  with 
square  towers,  at  equal  distances,  and  a  third  part  higher,  having  three 
gates,  but  no  ditch,  and  that  it  has  run  about  the  town  in  an  oblong 
figure,  stretching  itself  from  East  to  West,  so  as  to  approach  nearer  to 
the  Tniuille  side,  the  river  running  from  South  to  North,  and  to  take  in 
the  eminence,  upon  which  the  town  stood,  with  a  good  deal  more.  As 
for  Earl  Alberick's  castle,  we  can  give  some  account  of  it,  it  being  on 
foot  and  intire  to  this  day,  though  beginning  now  to  look  pretty  andcnt^ 
standing  on  the  same  eminence  with  Prince  Albcron's  Tower,  where  tby 
together  occupy  ^11  the  top  of  it,  the  To^ver  being  engaged  with  dM 
Castle  on  the  North-side,  and  the  Castle  adjoined  to  the  Tower  on  the 
South,  the  eminence  stretching  itself  East  and  West;  it  is  four  pavilkM 
n>t^'^d,  joined  together  with  four  sides  oblong,  making  up  a  court 
square,  the  root  of  the  interior  square  being  eighty  feet|  that  of  the  ea* 
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tBfior  an  hundnd  and  sixty,  bailt  of  hewn  ttone,  the  tides  to  the  breadth 
ofiNty  feet,  the  pavilions  to  the  solidity  of  sixty,  and  both  to  a  height  equal 
to  their  respective  breadth  and  solidity,  the  walls  to  the  thickness  of  five 
bet,  aad  to  a  height  different  as  the  parts  of  the  edifice  require,  the  siden 
firT***^ng  of  two  stories,  the  pavilions  of  three,  adorned  without  and 
vidun,  with  a  base  continued  at  the  bottom,  and  a  gate  arehed,  on  the 
SoaihHude«  accompanied  with  its  pilasters,  with  borders  likewise  con- 
liMed  at  the  division  of  stories,  and  windows  cornered  on  all  sides,  ao- 
CHipawed  with  their  chanbranles,  and  with  a  cornish  at  the  top  dis- 
oMnmed,  the  parts  of  the  edifice  di&ring  in  height ;  above  which  there 
•is  in  attkk,  terminated  in  a  platform,  guarded  with  a  balustrade,  all 
teontiaiBed  and  surmounted,  the  sides  with  a  roof  pavilion*wise,  of 
titohflr,  covered  with  lead,  the  pavilion  with  a  dome  and  cupola,  bearing 
Of  a  £^lle-«taff  and  (ane;  and,  as  Alberon's  round  Tower  is  on  the  North- 
1^  en^iged  in  the  body  of  the  edifice,  so  corresponding  to  it  on  the 
Sontb-ude  just  over  the  gate,  there  is  another  Tower  square,  the  root 
of  the  square  being  sixty  feet,  built  as  the  re$t  of  the  edifice,  to  the 
hdgbt  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  consisting  of  six  stories,  adorned 
at  the  bottom  with  a  base  and  a  portal  arched,  accompanied  with  its 
finlers,  with  borders  at  the  division  of  stories,  and  windows  cornered, 
aeooapanied  with  their  chanbranles,  and  with  a  cornish  at  the  top, 
Itnag  above  it  an  attick,  terminated  in  a  platform,  guarded  with  a 
Uasmde,  and  surmounted  with  a  spire  of  timber,  covered  with  lead, 
Wariag  up  a  fiag-staff  and  fiag,  having  blazoned  the  arms  of  the  sove* 
idipi;  the  whole  a  mass  of  Gothick  work,  adjoined  to  Alberon's  Tower, 
tk2t,  because  of  its  situation  as  well  as  of  its  age,  upon  the  top  of  a  ris- 
\ag  ground,  or  height,  where,  consequently,  it  is  exposed  very  much  to 
tbe  injuries  both  of  time  and  weather,  begins  now,  at  this  day,  to  look 
like  an  antiquity  ;  and  as,  by  reason  of  its  being  seated  upon  an  eminence, 
tke  <mly  emimT.cc  in  the  country  thereabouts,  it  is  seen  a  great 
«ay  off  all  around,  by  those  who  come  towards  tbe  town,  so  the  bc»t 
pnipect  that  one  can  have  of  Mons,  and  of  the  ground  about  it,  is  from 
tW  platibrms  of  the  Castle  within  it,  especially  from  those  of  the  two 
Toven,  and  particularly  that  of  A 1  heron's,  which  stands  just  upon  tbe 
top  of  the  eminence,  on  the  very  highest  spot  of  it  all,  and  where  the 
auioQS  traveller  should  not  neglect  to  go  up  to  the  platforni  of  it,  bo- 
caase  from  thence  he  can  discover  and  view  all  at  once,  the  town, 
in  tituation,  and  fortification,  the  ground,  iu  rising,  und  falling,  the  wa- 
tcfi,  their  coum%  and  quantity,  tbe  rivers,  canals,  lakes,  the  marshes, 
aad  all  that  is  of  it. 

This  was  the  condition  of  Mons,  as  it  was  built  by  Earl  AlbcTick: 
And  it  continued  so,  in  the  same  state,  without  any  further  alteration 
or  change,  either  for  its  increase,  or  for  its  better  defence,  till  a  long 
tifflcaAtr. 

la  the  year  of  our  Lord  8 1 2,  in  the  days  of  the  Lady  Renny,  Countess 
nd  lleirw  of  Hainault,  daugbUT  to  Earl  Walter  the  Third,  and  wife 
to  Albo,  a  Prince  of  Lorrain,  who,  by  bis  marriage,  was  likewise  Earl 
c(  Hainault,  Charles  the  Great  King  of  France,  and  Emperor  of  th# 
Vol,  had  so  much  good  will  for  Mons,  partly  for  tbe  sake  of  Earl 
Vafai9  tbt  Thtfdy  who  was  killed  in  his  service  against  the  Saxons, 
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the  ymr  800^  but  priocipally  upon  the  account  it  had  hero  tke  dwelliap» 
place  of  Su  Waltrud,  and  several  other  great  sainis,  that»  as  a  mark  off 
the  respect  and  veneration  he  had  for  the  name  and  mcmoiy  of  thoM 
worthies,  he  not  ouly  declared  it  a  noble  town,  and  gave  it  all  the  pn- 
Tileges  of  a  free  city,  but,  besidi^s,  made  it  the  capital  of  all  HaiaMlt; 
and,  what  was  more,  erected  it,  and  the  territoiy  about  it,  into  a  pai^ 
ticular  earldom  by  itself,  distinct  from  the  earlduro  of  Haimuilt,  m 
&TOHr  of  the  Countess  R(*nny,  and  of  £arl  Alba,  to  whom  he  had 
beforehand  married  her,  giving  it  this  for  a  coal  of  arms:  Argmtf  m 
castle  triple-towered  Gules;  for  a  crest,  an  earl's  coronet  Or,  aJorndl 
with  eight  flowers  of  the  same.  From  that  time,  the  Eai^  of  Haanaall  ■ 
wete  likewise  Earls  of  Mens,  and  used  both  titles  together,  quntering^ 
the  armorial  ensigns  of  both  earldoms,  soaa  to  make  up  an  escutchew 
in  this  manner  :  Quarterly,  in  the  first  and  fourth.  Or,  a  li^n  immput 
sable,  armed  and  langued  gules,  for  Hainault;  in  the  second  and  thivi 
ai^nt,  a  castle  trip^towered  gules,  for  Mons;  for  a  crcat,  an  cvl^ 
coronet  Or,  adorned  with  eight  flowers  of  the  same.  And  it  continued 
to  be  so  till  the  days  of  Larl  John. 

Rainier  the  First.  Earl  of  Hainault  and  Mtms,  cousin  to  Eafl  Manangpv 
having  sharp  war  in  his  time  with  Otho  the  Great,  Emperor  of  GerMayv 
and  Druno,  Archbishop  of  Cologn,  two  brothers,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  959,  went  out  to  meet  the  archbishop,  who,  in  tlie  eimpmA 
name,  was  come  agginst  him  with  a  great  army  into  Haffnault,  Mid  BMt 
him  near  Valenciennes,  where  they  fought ;  but  the  archbishop^  being 
much  superior  to  him,  in  quality,  as  well  as  iu  number  of  troo^  naft 
only  dcieatMl  his  army,  b«t  likewise  took  himself  prisoner,  and  emrritd 
him  in  chains  to  Coiogn,  where  he  kept  him  till  he  died:    He,  ala^ 
the  same  year,  took  possession  of  both  the  earldoms  of  Hainault  and 
Mons,  for  the  emperor,  and  disposed  of  them  by  hia  authority,  hv 
giving  them  to  governors,  who  held  them  in  his  name,  excluding  bott 
Earl  Rainier,  irhom  he  kept  prisoner,  and  his  children,  wikm  hm 
banished  the  country.    In  this  manner,  the  town  of  MonS|  and  tkm 
territoiy  about  it,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  and  hm 
governors;  and  it  continued  to  he  so  for  the  space  of  nineteen  yen^ 
that  is,  till  die  year  978,  when  Rainier  the  Second,  son  and  succemor 
to  the  other,  after  having  made  many  efforts,  during  the  time  9ihk 
banishment,  to  revenge  his  father^s  quarrel,  and  recover  his  own  inh^ 
ritatice,  and  all  to  no  purpose,  biding  then  a  refugee  at  the  eoort  ef 
France,  and  married  thereto  a  French  Princess,  the  Lady  Havidni 
daughter  to  Hugh  Capet,  Earl  of  Paris,  and  a  peace  bang,  that  jfas^ 
concluded  between  Otho  the  Second,  Emperor  of  Germany,  nd 
Lothair,  King  of  France,  by  an  article  of  that  treaty,  it  waa  provide! 

his  restoration;  so,  by  means  of  his  foreign  alliance,  he,  at  lengthy 
recovered  his  ofin  country,  after  having  been  banished  it  nineteen  yeafs* 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1113,  in  the  days  of  Baldwin  the  Second, 
Xaif  of  Hainault  and  Mons,  Earl  Baldwin  the  Firstfs  son,  a  terrible  Atw 
broke  out  in  Mons,  which  reduced  almost  the  whole  town  to  aaheih  h 
hj  in  ruins  till  die  year  1 145,  that  Baldwin  the  Third,  son  and  mo* 
cemr  to  the  former,  begun  to  rebuild  it,  and  continued-to  do  ao  as  loBg^ 
a(heliva(^  that  is,  tUl  the  year  1171^1  but,  having  iharp  and  wHbb^ 
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nr  in  hn  time,  with  Thierry  of  Alsace,  Elarl  of  Flanders,  upon  the 
sceoont  of  the  succession  to  that  earldom,  by  reason  of  his  aflaira 
abfoad,  hb  buildings  at  home  did  not  advance,  and  were  not  per- 
ftctcd  in  bis  life-time;  except  the  wall  about  Mons,  which,  for  the 
security  of  bis  bouse  and  family,  as  well  as  for  the  defence  of  the 
Mm  and  burghers,  he  took  care  to  have  advanced,  and  perfected  very 
fuckly ;  so  that,  in  a  short  time,  it  came  to  be  in  as  good  a  case  as 
bcfeie. 

What  kind  of  indosure  this  wall  of  Earl  Baldwin  the  Third's  has  been, 
ue  canDot  at  all  tell,  there  being  now  no  vestiges  of  it  to  be  found ;  and, 
islbr  pinuts  or  profiles  of  it,  I  have  never  seen  any:  However,  we  may 
Mone,  that,  being  built  upon  the  same  bounds,  and  on  the  same 
Mndntion,  with  the  former,  it  has  likewise  been  in  the  same  fiuhion,  of 
ihe  same  figure,  and  the  same  every  other  way. 

Tbb  was  the  condition  of  Mons,  as  it  was  rebuilt  by  Earl  Baldwin 
ihe  Third  :    And  it  continued  in  that  state,  only  till  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1186;  for  then,  Baldwin  the  Fourth,  siriutmed  the  builder, 
kcaoae  of  the  great  inclination  he  had  that  way,  son  and  successor  to 
other,  a  publick-spirited  prince,  who,  alone,  did  more  for  Mous, 
tkm  all  thos€  who  were  before  him,  having  perfected  the  buildingi  his 
Uker  bad  begun,  and  added  a  great  many  other  edifices  of  his  own,  so 
istotftke  up  all  the  ground  that  w&s  included  uithin  the  town,  and  be 
•Miyd  to  go  without,  if  he  had  a  mind  to  build  any  more,  fell  there- 
apon  into  a  dislike  of  the  indosure,  as  being  of  too  narrow  bounds, 
CSBorived  the  design  of  another,  larger,  and  immediately  put  his  design 
ii  execution,  throwing  down  the  wall  that  had  been  built  by  Earl 
Alberick,  and  lately  rebuilt  by  his  father,  extending  the  Pomariwn  on 
B  a  good  way  beyond  it,  further  into  the  country,  and  there  building 
laotber  of  his  own,  likewise  of  stone,  together  with  a  ditch,  makng 
bothgoquite  round,  with  a  greater  circumierence,  so  as  to  take  in,  not 
saly  the  town,  but  a  good  deal  of  ground  more,  which  he  designed 
mild  senre  as  an  empty  space,  for  himself,  and  his  successors,  as  well 
nlbr  the  inhabitants,  to  build  forther  upon :    This  was  done,  that 
mieycmr;  and  it  is  the  third  indosure  ot  Mons,  which  did,  indeed, 
Rtderit  a  great  deal  larger  than  what  it  was  formerly,  as  it  was  in  this 
prince's  time,  that  the  town  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  splendor  and  magnifi* 
ence,  beyond  what  it  had  ever  been  at  before.    Of  which,  and  of  all 
other  publick  works  of  Earl  Baldwin,  the  Builder,  about  Mons, 
la  account  may  be  gathered  from  the  inscriptions,  that  are  to  be  seen  in 
od  about  the  town-house,  and  the  other  edifia^s  which  he  built  there. 
Wing  mntt  of  them  still  on  foot,  and  intire;  though  of  his  wall  and 
fob  tberf  is  not  the  least  vi'stige  to  be  found,  they  having  been  so 
coapleuly  destroyed,  the  one  filkd  up,  the  other  pulled  down,  and 
Wi  levdled  to  the  ground,  so  that  one  cannot  know  now  where  they 
Wvebiren;  but  the  history  of  Earl  Baldwin,  the  Builder,  and  of  his 
*wks,  is  to  bt'  n*ad  more  at  large,  in  a  book,  intituled.  The  Annals  of 
Hons,  a  Wallocm  manuscript,  written  in  different  times,  by  tlie  town- 
derks  there,  preserved  in  the  town-house,  among  the  archives,  and 
to  be  Kcn  by  those  who  have  acquainUncc  enough  among  the  magis* 
tntcs. 
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What  kind  of  inclosure  this  wall  of  Earl  Baldwin  the  Guilder  hat 
been,  we  cannot  well  tell ;  for  now  there  are  no  vestiges  of  it  to  be 
found :  But  I  have  seen  a  profile  of  it,  in  Destrampature,  in  a  phMpect 
of  Old  Monsy  upon  the  wall  of  the  council-chambeTy  in  the  towQ-home 
there,  by  which  it  appears :  that  it  has  been  built  of  hewn  stone,  in  die 
Roman  foshion,  and  fortified  with  round  towers,  at  equal  distanoci»  and 
a  third  part  higher,  having  five  gates,  with  a  large  ditch,  and  ttax  it 
has  run  about  the  town  in  an  oblong  figure,  stretching  itself  from  east  to 
west,  so  as  to  touch  upon  the  Trouille-sidc,  the  river  running  intfi 
south  to  north,  and  to  take  in  the  town,  with  a  good  deal  more* 

This  was  the  condition  of  Mons,  as  it  was  rebuilt  by  Earl  Baldwia, 
the  Builder :  And  it  continued  so,  in  the  same  state,  without  any  fur- 
ther addition  or  change,  either  in  its  buildings  or  government,  for  a  long 
time  after. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  125^,  in  the  days  of  the  Lady  Maigare^ 
Countess  and  Heiress  of  Hainault  and  Mons,  daughter  to  Earl  Baldwin 
of  Constantinople,  and  widow  to  Burchard  simamed  of  Avesnnes,  a 
nobleman  of  the  same  country,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  marriage^  had 
been  likewise  administrator  of  Hainault  and  Mons,  an  unnattt|al 
war  broke  out  in  Hainault,  between  the  Countess  Harg^t,  and'  bcv 
own  son.  Prince  John  of  Avesnnes,  who,  immediately  upon  his  Esther 
the  administrator*s  death,  would  not  wait  the  succession,  till  his  mother 
the  heiress  died  also,  but  conceived  the  design  of  turning  her  out,  and 
by  the  assistance  of  William  the  Second,  Earl  of  Holland,  and  King  oC 
the  Romans,  whose  sister,  the  Lady  Alice,  he  had  married,  and  mho^ 
for  that  reason,  was  a  stout  friend  to  the  son,  and  a  bitter  enemy  to  die 
mother,  did  almost  put  his  design  in  execution;  for  partly  by  Kiqc 
William's  assistance,  and  partly  by  the  means  of  a  strong  party,  whi^ 
he  made  among  the  nobility  of  Hainault,  he  very  soon  possessed  himsdf 
of  Mons,  and  of  most  of  the  other  towns  in  that  province,  meaning  no 
less  than  to  take  the  whole,  and  drive  his  mother  quite  out  of  it,  as  in 
cifect  he  did  at  length,  and  obliged  her  to  retire  to  France.  But,  in  the 
year  1254,  the  Countess  Margaret,  being  assisted  with  troops  by  Lewis 
the  Ninth,  otherwise,  St.  Lewis,  King  of  France,  returned  into  Hainault, 
where  she  recovered  Mons,  and  i  he  other  towns,  and  reduced  the  whole 
province  to  her  obedience ;  upon  wbiph,  her  son,  not  having  the  patience 
to  wait  the  succession  till  her  death,  broke  his  heart,  and  died  in  die 
year  1955,  after  having  shewn  himself  to  be  a  son  unworthy  to  have 
lived  so  long,  by  his  having  so  unworthily  treated  a  lady,  who  was  both 
his  own  mother,  and  his  father's  widow,  and  whose  dominions  he  was  to 
have  all,  without  dispute,  immediately  upon  her  demise,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1980. 

John^  simamed,  of  Avesnnes,  Earl  of  Hainault  and  Mons,  Prince 
John  of  Avesnnes's  son,  in  the  year  of  our  Luid  1299,  by  the  ri^t  of 
his  mother,  the  Lady  Alice  of  Holland,  Earl  William  the  Second, 
otherwise  King  William's  sister,  succeeded  likewise  in  the  Earldoins  of 
Holland  and  Zealand ;  by  which  means,  four  earldoms  came  then  to  be 
joined  in  the  person  of  this  earl,  who  thereupon  changed  the  escutcheon 
of  the  Earls  of  Hainault  by  putting  out  the  arms  of  Mons,  and  putting 
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ta  tkoK  of  HidUnd  in  their  room,  quartering  the  original  CKOtchcont 
t(  Hainaalt  and  Holland,  so  as  to  make  up  a  coat  of  ftims  in  this  miin* 
icr:  Quarterly;  in  the  firet  and  fourth,  or,  a  lion  rampant  sable, 
vmed  and  languod  gules,  for  Hainault :  in  the  second  and  third,  or,  a 
Um  ranfMiDt  jules,  for  Holland ;  for  a  crest,  an  earl's  coronet,  or, 
■dncmJ  with  eight  flowers  of  the  same.  And  it  continues  to  be  so  to  this 
iaf.  He  alto  neglected,  among  his  titles,  to  use  that  of  Earl  of  Mons; 
Ml  horn  that  time  it  went  into  desuetude. 

la  Ibe  year  of  our  Lord  1339,  in  the  days  of  William  the  Second, 
Earl  of  Hainault  and  Holland,  son  to  Earl  William  the  Good,  Edward 
tellurd.  King  of  England,  being  constituted  by  Lewis  of  Bavaria, 
Eaipmr  of  Germany,  great  Vicar  of  the  Holy  Empire,  and  having 
•ccaiaon  to  go  from  England  into  Germany,  about  the  affairs  that 
Mooged  to  his  charge,  passed  the  way  of  Mons,  and  staid  two  days  in 
fkft  town,  where  he  was  splendidly  and  magnificently  received  and  en- 
iBtaiued,  by  Earl  William,  and  his  nobility. 

la  die  year  of  our  Lord  1424,  in  the  days  of  the  Lady  Jaquclin, 
CoanttM  and  Heiress  of  Hainault  and  Holland,  daughter  to  Earl  William 

Bavaria,  and  wife  to  John  Duke  of  Brabant,  who,  by  his  maniage^ 
w  likewise  administrator  of  Hainault  and  Holland,  a  terrible  war 
kmhaottt  in  Hainault,  upon  the  following  occasion:  The  Countess 
li^aciin  waa  lawfully  married  to  Duke  John  of  Brabant,  as  we  have 
■ill,  iMt  afterwards  disliked  him,  and,  he  being  still  alive,  married 
agpm  adolterously  to  Humphry  Duke  of  Gloccster,  King  Henry  the 
Mk  of  England's  brother;  upon  which  Duke  John  the  Administrator, 
Wing  assisted  by  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  came  into 
HaiaaalC,  in  the  year  1424,  and,  either  by  force  of  arms,  or  a  volun- 
Ivy  sabmission,  reduced  into  his  power  all  the  towns  in  the  province, 
oer^  Mons,  in  a  very  short  time.  The  next  year  1425,  the  two 
Dakci,  John  and  Philip,  came  together  before  Mons,  besieged  it,  and 
tek  it  opun  terms.  In  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Brabancons,  so 
kagas  Duke  John  the  Administrator  lived,  that  is,  till  the  year  1426, 
«kai  Duke  Philip,  as  next  heir  to  the  Countess  Jaquclin,  who  was 
baiikcd  the  country,  succeeded  in  the  Administratorship  of  Hainault, 
mi  tbe  Burgundians  took  possession  of  Mons  and  kept  it,  till  at  length, 
iitkeycar  1436,  the  Countess  Jaquclin  died,  and  Duke  Philip  £cn 
ncoreded  to  her  as  heir  general. 

About  this  prince's  time,  that  is,  after  the  year  of  our  Lord  1436,  a 
^tmany  foreigners,  especially  Dutch  and  Burgundians,  came  throng- 
io|  thither  to  Mons,  and  made  the  town  increase  so  much  in  the  number, 
both  of  its  inhabitants  and  houses,  that  thrre  was  not  room  enough  for 
tWai  within  Earl  Baldwin  the  Builder^s  wall;  for  all  the  ground,  in- 
dided  with  it,  was  intirely  taken  up  :  So  that,  afterx^ar  Is,  they  were 
sbligrd  to  begin  to  build  without  the  ditch,  slon^  the  sides  of  ibehigh- 
nys,  that  run  out  from  the  gates;  which  buildings,  at  length,  grew 
an  ioto  suburbs,  having  each  of  them  the  same  name,  with  the  gate 
tktf  run  out  from. 

Duke  Philip,  having  first  had  Mons  as  administrator  for  another,  and 
i'^erwirds  got  it  in  sovereignty  to  himself^  being  at  sharp  and  violent 
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war,  in  his  time,  with  Charles  the  Seventh,  King  of  France,  upon  Ae 
account  of  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was  killed  upon  the  bridge  aft 
Montrcau,  in  Champagne,  by  the  French  King's  order,  and  confideniig 
the  importance  of  the  town  of  Mons,  being  a  frontier  to  him  on  the  ado 
towards  France,  how  weakly  it  was  fortified,  having  nothing  but  Eail 
Baldwin  the  Builder's  wall  and  ditch  to  defend  it,  and  that  then*  after 
the  invention  of  powder  and  guns,  towns  wanted  to  be  fortified  at  n.  better 
rate,  than  ever  they  had  been  before,  was  thereupon  the  first  who  con- 
ceived the  design  of  throwing  up  a  rampart  about  it;  and,  because  th* 
town,  by  reason  of  its  excrescence  into  suburbs,  that  was  likewise  grown 
considerable,  required  a  new  inclosure,  he  designed  also,  that  the 
rampart  should  inclose,  and  go  quite  round  it,  with  such  a  large  com- 
pass, by  the  outer  ends  of  all  the  suburbs,  as  to  take  in  town,  suborba^ 
river,  and  all  that  was  on  it :  Which  design  he  begun  to  put  in  execo* 
tion,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  146o,  when,  in  order  to  it,  he  first  de- 
stroyed Earl  Baldwins  inclosure,  by  throwing  down  the  wall,  filling  up 
the  ditch,  and  levelling  both  to  the  ground;  then  extended  the 
Pomarium  of  the  town,  into  the  country,  beyond  the  &r-ends  of  all  the 
suburbs,  and  the  river,  and  there  built  an  inclosure  of  his  own,  by 
cutting  out  a  ditch,  throwing  up  a  rampart,  and  making  both  go  clear 
round,  with  such  a  large  circumference,  as  to  surround  and  shut  up  alL 
It  was  compleated  in  the  year  U67,  the  last  year  of  Duke  Philip's  life; 
and  it  is  the  fourth  and  last  inclosure  of  Mons,  which,  among  all  those 
that  the  town  has  had,  is  the  only  one  that  continues  on  foot,  and  intiie 
to  thb  day ;  and,  though  it  be  now  above  two-hundred  years  old,  yet 
it  is  all  that  Mons  has  about  it* 

What  kind  of  inclosure  this  rampart  of  Duke  Philip  the  Good's  is,  we 
can  very  well  tell:  for  it  is  still  on  foot  and  intirc,  and  I  have  teen  and 
observcKi  it  very  exactly.  It  is  not  a  simple  wall  of  stone,  as  the  odier 
inclosures  were,  but  a  thick  rampart  of  earth ;  built  in  the  andenl 
fiishion,  not  after  the  modem;  altogether  irregular,  not  according  to 
art;  and  fortified  with  towers  and  bulwarks  intermixed,  not  bastions, 
being  a  confused  mass  of  Roman  and  Gothick  work  together,  that  dis- 
covers, by  its  mixture,  the  age  it  was  done  in,  as  well  as  the  hands  who 
did  it  It  is  hard  to  tell  its  dimensions,  because  of  its  irregularity;  for 
we  could  not  take  them,  otherwise  than  measuring  them  by  common 
paces;  which  we  did,  walking  it  on  foot,  both  within  and  without  die 
town  :  So,  according  to  what  we  found,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  a 
description  of  it  as  full  and  exact  as  is  possible.  And,  to  begin  with  its 
plan: 

It  is  built  in  form  of  a  polygon,  or  figure  having  many  sides,  of  an 
oblong,  round,  or  parabolick  kind;  consisting  of  two  unequal  parts 
upon  the  two  sides  of  the  Trouille;  of  several  irregular  sides  on  both 
sides  the  river,  and  having  seven  gates  in  it,  two  sluices,  and  a  great 
many  towersand  bulwarks  intermixed,  at  unequal  and  irregular  distances. 

The  great  semidiameter  of  the  interior  polygon  is  just  a  thousand 
common  paces,  five-hundred  geometrical  paces,  or  a  third  part  of  a. 
British  mile;  which,  doubled,  makes  the  length  of  the  ground,  within  . 
this  polygon,  two-thousaiid  common  paces,  or  a  thousand  geometrical 
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ptc«9  or  two  thirds  of  a  British  mile.  The  great  semidiameter  of  the 
cslenor  polygon  is  a  thousand  and  .forty- two  coromon  paces,  that  is, 
ife-hoiidred  aiid  twenty-one  geometrical  paces,  or  somewhat  more  than 
atUrd  of  a  British  mile;  which,  doubled,  makes  the  length  of  the  ground 
vitlMa  this  polygon,  or  the  greatest  length  of  the  place.  Take  it  which 
•ay  joa  will,  Iwo-thousand  and  eighty-four  common  paces,  or  a  thou- 
mid  and  forty-two  geometrical  paces,  or  somewhat  more  than  two  thirds 
sf  a  Bfitish  mile.  The  little  semidiameter  of  the  interior  polygon  is  just 
wm-kQDdred  and  fifty  common  paces,  that  is,  three- hundred  and 
sevcoty-^fe  geometrical  paces,  or  a  quarter  of  a  British  mile;  which» 
tebled,  nakes  the  breadth  of  the  ground,  within  this  polygon,  fifteen- 
kndred  common  paces,  or  seven-hundred  and  fifty  geometrical  paces^ 
srhalf  a  British  mile.  The  little  semidiameter  of  the  exterior  polygon 
ii  tevn-huiMlred  and  ninety-two  common  paces,  that  is,  three-hundred 
md  Mnety-tix  geometrical  paces,  or  somewhat  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  Brititli  nule ;  which,  doubled,  makes  the  breadth  of  the  ground 
vitliin  this  polygon,  or  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  place,  take  it  which 
■ay  ¥OP  will,  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-four  common  paces,  or  seven- 
kumd  and  ninety-lwo  geometrical  paces,  or  somewhat  more  than  half 
aBiitHh  mile. 

Tbe  sides  of  both  the  polygons  being  of  an  equal  length,  and  the 
Iswm  snd  bulwarks  of  an  irregular  situation,  at  unequal  and  irregular 
^'■tsncrs,  we  could  not  well  take  the  dimensions  of  them  all  separately, 
kst,  jointly  all  togi  ther,  we  found  the  circumference  of  the  interior 
polygon  to  be  just  six-thousand  common  paces,  that  is,  three-thousand 
ysntrical  paces^  or  two  British  miles;  and  the  circumference  of  the 
olnior  polygon,  six-thousand  two-hundred  and  fifty-two  common 
pioes,  or  three-thousand  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  geometrical  paces, 
sr  somewhat  more  than  two  British  miles.  But  the  circumference, 
Masaring  it  upon  the  top  of  the  rampart,  going  along  the  corridor, 
sr  gallery*  and  around  the  platforms,  or  terrasses  of  the  towers  and 
Mwarks  by  the  foot  in  the  battlement,  or  breastwork,  and  reckoning 
til  die  sides  and  angles,  or  turnings  in  and  out  of  the  ramparts,  towers, 
lad  balwarks,  or  the  greatest  circumference  of  tbe  place,  take  it  which 
«ty  yoQ  will,  is  exactly  seven-thousand  two-hundred  and  forty  common 
piees,  that  is*  three-thousand  six-hundred  and  twenty  geometrical 
piees,  or  two  British  miles,  and  somewhat  more  than  a  third  of  a  mile. 

Tbeiv  are  seven  gates  in  this  rampart ;  five  in  that  part  of  it  which 
Sffiounds  the  greater  part  of  the  town,  on  the  east-side  the  river, 
CQUionly  called  the  Gn>at  Town,  being  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it; 
tad  two  in  that  part  which  surrounds  the  lebser  part  of  the  town,  on  the 
vcrt^de  thf  river,  named  the  Little  Town,  being  much  the  lt»sser  part. 
TW  gitft  ou  the  cast-;»ide,  in  the  rampart  about  the  Great  Town,  be- 
pning  at  the  river,  at  the  lower  end  towards  the  north,  from  thence 
foiog  eastwards,  and  so  round,  are  reckoned  in  this  order,  and  thus 
Med :  The  Water-gate,  the  Castle-gate,  the  Park -gate,  the  Nimy- 
gUe,  and  the  Havre-gate.  Those  on  the  west-side,  in  the  rampart  about 
tke  Little  Town,  beginning  at  tbe  river,  at  the  upper  end  towards  the 
mb,  fron  thence  going  westwards,  round,  are  reckoned  and  named 
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»o :  The  Hayon-gate,  and  the  Bartemont-gate.  And  upon  the  riw, 
at  each  end  of  the  town,  where&s  originally,  there  was  noUiiiif  b«€  a 
j>anncl  or  piece  of  wall,  with  a  little  gate  in  it,  for  the  water  to  ftm 
through,  built  by  the  Burgundians,  to  join  the  rampart  on  theoneiidt^ 
und  that  on  the  other  side  together,  and  so  to  compleat  the  inplonm; 
instead  of  those  paanels  of  wall,  there  are  now  two  sluices,  lately  made 
by  the  Spaniards,  which  serve  the  turn  of  joining  the  two  imnipait% 
and  coropleating  the  inclosure  to  better  purpose;  for,  besides  the  jointm 
of  the  ramparts,  by  these  sluices,  the  people  of  the  town  have  die  .coaH 
inand  of  the  river-water,  so  as  to  be  able  to  let  it  out,  or  keep  it  in,  ar 
make  of  it  what  they  please;  whereas,  by  those  pannels  of  wall,  tbsy 
could  do  nothing  with  it. 

It  is  fortified  all  about  with  round  towers,  and  bulwarks,  likewise 
round,  intermixed,  at  unequal  and  irregular  distances;  and  eireiy  one 
of  those  gates  and  sluices  is  so  placed  in  the  middle  between  two  towen, 
OHO  on  each  side  of  it,  and  no  nigh  to  one  another,  that  it  stands  cquallj 
defended  and  hid  between  them. 

As  to  its  profile :  the  rampart,  the  gates,  the  towers,  the  bnlwaiis, 
and  all  that  is  on  it,  is  built  of  earth  thrown  up,  revested  on  theoutsidi^ 
und  incrusced  on  the  inside,  with  facades  of  hewn  stone  ;  the  rampart 
und  gates  being  to  the  thickness  of  seventy  feet,  that  b,  reckoning  tbe 
mass  of  earth,  with  the  revesture  and  incrusture  of  stone,  and  to  tbe 
height  of  eight  and  twenty ;  the  towers  to  the  solidity  of  five  and  thirty 
feet,  and  to  the  height  of  two  and  forty,  that  is,  a  third  part  higher  Am 
the  rampart,  after  the  manner  practised  in  the  towers  of  the  Aurelira 
wall  about  Rome;  and  the  bulwarks  to  both  a  solidity  and  abdgbteqoal 
to  those  of  the  rampart,  according  to  the  common  practice.  The  vuh 
parts  and  gates  are  terminated  with  a  grand  corridor,  or  gall^*  hci^ 
a  kirn]  of  terra-plain,  running  along  the  top  of  it;  the  towers  and  bvl- 
M'urks  with  grand  platforms,  or  terrasses,  some  of  which  are  coveted, 
and  some  disco veied ;  and  both  terra-plain  and  platforms  are  guarded 
on  the  outside  with  a  grand  battlement,  or  breastwork,  being  a  kind  o( 
parHpct,  likewise  of  earth  cast  up,  revested,  and  incrusted  with  hewn 
stone,  to  the  thickjness  of  one  and  twenty  feet,  and  to  the  height  o( 
seven  ;  ifounded  upon  the  top  of  the  rampart  and  gates,  the  towers  and 
bulwarks,  and  reigning  along  the  terra-plain,  and  around  the  pUufenm, 
ail  about  the  town:  By  which  means,  though  the  rampart  and 
be  seventy  feet  thick,  yet  the  terra-plain,  in  the^top  of  them,  comrs  to 
be  only  forty-nine  feet  broad,  by  reason  that  one  and  twen^  feet,  the 
thidvHi  ss  of  the  parapet,  are  taken  from  it ;  and,  the  parapet  goiog 
rfiund  the  towcre  and  bulwarks,  as  well  as  along  the  rampart  and  gates, 
the  breadth  of  their  platforms  comes  also  to  be  diminished  in  propor- 
tion. 

Without  the  rampart  is  the  ditch,  being  a  moat,  or  wet  ditch,  ahaa* 
dred  Hud  forty  feet  broad,  and  twelve  feet  deep :  It  is  cut  out  of  tbe 
earth,  has  its  scarp  and  counterscarp  incru«ted  with  hewn  stone,  and  is 
Hiways  lull  of  water  from  the  river,  and  the  other  neighbouring  walefS 
that  are  made  to  run  into  it.  Over  it,  before  the  gates,  are  seven  bridgo^ 
that  is,  one  before  each  gate,  giving  passage  ii^to,  and  out  ftm  tbe 
jLoy^n;  and  having,  at  the  out^  ends  of  them,' as  many  hlf^nnpi 
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fWt,  from  thence,  run  out  into  the  ac^acent  country,  and  him  each 
ikrttHieiMUiie  with  the  gate  it  runs  out  from.  They  were  oqginally 
iaud  bridges  of  stone,  built  by  the  Burgundians,  but  now  they  are  draw 
CM  of  timber,  lately  made  by  the  Spaniards ;  that  is,  before  each  gata 
ibcve  it  now  a  draw-bridge,  or  rather  a  concatenation  of  such  bridgei^ 
mt  beyond  another,  phu:cd  upon  mounts,  or  pillars,  founded  in  the 
dtock  to  audi  a  length,  as  to  cross  it  over,  and  to  the  ordinary  breadth 
•fbfidfn. 

The  mer  Trouille,  whether  within  or  without  the  town,  is  but  veir 
■mU  and  inconsiderable;  howe;ver,  it  is  navigable  for  boats,  as  much 
mmoi  it  below  Mons,  and  bordered  all  along  with  a  quay,  or  landing- 
place,  jweated  with  stone,  its  channel  being  incrustcd  with  the  same.  As 
nr.tlie  bri4j[es,  that  are  over  it,  joining  the  two  ;pArtB  of  the  town  toge- 
ther, .die  one  part  on.  the  east-side,  being  by  far  the  greater,  the  other 
on  the  west-aide  much  the  lesser,  there  are  a  great  many  of  them,  one 
in  cffoy  street  that  touches  upon  it,  but  none  of  them  considerable, 
ihe  fhrer  being  but  small.  T^ey  are  all  fixed  bridges  of  stone,  as  they 
haiPt  almys  been,  built  originally  by  the  fiurgundians,  and  rebuilt 
laldy  by  the  Spaniards,  terminated  in  the  top  with  a  cause-way,  or 
Street,  goarded  on  .bot^  sides  with  a  balustrade,  or  rail;  the  whole 
ef  hewn  stone. 

That  waa  the  condition  of  Mons,  as  Duke  Philip  the  Good  fortified 
it,  and  this  is  all  the  length. its  forlificaflons  came,  in  his  life-time;  for,  * 
according  to  the  knowledge  the  Burgundians  had  of  the  art  of  military 
•ichitCGtnre,  in  those  days,  being  surrounded  with  a  rampart  and  a 
4iloh,  they  reckoned  it  a  town  compleatly  fortified. 

Charles  the  Warrior,.  Duke  Philips  son  and  successor,  having  like- 
witesharp  and  violent  war,  iji  his  time,  against  Lewis  the  Eleyenth, 
Kii^  of  France,  upon  the  account  of  his  grandfather's  death,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  military  architecture  being  come  a  greater  length 
ii  his  days,  than  it  was  in  his  father's,  considered  further  of  fortifying 
Moos,  being  a  principal  froptier-town  to  him  on  the  side  towards 
France,  by  the  addition  of  o^itworks  to  its  stR>ngth ;  and,  in  order  to  it, 
heiirat  cut  down  all  the  wood,  which  covered  the  country  about  the 
town,  and,  by  such  moans,  discovered  it  all  around,  so  as  to  make  a 
l^and  explanade,  immediately  without  the  ditch,  that  reigned,  for  a 
way  oflf,  all  about  the  place ;  then  he  cut  out  another  ditch, 
ise  a  moat,  making  it  go  quite  round,  a  little  without  the  former, 
and  disposed  qf  the  other  waters  about  the  town,  so  as,  by  the  means  of 
canals,  to  make  them  run  into  the  ditches,  to  fill  them :  And  last  of 
all,  fbr  the  better  defence  of  the  rampart,  on  the  south  and  west  sides 
of  the  town,  being  the  sides  towards  France  and  Flanders,  he  erected 
two  (Sorts,  being  a  kind  of  ravelin,  upon  the  ground  included  between 
die  two  ditches,  the  one  before  the  Hayon-gate,  towards  the  south,  the 
other  bribrethe  Bartemont-gate,  towards  the  west:  This  was  done  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1470;  and  he  would,  perhaps,  have  done  more 
towards  the  fortifying  of  Mons,  if  his  death,  which  happened,  at  tl^e 
battk  of  Nancy,  m  the  year  1477»  had  not  prevented  him, 
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What  kind  of  works  these  outworks  of  Duke  Charies  die  WanloA 
were  then,  we  cannot  precisely  tell;  for  now  they  are  either  taken  in, 
and  embodied  with  the  Spanish  and  French  works  that  hate  been  aiiee 
made,  or  levelled.  However,  I  have  seen  a  draught  of  them  in  the 
liall  of  the  castle  at  Mons,  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  forts  hxwe  been 
good  large  works,  built  of  earth,  revested  and  incrusted  with  %txm^  to 
a  solidity  double  of  the  thickness  of  the  rampart,  and  to  a  height  cqoal 
to  the  depth  of  the  ditches,  between  which  they  were  erected,  termiBatMl 
in  the  top  with  platforms,  guarded  on  the  outside  with  battlemcnlSy 
fortified  with  round  turrets,  and  having  bridges  of  stone  over  the  two 
ditches,  both  before  and  behind  them,  the  whole  being  suitable  to  tbe 
rest  of  the  fortification ;  that  the  ditch  has  been  a  moat,  half  as  broad 
as  the  other,  and  whole  as  deep,  going  round,  sometimes  at  a  grealer, 
and  sometimes  at  a  lesser  distance  ;  and  that  the  wood  has  been  dis- 
covered, for  a  great  way  off,  all  about  the  town. 

That  this  was  thf  condition  of  Mons,  as  Duke  Charles  the  Warrior 
further  fortified  it,  and  this  is  the  length  its  fortifications  came  in  hit 
life-time;  when,  according  to  the  rate  of  reckoning  the  strength  of  towns 
in  those  days,  it  was  indeed  become  pretty  strong;  being  inclosed  with 
a  rampart,  fortified  with  towers  and  bulwarks,  further  fortified  with 
some  outworks,  and  surrounded  with  a  double  ditch ;  all  whidi  did 
indeed  make  it  strong  at  that  time,  though  now  it  would  signify 
nothing.  ^ 

However,  it  continued  so  in  the  same  state,  without  any  further 
alteration  or  change  befalling  it,  either  in  its  edifices  or  government, 
till  the  days  of  Philip  the  Second,  King  of  Spain,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  Earl  of  Hainault,  son  to  the  Kmperor  Charles  the  Fifth.  This 
Prince  had  no  war  in  his  time  with  the  French,  but  cruel  and  bloody 
war  with  the  Dutch,  the  btates-general  of  the  United  Provinces,  who 
naturally  were  his  subjects,  but  had  made  a  general  defection  horn 
him,  because  of  his  tyranny  and  oppression  towards  them,  upon  tbe 
account  of  their  differing  in  religion  from  him,  they  being  protestants, 
and  he  a  papist,  and  established  a  republick  of  their  own,  which  wai 
headed  by  William  the  First,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Lewis,  Ear)  oi 
Nassau,  bis  brother,  who,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1572,  being  assisted 
ivith  the  Protestants  of  France,  came  into  Hainault,  drew  near  to  Mom 
in  the  night.time,  and  took  it  by  a  stratagem.  But  it  was  retaken,  by 
force,  the  same  year,  by  Don  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Alva,  governor  foi 
King  Philip  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  Don  Frederick  of  Toledo,  hii 
son,  who  besieged  it  closely  for  two  months,  and  then  forced  it  to 
surrender  upon  terms. 

King  Philip  having  recovered  it  into  his  hands,  and  the  bloody  war, 
hetwixt  him  and  the  States-general,  becoming  more  violent,  considering 
the  weakness  of  the  rampart  about  it,  by  reason  of  the  slendemess  oi 
its  fortification,  and  the  Spaniards  being  come  a  greater  length,  in  ike 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  military  architecture,  than  the  Burgundian 
ever  were,  resolved  to  provide  for  the  further  security  of  the  town,  by 
amending  the  defects  in  its  strength.  So  accordingly,  in  the  year  m 
pur  Lord  1576,  for  the  better  defence  of  the  rampart,  he  fell  a  Ibrtiff* 
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■f  il  whfa  btttions,  such  as  the  Spaniards  in  his  time  could  construct; 
nd  begun  on  the  east-side  at  the  gate  of  Nimy,  where,  the  ground 
bang  a  riatng  ground,  or  hill,  he  thought  it  was  most  attackable,  from 
fl^cnoe  going  southwards,  round ;  but  he  only  perfected  two  of  them 
durnig  all  the  rest  of  his  life-time ;  the  one  at  the  saillant  augle»  on  the 
ligbt  of  the  gate  of  Niftiy,  towards  the  east ;  the  other  at  &e  saillant 
in  tlie  middle  of  the  distance  between  that  and  the  gate  of  Havre, 
towards  the  south-east. 

What  kind  of  works  these  bastions  of  Philip  th^  Second's  were,  we 
can  ^rery  well  tell,  they  being  still  on  foot  and  intire,  and  free  from  any 
dber  edi6ce;  they  are  bastions  flat,  not  royal;  built  of  earth,  revested 
with  stone  to  a  solidity  tripleof  the  thickness  of  the  rampart,  and  to  a 
keigbt  equal  to  that  of  the  same;  terminated  in  the  top  with  platforms, 
or  terrasses,  guarded  on  the  outside  with  parapets,  or  battlements  and 
banquets,  or  footsteps,  suitable  to  the  rest  of  the  fortification. 

That  was  the  condition  of  Mons,  as  King  Philip  the  Second  amended 
it,  and  this  is  all  the  length  its  fortifications  came  in  his  time;  he  would 
perhaps  have  done  more  towards  the  strengthening  of  the  town,  if  the 
cruel  and  bloody  religious  war,  which  happened  in  his  reign,  had  not 
hindered  him. 

Albert,  Archduke  of  Austria,  King  Philip  the  Second's  son-in-law, 
hjr  marrying  hb  daughter  Donna  Isabella,  and  successor  in  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Low-Countries,  though  he  had  little  or  no  war  during  his  , 
fBfvemroent,  with  the  Dutch,  or  any  other  of  his  neighbours,  yet  con- 
tbned  the  design  his  father  had  begun,  of  amending  the  defects  in  the 
itrength  of  Mons,  and  fortifying  the  rampart  with  bastions ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  l603,  added  one  on  the  south-west 
side,  near  the  gate  of  Bartemont,  where  there  being  likewise  a  little 
rising  ground,  he  thought  it  was  somewhat  attackable;  it  is  at  the 
saillant  angle  on  the  left  of  the  gate  of  Bartemont  towards  the  south- 
west. 

What  kind  of  work  this  bastion  of  Archduke  Albert  was,  we  can 
likewise  very  well  tell;  it  being  still  on  foot  and  intire.  It  is  of  the 
laroe  figure,  has  the  same  dimensions,  and  is  every  way  the  same  with 
the  other  two,  that  are  already  described. 

That  was  the  condition  of  Mons,  as  Archduke  Albert  further 
amended  it,  and  this  is  the  length  its  fortifications  came  in  his  govern- 
ment. It  continued  so  in  the  same  state,  without  any  further  addition 
to  its  strength,  till  the  days  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  King  of  Spain,  and 
Earl  of  Hainault,  King  Philip  the  Third's  son,  who  having  sharp  war 
in  his  time  with  the  French,  during  the  minority  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth, 
the  present  King  of  France,  and  the  Spaniard^  being  come  a  greater 
length,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  military  architecture  than  former* 
ly,  considen  d  further  of  strengthening  the  defence  of  Mons,  by  complcat- 
ing  its  fortification  with  outworks;  in  order  to  which,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  166O,  he  first  enlarged  Duke  Philip  the  Good's  ditch,  in  such 
and  such  places,  so  as  to  render  it  capable  of  the  works  he  designed  in 
it;  and  then,  beginning  on  the  East-side,  at  the  gate  of  Nimy,  where, 
the  ground  being  high,  he  thought  the  town  was  most  attackable,  from 
thence  foing  southwards  round,  he  planted  and  raised  the  following  out- 
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works :  A  Jarge  ravelin^  just  before  the  Nimy^gpiCify  towartk  the  East; 
«  half-moon  in  the  middle  of  the  distance,  between  King  Philip  the  Se^ 
cond's  two  bastions,  likewise  towards  the  East ;  another  half-moon  be- 
fore the  Hayon-gate,  towards  the  South  ;  a  third  half-moon  in  the  mid* 
die  of  die  distance,  between  that  and  Arch-duke  Albert's  bastiQii,  like- 
to  wards  the  South  ;  a  fourth  and  large  half-moon,  just  before  the  Barte* 
mont-ggte,  towards  the  >Vest ;  and  a  horn-work  before  the  Water-gate, 
towards  the  North-west. 

What  kind  of  works  these  outworks  of  King  Philip  the  Fourth's 
we  can  well  enough  tell ;  they  being  still  on  foot  and  intire,  and  fnt 
from  other  edifices.  They  are  built  of  earth  revested  and  incrusted  with 
ttone,  to  a  solidity  and  height  in  proportion  to  the  rampart ;  terminatBd 
with  platforms,  guarded  with  parapets  and  banquets,  suitable  lo  the 
rest  of  the  fortification ;  planted  in  the  ditch,  at  the  distance  of  its  ordi* 
nary  breadth  from  the  rampart,  that  is,  beyond  the  general  ditch,  which 
accompanies  the  rampart  all  along;  surrounded  with  water,  that  is,  their 
particular  ditches,  which  only  accompany  them»  and  are  commonly  half 
the  breadth  of  the  other,  both  being  but  one  ditch  enlarge,  originally 
cut  out  by  Duke  Philip  the  Good ;  and  joined  to  %hfi  scarp  or  slope,  on 
the  inside,  and  to  the  counter-scarp,  or  contrary  slope,  on  the  outdde^ 
with  draw-bridges. 

That  was  the  condition  of  Mons,  as  King  Philip  the  Fourth  com- 
pleated  it,  and  this  is  all  the  length  its  fortification  came  in  hn  reign. 
Perhaps,  he  would  have  done  more,  but  bis  deatl^,  which  happened  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1665,  prevented  him. 

Charles  the  Second,  late  King  of  Spain,  King  Philip  the  FourA's 
son,  and  successor  to  the  Elarldom  of  Hainault,  having  likewise  sharp  and 
violent  war  in  his  time,  with  the  present  King  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  of 
France,  continued  the  design  his  father  had  begun,  of  strengthening  the 
defence  of  Mons,  by  compleating  its  fortification  with  outworks,  and 
partly  by  the  means  of  the  knowledge  that  the  Spaniards  were  then  come 
to  in  military  architecture,  partly  by  the  help  of  the  skill  of  some  strag- 
gling French  pretenders  to  that  art,  who,  either  by  chance,  or  out  of 
design,  were  got  into  his  service,  did  more  of  this  kind  for  that  town 
than  all  those  who  were  before  him,  though  to  no  great  purpose^ 

First,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  16J0^  jn  Duie  Philip  the  Good's 
ditch,  beginning  on  the  East-side,  where  the  town,  because  of  the  ri- 
sing ground,  is  most  attackable,  at  the  gate  of  the  Park,  from  thence 
going  southwards,  round,  he  added  these  following  outworks  to  thoifs 
that  were  in  it  before:  A  half-moon,  just  before  the  Park'Gate,  to- 
wards the  North-east ;  another  half-moon«  in  the  middle  of  the  distafice, 
between  that  and  King  Philip  the  Fourth's  ravelin,  before  |he  Nimy- 
gate^  likewise  towards  the  North-east ;  an  irregular  horn-work,  with  a 
small  ravelin  before  it,  covering  King  Philip  the  Second's  bastion,  on 
the  right  of  the  Nimy-gate,  towards  the  East ;  and  a  third  half-moon  in 
the  middle  of  the  distance,  between  the  Havre-ggte  and  the  Hayon-gate, 
towards  the  South.  Then  he  converted  the  ground,  included  between 
Duke  Philip  the  Good's  ditch,  and  Duke  Charles  the  Warrior's,  into  a 
grand  covered  way,  with  a  glacis,  or  parapet,  on  the  outside ;  reigping 
quite  round  the  tbwn»  and^ing  tenailed  or  angled  all  along;  divid^ 
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M  MMMf  beet,'  because  of  its  too  great  breadth,  and  intercut  in  othen, 
lordw  aakeof  a  communication  of  water  between  the  ditches.  After- 
waidk  without  Duke  Charles  the  Warrioi^s  ditch,  for  the  further  forti- 
ication  of  the  place,  he  added  these  outworks :  A  small  swallow-tail, 
witfa  a  moat,  or  wet  ditch,  separated  at  some  distknce  from  the  other, 
ia  the  middle  of  the  distance,  between  the  Castle-ggte  and  the  Park-gate, 
towards  the  North-east;  a  small  half-moon,  with  a  moat,  at  a  good  dis- 
tunce  from  the  other,  before  the  Niroy-gate,  towards  the  East;  two 
lafelim,  and  a  half-moon,  consecutively,  in  a  lake,  considerably  both 
kfoad  and  deep  (that  reigns,  instead  of  Duke  Charles's  ditch,  immediate- 
ly witboot  the  glacis,  and  Duke  Philip's  ditch,  all  along,  from  the 
nimj  gate,  OD  the  East-side  the  town,  to  the  Hayon-gate,  on  the  South, 
so  as  to  surround  it  on  these  two  sides ;  the  part  of  it  on  the  East  being 
called  the  Apostles  Lake,  that  on  the  West,  Priests  Lake)  at  some  dis- 
taaoe  from  the  glacis,  without  the  horn-work  and  ravelin,  that  covers 
Dake  Philip  the  Second's  bastion,  on  the  right  of  the  Nimy-gate,  to- 
warda  the  East;  a  triple  fortification,  of  a  bom-work,  a  single  tenaille, 
and  a  double  tenaille,  one  without  another,  with  moats  accompanying 
thewi,  at  the  distance  of  the  breadth  of  the  lake  from  the  ^acis,  and 
Duke  Philip's  Ditch,  they  being  all  on  the  other  side  of  it,  before  the 
Havre-Gate,  towards  the  South;  three  ravelins,  consecutively,  in  the 
lake,  at  some  distance  from  the  glacis,  on  the  right  of  the  Hayon-gate, 
likcwbe  towards  the  South;  an  mid  unaccounuble  fortification,  of  an 
imgular  horo-work,  with  a  counter  swallow-tail,  at  some  distance  from 
it,  towards  the  left,  and  two  small  ravelins  and  a  quarter-moon  lying 
scattcifd  between  them,  all  in  Duke  Charles's  ditch  enlarged,  without 
the  glacis,  before  the  Bartemont-gate,  towards  the  West ;  and  a  grand 
siag^  tenaille,  with  a  ravelin  before  the  angle  of  the  right,  in  Duke 
Charks's  ditch,  covering  King  Philip  the  Fourth's  horn-work,  before  the 
Water-gate,  towards  the  North-west.  Last  of  all,  for  the  further  se- 
curity of  bk  outworks,  he  cut  out  a  third  ditch,  likewise  a  moat,  mak- 
ing it  go  round  the  town  on  two  sides,  that  is,  the  West  and  North,  a 
fil^  without  Duke  Charles's  ditch;  whereas,  on  the  other  two,  the 
East  and  South  Sides,  it  was  before-hand  surrounded,  and  abundantly 
secured,  with  the  lake,  that  is,  the  Apostles  Lake  on  the  East,  and 
Priests  Lake  on  the  South ;  both  being  but  one  lake,  though,  by  the 
works  before  the  Havre-gate,  divided  into  two,  and  of  a  sufficient  both 
breadth  and  deepness  to  secure  the  town  on  those  sides.  He  also  dispos- 
ed of  the  other  waters  about  the  town,  so  as,  by  the  means  of  canals, 
to  Mke  them  run  into  the  ditches,  into  the  lakes,  or  into  the  marshes, 
as  he  had  a  mind ;  and,  by  the  means  of  sluices,  to  make  them  run,  or 
sot  run,  as  he  had  a  mind,  whatever  way  he  would. 

What  kind  of  works  these  outworks  of  King  Charles  the  Second's  were, 
«e  cannot  precisely  tell,  as  to  them  all ;  some  of  them  being  still  on 
foot,  and  intire,  and  free  from  other  edifices ;  othere,  either  taken  in, 
tod  embodied  with  the  French  works  that  have  been  since  made,  or 
levelled  ;  but,  by  an  account  of  those  that  are  on  foot,  and  free,  one  may 
foess  at  what  the  othen  have  been  :  They  are  built  of  earth,  revested 
sod  incrusted  with  stone,  having  their  dimensions  somewhat,  but  not  al- 
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together,  in  proportion  to  the  rampart;  terminated  with  platforms, 
guarded  with  parapets  and  banquets  suitable  to  the  rest  of  the  fortificar 
tion ;  planted  in  the  ditches,  at  the  distance  of  their  ordinary  breadth 
from  the  interior  works  towards  the  town;  surrounded  with  water,  or 
their  particular  ditches,  and  joined  to  the  scarps  and  couuter-acarps, 
as  well  as  to  one  another,  with  draw-bridges. 

That  was  the  condition  of  Mons,  as  King  Charles  the  Second  fartiier 
compleated  it ;  and  this  is  the  length  its  fortifications  came,  in  the  time 
that  he  had  it ;  for,  after  he  had  brought  them  so  far,  his  engioeeis, 
both  Spaniards  and  French,  told  him  it  was  a  town  both  completely  and 
right  fortified;  but  it  afterwards  appeared,  how  much  they  were 
wrong. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  l678,  the  war  continuing,  between  King 
Charles  the  Second  of  Spain  and  King  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  of  France^ 
King  Lewis  marched  an  array  into  Hainault,  under  the  command  of 
Julius,  late  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  who  came  before  Mons,  and  besieged 
it,  but  afterwards  found  it  convenient,  because  of  the  wateiy  situation 
of  the  place,  to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade ;  which  lie  continued 
80  long,  that  those  within  the  town  were  reduced  to  very  great  straits; 
when  the  army  of  Great-Britain  and  Holland,  and  of  the  other  powen 
in  alliance  with  King  Charles,  under  the  command  of  WilHaai  the 
Third,  late  Prince  of  Orange,  and  afterwards  King  of  Great>Britain, 
came  seasonably  to  their  relief,  attacked  the  Duke  of  Luxembuig  with 
the  French  army,  fought  them,  and  gained  a  compleat  victory  over 
them,  at  the  memorable  battle  of  St.  Dennis,  where  the  Scotch  and 
English  troops  did  wonders;  and  where  the  Prince  of  Orange,  engaging 
too  far  among  the  enemy,  would  certainly  have  been  either  taken,  or 
killed,  by  a  French  officer,  if  Mynheer  Overkirk  had  not  come  time 
enough,  and  shot  that  officer  through  the  head :  So,  by  the  means  of 
the  good  success  of  that  day,  on  the  side  of  King  Charles  and  his  allies, 
the  town  of  Mons,  for  that  time,  narrowly  escaped  felling  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  and  continued  still  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Spaniards.  This  action  was  immediately  followed  by  a  separate  peace, 
betwixt  France  and  Holland,  which,  afterwards,  drew  on  a  general 
one. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  I69I,  the  war  being  again  broke  out,  between 
King  Charles  of  Spain  aod  King  Lewis  of  France,  King  Lewis  camey 
himself  in  person,  with  a  great  army,  into  Hainault,  sat  down  before 
Mons,  and,  by  the  means  of  that  odd,  unaccountable  fortification,  of 
an  irregular  homework,  a  counter  swallow-tail,  with  two  little  ravelins 
and  a  quarter-moon  lying  between,  before  the  Bartemont  gate,  towards 
the  West,  which  the  French  took,  sword  in  hand,  forced  the  town  to 
surrender  upon  terms,  after  a  siege  of  three  and  twenty  days.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  then  King  of  Great-Britain,  had  gathered  an  army  to 
endeavour  its  relief,  but  could  not  come  up  to  it  in  time :  So  tiie 
Spaniards  lost  the  town  of  Mons,  with  all  its  fine  fortifications,  to  the 
French,  who  kept  it  during  all  the  rest  of  that  war,'  and  have  had  it 
ever  since,  except  for  a  very  little  while. 
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No  tooner  King  Lewis  had  got  Mons  into  his  hands,  but,  knowing 
tke  inportance  of  the  place,  he  resolved  well  to  keep  it,  if  he  could  ; 
aad,  considering  the  faults  of  its  fortification,  immediately  begun,  that 
mmt  year,  to  amend  them :  And,  the  French  being  one  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  that  understand  the  art  of  military  architecture  best,  they 
■eier  gave  over  the  fortifying  of  Mons,  till,  by  making  alterations  and 
additioQSy  suitable  to  its  wellness  and  wants,  they  rendered  it  a  town 
conpleatly  and  rightly  fortified,  with  all  the  art  and  skill  they  were 
■asiers  of ;  the  principal  direction  of  the  work  being  committed  to  the 
particular  care  of  the  fiimous  Monsieur  De  Vauban,  Lieut^nant^neral 
aad  Chief  Engineer  of  France,  who  has  indeed  given  it  the  finishing 
ttioke,  and  acquitted  himself  very  handsomely  in  it,  both  as  to  design 
aad  execution. 

First,  he  repaired  the  breaches  that  had  been  made,  during  the  siege, 
ia  the  rmmpait,  and  those  in  the  outworks,  which  he  had  a  mind  to 
pieserveas  they  were ;  then,  beginning  at  the  river,  where  it  goes  out  of 
the  town,  at  the  North-west  comer,  on  the  left  of  the  Water-gate,  from 
thence,  going  eastwards  round,  he  made  the  following  alterations  and 
additiooi.  In  the  rampart :  A  small  bastion,  flat,  at  3ic  saillant  angle, 
where  the  Park-gM^  is,  towards  the  North-east ;  another,  irregular,  of 
the  same  kind,  in  the  middle  of  the  distance  between  King  Philip  the 
Seooncft's  bastions,  towards  the  East;  and  a  demi-bastion,  likewise  flat, 
•t  the  saillant  angle,  on  the  left  of  the  Water-gate,  towards  the  North- 
west. In  Duke  Philip  the  Good^s  ditch :  A  small  ravelin,  before 
King  Philip  the  Fourth's  horn-work,  covering  the  Water-gate,  towards 
the  North-east ;  the  tenaille  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  there,  being 
converted  into  a  part  of  his  covered  way  and  glacis  :  A  second  ram- 
part, taken  off  from  the  too  great  breadth  of  King  Charles's  grand  cover* 
ed  way,  beginning  near  the  Water-gate,  having  two  babiions  flat  in  it, 
tod  ending  upon  a  large  half-moon  before  the  Castle-gate ;  which,  with 
Kmg  Charles's  two  half-moons  without  the  Park-gate,  and  King  Philip's 
nvelin  before  the  Nimy-gatc,  are  joined  together,  consecutively,  with 
tJiverses,  or  galleries ;  the  whole  being  at  the  distance  of  the  ordinary 
breadth  of  the  ditch  from  the  first  rampart,  towards  the  North  and  Nortb- 
etst ;  a  small  tenaille  before  the  courtine,  and  behind  the  ravelin,  of 
King  Charles's  irregular  horn-work,  covering  King  Philip  the  Second's 
bistion,  on  the  right  of  the  Nimy-gate,  towards  the  East ;  a  half-moon, 
covering  the  point  of  King  Philip's  other  bastion  (King  Philip  the 
Fourth's  half-nK)on  being  between  the  two)  towards  the  South-east ; 
two  small  traverses,  one  without  another,  a  half- moon,  and  another 
trsvene,  consecutively,  or  ene  after  another,  in  the  way  from  thence  to 
the  Havre-gate,  likewise  towards  the  South-east;  after  King  Charles's 
next  half- moon,  there,  the  river,  where  it  enters  the  town,  on  the  South- 
■de,  on  the  left  of  the  Hayon-gate,  King  Philip  the  Fourth  s  two  half- 
Boons,  Arch-duke  Albert's  bastion,  and  King  Philip's  other  half-moon, 
before  the  Bart^mont-gate,  a  cut-work,  on  the  right  of  the  half-moon, 
with  a  double  counter^guard,  before  the  two,  all  three  without  the 
Bartemont-gate,  towards  the  West;  a  half-moon,  a  traverse,  another 
hall^oioon,  and  another  traverse,  consecutively,  joined  together,  and 
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ending  upon  the  river,  where  it  goes  out  of  the  town,  on  the  left  of  the 
Water-gate,  towards  the  North-west,  from  whence  he  began  hh  coviie. 
In  Kin|;  Charles  the  Second's  covered  way  and  glacis :  the  e&vntA 
way  retormed  to  an  ordinary  breadth ;  the  glacis  double-tenailledk-  or 
double-angled  all  around ;  both  cut  in  some  places,  on  the  left  of'^ the 
Water-gate,  towai^s  the  North-west,  at  the  point  of  King  Philip  tiie 
Second's  second  bastion,  towards  the  South-east,  on  the  lefi  of  thcr 
Hayon-g^te,  towards  the  South,  on  the  right  of  Arch-duke  Alberft 
bastion,  towards  the  South-west,  and  intirely  destroyed  in  one  place,  on 
the  right  and  left  of  the  Havre-gate,  towards  the  South  and  Soutb-eut, 
for  the  sake  of  the  passage  of  the  river,  into  and  out  of  the  town,  and  of 
a  communication  of  water,  between  the  ditches  and  lakes  about  the 
town.  In  Duke  Charles  the  Warrior's  Ditch :  three  half-moom,  onh 
secutively,  in  the  distance  between  the  Water-gate«  and  the  Castle-gtfe, 
towards  the  North ;  a  large  voluminous  horn-work,  with  a  teoaille, 
and  a  ravelin,  before  it,  in  the  room  of  King  Charles's  swallow-tail,  in 
the  middle  of  the  distance  between  the  Castle-gate  and  the  Park-gate,  to- 
wards the  North-east,  where  a  canal  from  Sie  north  enters  tl^  ditch, 
and  where  the  ground  begins  to  rise,  and,  consequently,  the  town  to  be 
more  attackable ;  a  grand  complex  fortification,  of  three  large  bora- 
works,  with  their  accompaniments,  one  without  another,  the  &rst  haT* 
ing  a  tenaille  before  it,  the  second  a  tenaille,  a  ravelin,  a  cut-workt  and 
a  quarter-moon,  the  third  a  tenaille,  and  a  ravelin,  the  whole  runnii^ 
out,  from  between  the  Park-gate  and  the  Nimy-gate,  a  good  way  into 
the  country,  towards  the  East,  where  a  canal  from  the  East  enters  the 
ditch,  and  where  the  ground  rises  most,  and,  consequently,  the  town  is 
most  attackable ;  Duke  Charles's  ditch  ending,  and  the  lake  beginnii^ 
immediately  after  the  three  horn-works,  in  the  Apostles  Lake,  a  cut- 
work,  and  a  quarter-moon,  consecutively,  in  the  room  of  King 
Charles's  two  ravelins  and  half^moon,  before  the  Nimy-gate,  likewne 
towards  the  East,  where  the  ground  fails  low  again,  and,  consequently, 
is  less  attackable ;  a  half-moon,  on  the  left  of  the  Havre-gate,  towards 
the  South-east;  Duke  CharWs  fort,  as  well  as  King  Charles's  boriK 
work,  remaining  before  the  Havre-gate,  the  first  serving  as  a  work  of 
communication  thorough  the  lake  to  the  last,  and  consequently,  dividky 
the  lake  into  two ;  a  small  ravelin,  before  the  horn-work,  on  the  other 
side  the  lake,  before  the  Havre-gate,  towards  the  South,  the  single 
tenaille  and  double  tenaille  of  King  Charles,  there,  being  converted  into 
a  covered  way  and  glacis,  tenailled,  and  surrounded  with  a  moat ;  in 
Priests  Lake  a  ravelin  in  Uie  middle  of  the  distance,  between  the  Havre- 
gate  and  the  Haydon-gate,  likewise  towards  Che  South ;  the  lake  ending 
on  the  one  side,  the  river  from  the  South  entering  the  town,  and  Duke 
Charles's  ditch  banning  ag^in,  on  the  other  side,  another  grand  fortifi- 
cation, of  a  lai^  hom-woric,  a  ravelin,  a  double  tenaille,  and  another 
horn-work,  one  without  another,  running  out,  from  the  right  of  the 
Hayon-gate,  into  the  country,  towards  the  South-west,  where  the 
ground  rises  a  little  along  the  river-side,  and,  consequently,  is  somewhat 
attackable ;  a  ravelin  on  the  right  of  the  Hayon-gate,  likewise  towarda 
the  South-west ;  a  half-moon  on  the  right  of  Arch-duke  Albert's  bastioUt 
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likewiie  towirdt  the  South-west;  a  horn-work,  with  a  small  ravelin  be- 
to  it,  in  the  room  of  that  odd  unaccountable  fortification  of  King 
CharlesTt,  an  irregular  hom-work»  a  counter-swallow- tail,  with  two  little 
nfdioiy  and  a  quarter-moon  lying  between,  by  means  of  which,  the 
French  easily  took  the  town,  before  the  Bartemont-gate,  towards  the 
Wert,  wherct  likewise,  the  ground  rising  a  little,  the  town  is  somewhat 
ittackable ;  two  ravelins,  and  a  half-moon,  consecutively,  in  the  dis- 
Wcc  between  the  right  of  the  Bartemont-gate,  and  the  Water-g^te, 
where  the  river  goes  out  of  the  town,  towards  the  North-west,  where 
hi  httan  hb  course.    In  the  ground,  between  Duke  Charles's  ditch, 
•id  Kin|  Charks's  third  one,  a  new  covered  way  and  glacis,  regular, 
Mid  tenaiDed ;  reigning  round  the  town  on  all  sides,  except  where  the 
kke     there  being  no  need  for  it  on  those  sides,  by  reason  of  the  lake's 
hdfig  aoflidently  broad  to  guard  the  works  there ;  cut  in  some  phu^, 
01  Oie  left  of  the  Water-g^te,  towards  the  North-west,  before  the  large 
hom-work,  in  the  middle,  between  the  Castle-gate,  and  the  Park-gate, 
knrardi  die  North-east,  on  the  right  of  the  three  horn-works,  between 
the  Faik*gMe  and  the  Nimygate,  towards  the  East,  on  the  left  of  the 
oaleniioit  hom-work,  on  the  right  of  the  Hayon-gate,  towurds  the 
Sonlb-vat;  and  intirely  wanting  in  one  place,  on  the  right  and  left  of 
tl»  Ham-frte,  towards  the  South  and  South-east,  for  the  sake  of  the 
piMfi  of  the  river,  into,  and  out  of  the  town,  of  the  entcrance  of  two 
cnab,  from  the  North,  and  from  the  East,  into  the  ditches,  and  of  a 
cnmmnnicatiQn  of  water  between  the  ditches  and  the  two  lakes,  about 
the  town.   At  for  King  Charles's  ditch,  he  destroyed  it,  and,  instead  of 
it,  oonverted  the  ground  immediately,  without  the  outer  glacis,  into 
a  grand  ezpUmade,  reigning  for  a  great  way  off,  all  about  the  town, 
wUch  he  fortified  with  redoubts,  upon  the  avenues  to  the  place,  as  fol- 
lows:  Without  the  Water-gate,  towards  the  North-west,  on  the  right 
of  the  river,  a  ravelin,  in  a  moat,  joined  to  Duke  CharWs  ditch  with 
a  traverse  of  water;  and,  beyond  it,  a  lozenge,  hkewisc  moated,  on  the 
river -side,  further  into  the  country ;  in  the  middle  of  the  distance,  be- 
tween the  Water-gate  and  the  Castle-gate,  towards  the  North,  a  ravelin, 
awated,  and  joined  to  Duke  Charles's  ditch,  with  a  travese,  as  before; 
without  the  Castle-gate,  likewise,  towards  the  North,  on  the  left  of  the 
cual  that  comes  from  thence,  a  lozenge  moated,  as  before ;  beyond  it, 
forther  into  the  country,  another  of  the  same,  and  the  village  of  Elspin- 
licn,  on  the  other  side  the  canal,  inclosed  with  a  horn-work ;  in  the 
Middle  of  the  distance,  between  the  Park-gate  and  the  Nimy-gate,  to- 
wards the  North-east,  a  ravelin,  moated,  and  joined  with  a  travene,  as 
before;  without  the  Hayon-gate,  towards  the  South,  on  the  right  of 
tkc  river,  upon  the  water-side,  the  mill  of  St.  Peter's,  inclosed  with  an 
irrtgular  fort,  being  a  polygon,  on  both  sides  the  river,  with  a  small 
nvriin  before  it,  on  the  right;  in  the  distance  between  the  Hayon-gate 
ud  the  Bartemont-gate,  towards  the  South  and  South-west,  two  rave- 
hu,  moated,  and  joined,  as  before,  consecutively,  one  after  another ; 
in  the  distance  between  the  Bartemont-gate,  and  the  Water-gate,  towards 
tbe  West  and  North-west,  three  ravelins,  consecutively,  moated,  and 
jcincd,  each  of  them,  as  before.    He  also  disposed  of  the  waters  about 
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the  town  so,  as,  by  the  means  of  canals,  to  make  them  run  into  the 
ditches;  and,  by  the  means  of  sluices,  to  make  them  run  or  not  niu,  as 
he  had  a  mind,  and  run  which  way  he  would :  Especially,  be  made 
two  complications  of  canals,  the  one  near  the  village  of  Espinlien*  to* 
wards  the  North ;  the  other,  over-against  St.  Peter's  Mill,  towards  the 
South,  which  equally  contribute  to  drain  the  ground,  and  to  defend  the 
town  on  those  sides.  Last  of  all,  he  built  a  citadel  within  the  town,  be- 
ing a  demi-hexagon,  adjoining  to  the  rampart,  on  the  inside,  at  the  tail- 
lant  angles,  in  the  middle  of  the  distance,  between  the  Bartemont-gate 
and  the  Water-gate,  towards  the  West ;  which,  because  it  is  inconsider- 
able, and  of  no  consequence,  upon  the  double  account  of  its  low  situa- 
tion, and  weak  defence,  both  lying  in  a  plain,  and  having  nothing  but 
an  explanade  about  it,  with  a  small  ravelin  before  the  mid-courtine,  to- 
wards the  town,  I  shall  supersede  any  further  description  of  it. 

What  kind  of  works  these  outworks  of  King  Lewis's  were,  we  can  ray 
well  tell ;  for  they  are  still  on  foot  and  intirc;  and  1  have  seen  and  o^ 
served  them  both  very  exactly,  and  very  lately.  They  are  built  all  of 
earth,  revested  and  incrusted  with  stone  and  brick,  intermixed ;  having 
their  dimensions  in  proportion  to  the  rampart,  as  well  as  to  one  ano- 
ther ;  terminated  with  platforms,  guarded  with  parapets  and  banquets, 
suitable  to  the  rest  of  the  fortification ;  planted  in  the  ditches,  at  regu- 
lar distances ;  surrounded  with  an  abundance  of  water,  and  joined  to 
the  scarps  and  counter-scarps,  as  well  as  to  one  another,  with  timber 
bridges,  some  of  which  are  draw-ones,  and  some  fixed. 

That  was  the  condition  of  Mons,  as  King  Lewb  the  Fourteenth  of 
France  finished  it ;  and  this  is  the  compleat  and  right  length  its  fortifi- 
cations came,  in  the  time  that  he  first  had  it;  by  the  means  of  which, 
and  of  its  situation,  it  was  certainly  then  become,  both  naturally  and 
artificially,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  impregnable  towns  in  the 
world :    And  it  continues  to  be  so  to  this  day. 

King  Lewis  kept  it,  that  first  time,  till  the  year  of  our  Lord  l697, 
when  a  general  peace  being  concluded  at  Ryswick,  between  himself  and 
the  princes  in  confederacy  against  him,  by  the  seventh  article  of  that 
treaty,  he  was  obliged  to  restore  it  to  King  Charles. 

It  continued  ag^iin  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  till  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1701,  when.  King  Charles  the  Second  being  dead,  and  hav- 
ing constituted,  by  a  testament*,  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  King  Lewis's 
grandson,  and  his  own  grand-nephew,  his  heir  and  successor,  by  vertue 
of  that  claim  to  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  King  Lewis  beized  upon  the 
town  of  Mons,  aniong  others,  for  Duke  Philip,  and  keeps  it  now  a  se- 
cond time,  for  him,  to  this  day.  But,  the  war  breaking  immediately 
out  again,  upon  that  ground  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  being  just 
now  on  foot,  between  Charles  the  Third,  present  King  of  Spain,  cousin 
and  successor  to  the  former,  and  King  Lewis  of  France,  with  Duke 
Philip  of  Anjou,  who  pretends  likewise  to  be  King  of  Spain,  and  King 

Sharlcs  being  powerfully  assisted  by  hb  allies,  the  emperor,  the  Queen 
;  Great  Britain,  and  the  States-general  of  the  United  provinces,  in  the 

•  Fwitd.  Stt  tb«  twcmAoA  of  ttit  Howt  of  AwtrU  to  tfao  Cro  vo  of  Spw,  Aaao  1701.  Tol.  X. 
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pomut  and  recovery  of  his  right,  they  are  like  to  drive  his  enemies.  King 
bemUf  and  Duke  Philip,  out  of  his  territories,  by  a  sharp  and  victori- 
ous war,  and  oblige  them  to  quit  their  pretensions,  by  a  sure  and  last- 
ii^  peace.  Last  year,  they  luckily  got  Lisle  from  them ;  this  year,  they 
cHiify  took  Toumay ;  very  lately,  they  bravely  fou^  them  at  the  bat- 
ik o(  Arquennes ;  and  just  now,  they  are  closely  besieging  Mons :  But, 
whether  or  not  they  wiU  bave  it,  at  thb  time,  is  doubtful. 

In  fine,  this  is  the  condition  of  Moos,  as  King  Lewis  of  France  now 
htsil,  anid  that  the  compleat  and  right  length  its  buildingB  and  fortifica- 
tiontaie  come,  at  this  time^  as  it  was  founded  by  Prince  Alberoo  of  France, 
R^MUided  by  St.  Waltrad,  Countess  of  Hainault,  built  by  Earl  Alberick 
of  HaiMkolt,  rebuilt  by  Eari  Baldwin  the  Thirds  further  rebuilt  by  Ead 
Bildwin  the  Builder^  and  has  been  fortified  by  Duke  Philip  the  Good 
of  Bor^gondy,  further  fortified  by  Duke  Charles  the  Warrior,  amended 
by  King  Philip  the  the  Second  of  Spain,  further  amended  by  Arch- 
duke Albert  of  Austria,  compleated  by  King  Philip  the  Fourth  of  Spain, 
farther  compleated  by  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  finished  by  King 
Lnria  the  Fourteenth  of  France. 

It  b  of  an  oblong,  ro«nd»  or  pojrabolick  figure,  lying  cruos  the  river, 
oa  both  sides,  and  stretching  itself  from  East  to  West,  the  river  running 
from  Sooth  to  North.  It  hasm  length,  taking  it,  from  the  Nimy-gate 
oa  the  East-aide,  to  the  Bartemont-gate  on  the  West,  just  two  thouwnd 
conmon  paces,  that  is,  a  thousand  geometrical  paces,  or  two  third 
pirtB  of  a  British  mile ;  in  breadth,  reckoning,  from  the  Castle-gate  on 
the  North  side,  to  the  Hayon-gate  on  the  South,  it  is  fifteen  hundred 
comBM»  paces,  or  seven-hundred  and  fifty  geometrical  paces,  or  half  a 
Biitish  mie ;  and  in  circumference,  going  round  within,  on  the  inside 
the  rampart,  there  are  exactly  six  thousand  common  paces,  that  is, 
tkrre- thousand  geometrical  paces,  or  two  British  miles;  but  measuring 
it  vithout,  on  the  outside  the  outer  ditch  and  lake,  we  found  it  to  be  as 
good  as  fifteen  thousand  common  paces,  or  seven  thousand  and  five 
bondred  geometrical  paces,  or  five  British  miles* 
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GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY  OF  TOURNAY ; 

POftTBB 

SERVICE  OF  PRINCE  EUGENE  OF  SaVOV, 
Aid  ml  indoMd  in  s  letter  to  bim»  when  ht  narcked  to  hmU^  tommf- 
NOW  DONE  A  8BCX>ND  TIME  IN  J^USH, 

SAiOTAcncnr  ot  otnt  britkr  geiitlsicev  Ain^-oMcus* 
By  J^u  Mack  Greg^t  LL.  L. 

P»OrB809K  W  noSBAJTHT  iJID  BItT»KT. 

ikmikkkuff^fM*^  ttm  EpUik  JMkaior^t  tit  Awito^i  LHUr  i§  Mm  t. 
Mit«d  at  EdUdnurgby  1709-  QoartOi  eof»taiBfaif  Ibrty-iw  PV*- 


To  Uf  Higbim  Prbiee  FroMm  Evgene  of Savoy,  m  ike  atmf  aboia  TWwgr* 

£(Kiihr7]^  the  Jfmtk  cf/mfy^  |7<9, 

THIS  is  only  to  accompany  the  inclosed,  and  it  is  the  (borth  I  Ikatf 
writ  to  your  highness,  since  I  bad  the  honour  of  one  from  yoq. 

The  first  was  from  [iondon,  January  1704,  concerning  ray  own  pri* 
vate  affairs.  The  second  was  from  Edinburgh,  August  1708,  after  a 
long  silence,  having  inclosed  an  account  of  the  situation  and  fortifica- 
fion  of  Lisle.  The  third  was  likewise  from  Edinburgh,  December  the 
same  year,  concerning  my  own  private  afllairs. 

This  present  has  inclosed  an  account  of  the  situation  and  ibrtificatioii 
of  Toumay ;  1  should  be  glad  to  know,  that  your  highness  is  pleased 
to  take  ^11  my  little  services  in  good  part.    1  am. 

Sir,  your  highness's  most  humble, 

Most  obliged,  and  most  devoted  servant^ 

MACK  GREGORY, 

^TNOVRNAY  is  a  great  town,  the  second  city  of  Walloon  Flanders,  and 
X  the  principal  place  of  residence  of  the  parliament  of  that  part  of 
^bcs|9  CPi^ntneSy  wtuch,  because  it  was  some  time  ago  cppqocied  by  tha 
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French,  and  it  still  in  their  poaeession,  is  commonly  called,  ^The 
caoqiiercd  Coontries.' 

it  it  sitiiate  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Scheld,  upon  the  skirts  of  a 
Urge  caropa^n,  that  reigns  about  it,  for  several  leagues  on  the 
oae  side  towards  Lisle;  on  the  other  side  towards  Oudenard;  there 
are  a  great  many  little  hills,  that  interrupt  the  continuance  of  the 
piaiiiy  though  none  so  nigh  as  to  command  it:  And,  just  where  the 
toim  aCaods,  it  is  an  eminence;  the  bank  of  the  river,  on  the  one 
■de,  beii^  a  rising  ground,  or  hill;  that  on  the  other  side  a  level 
or  pkin.  There  have  likewise  been  some  heights  hard  by,  especially  on 
tke  hill  aide  the  river,  that  were  indeed  very  hurtful  to  the  town,  in  the 
caae  of  atiege,  by  commanding  and  weakening  its  defence.  But  since 
tke  French  came  last  there,  and  have  fortified  it,  all  these  heights,  and 
other  eminences,  that  did  any  way  prejudice  its  strength,  are  either 
iBckMed,  and  taken  in  with  the  outworks,  or  levelled ;  so  that  now  the 
lovn  »  five,  and  its  fortifications  command  all  around. 

The  Scheld  is  one  of  the  greatest  rivers  in  the  Low-Countries.  It  takes 
ib  rise  near  Chastelet  in  Picardy,  and  makes  a  great  many  turnings  and 
viadiogs,  as  it  goes  through  Cambresis,  Hainault,  and  Flanders;  but  the 
■ain  of  its  course  is  from  south  to  north,  especially  it  is  so  at  Toumay : 
At  length  it  fiills  into  the  German  Sea,  over-againstthe  Islands  of  Zealand. 

Upon  both  the  sides  of  this  river,  at  a  place  where  it  runs  from  south 
to  norths  or  rather  from  south-south-east  to  north-north-west,  stands 
Toamay,  seated  upon  the  two  banks,  the  bank  on  the  west-side  being  a 
kill,  that  on  east-side  a  plain ;  and  the  river,  running  thorough  the  town, 
Mdes  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  the  greater  btnng  on  the  west-side  xip- 
oa  the  hill,  the  lesser  on  the  east-side  m  the  plain ;  just  fifteen  leagues 
Wk)w  where  it  rises  near  Chastelet,  and  about  twenty  above  where  it 
Uh  into  the  sea  over-against  Zealand.  But  Tourney  is  not  so  far  dis- 
tttt  from  the  sea  in  direct  way,  there  being  no  more  than  fifteen  or  six- 
teen leagues  from  it  to  Newport,  or  to  Ostond. 

Betides  this  great  river,  there  is  a  small  brook,  or  rivulet,  which 
tdws  its  rise  near  a  little  village,  about  a  league  and  a  half  from  the 
lovn  on  the  East-side,  ami  comes  turning  and  winding  thorough  the 
coQDtry,  till  at  length  it  falls  into  that  part  of  the  ditch,  which  is  about 
tW  town  on  the  same  side. 

This  town  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Eumpe,  so  that  it  is  very 
^  to  trace  out  its  origin.  However,  wc  find  that  it  was  at  first  found- 
^  by  the  Nervii,  otherwise  Minervii,  so  called  from  the  goddess  Minerva, 
vHom  they  worshiped,  the  original  inhabitants  of  that  country  ;  who, 
^  the  year  of  the  world  3560,  six-hundred  jears  before  the  birth  of  our 
St^knir,  built  a  tower  there,  in  a  small  island  of  the  river  Scheld,  in  the 
pbce  within  Toumay,  at  the  lower  ciul  of  tlu*  town,  where  now  there  is 
•  bridge  over  the  river,  called  the  Iron  Bridge;  which  lower  served 
^  as  an  observatory,  or  watch ing-placo,  from  whence  ihi*y  could 
'l^covcr  and  view  the  country  all  about.  They  likewise  built  a  castle 
in  the  year  of  the  world  339^,  on  the  cast  bank  of  tlie  rivi  r,  upon 
<be  water-tide,  jtxst  opposite  to  the  tower,  which  they  joined  to  it  with  a 
Wgcof  timber  over  the  part  of  of  the  river  that  run  between,  and  sur- 
'^'^UMled  it  with  a  moat,  or  wet  ditch,  on  the  land  side;  which  was  so 
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much  the  more  practicable  there  at  that  time,  because  the  groand  tb 
on  that  side  the  river,  was  a  marsii,  whereas  now  it  is  good  ground.  And  t 
castle  served  them  as  a  forta^,  or  place  of  security,  where  they  lod| 
their  wives  and  children,  and  laid  up  what  else  was  dear  unto  thi 
during  the  troublesome  time  of  war. 

About  five-hundred  paces  from  that  tower  and  castle,  up  towards 
south,  the  banks  of  the  river,  on  both  sides,  were  in  those  dajfs  covet 
with  woods  of  thorn-trees,  and  thickets  of  briar  bushes ;  ainoiig  wli; 
the  same  Nervii,  the  ancient  people  of  the  country,  in  the  year  of  1 
world  3430,  begun  firbt  to  build  huts  and  houses,  under  the  shadow 
the  trees  and  bushes,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  tower  and  c 
tie;  and  those  huts  and  houses,  by  degrees,  and  through  time,  grev^ 
into  a  considerable  village,  on  both  sides  the  river.  Then,  to  aeci 
themselves  farther  from  the  attempts  and  assaults  of  their  enemies,  ti 
cut  and  plied,  and  joined,  and  interlaced  the  thorns  and  briars,  with^ 
supple  branches  of  other  young  trees,  so  as  to  make  a  hedge  about  til 
village,  so  strong,  and  to  such  a  thickness,  that  not  only  their  enen 
could  not  pass  it,  but  what  was  more,  they  could  not  so  much  as 
thorough  it.  This  was  done  in  the  year  of  the  world  34S2,  and  it  is 
fint  inclosurc  of  Tournay,  which  from  a  village  n^ade  it  become  a 
They  likewise,  about  the  same  time,  built  a  bridge  of  timber  over 
river,  to  join  the  two  parts  of  the  town  together ;  as  before  tbcj  I 
built  one  below  over  a  part  of  the  river,  to  join  the  tower  and  ca^le 
gether :  Which  tower  and  castle  were,  by  that  hedge-inclosure,  si 
out  without  the  town,  at  the  distance  of  five  hundred  paces,  down 
wards  the  north.  And  they  called  the  name  of  the  town  Doomwick 
Doomick,  signifying  in  Teutonick,  or  old  High  Dutch,  the  anci 
language  of  that  country,  as  much  as  to  say,  Thorntown,  or  Town 
Thonis,  it  having  been  built  in  a  wood  of  thorns,  and  inclosed  witi 
hedge  of  the  same^  Which  name  it  retains  to  this  day^  Accordi)D| 
the  Latin  name  of  it  is  Dornacum,  or  Tornacum,  and  the  French  c 
it  Tornay,  or  Tournay. 

What  sort  of  town  this  ancient  town  of  the  Nervii  has  been,  we  can 
well  tell;  for  now  there  are  no  vestiges  of  it  to  be  seen,  no  more  than 
their  castle  and  tower.  But  1  have  seen  a  plau  of  them  in  miniatone^ 
an  old  Teutonick  manuscript,  preserved  by  the  Monks  of  St.  Martio'i 
Tournay,  and  to  be  seen  in  their  library  by  any  one  that  calls  for 
by  which  it  appears,  that  the  town  has  been  of  an  oblong  figure,  lyi 
cross  the  river  on  both  sidi^,  aud  stretching  itself  out  from  east  to  m 
the  river  running  from  south  to  north ;  the  castle  has  been  a  square,  i 
on  the  water  side,  on  the  east-side  of  the  river,'  below  the  town ;  and  I 
tower  has  bi^n  ruund  in  a  little  island  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  ji 
opposite  to  the  castle. 

This  was  the  condition  of  Tournay,  as  the  Ncnii,  the  origiqal 
habitants  of  the  country,  built  it.  It  continued  much  in  the  sai 
stHte,  without  any  further  alteration,  cither  for  its  increase,  or  Tor 
better  defence,  till  the  days  of  Julius  Cfiesar,  the  first  Emperor  of  1 
Romans;  \yho,  in  the  year  of  the  world  39^0,  came  into  that  count 
besieged  the  town  of  Tournay,  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  break  thoroQ 
iu  l^edges,  fuid  subdued  it  to  the  Roman  empire. 
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It  eootiniie«l  in  the  power  of  the  Romans^  till  the  year  of  oar  Lord 
445,  when  Clodioii,  simamed  the  Hairy,  King  of  France,  son  to 
Pharamond  the  Great,  the  firet  King  thereof,  having  conquered  as  far 
SI  the  rivera  Rhine  and  Maese,  came  at  last  unto  the  Scheld,  drove  the 
HooMiii  out  of  the  country,  and  took  both  Toumay  and  Cambray. 
Bat  the  tame  King  Clodion^  in  the  year  following,  being  obliged  to 
retmm  b<NDe,  because  of  an  irruption  which  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  at 
ibt  iosfigatiun  of  the  Romans,  had  then  made  into  France ;  he  was 
cooteat  to  abandon  his  foreign  conquests,  to  save  his  own  kingdom;  so 
Ike  country  of  the  Nervii  and  the  town  of  Toumay  returi^  to  the 
RoMB  Empia*. 

It  continued  again  in  the  possession  of  the  Romans,  till  the  days  of 
Cbvk  the  First,  simamed  the  Great,  King  of  France,  who,  in  the  year 
479»  having  overcome  the  Roman  governor  at  Soissons, .  came  conquer^ 
ii^  isto  the  country  of  the  Nervii,  and  subdued  to  himself  all  that  the 
Bwans  held  there ;  by  which  mi*ans  Toumay  returned  to  the  dominion 
<f  the  French,  who  kept  it  unmolested  for^a  long  time  after. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  notwithstanding  all  those  changes  and  revo- 
huioos,  which  happened  about  Tournay,  and  though  the  Romans,  as 
veil  as  the  French,  were  there  for  some  hundreds  of  years,  yet  it  never 
was  any  thing  considerable,  and  never  came  to  have  any  better  inclosure 
than  hedges,  till  the  timeof  Chilperick  the  First,  King  of  France,  who 
akme  did  more  Hot  it  than  all  those  who  were  before  him,  and  made  it 
iwked  look  like  a  town.  For,  first,  he  went  thither  in  person,  and 
dwelt  at  it;  he  added  a  great  many  houses  to  it ;  be  built  some  palaces 
ii  it,  particularly  Our  Lady's  Church,  the  cathedral ;  and  adomed  it 
with  an  infinity  of  other  publick  buildings.  Then,  what  was  most  of 
all,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  680,  he  was  the  first  who  begun  to  inclose 
it  with  a  wall  and  a  ditch,  and  took  care  to  have  it  perfected  in  his  own 
hfe-time;  so  as  to  take  in  with  it  the  old  town  of  the  Nervii,  on  both 
sides  the  river,  but  still  to  leave  out  their  castle  and  tower,  at  the  dis- 
tiace  of  five-hundred  paces,  down  towards  the  north.  He  also  buili 
bridges  over  the  river,  to  join  the  two  parts  of  the  town  together ;  the 
part  ou  the  west  side,  upon  the  hill,  king  always  the  greater,  that  on 
the  east  side  in  the  plain,  the  Itsser.  In  fine,  it  was  in  this  prince's  time, 
that  the  town  of  Tournay  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  splendor  and  magnificence, 
bryvMui  what  it  had  ever  b«vn  at  before.  An  account  of  all  which  may 
beii*eD  upon  a-cord,  in  a  rich  Latin  manuscript,  preserved  by  thcCanoxu 
of  Our  Lady's,  to  lie  seen  in  their  treasury. 

ThisK'Cond  inclosure  of  Tournay  of  King  Chilperick's  is  still  on  foot, 
and  intire,  tho'  now  &but  up  very  tar,  within  the  body  of  the  town,  by 
the  last  inclmure,  which  has  been  since  made,  and  so  much  engaged 
lod  confounded  with  other  edifices  adjoining  to  it,  on  all  sides,  that  it 
iiDot  every  where  to  be  seen.  However,  in  some  places,  going  thorough 
tbe  town,  we  see  a  part,  both  of  the  wall  and  ditch  of  it;  and,  by  sight 
of  s  part,  we  may  guess  at  the  whole. 

It  b  not  a  rampart,  but  a  wall,  built  in  the  Roman  fashion;  but 
tittf  the  manner  of  the  Goths,  which  bi*gun  imrly  to  prevail  over  that 
«C  the  ancients  in  architecture,  especially  in  these  western  countries. 
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It  has  thirteen  gates  in  it ;  eight  in  that  part  of  it  which  sorroimds  tlie 
gncater  part  of  the  town,  on  the  we»t-«ide  the  river,  oommouly  called, 
the  High  Town,  standing  on  a  hill;  four  in  that  part,  which  tummndi 
the  lesser  part  of  the  town^  on  the  east-side  the  river,  named  the  Low 
Town,  lying  in  a  plain;  and  one  upon  the  river,  at  the  upper  cod  of 
the  town,  towards  the  south,  at  a  place  where  the  channd  of  it  ^  to 
narrow,  as  to  admit  of  a  g^te  over  it,  thorough  which  the  river  nins» 
So  that  this  gate  is  not  only  a  gate  upon  the  river,  hut  it  may  UkewM 
be  said  to  be  a  kind  of  bridge  of  one  arch  over  it,  joining  the  widi  oa 
the  one  side,  and  that  on  the  other  side  together,  at  the  one  end  of  tiw 
town,  as  in  effect  we  see  at  this  day,  it  does  actually  serve  as  a  bridgsf 
And,  corresponding  to  it,  there  is  another  bridge  of  five  arches  over  the 
river,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  towards  the  north,  at  a  place  when 
the  channel  of  it  is  so  wide,  as  not  to  admit  of  a  gate,  or  bridge  of  OM 
arch  upon  it;  which  bridge  joins  the  waH  on  the  one  side,  and  thai  m 
the  other  side  together,  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  and  lo  oonpleais 
the  inclosure.  There  is  also  a  third  bridge  of  three  archet  over  the 
river,  in  the  heart  of  the  town  in  the  middle  of  the  distance  between  the 
other  two :  It  joins  the  body  of  the  town  on  the  one  side,  and  thatoa 
the  other  side  together,  and  is  also  a  work  of  KingChilperick'is. 

The  gates  on  the  westrside,  in  the  wall  about  the  high  town,  begumof 
at  the  river,  at  the  upper  end  towards  the  south,  from  thence  pmm 
westwards,  and  so  round,  are  reckoned  in  this  onler,  and  thus  tiimie^ 
St.  Mark's-gatc,  St.  Catharine's-gate,  St.  Piat's-gatc,  St.  MartinVgnic^ 
St.  Quintin's-gate,  the  Magdalen-gate,  our  Lady's-gate,  and  the  Townw 
gate:  Those  on  the  east-side  in  the  wall  about  the  Low  Town, 
ginning  at  the  river,  at  the  lower  end  towards  the  north,  from  thence 
going  eastwards  round,  are  reckoned  and  named  so:  The  Castle«^il^ 
St.  BriceVgate,  the  Hospital-gate,  andSt.  John's-gate:  And  that  npoa 
the  river,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  towards  the  south,  is  nimed 
the  Water-gate,  as  being  a  gate,  but  as  a  bridge  it  is  called,  The  Bridfi 
of  one  Arch ;  whereas  the  bridge  corresponding  to  it,  at  the  lower  cad 
of  the  town,  towards  the  north,  is  named  The  Turned  Bridge;  aad 
the  third  bridge,  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  is  called,  The  Bridge  la 
Bridge. 

This  wall  is  fortified  all  about  with  round  towers,  at  the  distance  of 
fifty  paces  one  from  another;  and  every  one  of  these  gates  is  so  placed 
between  two  towers,  one  on  each  side*  of  it,  and  so  nigh  to  one  another, 
that  the  gate  stands  equally  deft  ndcd  and  hid  between  them. 

The  wall  is  built  intirely  of  hewn  stone,  to  the  thickness  of  five  fieet, 
and  to  the  height  of  twenty;  but  the  gates  and  towers  are  of  earth 
revested  with  stone,  likewise  hewn ;  these  to  the  solidity  often  feet,  and 
to  tht*  height  thirty ;  those  to  the  thickness  of  ten  feet,  and  to  the  same 
height  with  the  wall :  So  that  the  towers  are  in  solidky  twice  the  thkk» 
ncss  of  the  wall,  and  in  height  a^thi^d  part  higher,  after  the  manner 
practised  in  the  towers  of  the  Aurelmn  wall  about  Rome;  but  tlicgpitc% 
though  twice  as  thick  as  the  wall,  yet  are  no  higher,  according  to  the 
common  practice.  The  wall  is  terminated  with  a  corridor,  or  galleiy» 
running  along  the  top  of  it ;  the  gates  and  toweis  with  platforms^  or 
terrassini,  some  of  which  are  covered,  and  tome  discovered;  and  hO&L 
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^formi  mi  corridor  are  guarded  on  the  outside,  with  a  hattlement, 
or  hwailwork,  likewise  of  hewn  stone,  two  feet  thick,  and  five  feet 
k^  that  nigas  along  the  onei  and  around  the  others,  all  about  the 
town. 

1*he  iirMlges  over  the  river  are  also  built  of  hewn  stone:  The  one^  at 
the  lo««r  end  of  the  town,  towards  the  north«  making  a  part  of  the 
iackmtre^  to  the  breadth  of  fifteen  feet,  and  to  the  length  of  a  hundred 
aad  fiftyi  the  channel  of  the  river  being  so  wide  at  that  place;  the  other, 
ia  the  middle  of  the  town,  to  the  breadth  of  twenty  reet,  and  to  the 
Ifpgirh  of  a  hundred,  the  channel  there  being  so  wide ;  whereas  the 
tiiinit  being  the  water-gate,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  towards  the 
soath,  is  but  ten  feet  broad,  and  fifty  feet  long,  the  channel  there  being 
m  wiitef :  They  are  terminated  in  the  top,  with  a  causey,  or  street^ 
gaarded  on  both  sides  with  a  balustrade,  or  rail;  the  whole  of  hewn 
iSoiie* 

Without  the  wall  is  the  ditch,  fifty  feet  broad,  and  ten  feet  deep, 
haviog  its  scarp  and  counterscarp  iucrusted  with  stone,  likewise  hewn. 
It  is  a  OBoat  or  a  wet  ditch,  on  the  one  side  the  river,  towards  the  east, 
whete  the  ground  is  a  level,  or  plain,  and  is  supplied  with  water  from 
the  fiver,  as  also  from  the  little  brook,  which  falls  into  it,  on  the  same 
ade;  oo  the  other  side,  towards  the  west,  where  the  ground  is  a  rising 
gmtiid,  or  hill,  it  is  dry.  Over  it,  on  both  sides,  before  the  gates  ara 
bfidfei,  giving  passage  into,  and  out  from  the  town;  they  were  anciently 
tew-bridges  of  timber,  but  now  they  are  fixed  ones  of  stone :  And, 
•t  the  outer  ends  of  them,  there  are  principal  streets,  that  anciently 
were  so  maBy  high-^ays,  running  out  from  the  gates  into  the  adjacent 
cmmtry,  having  each  of  them  thesame  name  with  the  gate  it  runs  out  from. 

The  channel  of  the  river  within  the  town  is  so  unequal  in  its  dimen- 
flOQ%  that  1  can  say  nothing  about  it;  for  it  is  difftrentiy  wide  and 
4ttpia  difierent  places:  At  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  towards  the 
loath,  it  is  fifty  feet  wide,  and  a  hundred  feet  deep:  in  ihe  middle  of 
^  town,  a  hundred  feet  wide,  and  fifty  feet  deep ;  and  at  the  lower 
cad,  towards  the  north,  it  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  and  five  and 
ivtoty  feet  deep.  It  is  bordered  all  ulong  with  a  large  quay,  or  landing- 
plice,  revested  with  hewn  stone,  its  channel  being  incrusted  with  the 
mmt;  for  the  merchants  of  the  town  their  conveniency  in  embarking 
iftddu -embarking  their  go«>d8,  the  river  being  navigable  for  barks  and 
halt,  ail  the  way  from  the  S4'a,  not  only  up  to  Tournay,  but  as  far  as 
Cede  and  Valenciennes,  whi'.h  is  seven  leagues  higher.  The  bridges 
o««rit  within  the  town,  giving  paiksage  from  the  one  part  of  it  to  the 
odirr,  are  already  described;  having  at  both  ends  of  them  some  pria- 
ci|«i  streets,  that  from  thence  run  out  thorough  the  town. 

It  is  observable  concerning  this  inclosurc  of  King  Chilperick's,  that, 
•keim  anciently  it  was  every  where  to  be  seen,  being  free  of  other 
f^kcs,  DOW  it  is  so  far  shut  up  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  so  mixed 
*i(b other  buildings  adjoining  to  it  on  every  side,  that  one  K^esbut  parts 
^it  here  and  there.  The  bridge  over  the  river,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
^a,  towards  the  south,  called,  The  Bridge  of  one  Arch,  is  a  part  of 
l^  bcingthe  ancient  water  gate;  and  a  very  remarkable  part,  being  one 
fif  tke  hardiest  pieces  of  Gothick  architecture  in  the  world.     It  is  ten 
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feet  broad,  and  fifty  feet  long,  the  channel  of  the  river  bring  to  y 
there,  all  one  arch ;  for  which  reason,  it  is  called,  The  Bridge  oi 
Arch,  all  the  other  bridges  Opon  the  river  being  of  several  wtc 
Anciently  it  served  only  as  a  gate,  but  now  it  is  commonly  used 
bridge;  and  is  terminated  in  the  top  with  a  causey,  guarded  on  the 
side  with  the  old  battlement,  and  on  the  other,  with  a  new  bidostf 
the  whole  of  hewn  stone.  From  this  bridge,  going  westwards,  ro 
at  the  distance  of  about  thrc*e-hundred  paces,  there  is  another  fm 
the  inclosure  to  be  seen,  being  the  ancient  St.  Catharinp's-ggte. 
in  several  places,  going  thorough  the  town,  there  are  parts  oi  it 
and  there  to  be  found;  and,  by  a  sight  of  a  part,  one  may  guesi  afl 
whole. 

And  this  is  what  they  call  Old  Toumay,  as  it  was  founded,  enUu 
incfoscd,  and  fortified,  first  by  the  Nervir,  the  micient  inhabitant 
the  country,  and  then,  by  Chilpcrick  the  First,  King  of  France. 

It  is  a  town  of  an  oblong  round,  or  parabolick  fignre,  lying  cnm 
river  on  both  sides,  and  stretching  itself  out  from  east  to  west,  the  i 
running  from  south  to  north.  It  has  in  lengthy  taking  it  fro\n  St.  Br 
gate  on  the  east-side,  to  St.  QuintinVgate  on  the  west,  cross  the  r 
just  a  thousand  common  paces,  that  is,  five-hundred  geometrical  pi 
or  a  third  part  of  a  Britiih  mile;  in  breadth,  reckoning  from  the  w 
gate,  or  the  Bridge  of  one  Arch,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  torn 
the  south,  to  the  Turned  Bridge,  at  the  fower  end  towards  the  » 
along  the  river-side,  it  is  five-hundred  common  paces,  or  two-hnn 
and  fifty  geometrical  paces,  or  a  sixth  part  of  a  British  mite;  an 
circumference,  going  round  within,  on  the  inside  the  walK,  as  nea 
one  can  go  for  the  other  buildings  adjpining  to  it,  there  are  about  t 
thousand  common  paces,  that  is,  fifteen- hundred  geometrical  pace 
a  British  mile;  but  measuring  it  without,  on  the  outside  the  ditch 
nigh  to  it  as  we  could  go,  we  found  it  to  be  as  good  as  four-thott 
and  five-hundred  common  paces,  or  two-thousand  two-hundred  and 
geometrical  paces,  or  a  British  mile  and  a  half. 

This  was  the  condition  of  Tournay,  as  King  Chilperick  the  Fm 
France  left  it,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  587,  the  last  year  of  his 
when  having  compleated  its  inclosure,  as  the  last  token  of  his  good 
to  it,  he  declared  it  a  noble  town,  and  gave  it  all  the  privilegi-s  of  a  i 
with  this  coat  of  amis.  Azure,  a  castle  triple-towered  Argent. 

It  continued  so,  in  the  same  state,  and  in  the  power  of  the  princi 
the  same  nation,  without  any  further  addition  or  change  befallin] 
cither  in  its  building  or  government,  till  the  days  of  Charles  the  Sec 
sirnamed  The  Bald,  King  of  France,  and  Emperor  of  Germany: 
having  sharp  war,  in  his  time,  ^^  ith  the  Danes  and  Normans,  that^ 
then  come  from  the  North,  in  the  design  to  make  an  irruption 
France,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  880,  they  besieged  and  took  Tow 
m  their  way,  and  destroyed  it  with  fire  and  sword.  It  lay  in  rnin 
thirty  years,  that  is,  till  the  year  y  10,  when,  in  the  days  of  Chi 
the  Fourth,  sirnamed  The  Simple,  King  of  France^  it  was  begun  U 
rebuilt,  and,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  it  came  to  be  in  as  good  a  < 
dition  as  formerly. 
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It  coDtimied  to,  in  this  rebuilt  state,  and  again  in  the  dominion  of 
Ik  Fkench,  who  kept  it  unmolested  or  above  three-hundred  yean,  that 
k,  till  the  yearof  our  Lord  1214,  in  the  days  of  Philip  the  Second, 
maaied  Augustus,  King  of  France;  who  having  violent  war,  in  his 
tiae,  with  Don  Fernando,  sirnamed  of  Portugal,  Earl  of  Flanders, 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  bis  vassal,  and  a  rebel,  because  he  bad  enteted 
iHo  Ml  alliance  with  Otho  the  Fifth,  Eroperur  of  Germany,  and  John, 
Kiag  of  England,  against  him.  Don  Fernando  bi^sieged  the  town  of 
Tomay,  and  took  it.  But  it  was  immediately  retaken,  the  same  year, 
hf  King  Philip ;  who,  besides,  gave  the  princes  in  alliance  against  him 
m  Intiie  defeat,  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Bovines,  within  two  leagues 
of  Toamay,  took  Don  Fernando  prisoner,  and  carried  him  to  the 
Louvre  mt  Parts,  where  he  kept  him  twelve  years:  By  which  means, 
Toomay  letomed  into  the  power  of  the  French,  who  again  held  it  in 
peaoemble  poiMsion,  for  a  long  lime  after. 

Cbarlet  the  Sixth,  sirnamed  The  Well-beloved,  King  of  France,  in 
the  vear  of  our  Lord  15S4,  having  occasion  to  be  at  Toumay,  as  a 
■ais  of  his  good  will  to  the  town,  conBrmed  to  it  all  the  privileges 
that  hb  predmssor,  King  Chilpenck  the  First,  had  given  it,  and  made 
lUs  addition  to  its  coat  of  arms,  a  Chief  Argent,  three  Flower-dc-Lucet 
Gulet;  which  was  a  considerable  piece  of  honor  done  to  it,  the  flower- 
de-lu€cs  being  die  ensigns  armorial  of  the  Kings  of  France  their  own 
coat:  So  that  the  arms  of  Toumay,  as  they  now  stand,  are,  Asure, 
a  castle  triple4owered  Argent,  on  a  Chief  Argent,  three  Flower-dc* 
Luces  Gukt.  And  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  King  of  France,  having  like- 
wise occasion  to  be  there,  in  the  year  1467,  confirmed  again  to  it  all 
the  privileges  and  honours,  that  his  predecessors,  King  Chiiperick  the 
Fuit  and  King  Charles  the  Sixth,  had  bestowed  upon  it.  And  the 
bnrghers  of  Tournay,  at  that  time,  were  so  sensible  of  the  good  will 
and  kindness  of  the  Kintp  of  France  towards  them,  upon  so  many  occa- 
aoiB,  and  were  frenchified  to  such  a  pitch,  that,  when  King  Lewis 
departed  from  the  town,  in  order  to  return  homo,  the  magistrates  pre- 
srated  biro  with  a  flower  de>lucc  of  gold;  and,  to  make  it  appear  to 
kin,  how  much  he  might  reckon  upon  their  gratitude  and  fidelity 
towards  him,  they  affirmed,  that  every  burgher  of  Toumay  bore  the 
figure  of  a  flowernde-luce  imprinted  upon  his  heart. 

In  th»  manner,  it  continued  in  the  same  state,  and  in  the  hands  of 
iW  French,  who  had  kept  it  unmolested  for  such  a  long  time,  till  the 
]fcar  of  our  Lord  1479*  in  the  days  of  the  same  King  Lewis  the  Eleventh 
ofFnmce;  who,  having  sharp  war,  at  that  time,  against  Maximilian, 
Arch-Duke  of  Austria,  and  Earl  of  Flanders,  and  the  Arch-Duke 
kving  gained  a  memorable  victory  over  the  French,  at  the  battle  of 
Eaguingate  near  Terouanc,  marched  thereupon  straight  to  Toumay, 
besieged  it,  and  took  it  upon  terms.    But,  four  years  after,  that  is,  in 
tlw  year  14a3,  a  peace  being  concluded  at  Arras,  betwixt  these  two 
pcinces,  and  confirmed  by  a  marriage  agreed  on,  between  Charles  Dau* 
fbioof  France,  King  Lewis's  son,  and  the  Lady  Margaret  of  Austria, 
tke  Arch-Duke's  daughter,  by  an  article  of  that  treaty,  it  was  restored 
^  tke  French,  who  again  held  it  peaceably  for  some  time. 
Uwii  the  Twelfth,  King  of  France,  having  very  violent  war  in  his 
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time,  with  Henry  the  Eligbtb,  King  of  England,  etpedaUy  lovwdi 
the  end  of  hU  reign,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  15 13,  Kiag  Henry  nil— 
over  with  an  army  of  fifty-thousand  men  into  France  againtt  hiob  Ha 
first  landed  at  Calais,  and  raraged  Picardy;  then  he  went  info  Artoii 
and  Flanders,  and  took  both  Terouane  and  Toumay :  And  !tlthon|^ 
the  year  following,  peace  was  concluded  between  these  two  Kiii|^  mi 
confirmed  by  a  marriage,  betwixt  the  same  King  Lewis  of  Fnmoe  mi 
the  Lady  Mary  of  Fjigland,  King  Henry's  sister,  yet  the  townof  Tottraav, 
by  that  treaty,  was  not  restored  to  the  French,  but  it  remained  ia  tm 
possession  of  the  Elnglish,  who  kept  it  five  years. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  war  that  had 
chanced  to  be  in  the  country  of  Flanden,  and  all  the  changes  and  mo* 
lutions  that  had  befallen  the  town  of  Toumay,  yet  its  inhabitanti,  bj 
this  time,  were  come  to  increase  so  mucli  in  number,  by  roasoa  of  a 
great  concourse  of  people  that  bad  come  thronging  thitber,  at  diftmiC 
timet,  on  several  occa&ioos,  and  from  a  great  many  foreign  oouatrieBi 
especially  from  France  and  Burgundy,  that  there  was  not  room  «noa^ 
for  them  to  lodg^  in,  within  the  old  town;  and,  no  empty  space  being 
left  to  build  any  more  in  within  King  Chilperick's  wall,  they  wm 
obliged  to  build  without  the  ditch  :  Which  buildings,  by  dcgpeei,  gpev 
out  into  suburbs,  having  each  of  them  the  same  name  with  the  gOt 
they  stood  nearest  to;  those  suburbs,  throu^  time,  became  oomidaw 
aUe,  because  they  were  so  very  lai^ ;  and  this  gave  beginning  to,  what 
was  afterwards,  when  it  came  to      inclosed,  odled.  The  New  Town. 

In  this  condition  it  was  when  the  English  came  from  England  bctfbn 
it,  in  the  days  of  Km^  Henry  the  Eigh& ;  who,  after  he  had  sobdned 
it,  did  not  lodge  within  the  town,  there  being  no  convenient  lodgiM 
for  him  there,  but  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  old  castle  of  the  Nerm, 
on  the  east^ide  the  river,  five»bundred  paces  from  the  town,  down 
towards  the  north ;  which,  together  with  their  tower  in  an  island  of 
the  river,  continued  on  foot  at  that  time.  But  becaose  he  Ibond,  that 
thai  old  castle  was  both  too  little  for  him,  and  become  ruinous,  Im 
ordered  the  tower  and  it  together  to  be  thrown  down,  and  a  new  caMb 
of  his  own  to  be  built,  in  the  same  place,  and  on  the  same  gnmnd,  boC 
a  great  deal  larger  and  more  capacious;  so  as  that  it  might  be  aofficicat 
to  hold,  not  only  himself,  and  his  ordinary  attendants,  but  likewise  a 
good  number  of  troops  in  garison ;  and  to  the  end  it  might  server  both 
as  a  castle,  or  palace,  where  himself,  or  his  lieutenants,  might  lodgi; 
and  as  a  citadel,  or  fortress,  from  whence  his  tioops  might  command 
the  town,  in  the  case  of  an  insurrection  among  the  inhabitants:  whick 
was  accordingly  done;  and  it  was  inclosed  with  a  wall  and  a  dttchy 
adjoining  to  the  river,  on  the  east-side,  and  at  the  distance  of  ^m-hnar 
dred  paces  from  the  town-wall  and  ditch,  towards  the  north.  And  tkca 
the  other  English,  who  had  occasion  to  come  thither  at  that  timc^  and 
dther  would  not,  or  could  not  be  allowed,  to  lodge  within  the  castle, 
built  houses  for  themselves  hard  by,  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  nnder 
the  shadow  of  it,  in  the  interspaces  that  reigned  from  the  castle,  on 
both  sides  the  river,  towards  the  town. 

This  castle  of  King  Henr/s  is  still  on  foot,  thoug|h  not  intiie^  and 
now  ihttt  ap  within  the  town,  by  the  last  incionmof  Toiuwy,  wfcich 
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wm  afterwudt  made;  and  ilthoogh  it  be  iomewhat  engpiged,  and  con- 
fBsaded  wilh  oCber  new  edifices  adjoining  to  it*  both  without  and  within, 
ml  the  French,  since  they  came  last  there,  have  indottrioutljr  made  it 
their  boHMMt  by  throwing  down  some  parts  of  it,  to  disfigure  an  edifice, 
which  served  as  a  lasting  monument  of  the  English  conquest  aiid  power 
ofcr  dwm,  vet  it  is  still  very  manifestly  to  be  seen,  by  those  who  will  ba 
at  pains  to  look  out  for  it,  on  the  east-side  the  river,  down  towards  the 
aocih,  whcf«  it  makes  the  north-east  comer  of  the  town :  For  that  waa 
the  qsarter  of  Toumay  where  the  English  dwelt,  during  the  space  of  five 
yean  that  they  staid  there,  and  where  all  the  old  buildings,  both  within 
and  without  the  castle,  on  both  sides  the  river,  as  well  as  the  castle  itself, 
have  been  buih  by  the  same  nati<m. 

The  iaclosure  of  it  is  not  a  rampart,  but  a  wall;  built  in  the  Roman 
ftshioa,  but  after  the  Gothick  manner,  according  to  the  knowledge  that 
the  Eaglish  had  of  military  architecture  in  those  days.  There  are  two 
fBla  in  it:  The  one  towards  the  river,  called,  the  River-gate;  the 
other  towards  the  country,  named,  the  Country-gate.  Each  of  these 
fsla  is  defended  by  two  round  towers  one  on  each  side  of  it,  and  nigh 
Id  one  another;  and  the  rest  of  the  wall  is  fortified  all  about  with  round 
bulwarks,  at  the  distance  of  two-hundred  paces  one  from  another. 

Tlie  wall  is  built  intirdy  of  hewn  stone,  to  the  thickness  of  six  feet, 
and  to  the  height  of  four  and  twenty ;  but  the  gates,  the  towers,  and  the 
botwarks  are  of  earth,  revested  with  stone,  likewise  hewn ;  the  first  and 
the  second  to  the  thickness  of  twelve  foet,  the  last  to  the  solidity  of 
eif^tctfB,  and  all  to  the  same  height  with  the  wall :  Being  terminated 
iathe  top  with  platforms,  or  terrasses,  as  the  wall  is  with  a  corridor, 
orpllery,  that  runs  along  the  top  of  it  from  one  platform  to  another; 
ana  both  platforms  and  corridor  arc  guarded  on  the  outside  with  a 
battlement  or  breast-work,  likewise  of  hewn  stone,  that  reigns  along  the 
one,  and  an>und  the  others,  all  about  the  castle. 

Without  the  wall,  on  the  one  side,  is  the  river,  a  hundred  and  fiAy 
iert  broad  and  five  and  twenty  feet  deep,  bordered  all  along,  on  both 
udrs,  with  a  large  quay  or  landing-place,  revested  with  hewn  stone, 
tbe  channel  of  the  river  being  incrusted  with  the  same;  on  all  the  other 
afe^  there  is  the  ditch,  being  a  moat,  or  wet  ditch,  sixty  feet  broad, 
ud  twelve  feet  deep,  having  its  scarp  and  counterscarp  incrusted  with 
Moap,  likewise  hewn,  and  being  supplied  with  water  from  the  river. 
Over  the  river  on  the  one  side,  and  over  the  ditch  on  the  other,  before 
the  two  gates,  are  as  many  bridges,  giving  passage  into,  and  out  from 
the  cattle,  and  having  at  the  outer  ends  of  them  streets,  that  run  from 
tkcnce  thorough  the  town :  They  were  anciently  draw-bridges  of  timber, 
bat  now  they  are  fixed  ones  of  stone.   The  one  over  the  river  is  the  most 
lenarkable,  consisting  of  five  arches,  fifteen  feet  broad,  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  long,  the  channel  there  being  so  wide;  being  terminated 
la  the  top  with  a  causey,  or  street,  guarded  on  both  sides  with  a  balus- 
tmde  or  rail:  the  whole  of  hewn  stone.    It  was  anciently  called  the 
Castlo-Bridge;  but  now  it  is  named  the  Iron-Bridge:    It  is  just  five- 
hoadred  paces  distant  from  the  Turned  Bridge,  which  makes  a  part  of 
Kiag  Chilperick's  inclosure  of  the  town,  down  towards  the  north ;  and 
fiactly  ia  the  place  where  the  island  was,  in  which  stood  the  ancient 
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tower  of  the  Nervii,  their  castle  having  been  built  on  the  river-fide,  npoi 
the  ground  where  the  bridge  ends,  towards  the  east,  which  is  now  occ» 
pied  with  a  comer  of  King  Henry's  castle,  for,  of  the  ancient  tower  and 
castle  of  the  Nervii,  there  is  not  now  the  least  vestige  to  be  seen. 

And  this  is  that  castle  of  Toumay,  which  was  built  by  the  orderni 
King  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  during  the  time  that  the  En^bl 
staid  there.  It  is  of  an  oblong  square,  or  parallelf^rammatick  figoie, 
lying  along  the  river-side  on  the  east,  five-hundred  paces  from  the  ton, 
down  towards  the  north,  and  stretching  itself  out  from  south  to  noftb, 
the  river  running  the  same  way.  Its  length,  taking  it  from  the  aoutbi 
side  to  the  other  side  parallel,  is  just  five-hundred  common  paces,  thai 
is,  two-hundred  and  fifty  geometrical  paces,  or  the  sixth  part  of  i 
British  mile;  its  breadth,  reckoning  from  the  riverside  to  the  oAei 
parallel,  three-hundred  common  paces,  or  the  tenth  part  of  a  Britiili 
mile;  and  its  circumference  within,  on  the  inside  the  wall,  is  aboat 
fifteen-hundred  common  paces,  that  is,  seven-hundred  and  fifty  gro- 
metrical  paces,  or  half  a  British  mile;  but  without,  on  the  outside  ol 
the  ditch,  it  will  be  as  good  as  two  thousand  common  paces,  or  a  thott- 
sand  geometrical  paces,  or  two  thirds  of  a  British  mile. 

This  is  the  condition  that  Toumay  was  in,  at  the  time  that  the  En^ 
Hsh  were  there.  It  consisted  of  the  old  town,  inclosed  by  King  ChU- 
perick  the  First  of  France;  of  several  suburbs  all  around,  occttkmed 
by  a  throng  of  people  from  a  great  miny  foreign  countries,  especially 
from  France  and  Burgundy;  and  of  the  new  castle,  or  citadel,  built  fay 
King  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  without  the  town,  upon  the  east- 
side  the  river,  down  towards  the  north. 

The  English  kept  it  five  years,  that  is,  from  .the  year  of  our  Lord 
1S13,  to  1518,  in  the  days  of  Francis  the  First,  King  of  France;  who^ 
having  made  his  peace  with  King  Henry,  and  given  him  a  sum  of  money, 
to  reimburse  htm  of  the  charges  he  hid  been  at  in  building  a  citadel  at 
Toumay,  and  King  Henry  not  caring  to  retain  a  place  so  remote  from 
his  other  territories,  the  English  were  content  to  evacuate  it,  and  it 
returned  again  to  the  dominion  of  the  French,  who  lost  it  in  a  short  tine 
to  the  Spaniards.  For  the  same  King  Francis  the  First  of  France^ 
having  violent  war  then  with  Charles  the  Fifth,  King  of  Spain,  Emperor 
of  Germany,  and  Earl  of  Flanders,  in  the  year  1521,  the  Emperor 
Charles  sent  thither  an  army,  which  immediately  sat  down  befon 
Toumay,  and  took  it  in  a  few  days. 

The  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  having  got  it  into  his  hands,  and  con- 
sidering that  it  was  a  member  of  the  Eiarldom  of  Flanders,  and  aa 
advantageous  post  upon  the  river  Scheld,  he  resolved  well  to  keep  it, 
if  he  could,  and  to  prevent  the  French  from  coming  there  again.  So, 
to  the  end  he  might  be  able  to  do  that  efiectually,  he  resolved  to  have  it 
fortified  at  a  better  rate  than  ever  it  had  been  before ;  and  coDsidering 
that  then,  after  the  invention  of  powder  and  guns,  neither  the  wall 
about  King  Chilperick  the  First's  town,  nor  that  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth's  ci^e,  was  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  out  against  an  enemy,  he 
thereupon  was  the  first  who  conceived  the  design  of  having  it  fortified 
with  a  rampart;  and  because  the  town,  by  reason  of  its  eKCfeacesce 
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kto  tuburbs,  which  by  that  time  were  likewise  grown  contidenible, 
nquired  a  new  inclosure,  he  designed  further,  that  that  rampart  should 
iidoee  and  go  clear  round  it,  by  the  far  ends  of  all  the  suburbs,  so  as 
IS  take  in  King  Cbilperick's  town,  King  Hcnr/s  castle,  the  suburbs, 
lad  all  that  was  on  it.  Which  design  ho  immediately  took  care  to  have 
pat  in  execution,  beginning,  the  very  year  following,  being  1 599,  to 
cat  out  the  ditch,  and  throw  up  the  rampart,  making  both  to  go  quite 
nwnd  the  town,  by  the  outer  ends  of  the  suburbs  and  caslle,  so  as  to 
sonoond  and  shut  up  all.  And  this  is  the  third  and  last  inclosureof 
Toumay,  which  gave  birth  to  what  they  call  the  New  Town,  that  is, 
dMi  part  of  it  which  is  included  between  the  two  last  incloturet. 

Tlus  last  inclofture  of  the  Emperor  Charles's  is  still  on  foot,  and 
jadre;  and,  tho'  it  be  now  very  near  two<-hundred  years  old,  yet  it 
it  is  all  that  Tournay  has  about  it. 

it  is  not  a  simple  wall  of  stone,  as  King  Cfailperick's  inclnsure  is,  but 
a  rampart  of  earth  thrown  up,  built  in  the  ancient  fashion,  not  after  the 
modern;  everyway  irregular,  not  according  to  art;  and  fortified  with 
bttlwarla,  not  bastions:  being  a  groai  piece  of  Gothick  architectuK, 
that  discoven,  by  fu  face,  both  the  age  it  was  done  in,  and  the  hands 
who  did  it ;  for  one  sees  in  it  a  mixture  of  an  ancient  and  modem  work 
together,  that  points  out  a  turning,  or  changing,  from  the  <Mie  to  the 
other,  the  whole  accompanied  with  a  Spanish  air;  and  tho^  the  French, 
at  that  lime,  beggn  to  understand  a  little  the  modem  way  of  building 
and  fortifying,  yet  the  knowledge  of  it  did  not  so  soon  come  the  length 
of  being  comprehended  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  hard  to  tell  its  dimen- 
sions, because  of  its  irregularity ;  for  we  could  not  take  them  otherwise, 
than  measuring  them  by  common  paces,  which  wc  did,  walking  it  on 
foot  all  the  way,  both  within  and  without  the  town :  So,  according  to 
what  we  found,  I  shall  give  a  description  of  it,  as  full  and  exact  as  is 
pomible ;  and  to  begin  with  its  plan. 

it  is  built  in  form  of  a  parabola,  or  figure  oblong  and  round,  of  an 
oral  kind ;  consisting  of  two  parts  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  river,  and 
baring  seven  gates  in  it,  two  bluiccs,  and  about  eighty  bulwarks,  on  both 
tides  the  town. 

The  great  semidiamcter  of  the  interior  parabola  is  ju«tt  a  thousand 
common  paces,  that  is,  five-hundred  gc*oroi'trical  paces,  or  a  third  part 
of  a  British  mile;  which,  doubled,  makes  the  length  of  the  ground, 
within  this  parabola,  two-thousand  common  paces,  or  a  thousand  geo* 
metrical  paces,  or  two  third  parts  of  a  British  mile.  The  great  semidi- 
smeter  of  the  exterior  parabola  is  a  thousand  and  forty-two  common 
paccv,  thai  it,  five-hundred  and  twenty-one  geometrical  paces,  or  somc- 
vhaimorethanathirdof  aBritisbmiie;  which,  doubled,  makes  the  length 
of  the  ground  within  this  parabola,  or  the  gn*ati^t  length  of  the  place, 
take  it  which  way  you  will,  two-thousand  and  eighty-four  common 
paco,  or  a  thousand  and  forty- two  geometrical  puct-s,  or  somewhat 
more  than  two  thirds  of  a  British  mile.  The  little  semidiameter  of  the 
interior  parabola  is  just  seven-hundred  and  fifty  common  paces,  that  is, 
three-hundred  and  seventy-five  geometrical  paces,  or  a  quarter  of  a 
3ritnhmilc;  which|  doubled,  makes  the  breadth  of  the  ground,  within 
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this  parabola,  fifteen-hukidTed  common  paon,  or  tevoiJiaDditd  and 
fifty  gpBometrical  paces,  or  half  a  British  mile.  The  little  Mmidiaiiwler 
of  the  exterior  parabola  »  seren-bundred  and  ninety-two  oomnon  paeo, 
that  it,  three-bundred  and  ninety-six  geometrical  paces,  or  somewhat 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  British  mile;  which,  doubled,  makes  the 
breadth  of  the  ground  within  this  parabola,  or  the  greatest  breadth  of 
the  place,  take  it  which  way  you  will,  tifti-cn-hundred  and  Hghty-fonr 
common  paces,  or  seven-hundred  and  ninety-two  geometrical  paces,  or 
aomewhat  more  than  half  a  British  mile.  The  circumference  of  the 
interior  parabola  is  just  six-thousand  common  paces,  that  is,  threes- 
thousand  geometrical  paces,  or  two  British  miles;  and  thedrcumfeRoce 
of  the  exterior  parabola,  six-thousand  two-hundred  and  fifty.two 
common  paces,  or  three-thousand  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  geometrical 
paces,  or  somewhat  more  than  two  British  miles.  But  the  circun- 
ference,  measuring  it  upon  the  top  of  the  rampart,  going  along  the 
corridor,  or  terra-plain,  and  around  the  platforms,  orterrasses,  1^  the 
foot  of  the  battlement,  or  parapet,  and  reckoning  all  the  sides  and 
turnings  of  the  ramparts  and  bulwarks,  or  the  greatest  circumfrrence  of 
the  place,  take  it  which  way  you  will,  is  eight-thousand  two-hundred 
and  forty  common  paces,  that  is,  four-thousand  a  hundred  and  twenty 
geometrical  paces,  or  two  British  miles,  and  somewhat  more  than  two 
Uiirds  of  a  mile. 

There  are  seven  gates  in  it :  Four  in  that  part  of  it,  which  suntmnds 
the  greater  part  of  the  town,  on  the  west  side  the  river,  commonly 
called  the  High  Town,  standing  on  a  hill ;  and  three  in  that  part, 
which  surrounds  theleiser  part  of  the  town,  on  the  east  ride  the  river, 
named  the  Low  Town,  lying  in  a  plain.  These  seven  gates  in  this 
rampart  are  built  answerable  to  as  many  of  those  that  are  in  King 
Chilperick's  wall ;  but  most  of  them  with  different  names.  The  gates 
on  the  west  side,  in  the  rampart  about  the  High  Town,  beginning  at 
the  river,  at  the  upper  end  towards  the  south,  from  thvnce  going  west- 
wards, and  so  round,  are  reckoned  in  this  order,  and  thus  named : 
The  Valenciennes-gate,  that  answers  to  S.  Catharine^s-gate,  in  King 
Chilperick's-wall;  S.  Martin's-gate,  that  answei^  to  the  gate  of  the  same 
name;  the  Lisle- gate,  answering  to  S.  Quinlin's-gate ;  and  the  Seven 
Fountains  gate,  to  Our  Lady's-gatr.  Those  on  the  east  side,  in  the 
rampart  al^ut  the  Low  Town,  beginning  at  the  river,  at  the  lower  end 
towards  the  north,  from  thence  going  eastwards,  round,  arc  reckoned 
and  named  so :  The  Brail-gate,  that  answers  to  the  Country-gpUe  in 
King  Henry^s  castle'wall;  the  Mortal-gate,  answering  toS.  BriceVgile; 
and  the  Sorrowful's-gate,  to  the  Hospital-gate. 

Upon  the  river,  at  each  end  of  the  town,  there  was  a  pannel,  or  pieces 
of  wall,  having  three  gates  in  it  for  the  water  to  pass  thorough,  built  by 
the  Spaniards,  to  join  the  rampart  on  the  one  side,  and  that  on  the  odier 
side  together,  and  so  to  compleat  the  inclosure.  But,  since  the  French 
came  last  there,  they  have  destroyed  those  pannels  of  wall,  and  put 
sluices  in  their  room,  which  serves  the  turn  of  joining  the  two  rampaits, 
and  compleating  the  inclosure  to  better  purpose;  because,  besides  the 
joining  of  the  ramparts,  by  these  sluices,  they  have  the  command  of  the 
river-water,  so  as  to  be  able  to  let  it  out,  or  keep  it  in,  or  make  of  it 
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vbt  they  pleue;  fibereas  by  tboM  pannels  of  wall  tbey  could  do  notbing 
vilh  iL 

It  it  fortified  all  about  with  round  bulwarks*  at  tbe  distance  of  a 
huadred  paces  one  from  another;  and  every  one  of  Uiose  gates  and  sluices 
iiio  planted  in  the  middle,  between  two  bulwarks,  one  on  each  side  of 
it,  snd  so  nigh  one  another,  that  it  is  equally  defended  and  hid  between 
tka.  They  are  all  placed  at  the  outer  ends,  as  the  others  arcat  the 
iawr  ends,  of  as  many  of  the  suburbs,  which,  because  they  lie  between 
ik  two,  are  indifferently  called  by  both  their  names. 

As  Kh'  its  profile,  the  rampart,  the  gates,  the  bulwarks,  and  all  that 
iiOB  it,  built  wholly  of  earth  thrown  up,  revested  on  the  outside  with 
one  fande  of  hewn  stone,  and  on  the  inside  incrusted  with  another  of 
tbe  sanw:   The  rampart  and  gates  being  to  the  thickness  of  seventy 
ktt,  that  tt,  reckoning  the  mass  of  earth,  with  the  revesture  and  incrus^ 
taie  of  stone,  and  to  3ie  height  of  eight  and  twenty ;  the  bulwarks  to 
the  solidity  of  five  and  thirty  leet,  and  to  the  same  height  with  the 
lampart,  according  to  the  common  practice,  except  those  defending  the 
gptes  and  sluices;  which,  though  tbcv  be  to  the  same  solidity  with  the 
cdioi,  vet  are  iu  height  a  third  part  higher,  that  is,  two  and  forty  feet 
U^,  after  the  manner  practised  in  the  towen  of  the  Aurelian  wall  about 
AoBie.  The  rampart  and  gates  are  terminated  in  the  top  with  a  grand  cor* 
xidor.  or  nlleiy,  being  a  kind  of  terr»^lain,  running  round  the  bulwarks 
vithgruMplatiorms,  or  terrasscs;  and  both  platforms  and  terra-plain  are 
gnarded  on  the  outside  with  a  grand  battlement,  or  breast-work,  being 
m  kind  of  parapet,  likewise  of  earth  cast  up,  revested  and  incrusted  with 
ftcwn  stone,  to  the  thickness  of  one  and  twenty  feet,  and  to  the  height  of 
arfvn,  fouiided  upon  the  top  of  the  rampart  and  bulwarks,  and  reigning 
along  the  lerra-plain,  and  around  the  platforms  all  about  the  town. 
By  which  means,  though  the  rampart  be  seventy  feet  thick,  yet  the 
Cerra  plain  iu  the  top  of  it  comes  to  be  only  forty-nine  feet  broad,  by 
rtaion  that  one  and  twenty  feet,  the  thickness  of  the  parapet,  is  taken 
from  it;  and  the  parapet  going  round  the  bulwarks,  as  well  as  along  the 
lasBpart,  the  breadth  of  their  platforms  comes  also  to  be  diminished  in 
proportion. 

Without  the  rampart  is  the  dilch,  a  hundred  and  five  feet  broad,  and 
fDorteen  icet  deep;  being  cut  out  of  the  earth,  and  having  its  scarp  and 
counterscarp  incrusted  with  hewn  stone.  It  is  a  moat,  or  wet  ditch, 
Ml  the  one  side  the  river,  towards  the  east,  where  the  ground  is  a  level, 
or  plain,  and  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  river,  as  also  from  the 
fitnc  brook,  which  falls  into  it  on  the  same  side ;  on  the  other  side, 
Ibvrtrds  the  west,  where  the  ground  is  a  rising  ground,  or  hill,  it  is  diy. 
Over  it,  on  both  sides,  before  the  gati>s  in  the  rampart,  are  seven  draw- 
bridges, that  is,  one  before  each  gate,  giving  passage  into,  and  out  from 
ibc  town,  and  having  at  the  uuter  ends  of  them  as  many  highwa}'s,  that 
(nm  thence  run  out  into  the  neighbouring  country,  and  have  each  the 
sane  name  with  the  gate  it  runs  out  from. 

That  was  the  condition  ofTournay  in  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth's 
Hac,  and  this  is  all  the  length  the  new  inclosure  and  fortiAcations  of 
the  covD  OUM  in  his  reign;  for,  according  to  the  knowledge  that  the 
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Spaniards  had  of  the  art  of  military  architecture  in  those  days,  i 
was  surrounded  with  a  rampart  and  a  ditch,  they  reckoned  it  cqiii| 
fortified. 

It  continued  so,  in  the  same  state,  without  any  farther  additioii 
strength,  and  in  the  power  of  the  princes  of  the  same  nation,  as 
reckoned  a  member  of  the  caridom  of  Flanders,  till  the  year  of  oui 
1579*  in  the  days  of  Philip  the  Second,  King  of  Spain,  die  En 
Charleses  only  son,  and  his  successor  in  the  earldom  of  Flandeia. 
prince,  in  his  time,  had  little  war  with  the  French,  who  had  ben 
his&the/s  enemies;  but  had  a  very  religious  war  with  the  State»-Gi 
of  the  United  Provinces,  who  were  naturally  his  subjtctSi  and  had 
a  general  defection  from  him,  because  of'^  his  cruelty  and  opm 
towards  them,  upon  the  account  of  the  diffeKuce  of  religion  M 
him  and  them,  they  being  protestants,  and  he  a  papist,  and  had  t 
lished  a  coromonwcakh  of  their  own.  The  people  of  Toumay  had  I 
early  to  join  with  the  States-General ;  for,  in  the  year  1576,  theyaa 
with  them  at  the  pacification  of  Ghent:  And,  in  this  year  1579 
states  being  unite<Mpto  a  commonwealth  bv  the  union  of  Utrecht, 
of  Toumay  entered  ihto  an  alliance  with  them,  against  King  PhiU 
Second ;  from  which  tiipe  they  were  an  independent  state,  and  mi 
themselves  after  their  own  mind,  as  allies  of  the  States-GeneraL 

In  this  condition  it  continued  till  the  year  of  our  Lord  1581,  i: 
days  of  theaame  King  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain;  who  haviu 
Prince  Alexander  of  Parma  into  the  Low-Countries,  in  quaw 
governor;  and  having  given  him  a  commission,  to  use  all  means  to  re 
his  discontented  subjects  to  their  allegiance,  and  the  Prince  of  P. 
being  in  Flanders,  and  considering  of  what  importance  Toumay  m 
be  to  him,  for  the  securing  of  sevejul  other  places,  in  the  midst  of  n 
it  stands,  he  catched  hold  of  an  occasion,  when  Prince  Peter  of  Eapj 
governor  of  it,  marched  out  to  go  towards  Ghent,  and  carried  i 
with  him  the  best  part  of  the  garison,  to  join  and  to  hrad  the  am 
the  States-General  there ;  and  first  making  shew,  as  if  he  would 
followed  the  Prince  of  Espinoy,  and  continuing  to  do  so  till  he  wai 
of  sight  of  Tournay,  he  then  suddenly  turned  about  towards  the  t 
besieged  it,  and  took  it  in  six  weeks. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Tournay,  that,  thongh  the  town  at 
time  wanted  both  ^veroor  and  garison,  and  there  was  nobody  in 
fa^tle  but  the  Princess  of  Espinoy,  the  governor's  lady,  with  tm 
Uiree  companies  of  foot,  her  guards;  though  it  was  besieged  wil 
great  army,  and  battered  with  a  great  numb^of  cannon;  yet  the  pe 
from  within  made  the  most  obstinate  defence  that  ever  was  heard 
For  not  only  men,  but  women,  not  only  burghers  and  boys,  but  w 
and  maids,  appeared  upon  the  rampart,  to  resbt  the  enemies  asni 
and  bdiaved  themselves  very  bravely.  The  Princess  of  Espinoy,  at 
head  of  her  ladies,  during  the  time  of  an  assault,  was  shot  through 
arm,  at  one  occasion.  At  another  occasion,  the  besiegers  having  9pr 
amine,  and  blown  up  a  part  of  the  rampart,  several  gentlewomen,  i 
had  been  on  the  terra-plain  upon  d^ty  at  the  time,  got  both  death  i 
burial  at  once  in  the  rums;  and,  the  Spaniards  entering  the  breach,  tl 
found  some  of  the  women  still  alive,  being  buried  in  the  miin  bnly  uf 
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dieihoolden;  and  the  Marquis  of  Renty,  who  commamled  theaaault, 
mug  •them  in  that  pickle,  he  admired  their  bravery,  pitied  their  con- 
iiitioii»  ordered  them  to  be  taken  out,  and  allowed  them  to  go  back  to 
the  town.  It  is  likewise  recorded,  that,  during  the  continuance  of  this 
mgt  of  Toumay,  one  Colonel  Prestoun,  a  Scotch  officer  in  the  service 
«f  the  states-general,  being  sent  off  by  the  Prince  of  Espinoy,  commander 
in  chief  of  theit  army,  with  a  party  of  three-hundred  horse  in  the  design 
Id  throw  them  into  the  town,  for  its  relief,  he  attacked  the  Spanish 
caap  before  Toumay  at  the  German  quarter,  where  the  Prince  of 
ChiBay,  general  of  the  artillery,  commanded ;  and  having  beat  the 
Spanish  f^t,  and  broke  through  the  German  horse,  he  not  only  forced 
Us  own  way  into  the  town,  with  all  his  own  troops,  but,  besides,  he 
carried  thirty  of  the  Prince  of  Chimay's  artillery*men  along  with  him. 
HowevffT»  all  this  did  not  save  the  place,  for  it  was  surrendered,  the 
durtieth  of  November,  1581,  after  a  siege  of  two  and  forty  days :  And 
•5  Toumay  returned  into  the  dominion  of  King  Philip  the  Second  of 
Spain. 

King  Philip  having  recovered  it  into  his  hands,  and  the'  religious 
war,  betwixt  him  and  the  state»-gencral,  becoming  more  violent,  thestates 
being  powerfully  assisted  by  their  protectrix,  Elisabeth  Queen  of  England, 
md  he  passionately  desirous  to  reduce  them  to  his  obedience ;  consi- 
dering the  weakness  of  the  defence  of  what  towns  he  held  in  Flanders, 
especially  of  Lisle  and  Toumay,  and  the  Spaniards  being  come  a  greater 
length  in  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  military  architecture,  than  former- 
ly, he  resolved  to  provide  for  the  further  security  of  these  towns  by  the 
MUtion  of  outworks  to  the  fortification.  So  accordingly,  m  the  year  of 
oar  Lord  1596,  for  the  better  defence  of  the  town  of  'n>umay,  to  supply 
the  defect  of  its  rampart,  he  ordered  the  ditch  to  be  enlarged  at  twelve 
different  places,  to  make  way  for  as  many  outworks  he  designed  to  plant 
in  it,  and  afterwards  raised  them,  being  a  kind  of  ravelin,  or  half-moon, 
one  before  each  of  the  seven  gates,  on  both  sides  the  town,  and  five 
more  at  other  convenient  places,  three  on  the  west  side,  and  two  on  the 
cast. 

What  kind  of  works  these  outworks  of  King  Phili(/s  were  then,  we 
cannot  precisely  tell ;  fur  now  they  arc  either  taken  in,  or  embodied 
with  the  French  new  works,  or  levelled.  However,  I  have  seen  a  drauj^ht 
of  them  in  the  parliament-hall  ut  Toumay  ;  by  which  it  appears,  that 
they  have  been  large  voluminous  works  built  of  earth,  revested  and 
incrusted  with  stone,  to  a  solidity  double  of  the  thickness  of  the  rampart, 
and  to  a  hoi<;ht  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  ditch,  where  they  wen^  planted ; 
trrminati'd  in  the  top  with  platforms,  guarded  on  the  one  side  with  battle* 
OMnts,  suitable  to  the  rc*st  of  the  fortification ;  planted  in  the  ditch  sur- 
rounding them ;  and  joined  to  the  scarp  on  the  inside,  and  to  the  coun- 
teiscarp  on  theouNide,  with  draw-bridges. 

By  this  means,  Tournay  was  then  become  indeed  pretty  strong,  ac- 
cording to  the  rate  of  reckoning  the  strength  of  towns  in  those  days; 
being  inclosed  with  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth's  rampart,  foitified 
with  good  bulwarks,  for  its  defence,  with  the  additional  defence  of  King 
Philip  the  Second's  outworks :  All  which,  at  that  time,  did  indeed 
render  it  strong;  but  noW  it  would  signify  nothing. 
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However,  it  continued  so,  in  the  same  state,  and  in  the  power 
of  the  princes  of  the  same  nation,  without  any  change  or  revolu- 
tion befalling  it,  either  in  its  edifices  or  government,  til!  the  days  of 
Charles  the  Second,  late  King  of  Spain ;  who  having  sharp  war,  in  hia 
time,  with  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  the  present  King  of  France,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1 66*7, King  Lewis  marched  an  army  intoFlandeis,  came 
before  Toumay,  besieged  it,  and  took  it  in  a  very  sheet  time:  So  once 
more  k  returned  into  the  power  of  the  French.  He  also  took  Lisle  and 
Douay,  and  several  other  towns,  the  same  year,  and  put  King  Chaika 
so  hardly  to  it,  that,  the  next  year  1 668,  a  peace  being  concluded  at 
Aix  la  Chapelle  between  these  two  princes,  by  an  article  of  that  treaty^ 
King  Charles  was  obliged  to  resign  to  King  Lewis  the  town  of  Toumay, 
and  some  others,  for  ever. 

King  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  having  got  Toumay  into  his  hands,  and 
knowing  the  importance  of  the  place;  considering  how  weakly  itwaa 
fortified,  and  the  French  then  being  come  a  length  in  the  knowledge  of 
military  architecture  before  other  nations;  and  though  he  but  lately  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  Spain,  yet  having  a  mind  to  observe  it  no  longer 
than  it  should  serve  his  turn,  and  in  the  case  of  war,  foreseeing  how 
useful  and  advantageous  a  post  Toumay  would  be  to  him,  for  preserving 
the  country  he  had  already  conquered,  and  for  pushing  on  his  conqoesls 
further,  he  thereupon  resolved  well  with  himself  to  keep  it,  as  long  as 
he  could,  and,  to  that  end,  immediately  begun  to  take  care  to  have  it 
compleatly  fortified,  with  all  the  art  and  skill  imaginable,  and  g^vethe 
direction  of  the  work  to  the  famous  Monsieur  de  Vauban,  his  chief 
cngmeer,  who  has  indeed  acquitted  himself  very  handsomely  in  it* 

Monsieur  dc  Vauban,  having  got  such  a  commission,  proceeded  in 
this  manner  in  the  execution  of  it :  First,  he  considered,  that,  as  for 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth's  rampart,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
with  it,  because  of  the  facades  of  hewn  stone,  with  which  it  was  revested, 
and  incrusted,  without  throwing  it  all  down,  and  rebuilding  a  new  one, 
which  would  have  run  out  to  a  prodigious  charge;  and  for  that  he 
thought  there  was  not  so  great  need  there,  as  elsewhere.  Besides,  he 
reckoned,  that,  whatever  weakness  there  was  in  or  about  the  rampart, 
it  might  be  best  corrected  by  a  suitable  contrivance  in  the  design  and 
execution  of  the  outworks.  As  for  King  Philip  the  Second's  outworks, 
he  resolved  either  to  take  in  and  embody  them  in  those  that  he  himself 
designed,  or  to  level  them. 

So,  without  iiuisting  upon  the  defects  of  the  rampart,  he  immediatdy 
proceeded  to  the  construction  of  the  outworks ;  and,  having  cleaned 
the  ditch,  and  enlarged  it  in  such  and  such  places,  so  as  that  it  might 
be  capable  of  the  works  he  designed  in  it,  he  planted  it  abundantly  with 
ravelins,  half-moons,  horn -works,  and  all  the  other  kinds  that  he  thought 
proper  for  the  ground,  and  for  correcting  the  faults  he  observed  in  tha 
situation  and  fortification  of  the  town ;  especially  he  built  four  great 
horn-works,  three  on  the  one  side  of  the  town,  towards  the  west,  when 
the  ground  is  a  rising  ground,  oi'  bill;  and  one  on  the  other  side,  to* 
wards  the  east,  where  it  is  a  level,  or  plain;  all  large  voluminous  works 
running  out  from  the  rampart  intothe  neighbouring  country,  so  as  to 
inclose  and  take  in  all  the  heights,  and  ot^r  eminences,  that  did  any 
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»«J  prgadice,  or  weaken  its  defence.  Then,  to  secure  all,  he  raised  a 
noble  citadel,  immediately  without  the  town,  at  the  upper  end  of  it, 
towards  the  south,  and  on  the  west-side  the  rirer,  being  the  hill-aide,  in 
t  place,  where  the  ground  is  higher  than  any  where  cIk  near  the  town ; 
in  the  iMiiMing  of  which,  he  employed  all  the  art  and  skill,  he  was 
mmitrei,  in  military  architecture,  both  as  to  design  and  execution,  so 
H  to  lender  it  a  fortress  of  great  beauty,  as  well  as  of  great  strength. 
And,  M  it  is  commonly  said  to  be  one  of  De  Vauban's  master-pieces,  so 
it  is  oortainly  one  of  the  most  regular,  as  well  as  it  has  been  one  of  the 
MHC  chargeable  pieces  of  fortifioition  in  the  world;  though  I  will  not 
■7  it  is  one  of  the  strong^t,  because  of  its  being  situate  on  a  height, 
ipoa  a  ground  that  is  very  capable  of  being  mined,  and  where  mmet 
amy  have  dreadful  effects.  The  horn-works  on  the  same  bide  of  the 
towa  are  liable  to  the  same  inconveniency,  being  situate  the  same  way; 
igffmr  which  inconveniency,  the  architect  has  provided  all  the  remedy 
that  can  be,  that  is,  countermines:  for  both  citadel  and  horn-works^ 
sad  all  the  other  out-works,  on  that  hill-side  the  town,  are  intirdy 
coaoeermined  beforehand;  on  the  other  side,  being  a  plain,  the  works 
na  not  liable  to  such  an  inconveniency,  and,  consequently,  there  is  no 
and  of  aach  a  remedy.  So  that,  if  ever  an  enemy  comes  about 
Ibnmayt  and  attacks  it  on  the  high  side  of  the  town,  where  the  citadel 
md  three  of  the  horn-works  are,  they  dare  do  it  only  by  mining;  and, 
the  g^wiod  there  being  before-hand  countermined,  if  they  be  not  both 
fny  wary  and  very  lucky,  they  may  meet  with  dreadful  rencounters. 
Aaidy  whentas,  on  that  high  side,  they  have  fire  to  deal  withal,  on  the 
other  side,  being  low,  there  is  water;  for,  though  the  ground  there  be 
somewhat  draineid,  yet  it  is  still  a  little  marshy;  and,  in  the  case  of  a 
aege,  the  besieged  can,  by  shutting  the  sluices  upon  the  river,  overflow 
Chr  whole  country  on  that  side  with  water.  Hy  this  means,  Toumay, 
by  nature  and  art  together,  is  a  town  complcatly  fortified,  and  abund- 
latly  strong.  For  if,  on  the  one  side,  it  be  naturally  weak,  because  of 
its  dry  situation  upon  a  hill,  art  has  provided  there  abundance  of  out- 
works, and  those  outworks  countermined,  to  remedy  that  defect.  If, 
oa  the  other  side,  it  be  artificially  weak,  by  reason  of  fewer  outworks 
there,  and  these  outworks  not  countermined,  nature  has  provided  a  wet 
atoatioQ  in  a  plain,  to  counterbalance  that  want.  So  that  nature  and 
srt  have  conspired  together,  to  render  it  a  place  of  strength.  However, 
there  is  nothing,  that  art  has  fortified,  but  art  can  take  it;  nor  any 
thing,  that  nature  has  made  strong,  but  what  wit  may  overcome. 
Aad  the  surest  and  safest,  as  well  as  the  mest  effectual  and  successAil 
iray,  to  besi<>gc  Toumay,  would,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be  in  this 
ttaaoer:  To  make  feint  attacks  on  the  high  side  the  town,  where  there 
sre  countermines,  and  to  make  real  attacks  on  the  low  side,  where  there 
•re  none;  and,  because  of  the  inconvctiiency  of  water  on  that  side,  to 
begin  early  to  batter  the  sluices,  that  keep  it  up ;  which  being  destroyed, 
the  water  will  run  clc^r  away  along  the  channel  of  the  river,  an  J  the 
lioond  on  that  side  become  good  grouiMl,  and  the  besiegeni  attacks  may 
|o  <m  a^pace,  with  a  great  deal  of  safety,  and  with  all  the  success 
iMginable;  whereas,  if  the  real  attacks  be  on  the  high  side,  where  the 
fpoaod  b  natttially  good,  but  countermiBedi  by  beginning  early  to  dia- 
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coTer  the  coontermines,  the  attacks  may  indeed  be  carried  on,  bo 
slowly,  with  a  great  deal  of  danger,  and  with  a  sacoess  that  will  alway 
be  doubtful. 

Buty  because  there  is  such  variety  in  the  French  fortificatioos  abcNi 
Toumay,  such  excellency  appears  in  Monsieur  De  Vauban't  worb 
where  ever  they  are,  and  such  regularity  is  to  be  seen,  in  all  that  he  ha 
done  there,  both  as  to  design  and  execution,  both  in  plan  and  {wofik 
I  shall  therefore  be  at  pains  co  give  a  conpleat  description  of  these  o«l 
works,  and  an  exact  account  of  their  dimensions,  for  th««satisfiu:tioi 
of  the  curious :  And,  to  do  it  in  order,  I  shall  b^n  with  the  dtadd 
on  the  south  side  the  town,  upon  the  west  side  the  river;  from  thencag 
northwards,  and  so  round.    And,  first,  as  to  its  plan : 

It  is  built  in  form  of  a  pentagon,  or  figure  ha^^ing  five  equal  sides 
having  just  so  many  courtincs,  as  many  bastions,  and  two  gates,  al 
royal  work,  that  is,  regular,  and  according  to  art;  so  that  we  finw 
it  an  easy  matter  to  take  its  dimensions  both  in  whole  and  in  part,  aiM 
to  do  it  both  exactly  and  compleatly. 

Thesemidiameter  of  the  interior  polygon  is  just  seven-hundred  an 
£ve  feet;  which,  doubled,  makes  the  length,  or  breadth  (they  bcnq 
equal)  of  the  ground  within  tbu  polygon  a  thousand  four  hundred  wm 
ten  ficet,  that  is,  two  hundred  and  eighty  two  geometrical  paces,  or  mm 
the  fifth  part  of  a  British  mile.   The  semidiameter  of  the  exterior  polv 
gon  IS  xiine  hundred  and  three  feet;  which,  doubled,  makes  the  ki^|n 
or  breadth  of  the  ground  within  this  polygon,  or  the  greatest  length  a 
breadth  of  the  fortress,  take  it  which  way  you  will,  a  thousand 
hundred  and  six  feet,  that  is,  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  gpomdrica 
paces  and  a  foot,  or  near  a  quarter  of  a  British  mile.   Each  ddeof  dbi 
interior  polygon  is  just  eight  hundred  and  nine  feet;  which,  multipliec 
by  five  (there  being  so  many  sides  in  it)  makes  the  circumference  of  thi 
polygon  four  thousand  and  forty  five  feet,  that  is,  eight  hundred  mk 
nine  geometrical  paces,  or  somewhat  more  than  half  a  British  miia 
Each  side  of  the  exterior  polygon  is  a  thousand  and  forty  two  fiseC 
which,  multiplied  by  five  (there  being  so  many  sides  in  it)  makes  tk 
circumference  of  this  polygon  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  ten  fcef, 
that  is,  a  thousand  and  forty  two  geometrical  paces,  or  somewhat  mon 
than  two  third  parts  of  a  British  mile.   But  the  circumference,  warn 
suring  it  on  the  outside,  going  round  by  the  foot  of  the  rampart,  aloii| 
the  way  that  is  called  the  Round  Way,  and  reckoning  all  the  sides  and 
angles,  or  turnings  in  and  out,  of  the  courtines  and  bastions,  or  the 
greatest  circumference  of  the  fortress,  is  a  great  deal  more,  in  tha 
manner:   The  length  of  each  courtine  is  four  hundred  and  eighty  feel, 
and  the  circumference  of  each  bastion  eight  hundred  and  ninety,  in  Chh 
manner:    Each  demigorge  a  hundred  and  fifteen  feet,  each  flank  nine^, 
and  each  fecc  two  hundred  and  forty  ;*  ivhich,  doubled  (there  being  two 
of  each)  and  added  together,  maVe  the  circumference  so  much,  as  I 
have  said :    And  the  length  of  the  courtines,  multiplied  by  fiv«(theit 
being  so  many  of  them)  widi  the  circumference  of  the  bastions  (sub- 
tracting the  demigorges)  likewise  multiplied  by  five  (there  being  so  maay 
of  them)  and  added  together,  tiiat  is,  the  length  of  all  the  comtiwi; 
flanks,  and  faces  in  the  rampart,  added  togemer,  makes  the  dicttn» 
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krmct  t»  the  outside,  or  the  greatest  circumference  of  the  fortresi^ 
nke  it  which  way  you  will,  exactly  fire  thousand  and  seven  hundred 
fecC»  or  a  thousand  a  hundred  and  forty  geometrical  paces,  or  some- 
vhaC  More  than  three  quarters  of  a  British  mile. 

As  to  the  profile  of  it,  it  is  a  rampart  of  earth  cast  up,  revested  on 
tke  owlttdc^  and  incrusted  on  the  inside,  with  a  facade  of  hewn  stone*. 

Its  bmdth  at  the  bottom  is  sixty-six  feet,  that  is,  reckoning  the  masss 
of  earth,  with  the  rcvesture  and  incrusture  of  stone ;  its  inward  talud, 
wslopni^  fifteen  feet;  and  outward  talud  seven  and  a  half:  Its  height 
itea  feet,  and  its  breadth  at  the  top  forty  three  and  a  half.  Hie  has- 
tisas  jue  terminated  in  the  top  with  platforms,  or  terrasses,  as  thecour- 
tM  an  with  a  terr»>plain,  or  corridor,  or  gallery,  that  runs  along  the 
lip  of  the  rampart  from  one  platform  to  another ;  and  both  these  plat- 
faraa^  asMl  that  terra-plain,  are  guarded  on  the  outside  with  a  parapet, 
whattlment,  or  breast-work,  and  a  banquet,  or  footstep,  that  reign 
aisag  the  one,  and  around  the  others,  all  about  the  fortress:  The  one 
ktmg  thne  feet  broad,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  high;  the  other,  fifteen 
fat  broad  at  the  bottom,  a  foot  of  inward  talud,  two  feet  of  outward, 
flt  feet  lu^  on  the  inside,  four  feet  on  the  outside,  and  twelve  feet 
Imi  at  the  top..  Both  parapet  and  banquet  are  built  of  earth  thrown 
ip^  lestiteJ  and  incrusted  with  hewn  stone,  founded  upon  the  top  of 
i$  faaipart,  but  with  this  difference :  The  one  is  terminated  in  a  level, 
pnper  for  men  to  step  or  stand  on,  on  the  inside  towards  the  town,  and 
'-^m*^'  all  about ;  the  other  terminates  in  a  slope,  on  the  outside  to* 
Hfds  the  country,  proper  for  bullets  to  slip  or  slide  on,  and  is  all  about 
jtfiffnfTH^t^  with  embrasures,  or  portpholes,  and  merlons,  or  solid 

raes  between  the  port-holes.  By  this  means,  though  the  rampart  at 
top  be  forty-three  feet  and  a  half  broad,  yet  the  terra-plain  above 
ike  courtines  comes  to  be  only  twenty  five  feet  and  a  half ;  by  reason 
tkst  fifteen  feet,  the  breadth  of  the  parapet,  and  three  feet,  that  of  the 
bmqoet,  are  taken  from  it :  And,  the  parapet  and  banquet  going  a- 
retiid  the  bastions,  as  well  as  along  the  courtines,  their  platforms  come 
ako  to  be  diminished  in  proportion. 

There  are  but  two  gates  in  this  rampart :  The  one  towards  the  town, 
oiled  the  Royal  Gate;  the  other  towards  the  country,  named  the 
Dwphin-Gate.  They  arc  each  of  them  struck  out  in  the  middle  of  a 
cnartine,  where  they  stand  defended  by  the  two  neighbouring  bastions. 
Without  the  rampart,  there  is,  first,  the  round  way,  or  the  way  of  the 
fotads,  bcin|  a  corridor,  or  gallery,  fifteen  (cvi  broad,  guarded  en  the 
oiaide  with  lU  parapet  and  banquet,  otherwise  called  the  False  Bray, 
•bch  is  every  way  of  the  same  kind,  and  has  the  same  dimensions 
nk  the  Koyal  Parapet,  that  is,  the  parapet  of  the  rampart,  which  we 
hm  already  described.  Both  these  works  arc  built  of  earth  cast  up, 
itfCMed  aad  incrusted  with  hewn  stone ;  and  reign,  as  the  rampart  does, 
•U  about  the  fertrtis.  Without  the  False  Bray  is  the  berm,  or  fore-land, 
Wag  a  kind  of  bank,  six  feet  broad,  on  the  inside  of  the  ditch.  It  is 
of  «rth  revested  mith  stone.  Then  there  is  the  ditch,  being  a  dry 
fech,  aiaety-MX  4eet  broad  at  the  top ;  its  scarp,  or  inward  talud,  or 
thpiag,  tat  feet  i  and  counter-scarp,  or  outward  talud,  the  same ;  its 
kfjk  mk  tottf  and  its  bfcadtb  at  the  bottom  seventy  six.  It  is  cutout 
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of  the  earth,  has  its  scarp  and  counter-scarp  incrnsted  ^lik  hemn  tbnm 
accompanies  the  rampart  all  arovnd,  and  is  always  dryt  being  upon  thp 
top  6f  a  rising  ground,  or  hill,  where  no  water  comes. 

This  ditch  is  abundantly  planted  with  outworks,  in  this  mwanoPi 
First,  the  courtine  towards  the  town,  that  has  the  Royal  Gale  in  it,  ir 
defended  with  a  fortification  of  three  forts,  or  outworks :  The  one  in  40 
middle,  just  opposite-  to  the  gate,  being  a  large  ravelin ;  the  other  two 
are  small  quarter^moons,  one  before  each  fftce  of  the  ravelin,  near  tiM 
angle  of  the  shoulder.  Beginning  there  at  that  fint  courtine,  where  tbe 
Royal  Gate  is,  towards  the  town,  from  thence  going  southwards,  ronndf 
the  next  thing,  we  found  in  our  way,  was  the  King's  Bastion,  one  of  tha 
bastions  of  the  rampart,  which,  for  order's  sake,  we  shall  likewise  call, 
the  first  bastion.  Then  there  is  the  second  courtine,  also  towmrda  thp 
town,  before  which  is  repeated  a  fortification  of  a  large  ravelin,  and  two 
small  quarter*moons,  as  before.  Next  is  the  second  bastion,  calkd, 
the  Queen's  Bastion.  After  that,  comes  the  third  courtiue»  towanis 
theconntiy,  defended  with  a  fortification  of  .five  forts,  or  outwoiki: 
The  first,  in  the  middle,  just  opposite  to  the  courtine,  being  a  laifi 
ravelin,  as  before;  the  other  four  are  two  cut-works,  and  two  mall 
quarteMnoons,  covering  the  faces  of  the  ravelin ;  a  cut^work  and  n 
quartier-moon  being  before  each  £sce,  the  one  towards  the  an^  of  tha 
shoulder,  as  before,  the  other  towards  the  saiilant  angle.  Next  ia  tha 
third  ba^on,  named.  The  Dauphin's  Bastion.  Then  there  is  the  fourth 
courtine,  also,  towards  the  country,  having  the  Dauphin-gate  in  tha 
middle  of  it,  and  before  it  a  fortification  of  five  outworks,  a  ravelin,  two 
cntrworks,  and  two  quarter-moons,  repeated  and  disposed  in  the  aaaa 
order  as  before.  After  which,  is  the  fourth  bastion,  called,  The  Botioa 
of  Anjou*  Then  there  is  the  fifth  and  last  courtine*  ahio  towarda  iIm 
country,  defended  with  a  fortification  of  four  outworks :  The  first,  in 
the  middle,  a  ravelin,  as  before ;  the  other  three  are  a  cut-work,  and 
two  quarter-moons,  covering^the  faces  of  the  ravelin,  the  cut-work  and 
a  quarter-moon  being  before  the  left  face,  the  one  towards  the  an^  oC 
the  shoulder,  the  other  towards  the  saiilant  angle,  as  before ;  the  othor 

rirter-moon,  alone,  before  the  right  foce,  near  the  angle  of  tk 
ulder^  Last  of  all,  is  the  fifth  bastion,  named,  The  Bastion  oC  Oi^ 
leans.  After  which  ive  found  the  pourtine,  towards  the  town,  ham| 
the  Royal  Gale  ip  it,  from  whence  we  beg^  our  course  around  the 
fortress. 

All  these  outworks  are  built  of  earth  thrown  op,  revested  and  incnni* 
ed  with  hewn  stone,  and  have  their  design  and  execution,  their  plan  ani 
profile,  their  terra-plains,  parapets,  banquets,  and  the  jnpst,  suitable,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  other  (wrts  of  the  fortification ;  being  founded  in  tha 
ditch,  which  has  been  before-hand  enlarged  in  such  uid  such  pinoes, 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  them ;  and,  detached  from  the  scarp  on  tha  kmiB^. 
and  from  the  counterscarp  on  the  outside,  as  well  as  from  one  anoCfaert 
at  reasonable  distances ;  but  joined  both  to  scarp  and  coftatencarp,  as 
well  :is  ^o  one  another,  with  draw- bridges. 

Impiediately,  without  the  ditch,  there  is  the  covcrsdrway,  or  tha  wwf 
that  is  covered,  being  a  corridor,  or  gallery,  fifteen  feet  broad,  gomiM 
on  the  outside  with  i{s  parapet  and  banquet,  otherwise  namc^  tbe|Mi{ 
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Tbe  one  being  three  fcet  broad,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  bigb»  at  the  other 
btaquets  are;  tbe  other  sixty-nine  feet  broad  at  the  bottom ;  a  foot  of 
iivard  talud,  six  feet  high  on  the  inside,  and,  on  the  oatside,  it  b  aU  a 
cootinued  talud,  or  slope,  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  height,  and  ending 
ioKOBbly  at  the  bottom  ;  the  whole  tenailled  all  around :  Both  these 
voria  are  of  earth  revested  and  incrusted  with  stone ;  and  reign,  as  the 
mpart  does,  all  about  the  fortress.  Without  the  glacis,  last  of  all,  it 
esplanade,  beinga  gmnd  corridor  discovered,  or  a  part  of  thei)cigh* 
bawiag  country  levelled,  to  the  breadth  of  a  hundred  and  five  feet,  imd 
soooaipanying  the  glacis  all  round. 

Thk  citadel  is  built  without  the  town,  on  the  south-side,  and  on  the 
■mii4e  the  river,  where  the  bank  is  a  rising  ground^  or  hill,  upon  the 
my  higlbctt  spot  of  ground  about  Toumay,  in  the  design  to  command 
the  Iowa  on  the  one  hand»  and  the  country  on  the  odier ;  but  especially 
to  eoainiand  the  town^and  the  river,  they  both  lying  low  under  it,  to- 
vanfe  the  north  and  east,  and  it  approaching  with  its  outworks  to  the 
out,  within  the  dista\ice  of  four-hundred  paces,  and  to  the  other  adjoin- 
ii^  aa  near,  that  the  \>utworks  of  the  one  incroach  and  presume  upon 
the  fivlilications  of  the  othei ,  which  are  there  levelled,  to  make  way 
fe  tbem ;  so  that  they  not  only  take  up  all  the  ground  between  the 
nanpart  of  the  citadel  and  that  of  the  town,  but  also  enter  a  pretty  way 
vidiui  the  town,  there  being  a  grand  overture  made  in  the  £mperor 
Charles  the  Fifth's  rampart,  to  let  them  in.  The  two  extremities  of  this 
naipait  of  the  town  are  made  to  end  sloping,  in  a  right  line  upon  the 
||aai  of  the  citadel :  And,  in  the  space,  within  the  town,  between  this 
llaciiof  the  citadel,  and  King  Chilperick  the  First^s  wall,  the  buildings 
sie,  for  the  most  part,  thrown  down,  and  tbe  ground  where  they  stood 
ii  converted  into  a  grand  explanade,  having  in  length  a  thousand  paces, 
and  in  breadth  two-hundred ;  and  serving  as  a  grand  court  before  the 
dtadel  gale,  where  twenty  thousand  men  may  be  drawn  up  in  order  of 
Uttle.  By  this  means,  the  town  and  its  rampart  being  in  this  manner 
levelled,  as  well  as  the  country  and  its  hcdgi*s  discovered,  and  the 
Wiglits  and  other  eminences  inclosed,  the  citadel  seated  upon  tbe 
icry  highest  spot  of  ground  thereabouts  commands  intirely  all  a- 
raood. 

As  to  the  French  fortifications  about  the  town,  they  are  disposed  in 
tbs  order:  First,  that  part  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth's  ram- 
ptft,  that  adjoins  to  the  outworks  of  the  citadel,  on  the  inst-side  towards 
river,  running  from  the  sluice,  that  is  there  upon  the  one,  up  the 
iioeof  ^  hill,  to  the  glacis  of  the  other;  the  distance  between  those 
two,  being  four  hundred  paces,  has  been  lately  thrown  down,  and  is  re- 
Wilt  in  a  new  way,  so  as  to  make  a  saillant  an^le,  in  the  middle  of  the 
iirtance  from  the  glacis  of  the  citadel,  to  the  sluice  upon  the  river,  to 
keloid  tbe  same.  The  one  side  of  this  angle,  towards  the  river,  lies  low, 
ia  a  little  plain  that  reigns  immediately  along  the  water-side,  to  tha 
beidth  of  two  hundred  paces,  towards  the  west,  at  the  upper  end  of 
iW  town  toward  the  south,  and  the  ditch  without  it  is  a  moat,  or  wet 
^ttch,  supplied  with  water  from  the  river,  and  continuing  to  be  so,  as 
hr  as  the  plain  continues,  that  is,  to  the  ver>'  angular  point ;  the  other 
tik^  lovania  tbe  citadel,  stands  high,  upon  the  ascent  of  the  hill ;  that 
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from  the  angaUr  point  begins  to  run  up  predy  steep,  end  the  dhch  whb» 
out  it  is  dry.  The  gate  of  Valenciennes  is  in  the  side  towards  the  fim, 
where  there  is  nothing  to  defend,  neither  it  nor  the  sluice,  but  the  mB* 
laint  angle;  but  the  sluice,  the  gate,  the  river,  the  rampaitt  all  lies  low, 
under  the  cannon  of  the  citadel,  which  stands,  and  looks,  and  deCeiids, 
and  commands,  hi|(b,  over  all.  That  pan  of  the  Emperor  CharWs 
rampart,  that  adjoins  to  the  outworks  of  the  citadel,  on  the  west-side^  u 
denuded  of  its  bulwarks,  that  have  been  levelled,  to  the  length  of  two 
hundrpd  paces,  and  the  rampart  itself  is  made  to  continue  sloping  in  a 
right  line,  till  at  last  it  ends,  as  I  have  said,  upon  the  glacis  of  the  foiv 
tress. 

Four  hundred  paces  from  the  citadel,  going  northwards,  round  tta 
town,  b  the  gate  of  St.  Martin's,  which,  for  order's  sake,  we  shall  call 
the  Second  Gate,  reckoning  the  Valenciennes  gate  the  fiist,  between  tha 
river  and  the  citadel,  which  is  between  these  two  gates.  This  gate  it  do> 
fended  with  a  great  fortification  of  three  forts,  or  outworks  before  it; 
the  first,  a  half-moon,  just  opposite  to  the  g^te ;  the  second  a  hom-wckrh, 
covering  the  &ces  of  the  half-moon ;  and,  the  third,  a  ravelin,  before  the 
courtine  of  thtf  homework :  Being  all  large  voluminous  works,  especially 
the  horn-work,  planted  in  the  ditch,  where  they  take  up  a  great  de«l  oif 
ground,  one  without  another,  directly  before  the  gate,  and  running  out 
a  great  way  from  the  town  into  the  adjacent  country,  which  thcj  ibp 
tirely  command,  as  far  as  their  cannon  can  go. 

Immediately  after  this  fortification,  in  the  middle  of  the  distance^ 
between  this  gate  and  the  next,  there  is  one  half*moon  alone,  by  itself 
defimding  the  rampart:  And,  before  the  next  gate,  being  the  Lisle 
gpttey  and  the  third  in  our  way,  round,  there  is  another  half  moon,  like* 
wise  alone,  by  itself,  opposite  to  thegate,  defendingit^  After  whic^,  we 
found  another  great  fortification  of  three  forts,  or  outworks,  and  a  cave- 
Un,  as  before:  All  large  voluminous  works,  especially  the  horn-wofk, 
and  running  out  a  great  way  into  the  country. 

Immediately  after  this,  there  is  again  a  half- moon  alone,  by  itsd^  de- 
fending the  rampart ;  which,  though  it  be  only  a  half-moon,  yet,  among 
officers  and  soldiers,  it  is  commonly  called.  The  Bastion  of  Blandinoisi 
And  the  ground  there  falling  low,  and  changing  from  a  rising  ground  in» 
to  a  level,  from  a  hill  into  a  pkin,  the  ditch  is  no  longer  a  dry  ditch, 
but  begiitt  to  be  a  moat,  or  wet  one,  being  supplied  with  water  fmm  tha 
river,  which  is  at  the  distance  of  six  hundred  paces,  the  plain  that 
rdgns  there  along  the  river-side  towards  the  west,  at  that  lower  end  of 
the  town,  towards  the  north,  being  so  broad.  Then  we  found  the  gpUo 
of  the  Seven  Fountains,  being  the  fourth  in  our  way,  round,  and  defend* 
ed  with  another  great  fortification  of  three  outworks,  a  half-moon,  a 
homework,  and  a  ravelin,  as  before.  After  which,  the  rampart,  on 
that  side,  ends  upon  the  river,  where  it  is  defended  with  an  irr^^olar 
fort,  or  outwork,  commonly  called,  The  Platform,  adj<»ning  to  it: 
It  is  one  of  King  Philip  the  Second's  old  outworks,  as  1  suppoae,  Mt 
so  in  its  old  form,  adjoming  to  the  river,  as  well  as  to  the  rampart^  de-' 
fending  both,  but  especially  defending  the  sluice  there* 

The  rampart,  on  the  other  side  the  river,  makes  a  turn,  as  it  gpm  nboni 
King  Henrr  the  Eighth's  castle,  and  is  extraordinarUy  defended  wi*# 
feiy  coinp»  piece  of  fortification,  coosistipg  of  six  outworks,  dispoaed 
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iitytMimer:  Flnt,  the  tarn  of  the  nunptrt,  tpwards  the  nerth-east, 
hMnded  with  a  hal^moon  before;  after  that,  the  Brail-gate^  towards 
lb  wt»  being  the  fifth  in  our  way,  it  defended  with  a  small  ravelin, 
mmd  with  a  counter-guard  before  it :  Then  there  is  a  grand  double 
milfet  which,  beginning  upon  the  river,  on  the  nor&^side,  from 
timet  runs  east,  turns  south,  and  goes  as  fiu'  as  beyond  the  Brail-gptte^ 
vhve  it  ends  upon  the  ditch ;  so  as  to  cover  and  defend  the  half-moon, 
As  smvelin,  and  the  counter-guard,  already  named,  as  well  as  all  that 
fUi  of  the  rampart,  that,  iroro  the  river  on  the  north,  runs  east  and 
With,  as  fitf  as  beyond  the  Brail^te,  being  in  length  ei^t  hundred 
IpecsL  Without  this  tenaille,  on  the  north-side,  near  the  river,  there  is 
ahaUHBOon  defending  it  on  that  side;  at  the  east«end  of  which  is  a 
cnalt  with  m  sluice  upon  it,  convei^ing  the  waters  of  the  ditch  away 
artn  the  kiwer  Scheld,  the  river  running  on  the  west-end  of  it,  so  that 
itsmads  between  the  two:  And,  without  the  tenaille,  on  the  east-side, 
fkmt  is  another  half-moon,  defending  it  on  that  side,  which  makes  out 
die  nonber  of  six  outworks  that  compose  this  complex  piece  of  fortifica- . 

After  this,  we  found  a  half-moon  all  alone,  by  itself,  in  the  middle  of 
ihs  distance,  between  the  Brail-gate  and  the  next,  defending  the  ram* 
psrt.  Then  there  is  the  Mortal-gate,  being  the  sixth  in  our  way,  and 
^fended  with  another  great  fortification  of  three  outworks,  a  hal^moon, 
shom-work,  and  a  ravelin,  as  before.  After  which,  is  another  half- 
■aoo  alone,  by  itself,  in  the  middle  of  the  distance,  between  the  Mor- 
tsl  gate,  and  the  next,  defending  the  rampart.  Then  there  is  the  Gate 
dfim  Sorrowful,  the  seventh  in  our  way,  defended  with  a  large  ravelin; 
Sicnigainst  the  point  of  which,  the  small  brook,  that  runs  towards  the 
tMVB  on  that  side,  falls  into  the  ditch.  After  that,  is  another  half*moon 
iloM,  by  itself,  defending  the  rampart,  in  the  middle  of  the  distance, 
hUwtJUi  the  Sorrowful's-gatc  and  the  river.  And,  last  of  all,  the  ram- 
pMt,  on  that  side,  ends  upon  the  river,  where  it  is  defended  with  a  large 
silwork,  being  a  kind  of  bastion  detached,  and  commonly  called,  I'he 
Btiop  of  Camus:  It  adjoins  to  the  river,  which  it  defends,  as  well  as 
Iksiaapart;  but,  especially,  it  defends  the  sluice  that  is  there;  be- 
is|  likewise  defended  on  the  other  side,  with  the  saillant  angle  of  the 
nsifart,  between  the  river  and  the  citadel,  from  whence  we  began  our 
csvse  round  the  place. 

All  these  outworks  are  built  of  earth  thrown  up,  revested  and  in- 
owIhI  with  hewn  stone,  and  have  their  design  and  execution,*  their 
pini  and  profile,  their  terra-plains,  parapets,  banquets,  and  the  rest, 
aalshle,  aiid  in  proportion,  lo  the  other  parts  of  the  fortification,  es- 
pKially  to  the  defects  and  irregularities  that  are  in  and  about  the  Em- 
ftnt  Charles  the  Fifth's  rampart.  They  are  founded  in  the  ditch, 
Hick  was  beforehand  enlarged  in  such  and  such  places,  so  as  to  be 
citable  of  tbem;  and,  on  the  one  side,  where  it  is  a  moat,  they  are 
skandantly  surrounded  with  water,  it  being  always  full  from  the  river ; 
SI  the  othiT  side,  where  a  moat  is  not  practicable,  they  arc  dry.  'I'hey 
an  detached  from  the  scarp  on  the  inside,  and  from  the  counterscarp 
«s  ika  oolMde,  aa  well  as  from  one  another,  at  reasonable  distances ;  but 
jnasd  both  to  soarp  and  eounte^scarp  as  well  as  to  one  another,  with 
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Without  the  ditch,  there  ii  the  covered-way,  seventeen  feet  a  half ' 
broad,  guarded  on  the  outside  with  its  parapet  and  banqoet,  or  the 
glacis :  The  one,  the  same  with  the  other  ban^quels ;  the  other,  seventy 
feet  hroad  at  the  bottom,  a  foot  of  inward  talud,  six  feet  high  on  the  in- 
side ;  and,  on  the  outside,  it  is  a  continued  talud,  or  slope,  from  tha 
top  to  the  bottom :  The  whole  tenailled  all  around  the  place,  as  the 
glacis  aix>ut  the  citadel  is.  And,  without  all,  is  the  explanade,  a  hun- 
dred and  five  feet  broad.  These  .works  arr  likewise  of  earth,  ri^vested 
and  incrusted  with  stone,  and  reign,  along  with  the  ditch,  as  the  laOH 
part  does,  all  about  the  town. 

Lastly,  without  the  explanade,  in  the  country,  two  hundred  paces 
from  the  glacis  of  the  town,  on  the  high  side  towards  the  west,  in  the 
middle  of  the  distance,  between  the  glacis  of  the  citadel,  and  that  of  the 
first  horn-work,  there  is  a  ravelin,  with  a  dry  ditch  about  it,  plaoed  all 
alone,  by  itself,  by  way  of  a  redoubt,  to  defend  the  avenue  to  the  town 
there.  Between  the  first  homwork,  and  the  second,  there  is  a  half^nooa 
placed  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  same  distances,  and  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. Between  the  second  horn-work  and  the  third,  there  is  another 
naif-moon,  the  same  way.  And,  on  the  low  side,  towards  the  east,  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  town,  towards  the  north,  at  the  same  distance  fion 
the  glacis  of  the  town,  there  is  a  bridgp  of  timber  over  the  river,  with  a 
square  fort,  or  redoubt,  on  the  east-side,  defending  it,  and  defending 
the  avenue  to  the  town  there.  The  other  avenues  to  Toumay  are  suffi- 
ciently well  defended  with  the  numerous  outworks  about  the  town  and 
citadel. 

These  are  the  French  fortifications  about  Toumay,  and  this  is  the 
length  they  came,  under  the  care  and  direction  of  Monsieur  De  Vauban; 
who,  when  he  had  brought  them  thus  far,  reckoned  it  a  town  con- 
pleatly  fortified,  and  as  strong  as  the  situation  of  the  place  would  allow ; 
and,  certainly,  it  is  so.  As  for  beauty  and  regularity,  it  ie,  without 
dispute,  that  there  is  a  variety  of  forts,  or  outworks,  an  excellency  ef 
design  and  execution,  and  an  exactness  in  plan  and  profile,  so  grett 
about  Touruay,  that  the  like  is  not  to  be  seen  about  any  other  town 
in  Europe,  except  it  be|U  Berg^u<»p-Zoom,  fortified  by  Coehom;  but, 
as  to  this  matter,  one  may  say,  that  though  Monsieur  De  Coehom  hai 
fi  great  many  very  pretty  inventions,  that  are  all  his  own,  and  a  greet 
dad  of  .  very  pretty  reasoning,  upon  these  inventions  of  hi^  own,  yfll^ 
after  all,  if  his  works  were  tried  as  much  as  we  see  Vauban's  are  denyy 
it  is  a  question  how  they  would  prove. 

And  this  is  what  they  call  New  Toumay;  that  is,  that  part  of  the 
town  which  is  included  between  King  Chilperick  the  First  of  Francc^s 
wall,  and  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  of  Germany's  rampart»  as  it 
w^  begun  by  the  French  and  Burgundians,  and  other  foreigners,  con- 
tijuied  by  King  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  and  the  English,  inclosed 
by  the  Emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth,  first  fortified  by  King  Philip  the 
Second  of  Spain,  and  compleatly  fortified  by  King  Lewis  the  Fotirteenth 
of  France. 

The  new  town  is.of  the  same  figure  with  the  old  one,  that  is,  an  ob- 
long round,  or  parabolick,  but  stretched  the  contrary  way;  for  wherees 
the  gld  tQiarn  lies  cdqss  the  river,  on  both  sides^  and.  stretches  itself  out, 
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Sm  tmt  to  vest,  the  river  running  from  south  to  north,  the  new  one 
h»  iloM  the  river,  on  hoth  sides,  and  stretches  itself  out,  from  south  to 
aHthf  mt  river  running  the  same  way.  It  has  in  length,  taking  it  from 
theiBeal«ioe upon  the  nver,  at  theupperendof  the  town  towards  thesouth, 
mfcatthif  shuce  at  the  lower  end  towards  the  north,  along  the  river,  just 
twiliMNUMMl  common  paces,  that  is  a  thousand  geometrical  paces,  or  two 
Mni  parts  of  a  British  mile ;  in  breadth,  reckoning  from  St  Martin's-gate, 
ealha  «ctt-«ide^  to  the  Mortal-gate,  on  the  east,  cross  the  river,  it  is 
Mn  hmndred  common  paces,  or  seven  hundred  and  6ffy  geometrical 
ptoeii  or  half  a  British  mile;  and  in  circumference,  going  round  with- 
■t  OS  Out  intide  the  rampart,  there  are  exactly  six  ^ounnd  common 
paoei^  titftt  ii|  diree  thousand  geometrical  paces,  or  two  British  miles ; 
totWMainriiig  it  without,  on  the  outside  the  ditch,  we  found  it  to  be 
•|ooii  m  timve  thousand  common  paces,  or  six  thousand  geometrical 
pem^  or  fciir  British  miles. 

TWdtadel  it  a  pentagon,  or  figure,  baring  five  sides,  adjoining  to  the 
iBva,  OS  the  sooth  side,  and  approaching  to  the  river,  on  the  west, 
vidbhi  die  distance  of  four  hundred  paces.  Its  length,  take  it  which 
wtf  foa  will,  is  just  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  common  paces,  that  is, 
tao  hundred  and  eighty-two  geometrical  paces,  or  near  a  fifth  part  of 
•  BritMk  mile;  its  breadth,  Mng  equal  to  its  length,  the  same;  ^ 
in  cnciiiDteffence  within,  on  the  inside  the  rampart,  is  exactly- a  thou- 
■ad  fix  hundred  and  eighteen  common  paces,  that  is,  eight  hundred 
mi  MDe  geometrical  paces,  or  some  more  than  half  a  British  mile ;  but 
vkhMt,  on  the  outside  the  ditch,  it  will  be  as  good  as  three  thousand 
wmm  hundred  and  fifty  common  paces,  or  a  thousand  eight  hundred 
ad  aeventy-five  geometrical  paces,  or  a  Britisl^  mile  and  a  quarter. 

In  fine  it  has  continued  m  the  same  state,  and  in  the  same  hands, 
lilhoiit  any  further  alteration  or  change,  from  the  year  of  our  Lord 
Id/,  when  the  French  took  it  last,  till  this  present  year  1709,  when 
Ihw  are  like  to  lose  it  again.  For  the  present  King  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
«f  ranee,  having  sharp  and  violent  war  just  now  on  foot,  with  Charles 
As  Third,  the  present  King  of  Spain,  uoon  the  account  of  the  succession 
Is  the  planish  monarchy,  and  King  Charles  being  powerfully  assisted 
^  the  odier  princes  in  confederacy  with  him,  the  ambition  of  King 
Lewis  and  the  power  of  France  seem  to  be  reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb. 
Tit  kit  year  they  took  Lisle  from  him ;  and  now  they  are  before 
Toanaj :   And  the  confederate  generals  having  catched  an  occasion  to 
kncge  it,  when  the  French  had  drawn  out  a  part  of  the  garison,  to  ro- 
idbroe  their  grand  army,  the  garison  being  weak  withiui  it  is  like  to 
U  iolo  thetr  hands* 
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A 

LETTER  TO  A  NEW  MEMBER 

OF  THE 

HONOURABLE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS; 

Touching  the  rise  of  all  the  erabesslements  and  niMmanagementi  cf  the 
kingdom's  treasure,  from  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  unto  this 
present  parliament.  With  an  account,  from  time  to  time,  of  the 
many  oppositions  the  House  of  Commons  met  with  about  ledrasm^ 
the  said  publick  grievances.  And,  lastly,  a  proposal  humbly  cftr* 
ed  to  didr  consideration,  how  to  prevent  the  like  miscarriages  for  the 
future.  To  which  is  added,  a  parallel  account  of  the  national  ex- 

Esnces,  firom  November  3,  l640,  to  November  l659;  and  bom 
ovember  5,  l€88,  to  Michaelmas  1700. 

Amterdn:  Printed  hi  the  jcw  I7ie.  Qnwtis  coattiBhif  twenty^kt  ft^. 


Sir, 

YOU  being  a  new  member  of  this  honourable  house^  I  presume,  you 
are  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  transactions  of  several  former 
parliaments,  in  relation  to  the  miscarriages  and  embesslements  of  the 
publick  monies  of  this  kingdom ;  because  I  perceive  you  are  somewhat 
surprised  at  her  Majesty's  speech  touching  that  paragraph,  wherein  she 
complains  to  your  House,  *  That  she  cannot,  without  great  concein, 
mention  to  you,  That  the  navy  and  other  offices  are  burthened  with 
heavy  debts;'  which  so  far  afiect  the  publick  service,  that  she  most 
earnestly  desires  you  to  find  some  way  to  answer  those  demands,  and  la 
prevent  the  like,  for  the  time  to  come ;  the  justice  of  parliament,  in 
satisfying  former  engagements,  being  the  certain  way  for  preterviogand 
establishing  credit. 

I  say,  l^ing  a  new  member,  you  are  utterly  at  a  loss  in  this  matter, 
and  want  thoroughly  to  be  instructed  in  mismanagements  of  the  minis- 
try. For  you  are  earnestly  desired  by  the  Queen  to  find  out  now  some 
way  to  answer  those  demands,  and  to  prevent  the  like  embeszlemeots 
and  misapplications,  for  the  time  to  come ;  it  being  but  justice  of  the ' 
parliament,  in  satisfying  former  engagements,  and  it  is  the  moat  certain 
way  for  preserving  and  establishing  of  credit. 

Is  this  the  way  of  establishing  and  preserving  of  future  credit  ?  Then 
it  b  plain,  that,  by  her  Majesty's  confession,  the  credit  of  the  nation  be- 
gins now  to  flag ;  and,  if  so,  the  question  will  be,  Whether  it  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  funds  not  answering  the  intended  end,  they  were  raised  for? 
Or,  Whether  the  credit  of  the  nation  is  sunk  by  crafty  ministers,  that 
liavie  licked  themselves  into  fair  estates,  and  so  have  embessled  and  mis- 
applied the  kingdom's  publick  treasure  ?   Now,  if  you  can  find  out 
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M  wto«  this  shoe  piiich€s»  yoU  have  done  your  work ;  for  hei  Mm* 
jo^s  desire  is,  to  prevent  the  like  jpractices  for  the  time  to  come, 
bi  order  to  which,  give  me  leave  to  inform  you.  That  the  R— — 

H    ■      the  H  of  P  ,  in  their  address  to  her  Majesty,  do  as 

faakly  complain  of  mismanagements  and  embeislements  in  several  of 
the  Queen's  oflkes  heretofore  committed,  as  well  as  her  Majesty ;  which, 
St  yo«r  leisure,  you  may  read,  in  their  address  to  the  queen,  printed  in 
tke  year  1705. 

And  I  must  heg  your  patience  to  shew  also,  That  the  honourable  the 
Hmm  oC  Commons  have  formerly  made  as  hearhr  and  heavy  oomphunts, 
ssaoit  have  done,  and  publickly  declased,  That  common  justice  was 
ntmed  to  be  done  this  honourable  house,  when  so  often  denred,  to  re* 
dm  the  publick  grievances  of  the  nation,  especially  touching  the  mis- 
MflMflements  and  embeszlements  of  the  publick  monies  of  the  kingdom. 
Vide  their  votes  of  Blarch  24,  1701. 

Sinee  they  have  had  every  one  their  turn  of  complaining,  Do  not 
jott  ailmire  where  the  fault  lies  all  this  while,  and  that  there  is  no 
medy  as  yet  found  out  ?  That  is  to  say,  from  the  year  1701,  to  this 
present  year  1710,  being  full  nine  years. 

One  would  think,  at  first  dash,  that  the  queen,  the  lords,  and  the 
CMMSoi»  were  all  at  a  loss,  and  willing,  hearty,  and  ready  to  embrace 
sty  expedient,  and  listen  to  any  proposal,  that  could  be  found  out  to 
ftt  a  stop  to,  and  prevent  the  like  mismanagements  and  embesslements 
of  the  kingdom's  money  for  the  future,  or  else  they  would  never,  cer- 
tndj,  omSk  didr  complainU  so  often.   But,  alas !  Sir,  theie  lies  the 

Now,  sir,  to  unriddle  this  grand  secret  is  to  let  you  into  our  former 
BMScarriag^  and  the  way,  that  was  then  taken  to  stop  and  redress  those 
grand  grievances,  and  the  many  obstructions  former  parliaments  met 
with,  though  they  heartily  espoused,  and  designed  to  go  thorough 
ailch  with  the  remedy ;  and  then  you  will  find  where  this  great  fault 
lis  lain  all  the  while,  and  perceive  who  are  blame-worthy,  such  as 
coB|dained,  or  those  very  persons,  that  refused  to  punish  the  trans- 
pcsms  when  they  were  first  catched  ofiending.  And  give  me  leave  to 
add.  That  all  mismanagements  and  losses,  that  have  since  happened  to 
dttskii^doB,  are  owing  to  such,  as  refused  to  do  common  justice,  when 
looAeo  importuned  thereto. 

The  great  mismanagemenu  of  the  kingdom's  publick  treasure,  and 
&e  miMppUcations  thereof,  fell  out  in  the  reign  of  the  late  King  William ; 
vluch  was  then  observed,  for  several  years  together,  to  be  a  growing 
evil  apoo  the  government;  and  at  last  it  did  produce  several  annual 
coauBosioos,  by  act  of  parliament,  for  taking,  examining,  and  stating 
the  publick  accounu  of  the  kingdom;  but  what  success  these  commis- 
som  had,  will  be  worth  our  time  to  examine. 

Tkoogh  it  has  been  publickly  objected,  That  by  these  commissions 
little  was  done  towards  the  adjusting  the  accounU  of  the  nation,  and 
uiiemices  have  been  thence  drawn.  That  such  commissions  are  of  little 
or  no  use ;  yet,  certainly,  it  is  the  duty  of  our  representatives  (especially 
n&cc  desired  from  the  throne)  to  make  it  their  earnest  endeavour  to  find 
^tproper  remedies  for  this  &tal  distemper,  lest  it  end  in  the  ruin  of  the 
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monarcby,  the  church,  and  the  state.  For  the  Coramooi  luivtf  oooh 
plained  of  these  miscarriages;  the  Lords,  in  their  turn,  hate  complatDei 
of  them ;  mid  now  at  last  her  Majesty,  in  her  most  gracious  speedy  is 
heavily  complaining  of  these  miscarriages.  And,  since  they  hmve  d 
,  had  their  turns  of  complaint,  one  would  think  it  were  high  time  to  redress 
this  common  and  publick  grievance,  which  has,  in  sh<^  alaMstrafaeA 
the  credit  of  the  parliament;  and  there  will  be  no  retrieving  of  it»  titl 
a  stop  be  put  to  those  growing  evils.  It  will  scarcely  be  pretended  bj 
any  man,  that  such  an  adjustment  of  accounts  is,  in  its  own  mtuc^ 
impracticable:  If,  then,  the  former  commissions  haid  not  altogether  the 
desired  success,  the  feult  must  lie  either  in  the  scheme  laid  down,  as- 
probably  it  might  be  for  the  first  year  or  two ;  or  in  the  cornmiwion,  tf 
they  wanted  either  skill,  application,  or  integrity  sufficient  foe  Ae 
business,  they  were  employdl  about 

Now  all  these  wants  have  been  charged  upon  some  of  them,  but 
whether  with  justice,  or  not,  I  am  not  yet  well  satisfied;  but  I  mm  sue 
there  were  two  other  impediments,  of  which  I  may  speak  with  mole 
certainty,  either  of  which  was  enough  to  hinder  the  execntkm  of  tiiat 
commission. 

The  first  of  tibese  was.  That  divers  great  men,  that  had  mighty 
accounts  to  pasa,  and,  perhaps,  had  little  stomach  to  do  it,  had  such  a 
power  and  influence  in  the  house  of  commons,  as  were  able  to  cramp 
.  the  commissioners  in  their  power,  and  discountenance  them  in  their 
report,  and  even  to  banter  them  in  the  execution  of  their  trust. 

That  this  was  openly  practised,  is  notorious  to  all  that  were  tiien 
members  of  the  house ;  and  how  much  the  commissioners  must  needs 
be  discouraged  in  the  execution  of  so  difficult  a  task,  the  performance 
of  which  was  to  be  laid  before  such  judges  so  possessed,  I'll  km  any 
one  to  guess. 

The  influence  of  these  men,  perhaps,  produced  another  difficukjf^ 
which  was  a  flaw  in  the  commission  itself;  for  the  commissioners  weit 
not  impowered  sufficiently  to  require  proof  of  suspectetl  vuucheiB;  thef 
could  not  commit  persons  for  contempt  of  their  authorihr,  and  con- 
sequently were  exposed  to  the  hasard  of  being  abused  by  fobeTovdieB. 
These  were  difficulties  almost,  if  not  absolutely,  insuperable. 

JNfow,  that  never-to-be-foTgotten  parliament,  in  the  year  1701,  took 
care  to  remove  most  of  these  obstructions,  by  providing  a  bill  witk 
lai^  power,  appointing  commissioners  of  known  worth  and  integtity, 
who  were  willing,  without  recoropence,  to  take  the  trouble  upon  them, 
and  having  such  an  house  of  commons  (as  God  be  thanked  we  now  haie) 
disposed  to  hear,  and  inquire  strictly  into  those  miscarriages;  and  thoe 
was  great  reason  to  expect  a  good  issue. 

But,  perhaps,  this  very  expectation  (pray  God  it  do  not  agua) 
defeat^  the  bill,  because  some  of  those  very  persons,  who  had  hoeto- 
fore  borne  such  a  sway  in  the  house  of  commons,  were  then  grown  lo 
powerful  in  another  place,  and  accounts  were  still  as  terrible  as  efcr; 
it  was  not  therefore  their  interest  to  sufier  such  a  bill  to  pasa  for  those 
very  reasons  beforementioned. 


Fusti  Beatwsesuchaoomiiissioiii  with  such poims,  was  tshard  to 
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IttfcnMrd,  as,  oo  the  other  side,  some  men's  accounts  were  to  be  made 
m^;  and  consequentlyy  such  an  eoquiry,  as  the  commitsionm  were 
Aochy  inpoweied  to  make,  might  have  ruined  the  credit,  and, 
pcrlmpa,  the  fortunes  of  some  great  men. 

Secondly,  The  same  persons  knew,  that  there  was  no  bantering  the 
cwiiMiuMJii  named  in  the  bill,  because  they  knew  them  to  be  men  of 
nse,  honour,  and  courage,  and  that  knew,  and  were  resolved  to  execute 
Adr  eMMMssion;  and,  as  they  were  volunteers  in  that  service,  had 
§mm  cameil  of  their  resolution  to  unriddle  that  mystery  which  diven 

emm  had  before  lost  their  labour  in,  and  thereby,  perhaps,  might 
Mde  discoveries,  at  that  time,  very  unseasonable  to  some  great 
sn.  And, 

Lartly,  The  disposition  of  the  house  of  commons  itKlf,  who  were 
ifsohed  as  &st  as  possible  to  extricate  this  nation  from  that  labyrinth 
efdebta,  interest,  deficiences,  and  other  incumbrances  she  was  then  in. 
ail  is  at  present  in  a  manner  lost,  was  a  terror  to  those  who  knew  by 
what  steps  and  artifices  she  was  led  into,  and  left  in  it. 

I  saj,  it  was  not  safe  for  them,  either  to  let  the  bill  pass,  or  to  have  it 
wjected  in  gross;  and  therefore  such  expedients  were  to  be  found  out, 
ss  migb^  enbroil  the  two  houses  about  it,  a  practice  in  which  they  had 
■ot  long  before  shevm  a  great  deal  of  mastery. 

IWj  knew,  that  the  commons,  as  they  had  the  sole  power  of  granting 
■sn^,  so  also  of  taking  an  account  of  the  disposition  of  all  money  by 
Ikcoi  granted,  and  of  appointing  commissioners  for  that  purpose.  Tha 
uis  laid  hM  on  as  a  proper  handle,  to  introduce  those  amendments 
vhidi  they  knew  the  commons  could  not  agree  to,  without  departing 
horn  those  rights  which  they  were  sure  they  would  never  relinquish* 

Divers  amendments  therefore  were  made,  not,  perhaps,  so  much  to 
sher  the  bill,  as  to  lay  upon  the  commoDS  a  necessity  of  throwing  it 
set;  thereby  hoping  to  shift  the  odium  of  such  an  action  from  their  own 

But  the  commons,  who  were  aware  of  this  drift,  and  saw  the  concln* 
MO  of  the  session  so  near  at  hand,  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up 
thor  reasons,  why  they  could  not  agree  to  the  amendments  made  by 
tk  lords,  and  afterwards  ordered  them  to  be  printed,  for  the  sattsfac- 
tm  of  the  people  whom  they  represented ;  which  I  shall  give  you  in 
tkcfcty  wor^  of  the  house,  as  they  stand  in  their  votes,  March  24,  1701. 

The  commons  do  disagree  to  the  lirst  amendment  made 
by  the  lords : 

Because  it  is  notorious,  that  many  millions  of  money  have  been  given 
tokis  Majesty  King  William  by  the  commons,  for  the  service  of  the 
ptbhck ;  which  remains  yet  unaccounted  for,  to  the  great  dissatisfac- 
txm  of  the  good  people  uf  England,  who  cbearfully  contributed  to  those 
•applies:  And  their  lordships  first  amendment  prevents  any  accounts 
mg  taken  of  those  monies  by  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
CQounons  for  that  purpose. 

The  commons  do  disagree  to  the  second  amendment 
made  by  the  lords : 

Because  John  Parkhurst  and  John  Pascal,  esqs.  have  for  several 
Jw  been  oomnissionen  of  the  prises  taken  during  the  late  war,  and 
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are  accountable  for  great  sums  of  money  arifing  fbienhy^  whidi  oiig|it 
to  be  appH^  to  the  use  of  the  publick. 

That  the  said  John  Parkhurtt,  and  John  PkMcal  were  firei{iieiitlj 
pressed  to  account  for  the  same,  by  the  said  commisBioneft  appoinsed 
by  act  of  parliament;  but»  by  many  artifices  and  evaskms,  delajedand 
avoided  giving  any  such  account  as  was  required  by  the  nid  oon- 
missioners. 

That  the  clause,  to  which  their  lordships  have  disagreed  by  tiidr 
tecond  amendment,  requires  them  to  account  before  the  first  of  SepL 
next;  but,  by  their  lordships  amendment,  the  said  John  Pttfkbvnt  aiid 
John  Pascal  are  exempted  from  giving  any  such  account,  which  is 
highly  unreasonable. 

The  commons  do  disagree  to  the  third  amendment 

The  commons  caimot  agree  to  the  clause  set  down  by  the  lords, 
marked  with  X,  because  their  lordships  have  therein  directed  the 
commissioners  to  allow  and  certify  a  pretended  debt  to  Colonel  Baldwin 
Leighton;  whereas  the  disposition,  as  well  as  granting  of  money  by  set 
of  parliament,  hath  ever  been  in  the  house  of  commons;  and  dm 
amendment,  relating  to  the  disposal  of  money,  does  intrench  upon  thst 
ri^t. 

The  commons  do  disagree  to  the  fourth  amendment; 

Because  it  is  notorious,  that  Edward  Whitacre,  mentioned  in  f 

left  out  by  their  lordships,  hath,  by  colour  of  his  employment  (ai 
BoUicitor  to  the  admiralty)  received  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thouMod 
pounds,  and  upwards,  of  publick  monies,  without  producing  any  jost 
or  reasonable  vouchers  for  the  expence  thereof,  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  accountable  for  the  same. 

And  that,  by  reason  of  their  lordships  disagreeing  to  the  several  puis 
of  this  bill,  the  supplies,  provided  by  the  commons  for  paying  tbe  i 
arrears  due  to  the  army,  must  of  necessity  be  ineffectual  till  anotbcr 
session  of  parliament. 

These  reasons  were  ordered  to  be  inserted  in  the  votes  of  this  dsj. 
And,  though  I  have  seen  many  attempts  to  answer  them,  yet  never  net  ^ 
with  one  that  bore  a  good  face,  or  a  true  reason  for  the  occasiooof 
them;  and,  till  some  body  shall  produce  others  more  justifiable  sod 
probable,  the  commons  will  stand  clear  of  all  imputation  for  the  mb*  i 
carriage  of  that  bill,  and  the  evil  consequences  that  have  attended  the 
nation  ever  since  the  want  of  it 

But  though  King  William  thanked  this  good  parliament  for  their 

3uick  dispatch  of  those  necessary  supplies  which  they  had  granted  ibr 
le  publick  occasion,  and  for  the  encouragement  they  had  given  Un 
to  enter  into  alliances  for  the  preservation  of  the  Hberty  of  Europe^  ssd 
the  support  of  the  confederacy,  and  made  no  doubt,  that  whatsoever  he 
should  do,  during  their  recess,  for  the  advantage  of  the  common  am 
in  this  matter,  would  have  their  approbation  at  their  meeting  agsin  is  ] 
the  winter.  Vide  the  speech  he  then  made  at  the  conclusion  of  thit 
session  of  parliament,  1701. 
Yet  so  diligent  were  the  then  ministers  of  state»  that,  for  fear  of  boif 
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calkd  to  account  by  the  said  coromissionen,  they  got  the  consent  of 
King  William  to  dissolve  that  parliament,  by  reason  they  did  assure  him 
Ikey  would  g^t  him  a  better,  and  such  a  one  as  should  not  question  the 
cflibesslements  of  his  ministers,  being  now  able  to  carry  all  things  before 
them ;  nrhich  was  then  the  languagie  of  that  state-ministry.  And  the 
food  King  assured  them  he  would  do  it,  when  he  next  came  from 
Hollaad,  and  was  as  good  as  his  word ;  and  then  the  ministry  were  safe 
in  iheir  affiurs.  And,  upon  the  death  of  King  William,  some  of  the 
miaisCry  being  changed,  we  never  heard  a  word  of  them  more,  till  their 
Ipnbhip  began  to  tiue  up  the  cudgeb. 

Yoe  must  know,  at  that  time,  some  of  the  ministry,  being  turned 
out,  had  set  up  lhat  which  they  now  call  a  junto,  in  opposition  to  the 
eo«rt  par^;  and  who  should  be  more  forward  in  pushing  on  the  said 

H  of  P— —  into  an  enquiry  of  mismanagements  and  embezzlements, 

than  certain  noble  persons  who  had  run  the  same  way  clie  new  courtiers 
had  just  entered,  to  lick  themselves  into  as  fair  estates  as  oCher  antiquated 
cooftieiB  had  done. 

I  my,  these  peisons,  having  set  up  a  junto  in  opposition  to  the  court 
■■tout,  pressed  for«tard  an  enquiry  into  a  three  years  embeszlcment 
sod  Bsitapplication  of  the  publick  treasure,  under  her  Maje&t/s  adminis- 
tmtioo.   And  is  as  follows; 


First,  Their  lordships  were  pleased  to  observe,  that 
la  three  years  time  the  navy  had  exceeded  its  chai^ 

aUowed  bv  parliament,  the  sum  of   366032  17  i 

Secondly,  lliat  the  officers  had  issued,  for  the  use 
of  the  navy,  short  of  the  sum  allowed  to  that  service, 

Ibesuroof  ^   1142361    2  4 

Thirdly,  The  debt  of  the  navy  in  two  years  has 

increased  to  the  sum  of   1250097  14  1 

Fourthly,  There  wanted  of  the  complement  of  men, 
which  was  then  allowed  for  the  sea  service,  1566 

penons  •  

Fifthly,  There  were  the  last  year  ten  flags  in  pay  of 
the  navy;  and  three  were  not  in  their  posts,  viz.  The 
H        Churchill,  esq.  Graydon,  and  Sir  James 

Wisbeart.   

Sixthly,  The  pensions  of  the  navy  since  the  year 
1697  are  increased;  that  the  estimate  for  1705  comes 

Id   18011    0  0 

Seventhly,  That  Sir  John  M  n  (whom  her 

M^city  was  pleased  to  turn  out  for  not  doing  his 


Eighthly,  The  pension  of  Admiral  N — I's  widow, 
tUch  is  set  down  continued,  has  not  been  paid  her 

Ikcte  two  yean  last  past.  ••••  

Ninthly,  The  Prince  of  Denmark's  council  to  him 
m  Lord  High  Admiral,  are  allowed  per  annum  •  •  •  •       7000  0  0 


£ 
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And  yet  there  is  paid  but  1  1702  f  There  1  4 

10001,  per  annum  to  each  >  1703  <  were  >  5 

council  and  in  the  years    )  1704  c   but  j  6 

Tenthly,  The  H   Churchill,  esquire's,  ap- 
pointments for  the  navy,  are,  first  council  to  the  prince 

per  annum   •••••  •   1000   0  0 

Secondly,  A  pension  to  him  per  annum  •••  ••••  C^500   0  0 

Thirdly,  As  Admiral  of  the  Blue,  per  annum  •  •  •  •  1^7    0  0 

JPourthlyf  For  his  table  money  per  annum   0365   0  0 


Tot,      3149   0  0 


And  lastly.  Though  by  parliament  there  are  allowed  ibrty-di^Knee 
cruisers  and  convoys  for  our  merchant  men,  there  have  not  be  tjj 
employed  at  any  time  twenty -two,  and  they  have  not  done*  the  duty  of 
three  ships  for  the  protection  of  our  trade.   All  which  obstructkmi  tl:x.<y 
have  humbly  laid  before  xhe  queen,  and  do  rest  assured  that  feafr 
Majesty,  in  her  great  wisdom,  *and  tender  concern  for  the  happiness,  of 
her  subjects,  will  dispose  herself  to  apply  the  proper  remedies.   ^  wid 
they  humbly  beseech  her  to  give  commands  that  all  possible  meth-o^/s 
may  be  taken  for  the  encouragement  of  seamen,  the  guarding  of  tie 
coasts,  and  the  protection  of  trade. 

^ow  you  may  perceive,  Sif,  that  here  is  a  mighty  embesslepieot 
and  misapplication  among  the  navy  to  a  considerable  sum,  as  you  may 

Crceive  in  the  aiforesaid  articles ;  and  would  not  one  betieve  that  their 
rdships  were  concerned  at  (his  matter  in  good  earnest;  and  that  they 
had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  preservation  of  the  merchants  trade, 
th^  so  sensibly  complain  for  want  of  due  protection?  But,  ahii  j 
Sir,  this  is  nothing  but  a  mere  pretence,  as  I  shall  prove  to  you  anoo. 
But  I  must  beg  your  patience  till  I  have  let  you  into  a  commoner  of 
England's  observations  thereon,  by  way  of  reply  to  each  particoltr, 
as  he  then  wrote  from  Braintrec,  Feb.  19,  1705,  to  a  certain  member 
of  parliament,  and  printed  the  saine  year* 

First,  then,  says  he,  their  lordships  observe.  That, 
in  three  years  time,  the  navy  has  exceeded  its  charge 
allowed  by  parliament,  the si^m  of  •••••    366032  17  * 


This,  at  first  view,  he  says,  was  a  very  heavy  char^ge  on  the  govert- 

ment;  but,  with  hunible  submission,  it  is  pr^umed  their  1  pi  an 

not  all  bred  accomptants,  and  therefore  not  so  much  bTameable  asfone 
are.  I  confess  it  startled  me,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  see  so  good,  10 
mild,  and  so  gentle  a  government,  charged  with  such  an  inconsideiable 
sum,  not  worth  mentioning,  considering  the  length  of  time,  vii.  three 
years   We  cannot  forget  the  miscarriages  of  a  late  reieii  so  soon,  when 

soipe  of  ^e  I — ds  of  a  c  were  impeached  for  the  embesilciBfint 

of  the  kingdom's  fieasure.  Let  them  but  look  back,  and  they  will  Art) 
twice  as  much  exceeded  in  the  nroe  service  for  the  stoe  time.  • 


1 
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E —  R  11,  esq;  (now  L—  O— d)  was 

and  paymasu  r  of  the  navy,  there  was  then 
received  out  of  the  Elxchequer  for  that  service, 
chaelmas  l691«  to  Michaelmas,  I694,  vim. 

\n  time,  the  sum  of  £170359  10  3i 

limate,  allowed  by  parliament  for  the  navy, 

for  the  same  time  but  to   5400000  00  0 

II  the  charge  of  the  navy  did  exceed,  what 

ptd  by  parliament,  the  sum  itf  •  •  •  •  •  ^  •  •  •  •    770359  10  3| 

en  no  complaint  was  made  of  it ;  yet  ourthm 

NMidcniblesum,vi£.«***.  ^  •  3£603t  17  f 

troos  charge  now :    Yet  theirs  exceeds  this 

  404325  13  1| 

irould  not  the  paints  have  saidl  if  such  a  sum  as  this  had  fiol 

party  the  L  ds  are  now  accutinf(» 

iy^  That  the  admiralty  have  issued  short  of 
itflotted  by  parliament  for  that  service,  the 

 XI493SI 

fir  L— ps  wisely  observe,  That  the.navy 
nifllie  the  sum,  received  by  the  treasurer /of  *  £199094  15  0 
between  Michaelmas  1701,  to  Michaelmas 


■DKHint  to  the  sum  of  *   5420700  11  1 

,  if  subtracted  from  the  provisions  intended 
unit  %  which  I  have  placed  above  the  last 

I  then  it  will  come  to  but   77S394    3  11 

their      ps  have  over-charged  the  admiralty 

icie,  by  the  sum  of   369966  18  5 

 ll4«6l    2  4 

(if,  if  the  sum  of   366033  17  2 

with  the  sum  of  provisions,  •  •  •  •   77^394    3  11 

by  parliament  for  the  navy's  use,  then  the 
be    11334^8    1  1 


fs  all  their  L  ps  can  pretend  to  charge  the  treasurers 

J  with ;  and  we  hope  their  honours  think  it  in  safe  hands,  so 
rT  ■  ■      L  — —  is  of  ability  to  make  it  good;  if  not,  pray 

rir   ps  not  speaking  shewed  they  thought  him  to  be  of 

mt  n«>w  it  seems  be  is  deud,  apd  indebted  to  the  navy,  the 
I  find  whether  he  was  of  ability  or  not^ 
r»  It  appears  at  Michaelmas  1704,  the  debt 


ylo  be                                               2266864  17  10 

le  navy  debt,  at  Michadipas  1702,  came 

•  •  1016767  3  9 

hhas  i/icreasefl  in  two  years  time               1250097  14  1 


bI|  it  QMiy,  for  it  appears  by  the  tn^asury  books,  that  the  sums, 
parliament,  have  fallen  short;  and,  by  the  extraordinary 
cf  the  war,  vis.  the  taking  of  Gibraltar,  and  beating  of  tlia 
MCy  must  needs  increase  the  debt  considei^ 
dM  ticaporybooki  obienre,  totheiomof  1194249  l6  f 
lit 
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And,  if  any  complaint  ought  to  be  made,  it  was  on  tbe  government's 
side,  aiid  not  on  their  L    — ps,  as  if  a  mismanafsement;  but  those 

L    —of  the  C  ,  I  prt'sume,  knew  which  way  they  crt-pt  into  fiur 

esutes,  by  fingering  the  pablick  treasure  of  the  nation ;  and  now  would 
make  all  persons  as  guilty,  kc,  that  they  might  come  off  the  easier. 

To  tbe  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  9di,  and  10th  articles,  if  there  be  any 
mismanagement  or  embezzlement  in  them,  they  are  so  inconsiderabley 
not  worth  taking  notice  of,  and  especially  by  the  H— of  P— 

Allow  the  three  flag-officers  pay  and  table  come  to, 
per  annum,  £49^  10.  for  three  years  comes  to  •  •  •  •      147S1  10  0 

We  will  allow  a  misapplication  of  the  navy^s  pensions 
to  amount  for  three  years  (though  in  truth  it  is  not  so) 


And  the  P —  Council  ibr  three  years  have  embezzled 
the  sum  of*  •  •  •  •   6000  00  O 

Now  what  a  mighty  sum  is  this,  viz  •        236S1  10  O 

for  three  yoars  time  to  complain  of  ?  Says  he.  Sir,  this  is  but  a  fkas* 
biCe  to  what  1  shall  demonstrate  to  you. 

You  cannot  forget,  Sir,  that  a  Lord  G— —  was  impeached,  not 
long  since,  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money  he  had;  yet  he  was  mot 
contented  with  his  place  that  brought  him  40001.  per  annum  but  die  l^JU 
King  William  allowed  him,  besides,  a  pensicm  of  4000L  per  annta^ 
more:  And  yet  he  procured  to  himself  the  grants 
of  several  manors,  fee-farm-rents,  quit-rents,  &c«  to 
the  value  of   S3600  00  0 

So  that  this  person  has  ejiceeded  all  their  embezzle-  . 

nenls,  viz.   •   23681  10  0 

By  the  sum  of  •   QgiS  10  0 

But  give  me  leave  to  sum  up  their  L — ps  whole  charge,  as  well  as  tie 
cmbeaalenients,  &c.  against  those  persons,  and  you  will  find  they  appes; 
not  so  great  a  charge  as  made. 

First  then,  as  for  the  debt  of  the  navy  of  *  Sf668fi4  17  ^ 

I  will  leave  it  as  I  foimd  it,  to  be  made  good  by  par- 
liament. 

Secondly,  As  for  what  the  navy  has  exceeded  its 

charge  by  act  of  parliament,  viz.  0Sfi6€S$  1/  I 

I  will  make  it  a  chaiige  as  money  overpaid  for  the  use 

of  the  navy,  above  the  sum  allowed  by  parliament  j 

Thirdly,  As  for  what  the  navy  has  issued  short  of 
the  sum  allotted  by  parliament,  1  have  sufficient  war- 

rant  to  chargi'  it   •  -  •  0672194  0$  11  j 

Fourthly,  The  unnecessary  pay  of  three  flag  officers 

I  will  charge;  which  comes  to-i   0014781  10  00 

Fifthly,  A  supposed  misapplication  of  the  pensions 

Ibr  three  years,  which  comes  to   •   0003000  CO  OQ 

And,  lastly.  An  embezzlement  of  three  years  money, 

for  the  prince's  council,  comes  to*  •••••••  •  •  OOOSOpO  00  ffO 

So  that  the  whole  cash  in  hands,  the  misapplica- 
tions and  embezzlements  for  three  years  time,  comef 


to  : 


3000  00  O 


to  but 


19(52211  11  01 


^  00  00 

^•^f^'*''»««'Si to  befe   

^unr  of  fk  J^y  Of  the  n«vy 
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And  yet  the  debt  of  the  army,  navy,  ordnances,  &c*    £.  f. 
and  theci vil  list,  amounted  to  that  time  to  the  sum  of  6000000^.  00*  00^ 

So  that  in  five  years,  there  was  actually  embezsted 
or  misapplied   10864579  t7  4} 

Now,  Sir,  how  much  was  paid  to  the  army,  navy,  Uc.  short  of  thcia 
proportions  allowed  by  parliament,  wiU  also  be  worth  the  inqairy  of 
your  honourable  house. 

But  to  their  L--— ps  last  observation:  They  say,  that  forty-three 
cruisers  and  convoys  are  allowed  by  parliament  to  protect  our  mer- 
chants from  the  enemy  (do  they  mean  abroad  or  at  home  ?)  And  that 
not  twenty-two  have  been  employed  at  any  time:  nor  have  they  done 
the  duty  of  three  cruising  ships,  which  they  think  is  a  great  hardship  on 
the  subject,  and  endangers  their  trade ;  and  beseech  her  Majesty,  that 
all  possible  methods  may  be  taken  for  the  encouragement  of  teancD, 
the  guarding  of  the  coast,  and  the  protection  of  trade. 

Certainly,  their  L  ps  think  this  nation  has  a  "fery  treacliefCNis 

memory,  to  forget  so  soon  the  complaint  your  H— H  of  G— 

made  to  their       -  ps  upon  this  very  subject. 

Let  them  remember,  that  one  article  of  their  impeachment  agpinst 
A—  R—  was  this:  That,  when  several  complaints  were  made  hf 
the  old  East-India  company  to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  0iis  lordship 
heingchief  C— )  of  divers  piracies  in  the  south  seas,  to  thedestme- 
tion  of  their  trade,  Uiat  he  rejected  their  request,  and  procured'  a 

  for  Captain  K  d,  who  went  a  P-^— r  "mI  that  the 

said  C — ^  cemmadded  Captain  S  to  deliver  several  able  seameir 

out  of  the  O         (when  the  nation  was  threatened  with  an  invaaioo 

fipom  Prance)  to  Captain  K  d,  and  they  went  a  p— ing. 

Secondly,  That  the  L  ds  S— —  and  B  nt,  &c.  got  a 

grant  under  the  G  S— ,  in  97,  to  have  all  the  ships,  &c.  goods, 

tre  isures,  &c.  taken  since  April  30;  I696,  by  P— cy  without  account. 

And  thatsaid  L  8  put  the  Great  S — ^  unto  a  Treaty 

with  F  whereby  great  dominions  were  given  that  King,  to  the 

prejudice  of  the  merchants  trade  in  general. 

But  I  am  very  glad  their  L  ps  begin  to  be  so  vigilant  in  national 

miscarriages;  for,  with  humble  submission,  1  think  it  is  high  time  they 
were  all  redressed.  I  am  sure,  your  Honourable  House  has  been 
many  years  labouring  hard  to  bring  it  to  pass,  and  have  been  as  oftni 

prevented  therciii,  by  their  L  ps  not  being  at  leisure,  or,  at  least, 

not  in  a  humour  to  do  it;  which  refusal,  your  Honourable  House,  not 

long  since,  voted*  to  be  a  di^nial  of  j         (in  their  Lordships)  to  the 

common  cause,  and  an  hindrance  to  the  publtck  benefit  of  this 
kingdom  in-  general.  And,  since  they  have  p\il)l?ckly  begun  to 
address  her  Majesty,  that  this  publiek  grievance  may  be  redressed,  though 
very  inconsiderable,  yet,  if  not  nipped  rn  the  blossom,  who  knows  what 
an  hcighth  it  may  at  last  come  tu?  I  think  now  time  ofibrs  to  redress 
them  all ;  and  once  your  H  H  desired  such  an  opportn« 

nity;  and  youcafinotdo  less,  for  your  countiy's  service,  than  vigor- 
ously, and  with  all  diligence,  to  prosecute  this  affair,  and  to  go  hand  in 
hand  with  their  L  '  ■  ^  ps,  to  accomplish  it.  For,  as  I  am  an  high 
church-man»  Sir,  I  am  not  for  having  the  goTemmcnt  imposed  on,  nor 
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the  nation's  treasure  vmbex2led,  or  profusely  spent  in  needless  pensions, 
&c.  by  any  manner  of  persons,  either  high-church,  low,  or  no-church« 
And  whoever  is  catched  in  the  transgression^  and  spared  by  one  side 
or  the  other,  can  be  no  good  subject,  nor  an  hearty  lover  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's government. 

It  mightily  rejoices  nie  to  see  their  L  ps  eyes  begin  to  be  opened, 

and  that  they  can  spy  faults  and  mismanagements  in  government^  as  well 
as  other  persons;  though  I  must  confess,  there  is  .no  government  so 
iaiallibiey  but  may  err  in  some  matters;  which  errors  are  very  visible 
in  the  late  reign,  as  well  as  in  this.    And,  since  it  so  often  happens,  it 

my  be  convenient  to  remind  their   ps  of  yonr  late  impeachments, 

thai  all  ofaiden  and  embezxiers  of  the  publick  treasure  may  be  brought 
to  a  strict  account.  Thb  is  what  you  always  aimed  at  for  the  nation^s 
KTvice,  and  have  always  continued  so  to  do  by  your  constant  addressing 
her  Majesty;  and,  since  I  have  made  it  so  visible  in  four  heads,  that 
apwarcb  of  ten  millions  of  money  have  been  embezzled  in  five  years 
tiaK»  it  is  to  be  hoped  their  L  -ps  will  be  pleased  to  condescend,  that 
the  late  ministers  of  state  be  brought  to  an  account,  as  well  as  the 

pRfCOt* 

I  hope,  by  this  time,  their  L  'ps  are  thoroughly  convinced  in 

their  judgments,  that  it  is  high  time  they  were  brought  to  an  account; 
which,  if  done,  1  am  sure,  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  nation,  ^d 
would  deserve  the  publick  thanks  of  the  kingdom.  This  would  en- 
eourage  the  nation  and  seamen chearfully  to  go  on  in  the  common  cause, 
the  one  with  their  purses,  and  the  other  with  their  lives;  but,  if  their 
L  ps  will  contentedly  sit  down,  only  with  the  accusation  of 

thenavy,  of  a  Churchill,  a  Greydon,  ora  Mundcn,  for  so  considerable 
s  sum  (which  all  their  Lordships  can  pretend  to  charge  is  not  an 
embezzlement)  of  £67^.3^)7  3&  1 1^1  will  look  only  like  a  party  quarrel, 
snd  shew  they  take  delight  in  exposing  their  small  mismanagement, 

when  they  meekly  sutTcr  an  O — a  R  ,  a  S  ,  6cc.  to  go  away 

onpanished,  with  upwards  of  thirty  millions  of  the  kingdom  s  money 
unaccounted  lor.    This,  L  hope,  their  L  ps  will  take  care  to 

avoid,  like  Lnglii>h  patriots,  and  not  sutfer  the  government  of  the  nation 
to  be  miserably  oppressed  and  bc^igared . 

It  cannot  entfr  into  ray  thoughts,  but  their  L  ■        [)S  will  do  all  things 
iur  the  good  of  the  nation  in  ociu'ral ;  yet  I  am  somewhat  surprised  to 

icethc^ir  address  to  the  Q  printed  by  ihi  ir  authority.  1  cannot  tell 

what  to  make  of  it,  it  looks  so  much  like  the  Ob»ervators  appealing  to 
the  people,  designing  to  expose  the  smallest  mibcarriat^es  in  oovornnient 
oa  one  *ide,  anil  let  the  ga»atPSt  einhezzleinents  on  the  oiUvr  sp  irw. 

But  their  L  ps  have  mightily  missed  their  ends  in  it,  if  they  intend 

lo;  k>r  the  address  is  so  seasonably  come  nui,  that  it  will  vtry  much 
open  the  eyes  ol  the  nation;  and,  it  the  v;rievaiice>  K*  not  redressed  on 
all  sides,  it  will  look  like  a  party  addnss,  dissenting  trom  the  kingdoms 
true  interest,  and  so  they  may  become  the  o'Mum  uf  the  nation.  But 
let  us  hope  for  better  thiiigsfrom  their  ll— — — s. 

Another  thing  to  me  seems  very  odd,  and  looks  just  like  the  stranger 
and  satyr  in  the  fable,  that  blew  botii  hoi  and  cold  in  a  bi  >  ath ;  or,  what 
caa  be  the  meaning  of  settling  a  grateful  reward  on  his  giace  the  Duke 
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of  Harlborougfa,  for  his  eminent  service  done  to  the  pnblick  in  gnenil : 
snd  yety  at  the  same  time,  to  repine  at  his  brother  Chnrchilfs  incon- 

tiderable  per  annnmof  £314^.  tOs.  which  their  L  ps  have  caused  to 

be  printed  atlai]ge,  in  their  A  ss  to  her  Majes^?  One  would 
think,  that  what  his  grace  had  done  might  have  easily  swallowed  so 
small  a  trifle  as  his  staying  at  home,  withontftheir  L  '  s  pvblick 
notice  thereof.   If  the  nation'iB  grievances  are  heartily  designed  to  be 

redressed,  I  think  it  would  be  very  convenient  their  L  ps  dionld 

join  with  your  honourable  house,  to  call  all  evil  ministers  of  state  to  a 
speedy  account. 

Secondly,  In  the  next  place,  to  secure  the  goTemment,  and  Ae 
church  of  England,  as  by  law  established,  and  not  suffer  them  to  be 
ilButted  and  bullied  by  the  Whiggish  enemies  of  state,  both  at  home  and 
aiNroad.  And, 

Lastly,  To  secure  to  our  merchants  their  trade;  and  this,  in  soma 
measure,  will  enable  you  to  secure  the  whole  state. 

But,  if  we  must  tumble  into  faction,  and  only  accuse  one  party 
because  the  least  transgressors,  and  let  the  other  go  free,  becanse  the 
greatest  oSenden,  it  is  just  like  Alexander's  pirate,  that  was  coi^ 
demned  to  be  hanged  for  robbing  in  a  small  vessel,  whilst  he  faimsd^ 
with  his  great  fleets,  triumphed  in  spoiling  and  ruining  of  the  greatest  of 
kingdoms. 

To  conclude:  I  must  be  bold  to  say,  had  the  first  transgressors  beeii 
severely  punished,  when  catchcd  in  the  offence,  it  would  have  deterred 
others  from  doing  the  like  mischiefs;  and  all  mismanagements  and  lossei, 
that  have  since  happened  to  this  kingdom,  are  owing  to  that  H«-^  of 

P  ,  that  refused,  upon  yourcomplaint,  to  do  the  nation  common 

J  9  when  so  often  importuned  thereto  by  your  honourable  house. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Bramtree^  Feb. 

19»  1705.  Your  roost  dew>ted  servant, 

W.  L. 

And  thus  I  have  led  you,  step  by  step,  through  all  this  commoner  of 
England's  observations  thereon;  and  1  think  he  has  handled  the  miiia^ 
to  purpose. 

But,  perchance,  you  may  desire  to  know  whatefl^t  these  observatioas 

wrought  on  their  L  ps  at  that  time  ?    Even  none  at  all ;  for  tbc 

design,  it  seems,  lay  here :  <  As  soon  as  this  address  had  brought  over 
the  court  interest  to  their  party,  all  matters  of  complaint  were  laid 
aside,  and  the  ministry  were  as  brisk  at  their  old  sport  of  embestlemcnti 
and  misapplications,  as  ever,  and  so  would  have  gone  on  to  the  endrf 
the  chapter/  Had  not  some  true  old  English  heroes  opened  the  eya  of 
her  Majesty,  the  whole  kingdom  had  been  sunk  into  an  eternal  rniSi 
without  redemption ;  and  that  occasioned  the  queen  to  change  the  low 
xrhurch  ministry;  and  this  brought  to  our  assistance  our  deliverers  fro© 
this  slavery,  our  present  new  pariiamcnt,  and  occasioned  that  excrflent 
speech  from  the  throne,  at  the  opening  of  this  session,  where  her  Ma- 
jesty (though  sensibly)  complains  of  the  heavy  debts  of  die  navy  «1 
other  offices. 
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AaA  BMT,  Sir»  wkit  if  I  should  let  jou  into  tome  other  new  emWt* 
dHMOts  and  nbipplicationsy  which  I  maj  truly  ta^  were  occaiioneA 

bf  their  1  pt,  for  want  of  their  scaionafafo  and  annual  addreitiag  eC 

the  Qoeen* 

For,  if  fiune  speaks  truth,  it  s  reported,  that  Sir  T  L 

T  r  of  the  N^vy,  has  died  indebted  to  the  sailors  three  yearr 

wages.    If  so,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  navy,  it  amounts  t» 

ahovt  5400000   00  00 

which  is  one  article,  without  doubt,  your  honourable  house  is  to  ] 


Ami  a  certain  late  L — d  T  >r,  they  say, 

hasenbenled  or  misapplied  the  sum  of  9500000  00  00 

whidi  enshetakmcnls  are  grown  a  new  debt  on  the  several  offices  com- 
pbiBedof. 

The  total  of  both  comes  to  7900000   00  00 

And  for  the  year  ensuing  you  are  to  provide  no 
ksstban  SOOOOOO   00  00 

To  carry  on  the  war  agptinst  France  and  Spain, 

iaall   13000000   00  00 

•  ftttty  little  inconsiderable  sum.  These  you  are  to  raise,  and  maka 
good  as  desired.  And  whether  with  these  sponges,  as  De  Foe  says,  you 
w9l  he  pleased  to  wipe  out  the  scores  and  debts  of  the  nation  the  low- 
charch  ministry  have  contracted,  I  think  will  be  very  ranch  worth 
jmn  while  to  try  the  experiment  of. 

It  would  not  be  amiss  to  squeese  these  low-church  sponges  heartily, 
tfll  they  drop  ag^n  to  purpose ;  and,  who  knows  but  you  roa^  get  out 
sfthein  ten  years  embeszlements  (rather  than  part  with  the  whole  iU» 
gotten  sura  for  twenty  years  last  past)  which  comes 
ID  about   —   15875893    17  4f 

So  that  you  will  clear  the  nation  from  the  debt  of  the  late  L — d 

T  r,  and  Sir  Th  s  L  n,  the  T  r  of  the  N  -vy, 

sod  have  in  their  pockets  clear,  to  begin  the  next  year's  war  with  the 
smof   1975893    17  4f 

But  here  lies  the  greatest  difficulty.  In  whose  hands  will  your 
honourable  house  intrust  the  remaining  money,  and  all  that  you  shall 
raise  for  thefiituro,  since  it  is  so  apparent  how  difficult  it  is  to  bring  such 
ministers  of  state  to  account  tor  their  eiiibczzlemonts  and  mismanage- 
ments of  the  kingdom's  publick  treasure  f  This  is  a  matter  will  require 
your  whole  thoughts.  For,  if  that  can  be  but  effected  to  your  liking, 
content,  and  satisfaction,  it  will  tor  ever  make  tlte  queen  easy,  the  fumk 
Well  looked  after,  the  seamen  and  the  army  well  paid.  And  this  will  be 
the  means  to  restore  the  lost  credit,  which  evil  ministers  of  state  have 
been  looi;  hammering  at  to  ruin,  or  at  least  to  bring  it  to  such  a  low 
ebb  on  the  gov<Tnment's  side,  that  tlie  said  miiiistry  might  have  new- 
Bodelled  any  schc'me  of  government  they  had  most  inclination  to,  hav* 
log  so  often  all  the  publick  cash  of  the  nation  in  their  hands,  and 
that  they  set  up  the  bank  with  most  fclonii)Usly,  for  that  end  and 


In  my  humble  opinion  (not  that  1  am  gf*ing  to  diroct)  it  wen*  not 
aauMy  if  your  honourable  house  would  not  suffer  one  single  miuister, 
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or  officer  of  state,  to  have  of  the  publick  money  to  rabed  to  carry  oil 
the  war  against  France  and  Spain,  above  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  many 
and  good  security  given,  that  he  should  no  ways  embezsle  or  mis-employ 
the  said  money,  but  solely  pay  it  to  that  publick  end  it  was  raised  tor< 
But  to  trust  one  man  with  one,  two,  or  three  millions  at  a  time,  is  a 
tempution  tu  cheat  the  publick,  at  least  one  quarter  part  of  it,  if  not  of  the 
whole  sum :  And,  when  you  come  to  look  into  the  man's  estate,  be  has 
none ;  or  otherwise  made  it  away,  on  purpose  to  become  a  cheat  to 
the  nation. 

But  you  may,  perchance,  object,  and  say  that  you  cannot  find  any 
minister  that  can  give  such  security ;  or,  if  he  could,  he  ought  not  to 
do  it,  for  it  is  an  infringement  of  her  Majesty's  prerogative^  for  it  is  fit 
and  convenient,  that,  as  she  is  entrusted  with  all  the  monies  so  raised, 
it  is  her  sole  right  to  appoint  such  ministers  or  officers  as  she  can  confide 
in  with  the  said  money. 

To  which  I  answer,  It  customarily  has  been  so ;  but  it  is  also  too 
visible,  for  upwards  of  twenty  yean  last  past,  that  all,  that  have  been  in^ 
trusted  with  the  publick  treasure,  have  made  it  their  business  to  fleece 
the  government  of  the  publick  treasure,  to  embesale  and  misapply  the 
same ;  and,  how  hard  and  difficult  it  has  been  to  bring  such  ministers 
to  account,  the  whole  kingdom  is  very  sensible  of,  and,  sure,  it  ia  but 
reasonable  to  secure  the  publick  treasure  at  all  times;  and,  if  ibe 
House  of  Commons  do  not  put  a  stop  to  this  great  evil,  the  nation  will* 
be  utterly  beggared  at  last.  And  there  can  be  no  other  expedient  found 
out,  that  can  preserve  the  credit  of  the  kingdom,  but  by  appointing 
commissioners  of  their  own,  viz,  gentlemen  of  known  estates,  and  to  in* 
trust  them  with  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  man,  and  no  more,  they  givii^ 
security  not  to  embezzle,  or  misapply  the  same ;  and,  if  they  do,  their 
estates  and  security  to  make  it  good.  And,  certainly,  it  is  impowible, 
that  any  one  of  these  persons  should  miscarry,  in  their  discharge  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  them  by  \he  honourable  the  House  of  Commons. 

But  I  very  much  wonder,  at  this  time  of  day,  why  the  low-churdi 
party  should  stand  so  tightly  for  the  Queen's  prerogative,  by  saying, 
That  such  an  expedient,  if  found  out,  with  be  an  infringement  of  the 
same.  Time  was,  that  none  were  more  violent  against  the  prerogjativc 
of  the  crown,  than  these  very  people ;  and  now,  in  a  trice,  they  are 
highly  defending  the  prerogative.  This,  at  first  sight,  looks  mysterious^ 
but  I  will  unriddle  this  matter  in  a  trice. 

It  seems,  the  prerogative,  they  sUnd  so  tightly  for,  is  to  screen  them- 
selves, and  that  they  might  not  be  put  out  of  that  sweet  and  old  arbitrary 
way  of  cheating  the  soldiers  and  the  navy,  and  fleecing  the  kingdom  of 
those  few  trifling  millions,  not  worth  the  pariiament's  taking  notice  o( 
which  they  had  only  gotten  by  cunning  oversights^  and  negligences  in 
accounts,  by  such  as,  perchance,  at  first  were  not  able  to  check 
them.  This  makes  them  stand  so  violently  for  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  which  by  no  means,  they  say,  ought  to  be  lessened  ;  and  it 
is  what  her  majesty  will  never  consent  to. 

Now  give  me  leave  a  little.  I  think  they  talk  for  the  Queen,  but 
would  act  for  themselves.  Their  business  is  only  to  dive  dexterously, 
and  to  uike  care  that  no  other  sharpers  should  come  at  the  pocket  oCtbe 
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Mtkm  but  tbemielra.  Tbcy  bate  often  found  il  full,  and  hate  as  tffteil 
left  h  empty ;  jel  tdll  tbey  are  struggling  to  continue  in  their  old  game, 
aod  now  are  cuxsed  mad  that  any  but  themselves  should  be  in  the  gotem- 
■nti  itod  are  prrparing  gibbets  for  Mordecai.  And  what  do  not  such 
Mbtfrn  deserve,  that  deprive  the  queen  of  the  service'of  the  pick-pockets 
and  sbarpeis  of  the  nation  ? 

These  pretended  friends  to  the  government  have  indeed  stuck  fiat  to 
it»  bot  it  was  like  leeches^  sucking  almost  the  very  heart's  blood  of  the 
MtioQ ;  but  a  little  salt  from  the  hands  of  the  parliament  will  soon  shew 
what  it  was  they  adhered  so  close  to  the  government  for. 

Ate  we  not  almost  driven  to  the  very  brink  of  destruction  f  Our 
tmsares  are  riotously  wasted ;  ouf  constitution  in  danger  of  being  sub* 
Vflrted ;  and  the  nation  almost  in  general  corrupted.  And  all  this  under 
a  eolour  of  a  false  pretended  seal  for  her  Majesty's  person  and  govern* 
■cut;  when  some  men  have  arrived  to  such  a  height  of  favour  in  court, 
and  such  a  degree  of  popularity  in  the  city,  that  they  have  at  last 
took  upon  them,  with  an  atidacious  front,  to  direct  the  teiy  mo- 
aaicby. 

Thiy  have  beeii  able,  for  many  years  past,  to  brand  all  those  who 
took  any  care  of  our  constitution,  or  offered  to  require  any  good  hut* 
haadiy  in  the  disposition  of  the  publick  treasures,  with  odious  unpopu* 
lar  names,  and  almost  to  stir  up  the  mob  against  them.  Thus,  had 
ikef  succeeded,  the  old  En^ish  constitution  had  expired.  And  since 
the  majority  of  the  nation  have,  by  their  choice,  sent  us  up  such  wor- 
dqr  patriots,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  eflectually  take  care  of  the  mo- 
aaicby,  the  church  and  state,  and  set  the  kingdom  out  of  debt,  and 
see  that  the  army  and  the  navy  are  well  paid ;  and  keep  out,  for  the  fn- 
toie,  such  ravening  and  devouring  wolves,  that  have  brought  the  credit 
of  the  nation  to  so  low  an  ebb  by  their  misapplications  and  embezzle* 
ments  of  the  kingdom's  treasure. 

Is  it  not  a  strange  and  wonderful  thing,  that,  while  the  nation  is  al* 
most  bankrupt,  wealthy  men  should  shoot  up  in  veverul  offices,  like 
mnsbrooms;  and,  while  the  government  was  endangered  to  be  beggared, 
that  all  its  servants  should  riot  in  such  wealth  and  plenty,  that  the 
bare  handling  of  a  brush  in  any  office  was  the  ready  way  to  a  plenti- 
fil  ^rtune;  as  if  the  publick  treasure  had  been  thrown  in  (here  only  for 
Uie  officers  to  brush  it  into  their  |)ockets  ?  These  abuses  call  loudly 
lur  rctcirnmtion ;  and  our  lepresentatives,  no.  doubt,  will  do  their  oc* 
most  endeavour  to  amend  the  same. 

And,  »inre  some  f^eople  may  question  to  what  ends  and  purposes 
Biemtien  of  prliamcnt  are  elected  by  the  people  to  n*present  them,  I 
ihall  pn-suuie  to  pvethem  these  following  instructions. 

'ibf  bu»iness,  therefore,  of  a  HoubC  of  Commons  is,  to  reprt-sent  the 
whole  commonalty  of  Knghimi ;  that  is,  they  are  to  do  all  such  things^ 
and  exercise  all  such  powers  for  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  publick, 
which  the  whole  common  peoj)le  would  be  supposed  lo  do  and  exercise, 
Could  thi*y  meet  together  to  couns(*i  and  debate  orderly  and  quietly, 
and  deliberate  maturely,  for  their  own  common  good  and  safety. 

They  are  to  appoint  all  publick  disbursements,  the  quantity,  time, 
and  manner  of  their  payments ;  the  uses  to  which  they  are  to  be  di»> 
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potedy  and,  if  thej  pleaie,  the  officers  through  whose  hands  k  shall 
pass.  If  sOy  now  b  the  time  then  to  appoint  such  offlceis  of  your  own, 
and  not  sufibr  the  nation  any  mure  to  be  cheated  by  upstarts,  and  sock 
as  have  no  visible  estates  to  come  at,  whm  they  embessle  the  king- 
dom's treasure,  as  such  have  done  for  twenty  years  last  past^  withont 
any  publick  remedy.  This  requires  your  publick  amendment ;  Ibr 
the  war  has  left  us  ver^  low  in  pune,  the  credit  of  the  nation  alnml 
eclipsed  by  the  late  ministry,  our  fiindji  anticipated  and  deficient;  and« 
to  compleat  all,  has  left  us  a  new  debt  uf  several  millions.  Thesa 
considerations  will  oblige  you  certainly  to  prevent  the  bke  grand  mis^ 
carriages  for  the  future,  by  appointina,  as  we  hope  you  will,  such 
^tlemen  of  estates  as  may  give  sufficient  security  to  perform  that 
important  trust,  which  will  be  so  very  necemuy  for  the  kingdom's 
preservation,  and  benefit  in  gem^ral. 

Secondly,  They  are  to  enquire  how  such  sums  have  been  applied; 
and,  if  they  find  any  misapplication,  to  bring  the  offenders  to  punish- 
ment. And  this  is  a  second  reason  why  you  ought  to  appoint  officen 
of  your  own.  For  have  not  your  Honourable  House  endeavoured,  iat 
twenty  years  last  past,  to  bring  such  evil  ministers  to  account,  and  how 
often  have  been  nvevented  by  cunning  strata^ms  and  delays  of  soma 
great  persons,  whose  interest  appeared  too  great  ibr  you  to  cope  with 
in  another  place. 

Tliirdly,  They  are  to  advise  with,  and  assist  the  other  two  soverei^ 
estates  in  all  arduous  affiurs,  especially  in  making  and  contriving  good 
laws  fof  the  security  of  our  rdig^on,  liberties,  and  properties,  of  which 
at  this  time  we  stand  in  great  need;  for  our  occasional  conformists,  if 
not  well  looked  after,  will  swallow  up  our  government  by  this  cunning 
Iqrpocrisy,  which  is  a  villainous  artifice,  on  purpose  to  bring  in  ruin  to 
the  church  and  state. 

Fourthly,  They  are  to  revive  such  good  laws  as  are  antiquated,  and 
to  repeal  them,  if  the  reasons  be  ceased,  and  the  laws  themselves  of  no 
loBger  use  and  benefit  to  the  publick.  And, 

Lastly,  they  are  to  protect  and  preserve  intire  the  rights  and  privi* 
kgps  of  the  whole  people,  whom  they  represent  as  a  third  estate  of  the 
kinflom.  And  thb  loudly  caiis  to  you  for  amendment.  What  inso- 
lendes  and  affronts  have  been  offered  our  church  and  state  by  thost 
(endev-conscienced  people,  our  moderate  dissenters?  How  often  have 
they  been  for  roasting,  gutting,  dewitting,  mobbing,  hanging,  drawing 
and  quartering  one  poor  priest  of  the  church  of  Engiac^,  because  he 
preached  up  passive  obeidience,  a  doctrine  of  the  church ;  which  it 
seems  did  a  little  too  much  grate  upon  the  scrupulous  consciences  of 
our  tender  brethren,  the  most  religious  dissenters? 

I  say,  this  brr>ught  on  all  those  afirunts  and  insolencies  which  our 
holy  church  and  constitution  met  with  in  a  late  fiunous  trial,  of  ever- 
^orious  memoiy,  in  which  her  Majesty  did  not  escape  their  vile 
tongues  in  their  imperious  and  rebellious  language.  This  also  highly 
calb  for  yonr  amenament,  that  it  may  never  more  be  in  the  power  of 
such  penons  to  be  so  monstrously  rude  and  uncivil  as  heretofore. 

Now,  if  such  offenders  are  not  corrected  according  to  their  merits, 
tte  Lorihttfe  neKj  on  the nation^for  the  govenunent,  both  in  chaicb 
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|id  itite^  are  in  a  Toy  daogeroas  condition,  and  win  not  be  long  be- 
fMr  dwy  an  broaght  to  destniction ;  which  God  of  his  infinite  mere^ 
pvBf^al* 


4  fvdU  mpcmmi  of  tie  nqOomd  espmetf^  fnm  November  S,  l6fO,  to 

iMOifcr  1659;      yhMi  November  5,  l6SB,  la  JtftdbdbMf  1700. 

lie  LoNf  ParUmaitM  Aemmi. 

£  i. 

SUBSIDIES,  ttz  come  to  ^  600000  p  0 

AMMMtrtk  to  dbband  the  Scotch  and  English  amlct  800000  6  O 

TflHMigp  and  poundage,  nineteen  yean  5700000  0  0 

Cipdift,  nincjfan                                           S7000  0  O 

Ditto,  i*r  yrai*                                                   75000  0  O  , 

fid  of  Irish  lands  ISOOOOO  0  p 

Seeondsail***                                                9^*500  0  0 

TUrdiail  •p                                                  3OUOO  0  0 

CoMribationfor  Irish  Protestants                           100000  0  0 

Bcond  cootribation                                           50000  0  0 

IM  contribution  •                             30000  0  0 

tnrwsit  iili  through  En^and  for  the  British  army  in 

hduid,  for  five  years  1200000  0  0 

TtcBtiecii  parts  of  goods,  &c.  to  raise  an  army  for  the 

Eiri  of  Emex,  for  the  defence  of  Englund  ^45055  0  0 

Ditto,  second  time  3746055  0  0 

Wcddy  assessments  towards  payment  of  the  said  army, 

tfcn-e  years  56 17583  8  0 

Weekly  meal  to  raise  auxiliaries,  six  years-  •  •  •            608400  0  0 

Mootbly  assesMuenU  towards  payments  of  the  said  army, 

two  years                                                    488064  0  0 

Sr  William's  WalleKs  army  weekly  assessment,  one 

jm   •                                     84258  5  0 

Tk  Scots  amy's  weekly  assessment,  two  years            168OOO  0  Q 

Inmn's  amy's  weekly  assessment,  one  year                38400  0  0 

Fiirfu'f  amy's  monthly  assessment  at  x36366«  three 

jewi     1127726  4  ^ 

Dttto,  at  £60000.  per  month,  for  two  years  1620000  0  0 

DiniH  at^SOOOO.  per  month,  for  one year,  &c.  ••••I890OOO  0  6 

for§e»  u^ted  mfaHicMlar  Camtiee^ 

una,  Cor  five  years,  comes  to  •                            1200O  0  0 

one  year,  tben  associated                            4800  0  0 

Ui  of  W«|U»  fiNir  yearn   •                       1900  0  0 

Total  27055741  17  0 
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£  s. 

Prought  over      9705b7^l  17 

Warwick,  &c.  aiBociated,  five  yean   133650  0 

Plymouth,  four  yean   •   28800  0 

Yarmouth,  four  yean    19^00  0 

AyUbury,  five  yean  •••••  •   iOOO  0 

Buckingham,  four  yean   7^800  0 

Eastern  association,  five  yean   1234962  10 

Dorset  and  Poole,  two  years,  and  then  associated*  ••  •  247^  0 

Kent,  &c.  associated,  five  yean    270000  0 

North  Wales,  &c-  ftw  yean   38662  0 

Kortliton,  five  years   145i2(H)  0 

Huntinnton,  iwo  yoara,  and  tf^n  associated   13200  0 

Southton,  iour  yt-ar*  -  -  V  •   115200  0 

New  port  Pagnel.  on^  year,  theii  a|SO(riated  •••  f9P00  0 

London,  &c,  fiveye&if  •.  r»v^  56.00  P 

Hull,  fiwyeaii  ••••   466qo  0 

Chetter,  cxmnCymnd  cte,  one  year,  then  associated*  •  ^944  0 

Olouc«ter,  JSMfi^  a^l  fity,  Are©  yean  i    •  •  163400  f} 

Pembidke^  fte.  aitocMle4p  three  year?   20090  0 

t^rec  years  - .  *  •  •   57000  0 

Leicester,  ,threeyetn   86400  .0 

Wilts  and  Malnsiburf ,  one  year,  then  associated  •  •  •  •  2900  O 

Wntem  amciatioii,  fotirfwi   509160  0 

Worcester,  *Vc,  three  yea«  •   51597  12 

Middlesex,  three  yean  ••••••  ••   IjOSOOO  0 

Lond  on ,  to  si»t  up  posts  and  chains  •  •  •  f  •  9^00Q  O 

Lincoln,  ih  rue  yean  •   I176OO  0 

t>erby,  lb  rec  yt an  p   48000  0 

Korthcm  association,  three  yean   433S31  14 

Rutland,  tkm  yean   29000  0 

AWf^MII^    440G0  0 

mmi^W to  reduced,  cost    99l6  12 

Xuicaster,  two  yean   72000  0 

Kewport,  two  yean*  •  •  •  •   89904  O 

Goitnt^  of  I^ndon  to  assess  for  Irenes  and  arms  •  •  •  •  10000  6 

rtoTition  for  maimeit  soldien  •   18180  0 

Excise'  for  seven tt^n  yean   •  10200000  0 

Duty  on  coals,  seventeen  yeays  •  •  ^  •  •  •  •  850000  0 

"Duly  on  currants,  sevt^teen  year?  •  •  •  •   51000  0 
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Stquuiraikmi  of  IMmqitaUi  Ettatet^  viz. 

Bishops  lands,  four  yean                                    884089    16  7 

Deans  and  chapten  land,  four  yean                       564740   18  ^ 

Interior  cier|y'a  lands,  four  yean  2077 802     1  ^ 

Total   45833853   7  f 


1 


flbur  yea«   g.stKXm  o  a 

t  for  court  of  wartli,  four  yean   400000  O  0 

,i<>iir  years    1^000  0  0 

Its,  four  years  •  *  ■  < .  •  *  •  1 05      ?  0  0 

clersry,  four  yi  ar\  •   400060  0  i 

a1^«  income     •  «  60000  0  0 

M  amy  mil  of  ddjnquenu  w^dt  (0^^ 

mmt  hnmmymm   miPOO  A  id 

pinittMjm  91SIQ0 


fef Tiiiitefcwrtfa»  mmw^%  **  mm  •  o 

u  wilh  detin^neiitB  for  tbctr  oCltll  *  •  >  *  ]  1:7  7  ?  0  0 

Ib'tirmy   -  *•  yuoooo  0  0 

ngifttiti  kept  up,  thiittt  n  yi  ivTs  3120000  0  0 

ifl  U>  Irt  larj J  •  •  *  *  •  *  •  . . . .  •  150000  0  0 

,   «420^^4  n  6i 

Hands,  trii  ynin  1411552  6'  8 

Jlfbf         twdvcyran*  fji'US^sfi  3  9 

1^  thiru-c  n  years   , , . . .  9 1 52000  0  0 

Ift^t  landif  thtTtenifiiii* cc'oooo  0  0 

ll^eigKty^an              •^»#^^*.««*i90ifM  O  0 

wclergy,  «|||tyiip  <if««»  •#»^^«**»t9Mlii**  «  fO 

^1     '    ij^dllnMi|tw           900iOO  -"O^ 

SnofthcKtns^                           ffooooo  0  0 
tMUiiini,  iV'Kr,  and  divers  other*,  \h.  onr 
Kviiiry  rjn<.  peisons,  their  testate*  tu  pny 
'alatine  nj'  the  Hhinc  i^'iOOO.  iu  am-ftr^ 

00-p*famj-                                        iSOOO  0  0 

«  Ca(»tHin  General  of  Fair  rax forces,  anti  •  ^ 
mmt  for  the  ammof  Engtand^  Scotkadi 

Ad,  j€90000.  per  notitfa  £r  two  ytttift  **tlAlOit  0  0 

.of  jeiaocmperiiinibfcf tli9«M«mi{f      ^  «  1 

time  year     -  1440000  0  0 

jMWi  490000.  per  ann.  for  ten  yem  SKKXXX)  0  0 

■p|9  09iDpoundfortwoyeanreiiU     1000000  0  0 

Total  87332 J 9S  11  llf 


A  UETTEft  TP  A  Wii  IIEMBOL 

£ 

Brauf^tom   872321911  11  . 
OHver  iraltd  Pratector.  and     aiseiied  for  the  amy 

£  JOQQO.  and  £90000.  for  ibree  months  6S0000  0 

Agreed  ^6C>000.  per  month  be  the  pay  of  <he  amy 

for  SIX  vMrs--....  432000D  0 

^o  <)etTiiy  liii.  charges  of  justice  £200000.  per  aim. 

•Uf  years  •  1200000  0 

FBBe  gifts  to  the  saints  in  money   679BOO  0 

In  places  (excluding  the  army  and  navy)  per  ann. 

seven  years  •••••  30(110  0 

In  estates  per  ann.  for  eleven  years  ^ .  189366  0 

Besides*  the  House  of  Commons  voted  each  of  their 

members  £4.  per  week,  and  count  but  956  mem- 

tcrs,  wa4  AO  more,  for  fourteen  years  74M72  0 


Total    95302945  11 


A  gmtrai  abstract  of  Money  raised  in  England  by  the  Long-ParUanm^ 
from  Naoembtr  3>  1640^  to  November  I659. 

Subsidies  •   6OOOOO   0  < 

The  amies    •  32780721  13  ( 

Tonnage  and  poundage  ••••   5700000  0  C 

Captives*   102000   0  0 

Sale  of  Irish  lands  •   1322500   0  O 

Contribatiaiilbririakprotestants   1800M  0  0 

Forces  fi^WlMi  of  particular  counties   4141088    8  O 

Pxcises  •  •  10200000   0  0 

Dotyoncoab   •••••   850000   0  0 

t)itto  on  currants   •   51000   0  0 

8fi|iieititfiw<filesUtes«*«#  f  6044924  17  0 

postage  of  lettm   301000   0  « 

Wine  licences  p*   312200   0  0 

Cornpnsitiuii  fnr  court  of  Wards»f  ••  •••••   1000600   0  0 

Oflict'S  to  pubhck  strvict   ••ff   850000    0  0 

Vintners  diliriq  urn cy   4000    0  ^ 

Compusitions  for  t stales  -  f  ••••  127f 236    O  0 

Sale  of  Engtiib  lands   25380697  3 

Settled  out  of  gentlemen'si  ^XzXm  to  pay  Prince  Pala- 
tine 85000  O  0 

Compound  with  Irish  delinquents  •      1000000   0  0 

Chai^of  Justiceysixyeaia****  r   120000P  0  0 

To  the  House  of  CoramonS)  14  years,  comes  ^*  •  •  •    745472   0  0 

Free  fg^  to  the  saint^  vii.  in  money   *    9jf9W0  0  t 

in  offices  •    306llO  0  0 

in  estates,  per  ai^n.*  •  •  *    I89365  0  0 


Totel  95303095  13  11{ 


OF  THE  HOUBfc  OP  COBfMONS^  ke.  l6l 

igminliklfma  €f  iki  rtce^  midm»e$  rfihe  pMk 
mi  kmt,  that  hne  htm  grtmUd  M  the  kit  Kmg  WiUmm^  from 
^     '       l6$B,  to  Mickmbmi  iJW. 

TbeReedpts.                  £•  «• 

.Cuttomt  10997955  6  Si 

Esdw   12105151  19  7  0 

^Hcvtli  and  letter  money,  &c*«««  1^69655  1  4| 

iLand-ttx   17590100  14  5  O 

IFoO^MX  S5t7983  IS  9  0 

kPromiicaoiis  taaei                   717090S  17  9  f 

iDiven  reoeiptB                          406999  1  4  f 

pStaleofliMfli  1834800  5  10  | 

BemuDed  Nov.  5^  88,  with  wliick 

tketMSOiy  bepn                     801S8  18  S  0 

Totil  6598756S  17  8  0 


broed 


Thekroef*  £        «.  it.f. 
,  To  Ae  tmsuier  of  the  navj^Tii.  Lofd 

Fftalklaiid,  in  King  Jamc^i  time*  •  198088  DIG 

To  Adniinl  R  11  m  K.  W  % 

tiae»  tfcauiffprof  themvy  16940497  1104 

|To  Sir  Tho.  L  n,  treetaier  of 

thewify.   818659     5  10  | 

Total  to  the  naty  17957924    7   9  f 

ITo  the  army  Lord  Ranelagb  91239723  6  11  f 

To  the  ordnance*                          9889001  1  6  I 

To  the  civU  list  •                7882391  10  2  | 

Difen  Benricet   15^555  11  0  0 

^Remained  at  Michaelmas  1700  ••••    325671  0  9  0 

Total    65987566    17   8  f 

  There  was  issued  more  than  received  the  sum  of  two 

;  a  Yery  nice  account  I  will  assure  you. 

IW  total  of  the  Long-Parliafflent;e953a3095.  Is.  ll^d.  OfKiiv 
^nUam  £65987566. 17t.  8d«  Of  both  £l6l29066j.  19^  7id.  An 
^irBBsidiiaLliJ  sum,  considering  our  great  deliverance  from  popery  and 
^tMiry^  and  arbitraipf  government.  And  yet  the  saints  want  to  deliver 
%i  of  as  much  more,  if  we  please  but  to  be  so  good-natured  as  to  let  them 
lit  ip  a  oommonwealllu 

^jMir.  IteMM  fa  Um  pfiiiilMtotob  do  aolcsacllj  umr,  tol  dtffar  tm  IkS  ItUl  fwy 
iam—yrtin  wmm,  at  wttTW  fMuid  oo  tbstuktcM  iovtttigrtlM. 

Oi  BtMn  bt»i  cntlti  •  pMr»  ••■  fil.  L  f  !• 


KING  WILUAM'S  GHOST. 

[From  a  half  iheel  fotio»  printod  ia  the  year  MDOCXIJ 

Gentlemen^ 

THE  last  time  I  spoke  to  yoir,  I  told  you,  you  had  ttiU  one  cpptn 
tuoity  left,  but,  if  slipped,  you  should  be  a  miserable  people. 
I  was  thea  near  my  eod,  God  inspired  me,  I  spoke  tke  decreet  c 
fate. 

What  successes!  What  triumphs!  have  ever  since  attended  jm 
victorious  arms!  Your  resolution  to  assert  your  own  and  Europe^ 
liberties. 

But  you  stand  still !  A  fiend  in  the  likoiess  of  an  Imperial  eag| 
dazzles  your  eyes.  In  her  right  pounce  tha  hereditary  countrieay  i 
her  left  the  dominionzof  Italy,  in  her  beak  Spain  and  the  West  India 

Be  not  frighted.  Where  is  her  fleet  f  How  remote  is  she  from  yon 
shore  ?   Where  are  her  manufactures  to  supplant  yours. 

The  phantom  disappears. 

Your  lions  are,  at  any  time,  an  overmatch  Ibr  her  disjointed  fbrcei 
Your  good  angel  comes  forth* 

Behold  the  Gallican  cock  and  her  numerous  toads  ^  three  hundrei 
thousand  veteran  soldiers,  thirtv  thousand  experienced  officen»  « 
mighty  fleet,  how  distant  I  Seven  leagnei  from  youz  coait 

Tremble ! 

Botno. 

Resume  your  usual  courage. 

Rush  in  before  Cambray. 

The  Genius  of  France  sickens. 

Push  on  your  bold  squadrons,^  the  loads  fly  ! 

t  Lutetia  surrenden. 

O  blessed  day !  I  have  my  wishes  I 

Now  pause  a  little. 

Secure  the  Protestant  interest. 

Give  Austria  her  due,  but  recompense  her  helper. 

Let  Holland  keep  aU  the  strong-holds  in  Flanders,  it  is  your  barrier. 

Reserve  Calais  your  own. 

Restore  to  Prussia  Orange. 

Give  Portugal  Badajox,  Gallicia,  and  Algarve. 

To  Savoy  Briancon,  Mount  Dauphine,  and  Fort  Barrau, 

Erect  two  bulwarks  against  France. 

Let  Attjou  t  have  Navarre,  and  add  to  it  Guiemuu 

Lorrain  is  of  the  eagle  race,  his  great  father  was  my  best  firisodt  ffVir- 
him  Luxemburg  and  Alsace,  the  three  bishopricks  Burgundy*  Bar^sili 
Champatgne,  he  will  be  your  friend  for  ever* 

Take  for  yourselves  Panama  and  Calloa,  Hava|uiah,and  Poctp-Bll|0^ 

Burn  the  toad  s  fleet,  choak  Brest  and  Toulon's  ports. 

Hat  g  the  pretender,  be  is  not  of  Stuart's  blood. 

Go  home,  be  happy,  rich  and  glorious. 

*  Three  towb  vera  aacieotlj  tbe  anus  of  Tnmt9. 
PuisfomerljcaiMLoUtM.  t  VowKini  ofSpala. 


(  lfi»  ) 


A  REPRESENTATION 
or 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  RELIGION, 

With  Regard  to  the  late  excessive  Growth  of  Infidelity,  Heresy,  and 
Fhyfcneness :  drawn  up  by  the  Upper  House  of  Convocatioii,  of 
the  Province  of  Canterbury,  and  transmitted  to  the  Lower  Houta 
§at  thdr  Approbation. 

[Follb,  eoBtalniDf  ftve  P^<e•,  printed  in  1711.] 


k  pUase  yaw  Mafesiy^ 

WC,  the  Archbishop,  the  Bishops,  and  the  Clergy  of  the  province  of 
Guiterbury,  in  Convocation  assembled,  are  deeply  sensible  of  the 
nmny  blessings  and  advantages  of  your  gracious  and  prosperous 
rrign :  Amongst  which,  there  is  none  that  more  affects  usy  than  the 
tokkr  care  and  concern  shewn  by  your  Majesty  for  the  flourishing 
Hate  of  religion,  and  the  godly  zeal  you  have  expressed  against  the 
wickedness  of  those,  who,  by  loose  and  profane  principles  and  prac* 
tices,  have  endeavoured  to  undermine  and  destroy  it. 
IPfe  are  thankful  to  Almighty  God,  who  hath  put  it  into  your  Royal 
heart  to  repress  these  impious  and  daring  attempts ;  and,  tor  that  end, 
among  others,  to  order  your  clergy  to  be  called  together,  that  they 
might,  in  synod,  humbly  offer  their  counsel  and  assistance. 
It  is,  on  many  accounts,  our  duty,  to  do  the  utmost  that  in  us  lies, 
towards  promoting  so  excellent  a  work.  We  have,  therefore,  applied 
OQnelves,  with  diligence,  to  consider  the  matters  to  us  referred ;  and 
do  now,  in  obedience  to  your  royal  commands,  humbly  lay  before 
your  Majesty, 

A  KtfraaUatvm  of  the  present  State  of  Religion  among  m,  XDith  regard 
to  the  late  txce$iVOe  Growth  of  Infidelity ^  Heresy,  and  Prophaneness, 

rb  with  the  greatest  affliction  and  concern,  that  we  enter  upon  a 
work  to  mnpleasant  in  all  respects,  were  it  not  for  the  hopes  it  gives 
Hoi  teeing  these  evils,  in  some  measure,  removed  ;  and,  therefore,  we 
M  not  give  your  Majesty  the  uneasiness  of  a  particular  relation,  either 
^ tbe  bUurpbemous  passagi^s  that  have  been  published  from  tbe  press,  or 
the  great  impieties  that  have  been  committed  :  But,  in  discharge  of  the 
tnm  rrposed  in  us,  by  your  Majesty,  we  think  oursolven  obliged  to  lay 
More  you  such  an  account  of  the  progress  of  infidelity,  hen-sy,  and 
protumm  amongpt  us,  as  may  let  your  Majesty  see  the  cauK*s  and 
ocdoons  which  have  given  the  greatest  rise  lo  them,  and  the  sad  coose- 
^«cftccs  with  which  they  axw  attended. 


1(4 


A  REPRESENTATION  OF 


It  is  hard  to  come  to  the  beginning  of  these  great  erilsy  which  ill 
times  have  complained  of ;  ami,  therefore,  to  confine  our  own  eiiquiric% 
and  lessen  your  Majesty's  trouble,  as  much  as  we  can,  we  shall  look  no 
farther  back  for  the  source  of  them,  than  that  long  unnatural  Rebdlkm% 
which  loosened  all  the  bonds  of  discipline  and  order,  and  pvertamed  the 
goodly  frame  of  our  ecclesiastical  and  civil  constitution. 

The  hypocrisy,  enthusiasm,  and  variety  of  wild  and  monstroo* errors 
which  abounded,  during  those  confusions,  begat  in  the  minds  of  many 
men,  too  easily  carried  into  extreams,  a  disn^rd  for  the  very  forms  m 
religion,  and  proved  the  occasion  of  great  libertinism^  and  piofiuieM% 
which  hath  ever  since  too  much  prevailed  amongst  us.  The  seeds  of  in- 
fidelity and  heresy,  which  were  then  sown,  did  soon  after  appear^  and 
the  tares  have  sprung  up  in  great  abundance. 

The  authority  of  the  present  canon  of  scripture  hath  been  represented, 
as  standing  upon  a  very  precarious  foundation,  and  the  inspiration  of 
the  whole  hath  been  called  in  question. 

The  miracles,  recorded  in  scripture,  have  been  dbputed  and  com* 
pared  to  the  fabulous  relations  of  those  that  occur  in  heathen  writers. 

All  mysteries  in  religion  have  been  exploded  as  absurd  and  useless 
speculations,  and  several  fundamental  articles  of  our  most  holy  £uth 
have  not  only  been  called  in  question,  but  rejected* 

The  Arian  and  Socinian  heresies  have  been  propag^Uied  witb  mat 
boldness ;  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  Unity  of  the  God- 
head, hath  been  denied  and  scoficd  at ;  the  satisfaction  made  for  the  sins 
of  mankind,  by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  hath  been  either  directly 
renounced,  or  very  ungratefully  lessened;  the  established  creeds  of  tha 
church  have  been  represented  as  unwarrantable  impositions. 

Even  at  this  time,  when  we  are  thus  met  by  your  Majes^s  writ,  and 


pernicious  errors  and  impieties,  a  book  hath  been  printed,  wherein  the 
Arian  doctrine  (of  which  we  cannot  but  declare  our  utter  abhorrence) 
is  avowed  and  maintained,  and  the  truth  of  it  is  threatened  to  be  shewn 
by  large  and  elaborate  proofe,  in  other  treatises  from  the  same  hand, 
which  are  soon  to  follow.  To  this  book,  the  author  hath  prefixed  his 
name,  and  hath  not  been  afraid  to  dedicate  it  to  the  Archbishops 
Bishops,  and  Clergy  of  this  province,  in  Convocation  assembled,  with 
invitation  to  all,  to  encourage  his  design  by  their  subscriptions  to  il^ 
and  not  without  laying  the  imputation  of  Antichristianism  upon  all 
those  who  shall  not  approve  it. 

The  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  hath,  upon  difli^rent  schemes  and 
views,  been  opposed,  as  a  vulgar  error,  and  the  necessity  of  all  hwnaa 
thoughts  and  actions  hath  been  asserted,  to  the  overturning  the  founda* 
tions  of  all  religion,  whether  natural  or  instituted,  and  to  tbe  rendcriii 
all  notions  of  good  and  evil,  of  rewards  and  puiMshmenti,  whether  ia 
this  life,  or  the  next,  groundless  and  vain. 

Others  have  endeavoured  to  root  out  of  men's  minds  all  notions  of  a 
church,  as  a  society  instituted  by  Christ,  with  peculiar  powers  and 
privilegcrs,  and  proper  officers  to  administer  the  word  and  sacramcnt^f 


exhorted 


•  ilfaiatt  Kii«  €l«iis  the  JinW 


THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  REUGION,  kc.       16  <f 

mad  to  to  bknd  and  confoand  the  spiritaal  society  with  the  temporal, 
m  to  mmke  every  thing  in  religion,  its  divine  troths,  and  most  sacred 
ctdmapcrt,  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  civil  magistrate,  as  dniving 
solely  from  him  their  sanction  and  authority.  Nay,  these  religious 
Qfdmaocci  themselves,  even  the  chief  of  them.  Baptism  and  tho  Supper 
of  the  Lord,  have  heen  spoken  of  with  such  a  degree  of  ungodly 
mockery  aod  tcom,  as  to  fill  the  hearts  of  good  Christians  with  horror 
lad  aatookhinent. 

The  fimndt  of  Pag»n  and  Popish  priests  have  heen  displayed,  in  order 
to  lepceseot  all  priests  as  imposers  upon  the  credulity  of  mankind,  and 
inm  nhmy  upon  the  priesthood  in  general;  and  to  render  the  order 
in  what  religion  soever  it  was  found,  equally  the  object  of  puh- 
lick  avefSKNi  aad  contempt. 

Tbe  books,  containing  the  errors  and  impieties  abovementioned,  have 
Woi  the  more  easily  published  and  dispersed,  since  the  expiration  of 
the  Act  for  leotraining  the  press;  and,  thro*  the  greater  liberty  of  print- 
iD|i  which  thereon  ensued,  have  the  vicious  and  profane  had  more 
oppoftooities  to  scatter  their  papers,  for  corrupting  the  manners  of 

Not  ophf  several  pieces  formerly  written  on  the  side  of  infidelity, 
idUch  mi|^t  have  been  forgotten  without  such  a  revival,  have  been 
ooUected  into  jvolumea,  and  published  again,  but  mock  catechisms, 
ftmed  in  a  li^t  manner,  have  been  cried  in  the  streets,  to  depreciate 
Ike  excellent  summaries  of  our  christian  faith,  and,  as  £ir  as  possible. 
Is  fool  out  of  men's  minds  the  sense  of  those  great  truths  that  are  con* 
iMed  in  them. 

Tliis  profimeness  hath  been  much  increased,  by  the  licentiousness  of 
dbe  stage,  where  the  worst  examples  have  heen  placed  in  the  best 
li^|Ms,  and  recoAiraendcd  to  imitation;  and  the  various  images  thus 
psiotod  to  the  life,  and  set  out  with  all  manner  of  advantage,  have 
Mide  sach  impressions  upon  the  minds  of  the  young  and  unwary,  as 
lie  not  easy  to  be  effaced :  Where  the  bond  of  wedlock  baih  been 
leaeraily  treated  as  a  ridiculous  and  burdensome  yoke,  to  the  great 
prqadice  of  society  and  virtue,  and  every  thing  sacred  hath  been 
eipooed :  Where  the  office  of  the  priesthood  hath  been  made  a  matter 
«f  scorn  and  reproach  ;  and  where,  at  the  opening  of  a  new  theatre, 
Ike  building  of  churches,  was  impiously  derided,  as  a  vain  and  useless 
vofk,  the  effect  only  of  superstition  and  ignorance. 

It  a  indeed  for  the  purpose  of  the  irreligious  to  discourage  the 
Mding  of  churches  where  they  are  so  much  wanted,  and  where  the 
vant  of  them  is,  in  all  appearance,  one  great  occasion  of  the  irreligion 
«f  many.  For,  by  this  means,  vast  numben  of  souls  have,  in  and  about 
tboe  two  populous  cities,  been  excluded  from  a  pos!>ibility  of  attend- 
il|  the  publick  worship  of  God,  and  from  all  the  benefits  of  christian 
isstnictioo.  And  the  natural  consequence  of  this  hath  been  a  gradual 
Mectioo  from  piet^  and  virtue  to  irreligious  ignorance,  and  all  manner 
^  loose  and  licentious  living. 

And  as  the  want  of  churches  here,  so  the  want  of  competent  main- 
^tmuot  iot  the  service  of  many  that  are  in  the  country,  where  two  or 
Ibfe  cores  do  not  often  afford  enough  to  support  a  minister,  is,  though 
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not  a  late,  yet  a  like  occasion  of  profanenett  and  ignoraaee  diflie ;  Ibiv 
by  this  means,  many  parishes  have  no  minister  residing  amoi^  tiMBt 
and  are  several  Sundays  in  the  year  without  any  service  al  all;  and  tka 
ministers,  by  having  so  much  duty  upon  them,  cannot  dischaige  it  m 
they  ought,  nor  have  time  for  the  catechising  young  ptnoot,  which  is 
so  necessary  a  part  of  christian  instruction. 

And  to  the  increase  of  this  mischief,  both  in  city  and  eountry,  hmm 
they  also  contributed,  who  have  taken  occasion  from  the  veluoUioii 
those  laws  which  made  absence  from  the  established  church  ptnal,  to 
withdraw  themselves  intirely  from  all  religious  assemblies,  aithouglk  lha 
very  act  of  exemption,  which  gave  liberty  in  one  respect,  cquaUf 
restrained  it  in  the  other. 

From  these  several  occasions  hath  ensued  a  great  neglect  of  Aa 
religious  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  too  great  a  part  of  which  ii 
spent,  by  many,  in  publick  houses,  and  other  diversions,  whoQy 
unsuitable  to  the  times,  set  a-part  for  the  more  immediate  aernoa  of 
God ;  tho*  we  have  reason  to  think,  that,  through  the  care  of 
tratps  and  others,  some  reformation  hath  been  made  of  this  Mtitr. 

But  whatever  share  any  of  the  causes  and  occasions  abovemcDtioMi 
may  have  had  in  that  growth  of  infidelity,  heresy,  and  prafcnfiW 
amongst  us,  we  cannot  but  bewail  the  effect;  considlering  the  dishoMV 
it  bringi  on  our  holy  frith,  our  church,  and  nation ;  and  the  hurt  it 
has  done  to  your  Majest/s  people,  many  of  whom  have  beta  nade 
wone  men  and  worse  subjects  by  the  means  of  it. 

It  is  lamentable  to  reflect  how  many  souls  have  been  lost  by  iaiH 
bibing  wicked  doctrines  from  those  books  which  have  been  scatterai 
for  several  years  through  this  kingdom ;  how  many  more  ate  cniiM 
gcred  by  too  near  approaches  to  infidelity  (though  they  have  not  as 
yet  actiiidly  arrived  to  it)  from  a  spirit  of  indifference  and  aeatialiy 
in  religion,  which  hath  been  infused  into  their  minds  by  these  means. 

But  what  we  have  further  to  apprehend  from  our  impieties  ii,  tlMl 
they  have  made  us  obnoxious  to  the  displeasure  of  Almi^^  0(A, 
who  may  justly  on  their  account  be  provoked  to  visit  us  with  Ms 
judgments,  by  stopping  the  continued  current  of  success  with  which  la 
hath  hitherto  bleased  our  afiairg,  and  delivering  us  into  the  hands  of 
our  enemies;  by  withdrawing  the  pure  light  of  his  gospel  from  us,  m4 
letting  in  the  abomination  of  popery  among  us. 

For  the  emissaries  from  Rome  have  been  all  along  very  watchfvl  to 
lay  hold  of  these  opportunities  for  the  advancement  of  their  cause;  IS 
which  nothing  is  so  serviceable  as  scepticism  and  looseness  of  life. 
These,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  errors  and  divisions  amongst  us,  dwy 
have  always  encouraged  to  the  best  of  their  power,  and  improved  ti 
their  own  advantage;  representing  in  several  books,  as  well  as  in  tWr 
common  conversation,  the  great  uncertainty  of  the  christian  rellgNi 
upon  protestant  principles,  and  filling  men's  minds  with  infinite  doatoi 
the  better  to  make  them  submit  to  an  in&Uible  guide.  They  hfvi 
swarmed  in  our  streets  of  late  years,  us  they  do  more  particularly  at 
this  time,  and  are  very  busy  in  making  converts ;  nor  do  we  doubt  bit 
that  divers  of  your  Majesty's  subjects,  either  from  the  scandal  tikn 
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H  lie  itideiity,  bemy,  and  ^rofanenm  they  see,  or  firom  faring  the 
Mtafpon  o(  it,  ban-,  by  their  arts,  been  perverted. 

Bvt,  BotwitbMunding  that  we  have  these  things  to  complain  of,  so 
Mcb  faatb  been  done  already  toward  taking  off  Uie  causes  and  efibcta 
if  these  evila,  and  to  prevent  the  further  consequences  of  them,  as  to 
m  great  hopes,  that,  through  the  blessing  of  God  upon  your 
ifajfaty^  Mtbori^  and  example,  and  the  endeavours  of  your  subjects 
in  tMr  several  stations,  we  shall  escape  the  danger  we  have  so  jnuch 
fHMMi  to  fear* 

For,  as  books  have  been  published  in  favour  of  heresy  and  down* 
ri|^  iaideiity ;  so  others  have  been  written  from  time  to  time,  as  occai* 
«0Q  leqniied,  to  defence  of  the  fundamental  truths,  whether  of  natural 
sr  ftWialed  religion,  with  great  clearness  and  strength  of  argument. 
The  vain  pleas  of  the  several  iidvocates  for  infidelity  have  been  particu- 
My  con^dered  and  refuted,  to  the  silencing,  if  not  the  conviction,  of 
KMse  of  the  principal  of  them. 

A  lectare  was  founded,  not  many  years  since,  by  Mr.  Boyle,*  in 
kSnot  of  ^  christian  religion  against  all  the  adversaries  of  it ;  and 
mmj  cxeellent  and  useful  sermons  have  been  preached  and  publbhed 
ipsa  thai  <iccasioo. 

Saciefiea  have  been  formed  for  the  reformation  of  manners ;  funds 
«f  diartty  have  been  raised  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  foreign 
fali,aa4  of  christian  knowledge  at  home,  and  for  the  pious  education 
«f  poor  children ;  great  variety  of  plain  and  useful  discourses  have  been 
itfriboted  among  the  meaoer  sort  for  their  more  easy  improvement ; 
mi  parochial  libraries  have  been  set  up  for  the  use  of  ministers  in  the 
CQMry,  that  they  might  be  better  provided  for  the  instruction  of  those 
OBBBitted  to  their  charge. 

Aathonty  hath  often  interposed  for  the  countenancing  these  excellent 
faigps,  and  fur  withstanding  the  bold  attempts  that  have  been  made 
ipQO  oar  common  faith ;  and,  for  preventing  the  increase  of  irreligion 
sod  profaneness,  royal  injunctions  and  proclamations  have  issued,  Acts 
sf  Ptfitament  have  passed,  prosecutions  at  law  have  bi'en  ordered, 
frocfoos  speeches  from  the  throne  have  bet>n  made,  and  from  thence 
Hch  bright  patterns  of  piety  and  virtue  have  shone  forth,  as  have,  no 
tebt,  prevailed  upon  many,  though  the  influence  of  them  hath  not 
ttfteaded  so  far  as  might  have  been  expected. 

Bot  then  the  infidelity  of  some  hath  been  attended  with  this  good 
CQosequence  in  others,  that  the  zeal  of  devout  pcisons  hath  thereby 
km  excited  to  do  every  thing  that  in  them  lay  towards  resisting  and 
Ktmmmg  the  increase  of  this  great  evil  ;  nor  have  their  endeavours 
^alto^her  fruitless  ;  our  eyt-s  daily  see  the  happy  effects  of  them; 
Arine  service  and  sacraments  have  of  late  been  oftener  celebrated,  and 
WHer  fnpquented  than  formerly;  the  catechising  of  youth  hath  been 
generally  practised,  and  with  greater  success;  vast  sums  have 
^  fomished  by  private  contributions  to  sustain  the  charge  of  edu« 
CMioi  poor  children  in  the  pious  manner  above-mentioned  ;  and  many 
^<kcr  new  and  ooble  institutions  of  charity  have  been  set  on  foot. 

«  To  bt  prcacM  at  Bow  Cbnrch,  in  Cbnptidt,  London. 
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Many  ehurches  have  been  repaired  and  adorned  at  die  expeacaaf 
the  teveral  parishioners  and  other  bene&ctors;  and  many  rhtptli 
opened  in  the  larger  parishes,  though  not  suflBcient  to  answer  the  wanla 
of  the  inhabitants.  Great  sums  of  money  have  been  by  publick  antiMH 
rity  provided  and  applied  for  the  building,  supporting,  and  mianug 
other  churches ;  and  your  Majesty  hat  been  graciously  pleated,  upoo 
our  humble  address,  to  recommend  to  your  Parlianient  to  find  -wl 
means  for  the  building  of  such  as  are  still  wanting;  of  which  from  the 
great  satisftiction  with  which  your  message  was  received,  and  the  ffot 
progress  made  upon  it,  we  hope  to  see  the  blessed  effect;  wfaea  all, 
who  ace  religiously  disposed,  will  have  the  opportunity  of  givii^  pub- 
lick  testimony  of  it,  and  the  careless  be  left  without  excuse. 

In  the  mean  time,  other  methods  of  redressing  these  mischie6,  maif^ 
we  humbly  conceive,  be  successfully  tried,  such  as  your  Ma|at]f% 
great  wisdom  and  piety,  and  the  forcing  observations,  will  suggeit  to 
you. 

We  entertain  not  the  least  doubt  of  your  Majest/s  first  resolution  to 
render  the  laws  and  proclamations  set  forth  for  the  suppressioii  of  im» 
morality  and  profaneness  useful  to  that  purpose,  by  an  impaitial  and 
vigorous  execution  of  them ;  and  to  reform  the  corruptions  of  the  stagey 
which  have  been  so  instrumental  in  vitiating  young  and  innocent  muidsi 
and  have  given  so  just  offence  to  all  serious  apd  devout  chrntianB* 

We  are  intirely  persuaded,  that  your  Majesty  will,  in  the  most 
efRnrtual  manner,  discountenance  all  such  persons  as  are  profligate  in 
their  lives,  or  the  known  abettors  and  spr^ukrs  of  impious  opiiuoos ; 
and  the  repeated  assurances  which  your  Majesty,  whom  God  hNig 
preserve,  hath  been  pleased  to  give  to  your  people  of  your  care  to 
transmit  the  succession  of  the  crown  in  the  protestant  line,  as  establish* 
ed  by  law,  give  us  great  hopes,  that  our  enemies  of  the  Romish  com- 
munion will,  at  last,  be  effectually  discouraged  from  attempting  the 
ruin  of  that  excellent  church,  of  which,  under  Christ,  your  Majesty 
is  the  chief  governor  and  glorious  defender. 

From  the  application  of  these  several  means,  which,  we  do  not  doubt, 
but  your  Majesty  will  use,  we  promise  ourselves  very  great  and  durable 
effects;  but  that  for  which  we  at  present  in  most  earnest  and  most  hun^ 
ble  manner  address  ourselves  to  yuur  Majesty  is,  that,  by  your  royal 
interposition,  an  act  may  be  obtained,  for  restraining  the  present  ex* 
cessivc  and  scandalous  liberty  of  printing  wicked  books  at  home,  and 
importing  the  like  from  abroad;  in  such  manner  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
your  Majesty  and  your  Parliament  shall  seem  most  expedient.  For 
as  wc  take  this  liberty  to  have  been  one  chief  source  and  cause  of  those 
evils  whereof  we  have  spoken,  so  we  question  not  but  the  restraint  of 
it  would  go  a  great  way  in  the  cure  of  them. 

There  is  another  pernicious  custom  that  has  very  much  prevaiM 
amongkt  us  under  the  false  notion  of  honour,  which  we  beg  leave  to 
mention  in  this  place ;  and  that  is,  the  practice  of  fighting  duels,  whicia 
has  so  far  obtained,  that  your  Majesty  hath  had  many  occasions,  bjxS^ 
some  very  lately,  to  see  the  dismal  effects  of  it. 

We  do  therefore,  in  all  humble  duty,  beg  your  Majesty  to  take  tb^ 
most  effectual  methods  to  extinguish  those  false  notions,  so  contrsiy 
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At  kwi  of  God*  and  so  destroctive  of  all  society,  and  to  put  a  stop 
l»  this  wicked  and  unchristian  practice  by  such  means  as  your  Majesty, 
li  mir  p«at  wisdoo,  shall  think  most  proper. 

We  have  also  good  hope,  that  all,  employed  '  in  authority  under  your 
Ifafcsty/  will,  as  we  pray,  '  truly  and  indifoently  minister  justice  to 
tkepwHshmebt  of  wickedness  and  vice,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  true 
isiifinsi  and  virtue;*  and  wish  that  some  way  may  be  found  for  the 
■Bcoiery  and  improvement  of  christian  knowlrage  and  piety  in  fiunilies^ 
wUcbg  we  fear,  b  too  much  neglected. 

We  liketriM  hope,  that  especial  care  will  be  taken  of  the  education 
«f  joaag  pc^le  at  the  Universities,  by  providing  that  tutors  make  it 
Aor  bminesB  to  teach  their  pupils  the  principles  of  the  christiao 
iclig^  in  the  course  of  their  other  studies,  and  endeavour  to  make 
Acaa  aerions  in  it,  with  a  particular  eye  to  such  as  are  designed  for 
holy  orders. 

And  for  ounelves,  who  are  called  to  this  holy  function,  we  beg  leave 
Id  assure  your  Majesty,  that  we  will  take  all  possible  care  of  the  dis- 
ckaige  of  our  own  duty,  and  do  all  that  in  us  lies,  that  the  canons  of 
ear  church  may  be  strictly  observed  both  by  ourselves  and  those  com- 
■itaed  10  our  charge. 

We  have  those  parts  of  our  discipline  which  your  Majesb^  hath,  in 
your  great  goodness,  thought  fit  to  recommend  to  us  for  nrther  im^ 
pmemem,  nnder  our  most  serious  consideration;  and  hope,  in  some 
■samie,  to  answer  the  wants  of  the  church,  and  your  Majesty's  expec- 
tatioM  in  referring  them  to  us ;  as  we  shall  at  all  tipnes  hereafter,  as 
dikes  as  your  Majesty  shall  be  pleased  fo  require  our  attendance  for 
these  purposes,  endeavour  to  ipaice  our  synodical  meetings  subfervient  • 
Id  the  good  order  and  establishment  of  this  church,  the  interest  and 
advantage  of  the  christian  religion,  the  satisfaction  of  your  Majesty, 
IBd*lhe  honour  of  God. 

And  our  daily  and  fervent  prayer  to  God  shall  be,  that  your  Majesty 
my  be  the  happy  instrument  of  these  and  many  other  blessings  to  this 
ckurclb  and  state;  that  you  may  be  as  prospenms  in  your  designs 
sgsintt  infidelity  and  vice  here  at  home,  as  you  have  been  in  all  your 
l^dertakingjs  against  the  common  enen^y  abroad;  and  may,  by  that 
Mos,  add,  what  alone  is  wanting  to  compleat  the  glory,  and  crown 
dtt  socccMes  of  your  ever  memorable  reign. 


(  m  ) 


A  PARTICULAR  DESCRIPTION 

OV  THS 

lEAHOCS  TOWN  AND  CITTADEL  OF  DUNKHOC, 

With  All  its  Fortifications,  ^is.  Rice-bank,  Forts,  Harbour,  Peert^ 
the  Bason,  the  Number  of  the  Ships  in  the  Harbour,  and  Cannoa 
in  each  port,  as  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Queen  of  GM| 
Britain.  With  a  particular  Account  of  the  Churches,  Cloisten^ 
and  Nunneries,  their  Worship  and  Ceremonies,  and  all  Thiogl 
worthy  of  Observation* 

TriiHed  1719.  Qnsito,  containing  Twettty^me  Pagek. 


THE  PREFACE. 

It  was  trot  the  authof^  first  intention  to  have  published  this  to  flie  worM^ 
being  designed  for  his  own  private  observation;  but  the  repeatevl  im» 
|>ortuntties  of  several  of  his  acquaintance,  who  had  the  pfnrtJ 
thereof,  have  at  last  prevailed  with  him  to  commit  it  to  the  prvsi^ 
loping  it  will  meet  with  a  favourable  reception  from  ail  who  sMS 
desirous  to  know  the  particulars  of  that  famous  place,  which  hath 
made  so  much  noise  iu  Europe* 

The  author  is  not  insensible  but  it  will  meet  with  censure  from  Iftt 
captious,  and  perhaps  from  the  imperfection  they  may  find  in  Mt 
expressing  this  description  in  that  regularity  as  the  curiotis  nay 
expect.  However,  what  is  here  related  is  genuine  in  every  particulafy 
wherein  he  has  studied  more  of  truth,  than  art  or  eloquence^  wbM 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  weakest  capacity ;  and  doubli 
not  but  the  candid  reader  will  accept  of  his  good  intentions,  aal 
excuse  the  omissions  that  may  have  escaped  in  this  scrutiny. 

AT  tjbe  entrance  into  the  peerc  on  the  right  hand  next  the  sea,  is 
a  wooden  fort,  supported  with  mighty  beams  and  piles  drove 
into  the  sea.  It  lies  opposite  to  the  other  fort,  of  which  I  shall  make 
mention  hereafter.  Here  are  twenty-four  pieces  of  cannon  mounted, 
whereof  six  are  brass.  There  are  also  two  very  large  mortars.  There 
are  places  for  ten  pieces  of  cannon  more.  It  has  a  communicatioii 
with  the  walk  on  the  peere  by  a  gallery.  It  has  a  beacon,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  fort  are  the  barracks  for  the  soldiers ;  it  is  all  boarded 
with  prodigious  beams  of  timber,  and  right  against  each  cannon  am 
placed  about  forty  cannon-balb,  besides  great  numbers  upon  piles,  with 
great  quantities  of  powder,  and  a  great  many  carriages  for  cannon 
under  the  piazzas  of  the  barracks.  The  fort  is  all  raised  round  above 
breast-high,  where  the  camion  is,  with  great  pieces  of  timber ;  there 
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m  two  gratt  and  one  draw-bridge  coining  into  the  fort»  whick 
lis  a  Ml  mile  on  the  pcere  from  the  town. 

Next  Id  Che  ibrt  last  mentioned,  lies  the  famous  Rice  Bank,  of  which 
I  shall  he  very  particular  in  describii^  what  is  worthy  of  observatioo. 
It  lica  about  half-way  the  peere,  and  has  a  communication  with  the 
wilk  oo  the  peere,  by  a  very  long  ^lery,  which  is  railed  all  along 
thove  braali^iigh  :  It  is  supported  with  great  piles  drove  into  the  sea. 
The  form  of  the  Rice-bank  is  round,  and  is  built  with  stone  half-waj 
ip,  the  other  half  brick :  The  walls  of  it  are  wide  enough  for  a  coach, 
mif  where  the  cannon  is  planted,  are  wide  enough  for  six  coaches  to  go 
abreast,  and  the  grass  as  even  as  a  bowling-green.   There  are  mounted 
twBty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  which  are  prodigious  large,  and  between 
CMh  two  iron  cannon  is  one  brass ;  there  are  also  six  large  mortaia 
■oamed,  which  are  reckoned  the  largest  in  the  world;  there  are 
pIsces  Ibr  twenty-«ix  pieces  of  cannon  more,  and  against  each  cannon 
m  placed  about  forty  cannon  balls,  besides  great  numbers  upon  piles. 
At  me  first  coming  into  the  Rice-bank  is  a  draw*bridgc;  then  there  are 
km  pJtn  at  small  distances  one  from  the  other,  all  plated  over  with 
miL  Iht  entrance  into  it  is  but  narrow.  There  is  an  ascent  of  fifteen 
Heps  inio  the  court-yard,  which  is  very  large  and  spacious,  and  round 
k  m  pitched  with  stone.  In  the  middle  is  a  very  laige  well  of  good 
Viler,  and  all  round  are  the  barracks  for  the  soldiers,  which  are  built 
vilh  bridL  two  stories  high ;  there  is  likewise  a  noble  house  for  the 
pwtinor  and  other  officers,  and  a  fine  church  at  one  end  of  the  yard 
a  ftikd  in  with  iron  rails ;  a  very  prodigious  quantity  of  cannon-ball, 
md  bomb-shells  of  all  sizes,  besides  the  magazines  of  powder,  which 
«e  very  large.  It  is  incredible  to  relate  the  vast  magazines  of  all  sorts 
of  warlike  stores  that  arc  therein.  In  going  up  the  walls,. where  the 
cnnon  is  planted,  is  an  ascent  of  forty  steps,  and  there  arc  four  ways 
of  foiog  up  the  walls  at  equal  distances.   The  barracks  for  the  soldiers 
will  contain  at  least  two  thousand  men.  It  is  all  surrounded  with  the 
8S^  and  lies  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town ;  it  is  impossible  to 
cipresi  the  strength  of  it. 

Next  to  the  Kice-bank  coming  into  the  peere,  lies  Fort  Devett, 
which  lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Kice-bank;  it  has  a 
ooBimunication  with  the  walk  on  the  peere,  by  a  long  gallery  which 
is  ruled  all  along,  above  breast  high,  to  keep  one  from  falling  into  the 
water,  supported  with  great  piles  drove  into  the  sea.  The  form  of  it  is 
tmagular,  and  built  with  stone  half-way  up,  the  other  half  brick ;  the 
vaUs  are  wide  enough  for  a  coach.  At  first  coming  in  is  a  draw« 
Widge,  with  two  gates  at  a  small  distance  one  from  the  other.  The 
iicent  to  the  walls  where  the  cannon  are  planted  is  twenty  steps,  and 
there  are  mounted  ten  pieces  of  iron  cannon,  and  places  for  twelve 
Here;  there  are  against  each  cannon  above  twenty  cannon- halb, 
bttides  great  numbers  upon  piles.  There  are  barracks  for  the  soldiers ; 
it  lies  between  the  cittadel  and  the  Rice-bank,  on  the  right  hand,  and  is 
lU  surrounded  with  the  sea,  except  at  low  water.  At  the  cntranco 
iato  the  peere,  on  the  left  hand  next  the  sea,  is  a  wooden  fort,  sup- 
ported with  mighty  beams  and  piles  drove  into  the  sea ;  it  lies  opposite 
to  the  other  fi>rt.    Here  are  mounts  twenty-one  pieces  of  cannon. 
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whereof  tiz  are  bnas;  there  are  abo  two  veiy  large  iiioitBCi»  mi 
placet  for  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  more.  It  |ias  a  commiiiiiatffli 
with  the  walk  on  the  peere,  by  a  gallery.  There  is  a  standard,  and  in 
the  middlaef  the  fort  are  the  barracks  for  the  soldiers.  ItisaUboaiM 
with  prodigious  beams  of  timber,  and  right  against  eieh  caanoB  an 
placed  about  thirty  or  forty  cannon-balls  ready,  as  occasion  may  db; 
besides  great  numbers  upon  piles,  with  great  quantities  of  powder,  mi 
a  great  many  carriages  for  cannon  under  the  piaaaas  of  the  harracfcli 
Tha  fort  is  all  railed  round  above  breast4iigh,  where  the  cannon  is,  witt 
preat  pieces  of  timber.  There  are  two  gates,  and  one  draw-bridge  coMin 
into  tne  fort. 

Next  to  the  wooden  fort  last  mentioned,  coming  into  the  peere,  1ms 
Chateau  Gallicere;  it  lies  about  half-way  the  peere,  having  a  conuMk 
nication  with  the  walk  on  the  peere,  a  short  gpilleiy.  It  is  sop* 
ported  with  mighty  beams,  and  piles  drove  into  &  sea;  it  lies  near 
opposite  to  the  Rice-bank.  Here  are  mounted  seven  pieces  of  caanoni 
and  there  are  places  for  four  more.  It  is  all  boarded  with  prodigjhm 
beams  of  timber,  and  right  against  each  cannon  are  placed  abont 
twenty  or  thirty  cannon- balb.  The  fort  is  all  railed  round  above  brcart 
high,  where  the  cannon  are,  with  great  pieces  of  timber.  There  is  one 
gate  coming  into  the  fort,  and  at  low  water  this  fort  is  dry  on  tlM 
sands* 

Fort  La  Bkan  lies  about  half  a  mile  trom  Ae  wooden  foit  conn^g 
into  the  peere,  on  the  left  hand,  in  the  sea,  and  is  likewise  near  half  a 
mile  from  the  town.  At  low  water  one  may  go  to  it  on  the  sandSi 
Going  into  the  fort  are  twenty-three  steps  to  the  first  g»te,  where  is  a 
draw-bridge;  then  there  are  three  gates,  then  an  ascent  of  twenty-fivi 
steps  where  the  cannon  is  planted,  and  there  are  mounted  twelve  pie» 
digiouslarge  iron  cannon,  and  places  for  seven  more.  There  is  a  standaid 
ai^  barracks  for  the  soldiers;  there  are  placed  about  twenty  cannon^ 
balb  to  each  cannon,  besides  great  numbers  upon  piles,  with  grsat 
quantities  of  powder.  The  walls  are  wide  enough  for  a  coach ;  it  is 
built  with  stone  half-way  up,  the  other  half  brick,  the  form  of  it  k 
like  a  half-moon;  at  high  water  it  lies  near  a  mile  into  the  sea;  m 
tempestuous  weather,  notwithstanding  the  prodigious  height  of  it,  the 
waves  beat  into  it.   It  is  paved  all  with  freestone. 

From  the  town  to  the  end  of  the  peere's  mouth,  is  a  full  mile  lon^ 
which  runs  into  the  sea.  There  are  two  very  fine  walks  all  boarded,  laa 
whole  length  of  the  peere  on  each  side,  and  there  are  prodigious  pknb 
of  timber  and  piles  drove  into  the  sea,  with  great  iron  pins  and  otkr 
iion  work,  fostened  unto  the  wood,  to  keep  out  the  sea.  The  walk  il 
broad  enough  for  two  or  three  to  go  a-breast,  and  above  half>way  it  ii 
railed  about  breast-high,  the  other  half  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard.  It 
must  be  noted,  the  outermost  walk  next  the  peere,  where  the  shqps 
come  in,  is  railed  about  breast-high,  and  is  most  part  of  the  way  so 
much  decayed,  that  there  is  no  walking ;  but  the  other  walk  is  in  g)oi 
repair.  The  mouth  of  the  peere  is  wide  enough  for  four  or  five  ships  to 
come  a-breast,  and  the  whole  length  of  Uic  peere  the  same,  and 
as  straight  as  a  line.  The  peere  wants  very  much  repairing^  especially 
the  timber  work  in  many  places  is  very  much  decayed,  maqj  peat 
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ytm  m  wanting*  There  is  a  Yatt  number  of  pike  drove  into  the 
Ml  lo  hinder  ships  from  damaging  the  peere;  and  there  lie  on  both  sidta 
tpfitmaoTiaige  shipsy  and  on  the  ground  next  the  town  by  the  walk 
lis  oot  hoBdred  and  fifty-four  iron  cannon,  which  are  not  mounted, 
Wdca  a  prodigpout  number  of  anchors  and  groit  quantities  of  timber. 

The  cmadei  lies  on  the  right  hand  coming  into  the  town  from  the 
fmn.  At  the  entrance  b  a  draw4yridge  and  one  gate  with  a  portcullis, 
«r  that  giafee  pointed  at  the  end  with  iron  spikes*  to  drop  down  with  iron 
chains  to  keep  ouc  the  enemy ;  then  there  are  three  gates  at  a  small 
fistanoe  one  from  the  other.  At  first  coming  in  are  four  prodigious 
hifB  barracks  for  the  soldiers,  two  stories  high,  two  of  them  a  ^reat 
kagjlh,  and  at  th^hither  end  of  the  two  shortest  barracks  is  the  cloister, 

I  Wy  BoUe  building.  The  place  about  the  barracks  is  very  large  and 
yariosM,  and  there  is  a  very  large  well  of  extraordinary  good  water, 
la  gMBg  tup  to  the  walls  b  a  great  ascent,  where  is  planted  next  the 
tsaa  an  Eadish  train  of  artillery  of  twenty-one  pieces  of  cannon, 
besides  a  prodigious  number  of  other  cannon  i  amongst  them  is  one  of 
kaa  about  twelve  vards  long,  reckoned  the  long^t  and  the  largest 
isAeworid;  all,  where  the  cannon  is  planted,  is  undermined,  where 
Ke  a  fRat  many  barrels  of  powder.  The  cittadcl  is  all*  surrounded 
with  a  prodigious  strong  high  brick  wall,  and  is  near  two  miles  in  cir* 
fisifrffeacii  There  are  on  the  walls  several  places  for  the  centinels, 
ml  fne  tows  of  trees  where  the  cannon  are  planted,  and  one  windmill. 
Themaiaaefcralmagjafinesof  powder,  cannon-ball,  and  bomb-shells, 
tscaBvenicBtly  situated,  that  no  bombs  can  any  ways  afiect  them ;  and 
k  ii  incredible  to  rdate  the  prodigious  quantities  of  all  sorts  of  warlike 
aoRs  that  are  therein ;  there  are  Ukewise  a  great  many  tin  boats  upon 
cvriages.  The  govemor^s  house  b  a  noble  building,  and  has  a  fine 
ipudea;  and  the  walb  are  broad  enough  for  four  coaches  to  go  a-breast 
where  the  cannon  are  planted. 

TW  bason  lies  on  one  side  of  the  park  near  the  cittadel,  where  are 
dbe  ProCee  and  the  Augustus,  two  French  men  of  war,  and  two  Englbh 
■en  of  war,  the  Blackwidt  and  the  Grafton  (taken  thb  war)  and 
dcten  other  ships,  and  thr%:e  Turkish  gillies.  The  bason  is  big  enough 
la  contain  at  least  twenty-four  men  of  war,  the  most  commodious  place 
Aat  possibly  can  be  in  the  world.  There  are  on  each  side  the  store- 
hamtM,  whkh  are  lately  finished,  all  built  with  brick,  two  stories  high, 
voy  fine  buildings.  It  b  incredible  to  relate  the  prodigious  quantities 
if  wariike  stores  that  are  therein  relating  to  shipping,  besides  a  great 
Moy  anchors  of  all  sises,  which  lie  on  the  walk  on  each  side.  The 
koBb-shells  and  bullets  which  lie  on  the  walks  arc  incredible.  There 
lit  next  the  harbour  two  great  sluices  which  let  in  the  water  as  much 

II  tbry  please ;  thb  b  intirely  in  the  hands  of  the  King  of  France,  where 
W  has  soldiers  that  keep  guard,  and  very  few  are  permitted  to  go 
MsiL 

The  park  b  a  place  near  the  bason,  where  b  the  magasine  of  ^1 
M  of  povisiuns  for  the  soldien  of  the  French  King;  where  the  com* 
aiaary  Uvcs,  and  several  other  officers  belonging  to  die  King  of  Franca* 

Tkcve  are  Iving  on  the  walk  next  the  harbour,  near  the  walls,  one 
kiairsd  and  fiva  piacai  of  cannon  belonging  to  the  sbipa  in  the  bar- 
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hour,  which  are  not  mounted,  but  lie  as  occasion  may  vent,  betidn  • 
gfpat  many  anchors. 

In  the  harbour  and  peere  of  Dunkirk  are  two  hundred  and  ftmr 
ships  and  seven  French  gallies,  most  or  all  of  them  isken  horn  the 
English  and  Dutch,  gci^rally  large  ships.  The  harbour  it  the  most 
commodious  in  the  world,  being  like  a  hal^moon,  placed  between  the 
lown»wall  and  the  cittadel ;  the  walls  thereof  are  so  prod^;ious  highf 
that  no  winds  or  weather  can  any  ways  affect  the  ships;  and  the  bnacfh' 
of  the  harbour  is  lai^  enough  tor  four  ships  to  enter  a4»re«st, 
depth  proportionable  at  high  water.  At  the  end  of  the  harbour  lies  tk« 
bason,  being  parted  by  a  wooden  bridge  or  gallery,  that  goes  to  the 
cittadel,  which  I  have  mentioned.  • 

At  coming  from  the  pecre  into  the  town  is  a  gate  with  palisadocfc 
Then  at  a  small  distance  is  another  gate  with  palisadoes ;  and  at  a  wamU 
distance  is  a  gate  with  a  draw-bridge ;  and  lastly  a  gate  with  palisadoes} 
and  near  the  first  gate  is  Fort-harbour,  where  may  be  planted  seveial 
pieces  of  cannon.  There  is  a  standard  prodigious  high,  aind  very  sCm^ 
all  built  with  brick ;  near  it  by  the  walls  is  the  clock-tower,  mj 
high,'  opposite  to  the  cittadd,  like  the  spire  of  a  church,  whcie  is  a 
clock  aiid  a  dial.  There  are  four  gates  next  the  harbour,  witk  adimw- 
bridge  to  each,  with  a  portcullis,  or  green  gate,  pointed  at  tiie  csid 
with  iron  spikes  to  drop  down  with  iron  chains;  and  there  me  uaAe 
walls  of  the  town,  next  the  harbour,  several  chimnies  for  nmkhig  fim 
to  tar  the  vessels  and  other  occasions  for  shipping;  and  there  ialikewiss 
the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  with  Jesus  in  her  arms.  It  haa  two  lbU> 
ing^doors  with  small  iron  grates,  and  a  piece  of  wood  to  keep  off  ihs 
rain ;  and  there  is  a  lantbom,  where  there  is  a  candle  bamiag  aD 
night,  that  is  lighted  as  soon  as  it  is  darii  every  evening. 

By  the  walls  of  the  town  n^xt  the  harbour,  in  two  rows,  aie  mm 
hundred  and  seven  little  shops  or  huts,  for  the  gall^-slaves,  whos 
they  exercise  their  trades,  most  handicrafts  whatwever;  likewios  sevtnl 
shops  that  sell  linnen,  woollen,  second-hand  clothes,  stockings^  glova^ 
and  most  millinary  things.  They  have  an  iron  clog  abont  their  Im, 
where  is  fastened  an  iron  chain  aboiit  five  or  skix  yards  long,  which  w 
made  fost  to  their  shop  or  post ;  so  they  remain  chained  all  d^.  Wheif 
evening  comes,  their  chains  are  knocked  off,  but  there  remains  an  IM 
clog  about  their  leg,  and  they  are  all  put  into  seven  French  gaillH^ 
which  He  in  the  harbour  right-over  against  their  shops,  when  thef 
renuun  all  night,  anil  a  good  guard  placed  over  them.  In  the  moniv 
their  chains  are  put  on,  and  there  they  remain  fastened  to  their  shop  u 
day.  When  any  of  them  are  permitted  to  go  into  the  town,  ^key  ut4 
diained  two  by  two;  the  rattling  of  their  chains  along  the  stieem 
and  their  dismal  condition,  is  very  deplorable,  to  see  men  chainrf 
together  like  hounds.  There  goes  always  with  them  an  officer  to  look 
after  them.  There  are  a  gi  eat  many  ot  them  that  work  in  the  French 
Hjngfh  bason  on  board  tibe  ships,  and  on  board  the  ships  in  the  har- 
bour, and  in  carrying  and  cutting  of  timber,  and  many  other  servile 
labours;  and,  when  Uiey  are  at  their  work,  they  are  generally  chained 
together  two  by  two,  and  when  they  come  from  thence^  sometimes, 
twenty  or  thirty  of  them  together  k  veiy  dismal  t»  heMd,  Out  of  iMr 
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tmiet  asd  labour  the  King  of  France  has  a  share ;  likewiie  they  pay  tha 
ofiom  that  attend  them.  There  are  a  great  many  Turks  among  thcmp 
§ai  noal  natiooi,  that  are  put  here  for  great  crimes,  and  never  rekased 
terog  life;  notwithstanding  some  of  them  are  worth  considerable,  and^ 
if  aooey  oould  purchase  freedom,  it  would  not  be  wanting.  Their 
kabit  is  ared  waistcoat  and  a  red  cap.  In  time  of  war  these  slaves  serva 
OD  board  the  French  Kingfs  g^li^  in  towing  the  men  of  war  in  a  calm, 
sad  cairpng  men  to  and  fro  the  men  of  war  in  a  fight;  these  gallies  are 
my  serviceable,  and  in  particular  in  gpdling  the  enemies  with  their 


The  sown  of  Dunkirk  it  not  very  la^  but  contains  several  nobla 
wide  streets,  lanes»  and  alleys.  It  is  pitched  with  stone  laid  regular, 
like  the  middle  of  the  exchange  in  London.  The  houses  are  generally 
ikiea  saorica  U^,  built  with  brick,  much  like  their  buildingp  in  Holland 
iaall  respects,  only  not  so  neat.  Their  churches  and  cloisters  are  very 
iaaaoble  buildings  as  is  likewise  the  town-house;  you  ascend  to  li 
ma  steps;  at  fint  coming  in  is  a  krge  spacious  ball,  and  there  are 
mod  rooms  for  the  publick  business  of  the  city.  There  is  consurgeries, 
amy  noble  building  hitely  rebuilt;  it  is  the  greatest  eating-house  in  the 
torn;  joiiiiDg  to  it  is  the  prison;  these  stand  in  the  great  street  going  to- 
Aa  gpaat  church;  and  fronting  the  town-house  is  a  great  guardhouse, 
where  the  aoldien  keep  guard  night  and  day;  and  before  the  town-house 
the  mcrdiaats  meet  in  the  nature  of  an  exchange.  There  are  in  the 
tsn  six  churches,  vis.  the  Great  Church,  the  Capuchins,  theReeulaterr 
Aa  Poire  CUres,  the  Bencmc,  and  the  Descrecks;  and  four  cloisters, 
iba  Black  Nuns  Cloister,  the  White  Nuns,  the  Peniteiitia,  and  the 
Ei^lish  Nuns  Cloister,  which  is  the  richest  in  the  town.  They  ere  all 
my  noble  fine  buildings  and  fine  gardens  to  many  of  them.  To  relate 
the  particulars  of  every  church  and  cloister  would  contain  moro  thav 
caa  be  in  this  volume;  however,  I  shall  be  very  particular  in  describing 
ahat  is  worthy  of  observation  in  the  great  church,  and  also  a  hint  in  the 
oihca,  of  what  is  roost  remarkable. 

The  aest  port  lies  going  to  the  camp ;  it  has  three  gates  with  a  port* 
adlis,  or  great  gat£,  pointed  at  the  end  with  iron  spikes,  to  drop  down 
vith  iroQ  chains,  and  four  draw  bridges,  and  two  gates  with  palisadoes. 
Ihcre  an  scleral  sluices,  by  which  they  can  drown  the  country  for 
Mcial  miles  round,  which,  with  the  addition  of  tboir  prodigious  out- 
avis,  which  shoot  out  at  least  two  miles  from  the  town,  render  it  im» 
prpishlf  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.  It  in  incredible  to  relate  the  streng^ 
flf  the  outworks,  which  with  the  addition  of  canals,  rivulets,  and  other 
aock  reodeia  it  the  wonder  of  all  that  see  it.  Upon  the  walls  of  the 
isvA  are  several  windmills,  and  fine  rows  of  trees;  and  the  walls  are 
vide  enough  for  four  or  five  coaches  to  go  a- breast;  it  shoots  out  with 
Kwrtal  half-mocins,  and  other  works.  The  walls  of  the  town  are  pro* 
^ifpousbig^  built  with  brick,  all  surroundi'd  with  four  prodigious  wide 
4tchcs  at  small  distances  one  from  the  other. 

The  siiualiuB  of  tiie  camp  without  the  town  of  Dunkirk,  which  lies 
aw  the  walb,  incamped  in  a  small  plain,  about  four  regimi  nts,  con- 
mriof^of  four  hundred  and  twenty  six  tents,  and  fifty  tents  for  arms  (and 
in  the  town  and  cittadel  are  four  regiments  more) ;  the  magasine  of  hay 
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lies  near  the  camp,  consisting  of  ten  prodigious  large  stacki  of  hay,  cfl 
compassed  with  paliudoes,  and  near  by  are  five  fine  walks,  all  wU 
rows  of  trees,  about  half  a  raile  in  length ;  one  of  the  walks  pitched  will 
stone,  the  other  with  gravel ;  boarded  on  each  side  above  breast  h^h,  Ih 
trees  stand,  and  there  are  several  benches  placed  here  and  there.  Oi 
the  left  hand  of  the  walks  is  a  piece  of  ground  for  burials,  and  asost  o 
the  graves  have  a  high  wooden  cross  pla^  at  the  end. 

In  the  great  church  are  fourteen  pUuxs  of  devotion,  all  round  il^  wid 
the  imag^  of  our  Saviour  upon  the  citm  in  full  proportion,  in  thm 
several  places,  and  a  great  many  images  of  saints  in  full  imwortiai 
against  the  walb  with  their  names  underneath.  Ateach  place  of  devotioi 
is  an  altar,  which  is  very  finely  adorned  with  fine  linocn,  boriered  will 
curious  lace.  There  is  the  image  of  our  blessed  Saviour  upon  the  cm 
always  standing  upon  the  altar,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high ;  md  tfcflB 
is  the  Virgin  Mary  with  Jesus  in  her  arms.  The  altar  is  likevdae  adonw 
with  fiowers,  and  a  great  deal  of  very  fine  painting  on  the  walls.  Thtt 
are  several  low  forms  for  the  people  to  kneel  at  their  devotkna,  vb 
are  continually  coming  in  from  morning  till  night,  the  moat  nakmi 
their  way  of  any  people  in  the  world.  There  are  c<mtinually  bofnmga 
die  altar  wax-candles,  besides  a  great  many  wax-candles  in  otherplaca 
Their  morning  prayers,  called  Mattins,  they  perform  with  or  wiAoa 
the  priest;  they  kneel  before  the  image  of  our  Saviour,  bow  theiMlvi 
several  times  to  the  altar,  cross  themselves  with  the  sign  of  the  croat,  ti 
over  their  beads,  and  several  other  marks  of  devotion.  Their  vcqpeife  c 
evening  prayen  are  performed  much  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  niddi 
of  the  church  is  the  main  place  of  their  devotion,  which  is  partal  of 
and  there  is  an  ascent  of  three  steps  with  two  folding-doors  in  th 
front,  and  on*  each  side  the  same.  At  the  upper  end  is  the  altar,  wUd 
is  very  finely  adorned  with  fine  linnen,  and  bordered  with  carious  lao 
with  purple  velvet.  There  is  the  image  of  our  Saviour  upon  the  ens 
always  standing  upon  the  altar,  about  two  feet  high ;  and  there  b  di 
Vii^in  Mary  with  Jesus  in  her  arms.  The  aliar  is  likewise  adorned  will 
fiowers;  and  there  are  three  books,  which  lie  on  the  altar,  opened  read) 
for  the  priest,  of  which  I  shall  make  mention  hereafter.  There  are  asB 
the  altar,  on  the  ground,  two  prodigious  high  brass  candlesticks  aboN 
a  story  high,  with  wax  candles,  which  are  never  lighted  but  on  gpesi 
festival  days.  It  would  be  endless  to  relate  the  vast  number  of  was 
candles  that  are  continually  burning  in  several  places  of  the  dimck 
When  mass  is  said,  the  priest,  that  oflSciates  at  the  altar,  is  mml, 
sometimes,  in  a  whitesurplice  %  with  a  rich  mantle  f  over  his  shouldsi; 
sometimes  with  a  mantle  of  black  velvet,  with  silver  orris  on  the  hac^ 
in  the  form  of  a  cross;  sometimes  in  another  dress,  not  much  unlike  H 
last  mentioned.  At  the  first  approach  to  the  altar  he  ascends  two  or 
tiiree  steps,  and  bows  himself  with  great  reverence  three  times  before  As 
altar,  where  is  the  image  of  our  Saviour  upon  the  cross,  and  then  crd— 
himself  with  the  sign  of  the  cross;  then  he  proceeds  in  reading  in 
book  t  tohimsdf,  but  at  some  small  intervals  he  turns  himsdf  round  19 
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At  people,  with  bis  bands  prostrate,  and  says  some  words     tben  he 
Hkd  a  large  silver  cup  t»  which  stands  upon  the  altar,  and  a  little  boy, 
cbt  stands  by,  gives  him  out  of  a  phial  t  a  small  quantity  of  wine||, 
vUch  he  pours  into  the  cup,  and  he  drinks  it  off  $  with  great  devotion; 
ikn  he  takes  the  cup  and  wipes  it  very  clean  with  a  linnen  cloth,  and 
M  it  oo  the  altar;  then  he  proceeds  to  his  devotions.   After  a  small 
psaie  he  turns  himself  to  the  people,  and  says  some  words;  then  be 
nkcstbe  host  in  bis  hands**,  and  a  little  bell  tinkles,  and  immediately 
dicy  all  &11  upon  their  knees  with  great  devotion  (their  belief  is,  that 
ik  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  as  it  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is 
in  the  host  so  exposed  in  the  hands  of  the  priest  after  the  words  of  con- 
KCiatioii).  After  a  short  pause  he  puts  it  upon  the  altar,  and  proceeds  in 
lis  devotions,  which  is  not  long  after,  and  most  of  the  lime  the  organs 
WK  playing,  and  at  going  out  and  coming  in  all  cross  themselves  with 
My  watirf  (so  called)  which  stands  in  several  places  in  the  church. 
Tlwre  are  very  fine  organs,  which  stand  about  the  middle  of  the  church, 
ad  tkete  are  several  escutcheons  hung  upon  the  walls,  and  several  small 
boDOi  being  relicks  of  saints;  at  going  into  the  church  over  the  doora 
m  three  imag^  finely  painted.    On  one  side  of  the  church  next  the 
ttiet,  going  into  the  herb-market,  is  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  with 
IcMs  b  her  arms ;  there  is  a  lanthom  and  a  candle,  which  is  lighted 
my  evening  and  bums  all  night. 

loe  English  nuns  cloister  is  a  very  noble  building,  with  a  fine  garden; 
It  going  in  over  the  door,  is  the  image  of  a  nun ;  the  place  of  worship  is 
hKsmdll;  at  the  upper  end  is  the  altar,  with  the  image  of  our  Saviour 
tponthe  cross;  the  altar  is  finely  adorned  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
church.  Where  the  priest  officiates  is  parted  off  by  low  palisadoes; 
are  no  images,  except  the  Virgin  Mary  with  Jesus  in  her  arms. 
IV  place  is  laid  with  marble,  and  here  are  no  scats,  except  a  bench 
vat  the  wall,  for  all  the  time  of  their  worship,  generally  speaking,  they 
lie  upon  their  knees :  There  is  parted  off  above  stairs,  by  very  fine  iron 
mk,  a  large  place  for  the  English  nuns,  who,  during  part  of  the  time 
of  their  devotions,  sing  extremely  fine,  and  the  or£;ans  at  the  same  time 
pUying  make  it  a  very  agreeable  harmony.  There  is  no  seeing  them  but 
through  these  iron  works,  where  they  may  plainly  be  seen,  and  likewise 
tbey  are  sometimes  some  of  them  below  stairs  in  a  place  by  themselves. 
At  first  coming  into  the  cloister  where  is  a  door,  which  is  with  wrought 
tm  part  of  the  way,  there  they  may  be  seen  very  plain,  and  spoke  with. 
If  iny  person  desires  to  speak  to  any  nun,  here  they  may,  but  no  other 
vtys  than  through  these  iron  grates,  and  must  be  in  the  company  of  the 
luly  abbess,  or  some  other  nun.  If  they  are  any  relation  or  any 
■cqoaintance  they  may  be  spoke  with,  otherwise  not;  at  their  first 
ntrsnce  into  the  cloister,  they  arc  there  for  a  year  ft;  if,  in  that  time, 

*Vu.  DottiaM  VoWiKum,  or.  The  Lord  b«  with  you.       i  a].  The  ClialUt. 
t  •!  Crurt. 

(Aai  uothrr  cruet  with  vater.         }  After  he  hMS  rummuuicate'i  in  the  kind  ofbrrad, 

not  befoir. 

**  Amd  raiMth  belli  it  and  tlie  Chalice  at  trp^rat*-  times  above  hi*  head,  which  ii  called 
the  Klevaf.Oii. 
it  Dunog  w!uch  ttfO"  t'f)  ^le  callei  No\icc«» 
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they  do  not  like  a  religious  life,  tbey  may  come  out;  othenriae  *  tficj  ai 
thm  during  life,  and  never  go  abroad. 

There  are  in  the  town  six  markets;  the  green  or  herb  market,  il 
wood  and  com  market^  the  butter  market,  the  chicken  market,  d 
fish  market,  and  fleah  market,  all  spacious  conunodious  places  enedall 
the  herb  market,  which  lies  near  the  great  church,  between  the  mai 
guard  and  the  poor  cleres:  It  is  a  very  spacious  large  place,  about  as  hi 
as  Covent  Garden,  with  houses  all  round,  which  are  noble  butUfti^ 
especially  the  main  guard,  which  has  seven  gates  in  front,  and  bj  it! 
placed  a  gibbet  with  a  ladder  ready  placed  for  malefactors;  likewM 
wooden  horse  for  the  soldiers  punishment.  There  are  several  magaaiwi 
of  powder,  near  the  walb  of  the  town,  and  fine  rows  of  trees  oil  tt 
walks;  and  near  the  walls  are  the  barracks  for  the  soldiers,  and  officei 
which  are  built  with  brick  two  and  three  stories  high,  and  are  noU 
buildings,  and  there  are  other  barracks  for  the  soldiers  in  other  place 
There  is  the  English  hospital  and  French  hospital,  which  are  noU 
buildings.  There  b  a  very  lai^e  house  for  the  service  of  the  church  < 
England,  and  there  is  a  school  master,  and  several  scholars.  Thm  at 
several  conduits  of  fresh  water  with  pumps ;  fronting  the  En^ish  cloisiBi 
is  a  very  handsome  square  place  all  railed  in  wiu  fine  rows  of  trea 
The  town  vrall  is  prodigious  high  built,  all  with  brick,  and  several  tawd 
placed  next  the  harbour;  and  there  are  four  g^es  next  the  harbow 
4t  fint  coming  from  the  peere  is  Newport  g^te,  the  Key-||ite 
the  Crown-gate,  and  the  Cittadel-g^te;  they  have  each  two  gnsl 
gates  with  a  portcullis,  or  great  gate,  pointed  at  the  end  witi 
iron  spikes  to  drop  down  with  iron  chains,  to  keep  out  the  enemy,  wA 
a  draw  bridge  to  each  gate^  which  is  pulled  up  every  night  Then  if 
Port  Royal,  which  lies  southerly;  it  has  two  gates  with  a  p<nrtculUs« 
great  gate  pointed  at  the  end  with  iron  spikes,  to  drop  down  with  ina 
chains,  and  three  draw  bridges,  and  two  gates  with  palisadoes,  and  aor 
by  is  a  magasine  of  powder,  which  lies  near  the  water-mill  of  Port  Rofri, 
and  just  without  the  town  lies  Bereville,  a  small  village  with  a  chuio, 
and  one  gate  with  a  draw-bridg? ;  there. is  a  way  pitched  with  stooe^  whick 
goes  to  Eei^. 

The  ceremony  of  burying  their  dead :  First  comes  a  person  which 
carries  a  prodigious  high  silver  cross,  then  three  men  with  fine  streaaMO^ 
and  twelve  priests  in  white,  bareheaded,  and  three  priests  ia  rich  habilitt 
in  black  velvet,  bordered  with  silver  orris  over  most  part  of  it;  one  (if 
them  with  the  cross  and  silver  orris  on  his  back ;  then  two  cq>uckiM 
tirith  the  habit  of  their  order  (which  I  shall  describe  hereafter)  then  ooao 
the  corpse  covered  with  black  velvet,  with  the  image  of  our  Saviour  Hi 
upon  the  coffin,  covered  with  black  crape ;  then  at  the  head  is  a  Utf 
piece  of  silver  not  unlike  a  crown,  and  one  at  the  feet  not  quite  so  lii|E^ 
and  six  bearers  to  hold  up  the  pall;  then  come  the  relations:  so  thcf 
proceed  into  the  church,  the  priests  singing  all  the  way,  with-  a  gnit 
'many  wax  candles  burning;  the  corpse  b  placed  in  the  middle  of  ths 
church,  with  eight  very  large  wax  candles  burning  about  it;  therelatioBi 

•  Tb«j  then  take  opoo  them  the  habit  of  a  nan  in  that  order,  and  take  the  vows  of  paftftj^ 
chastity,  obedieuce  and  pcrpetaal  incloture. 
t  One  in  a  priest's  vestment,  and  the  other  two  in  Dalmaticas,  reprueatiDg  »  dtw  tf^ 
subdeacon  attending  en  the  ofBciating  pri«tt» 
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m  Mated  oo  oich  side,  then  three  priests  officiating  at  the  altar;  after 
Mse  prmyers  said,  one  of  the  priests  goes  round  the  corpse,  with  a  silver  * 
eater  of  holy  water,  and  sprinkles  round  the  corpse,  all  the  time  saying 
Mse  prmjen ;  then  he  takes  another  censer,  which  has  perfumes  burning 
kitp  mad  goes  round  the  corpse,  saying  some  prayers  and  singing;  then 
hs  lakes  abrge  brush  and  sprinkles  the  people  with  holy  water ;  then  all 
AlflKn  go  up  to  the  altar,  each  one  with  a  wax  candle  lighted  in  his 
hiidy  which  he  receives  of  a  roan  that  stands  by  for  that  purpose,  and 

Cit  to  another  man  that  is  there,  before  he  comes  to  the  priest : 
the  priest  holding  in  his  hand  a  small  gilded  dish,  and  in  the  other 
•  fiece  of  Unnen;  then  each  person  goes  up  to  the  priest  and  kisses  the 
Imoo;  then  the  priest  wipes  it  with  the  cloth,  and  then  the  women  in 
tts  OMimer;  then  they  proceed  with  the  corpse  to  the  grave,  which  is 
ii  the  chonch;  after  saying  some  small  prayers,  the  corpse  is  imme- 
teeiy  put  into  the  gravei  and  the  first  shovel  full  of  earth  is  put  into 
tks  gmte  by  the  priest,  his  hand  being  assisted  by  the  grave  digger  (the 
csin  b  plain  square  at  the  head,  and  a  wooden  cross  made  fost  upon 
oofin)  then  the  priest  takes  the  censer,  and  sprinkles  holy  water  into 
tls  grmie,  and  says  some  prayers,  and  holds  the  silver  cross  with 
•IT  Saviour  on  itt  over  the  grave  which  is  covered  with  a  black 
cnpe  hatband;  then  he  takes  a  brush  and  sprinkles  holy  water 
wwasep  and  with  the  same  upon  the  people,  who  are  very  eager  to 
anive  it  oo  their  fisccs,  and  so  the  ceremony  ends.  If  any  virgin  dies, 
aid  is  dcarousto  be  carried  to  the  grave  by  nuns,  it  is  granted,  but  only 
At  Older  of  black  nuns  have  the  privilege  of  going  abroad,  and  the 
cofBOoy  is  much  the  same  as  above  mentioned ;  as  one  that  I  saw,  who 
vn  earned  by  eight  black  nuns,  who  were  all  dressed  in  black,  with 
ytck  hoods  over  their  faces. 

When  any  person  is  dead,  immediately  there  are  laid  before  the  door 
it  die  street  small  sheaves  of  straw  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  which  lie  there 
iifht  and  day,  till  the  person  is  buried. 

The  ceremony  of  exposing  the  host  or  wafer,  to  give  the  sacrament  to 
tkeiick:  First  comes  a  person  with  a  wax  candle  in  a  lanthorn,*  then 
SEveral  priests  in  white,  bareheaded,  and  s^*veral  wax  candles  burning* 
ctnried  by  several  persons;  then  the  priest  that  officiates  under  a  canopy 
itMorted  by  four  men;  he  carries  the  host  exposed  in  his  hands,  which 
hMd  up.  After  this  manner  they  proceed  through  several  stn^ets,  to 
ikehoQse  of  the  sick,  and,  at  their  coming  back,  tbey  proceed,  in  the 
IMK  manner,  singing  all  the  way;  and  as  they  go,  a  little  bell  tinkles, 
mi  all  fisll  upon  their  knees  with  grimt  devotiun;  this  bell  is  to  give 
iat  notice  that  the  host  is  coming;  immediately  all  fall  upon  their 
bifs,  men,  women,  and  children,  as  the  host  goes  by  ;  but  the  pro- 
lalaDts  have  thb  privilege,  that,  if  they  meet  the  host  in  the  street, 
iWy  only  put  ofl'  their  hats  as  the  host  goes  by;  all  people,  that  are  in 
tbrir  houses*  and  shops,  or  in  the  streets,  must  kneel  as  it  passes  by ; 
^ceremony  is  performed  with  great  reverence  and  devotion,  and  it  is 
motdible  to  believe  the  vast  concourse  of  people  that  throng;  and  the 
P^ple  at  their  doors,  and  at  their  windows,  with  candles  lighted  (if  it 
^  m  the  evening)  makes  it  a  very  agreeable  prospect. 
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,  When  any  person  is  dead,  the  corpse  is  laid  in  the  coffin,  with  tetert 
wax  candles  lighted,  which  burn  night  and  day,  and  the  image  of  on 
Saviour  upon  the  cross  by  it,  and  night  and  day  there  are  several  peiMi 
with  the  corpse;  there  are  friars  of  the  order  of  St.  Frands.  Tfc 
habit  of  a  capuchin  is  a  coarse  brown  cloth,  banging  down  to  tiid 
heels,  with  a  short  cloke  of  the  same,  and  a  coul  or  capouch  joiBtB| 
to  the  cloke;  they  wear  no  shirts,  nor  any  linnen,  no  breeches,  no  stock 
ings,  nor  shoes,  having  sandals  or  great  wooden  clogs  on  their  ieel 
made  &st  to  their  feet  with  straps  of  leather,  their  feet  and  1^  alsnqf 
bane;  about  their  middle  they  are  girded  with  atexen  cord  with  knot 
and  there  hang  their  beads,  with  the  image  of  our  Saviour  upon  tk 
cross.  They  lie  in  no  linnen  nor  beds,  but  upon  the  ground  with ) 
matt ;  they  jiever  handle  any  money,  and  there  are  amongst  thenr  tbi 
take  no  manner  of  care  for  the  things  of  this  life,  but  all  their  thne  i 
taken  up  in  devotions,  and  a  religibus  life;  alledging  what  is  mentiooe 
in  the  scripture,  by  our  Saviour,  when,  speaking  to  the  Apostles,  h 
says,  '^Take  no  thought  for  to-morrow,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  f 
shall  drrnk,^  viz.  They  have  each  day  two  or  three  that  go  about  iin 
town  with  a  basket  a  begging  for  victuals  for  them. 

The  Jesuits  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  of  Biscay,  their  habit  i 
black,  with  thenr  uppermost  garments  down  to  their  heels ;  they  mm 
hats,  shoes,  and  stockitigs :  They  are,  as  is  well  known,  very  leamei 
and  judicious  men,  insinuating  themselves  into  the  courts  and  secrets  c 
all  the  Roman  Catholick  prihces  of  Europe. 

The  nuns  habit  is  black  with  white  hoods  and  pinners^  md  a  blad 
vail  hangs  over  their  faces;  their  dress  is  very  becoming,  and  very  nei^ 
and  very  fine.  Women  the  most  zealous  in  their  devotions,  that  possiblf 
any  people  can  be;  all  the  time  of  their  worship  (except  when  they  air 
singing)  they  are  always  reading  in  a'  book,  telling  over  their  beads  tod 
other  marks  of  devotion,  kneeling  aH  the  time;  and  when  they  tit 
singing  they  sand  close  to  the  iron  grates  that  their  eccho  may  be  tiw 
better  heard  in  the  church,  the  most  melodious  musick  in  the  world, 
with  the  organs  at  the  same  time  playing,  which  readers  it  very  agrcf- 
able. 

There  is  at  going  into  two  of  the  cloisters  a  wooden  cross- in-thestreeto^ 
which  always  remains  there,  and  is  about  twenty  four  feet  high  firoa 
the  ground ;  at  certain  holy  days  the  image  of  our  Saviour  in  full  pro-' 
portion  is  put  upon  the  cross,  where  are  two  iron  bars  to  fasteathr 
imajre,  and  the  people,  as  they  pass^long,  pay  their  devotion. 

The  civil  government  of  the  town  is  in  the  hands  of  the  French  Kingr 
as  is  aho  the  bason  and  the  park  (of  which  I  have  made  mention)  bnl 
the  cittadel.  Rice- hank,  fort^,  harbour,  peere,  and  in  a  word  all  the 
fortifications  with  all  the  outworks  (which  are  two  English  miles  in  length 
from  the  town)  are  intircly  in  the  possession  of  the  Queen  of  (jieit 
Britain. 

The  place  at  present  is  very  sickly,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  die^ 
as  do  likewise  great  numbers  of  the  common  soldiers,  and  the  officeis; 
they  arc  taken  with  a  shivering  like  an  ague. 

Provisions  are  generally  very  dear,  except  fish,  which  is  very  rei- 
sonable,  particularly  herrings,  which  are  extreme  cheap,  by  tht 
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cooung  in  daily  of  French  fishing  boatt,  from  Grafeling,  Calaisy  and 
Dieppe;  since  the  coming  of  the  English  provisions  are  mnch  dearer, 
mdf  since  tfat  taking  of  Fort  Knock  by  the  Dutch,  Isggots  for  firing  are 
mwA  advanced  and  scarce. 

The  inhabitants  are  most  Flemings ;  there  are  several  very  eminent 
nench  oserchanls  with  some  Irish  inhabitants;  they  are  generally 
cqpraeoos  and  civil  to  strange^^  and  are  very  indnstrioos  people,  and 
«H  are  of  the  Roman  catholick  religion;  no  other  is  permitted  there, 
€ue^  a  chnrch  to  the  English.  About  two  leagues  fnm  Dunkirk,  lies 
sId  Jianlyke,  a  small  vilhtge,  and  likewise  new  Mardvke ;  Graveling 
im  about  Ibnrlcnnics,  and  from  thence  four  leagues  to  Calais  in  Fiance^ 
ihkh  conpLsats  the  joumaL 
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TO  THE  PRENCH  KING. 
MS. 

TkMlowingwasa  MS.  b  the  EarFs  library,  and  in  a  few  lines 
exposes  the  intrigues  of  the  court  and  the  sad  condition  the  church 
aad  nation  was  in,  at  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Ann's  reign,  it  may  be, 
better,  and  more  clearly,  than  has  been  ever  done  before. 

HAIL  tricking  monarch!  more  successful  fisr 
In  acts  of  peace,  than  glorious  deeds  of  war. 
As  A-— 's  great  ambassadress  I  come. 
With  news,  that  will  rqjoioe  both  vou  and  Rome. 
NeTer  did  the  F-— — h  ^Mn  so  gaily  smile. 
These  hundred  years,  as  now  in  B  -^s  isle; 

For  there  the  ^irit  of  blind  delusion  rei^. 
And  spreads  its  fury  o*er  the  stupid  swains. 
The  Ir— %  the  C— s,  and  the  priests  consnire 
To  raise  your  power,  and  their  own  ruin  higher. 

May,  even  the  Q  n,  with  qualms  of  conKicoce  prest, 

Seons  to  advance  your  cau«e  above  the  rest. 

Her  generous  temper  can^t  forget  so  soon  ^ 

The  royal  £svours  you  have  always  done,  \ 

Both  to  her  fiuher  and  hu  injured  son ;  j 

And  therefore  b  contriving,  every  day, 

Her  ai^ty  debt  of  gnUitude  to  pay« 
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For  you  she  has  ceased  the  thunder  of  the  war. 

Laid  up  her  fleets,  and  left  her  channel  bare; 

For  you  the  fighting  Marlborough's  disgrac'd. 

And  in  his  room  a  peaceful  general  *  plac'd; 

For  you  she  broke  her  word,  her  friends  betny'd, 

¥^ith  joy  looked  on,  and  saw  them  f  victinis  made. 

That  pious  princess,  when  I  left  her  court. 

The  place  where  none  bat  friends  to  you  rewrt, 

Bid  me  go  greet  you  in  the  kindest  words. 

That  the  most  sacred  tye  of  love  affords: 

And  tell  you  that  she  mourns,  with  sacred  pains. 

The  mighty  loss  youVe  borne  these  ten  campaigns* 

And  therefore  now  resolves  to  give  you  more 

By  this  last  treaty  than  you  haid  before. 

And  to  its  former  height  raise  your  declining  pofwer. 

She  knows  she  has  no  right  the  crown  to  wear/ 

And  fain  would  leave  it  to  the  lawful  heir. 

In  order  to  effect  this  grand  design. 

And  baffle  all  the  H  n  Une, 

A  set  of  ministers  she  lately  chose; 

To  honour  and  their  country  equal  foes: 

l¥tetches,  whose  indigence  has  made  'em  bold. 

And  will  betray  their  native  land  for  gold. 

Ox  d's  the  chief  of  this  abandoned  clan. 

Him  yon  must  court;  for  he's  the  only  man. 

Give  him  but  gold  enough,  your  work  is  done, 

He^l  bribe  the  S.     '  -te,  and  then  all's  your  own. 

D  th  and  B  '  keare  friends  to  you, 

Tho'  'tis  not  in  their  power  much  harm  to  do. 
But  Ox       ■      d  reigns  prime  minister  of  states 
Ruling  the  nation  at  a  mi^ty  rate ; 
And,  like  a  conjurer  with  hb  magick  wand, 
Does  both  the  P     ■■      t and         n  co/nmand; 
Keep  but  that  wily  trickster  still  your  fnend. 
Hell  crown  your  wishes  with  a  prosperous  end. 
Now  is  your  time  to  push  for  B'  n's  crown, 

And  fix  K — g  J— — s  the  Third  upon  the  throne. 
A  powerful  fleet  prepare,  you  need  to  more. 
But  only  land  him  on  his  native  shore; 
They'll  soon  depose  the  present  reigning  thin^ 
And  in  her  stead  proclaim  your  favourite  King. 
Thus  spoke  the  g^y  ambassadress ;  when  strait 
Up  rose  the  tyrant  from  his  chair  of  state; 
l¥ith  love  transported,  and  a  joyous  air, 
Within  his  trembling  arms  hechup'd  the  fair; 
That  night,  as  fame  reports,  and  some  have  heard, 
A  pompous  bed  was  instantly  prepai^d, 

•  Dakt  9i  OnaoBd.     t  Jhvltn. 
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lb  wUdi  the  noMrch  and  herantlaj. 
And  tpent  tbdr  horn  in  politicki  atid  phy* 
TW  Duke  t/tsjofd,  that  his  Italian  dame 
Could  inioddaheroeFaiie  a  flame. 
With  an  ambitioiif  pleasure,  as  'tb  said» 
Lid  her  himself  onto  the  royal  bed. 


EUROPE  A  SLAVE, 

WHEN  THE  EMPUtE  IS  IN  CHAINS: 
mgHe  imknUf  titierfOtmmf^  from  the  hmuim  ifiht  Frenck^ 


I  hparl  of  a  pamphlet  that  was  pnblkhed  in  the  year  1713,  in  8fo. 
m  after  the  conclusioa  of  the  peace  with  Francei  intended  lo  expose 
e  damer  the  English  nation  lan  by  making  a  peace  so  haiardous  to 
nsbes  and  adfantaaeons  to  an  enemy,  whom  we  had  reduced  to 
s  hst  extremity;  and  pointing  out  the  only  means  to  maintain  the 
knee  of  power  in  Eorope;  very  necessary  to  be  perused  at  this 

mC  with  any  certainty  give  vou  the  name  of  the  author,  who,  in 
f  opinkm,  has  written  more  like  a  prophet  than  a  bare  poliddan. 

I I  heartily  recommend  his  strong  reasoning,  and  the  necessity  of 
iporting  the  house  of  Austria,  against  the  power  of  FVance^  which 
supports  from  facts,  confirmed  by  long  experience,  both  before  and 
pa  Us  time.  In  a  word,  our  author  foretold  that  the  Elector  of 
■sria,  under  the  protection  of  France,  would  succeed  Charles  the 
ahp  in  the  Imperial  throne. 

BAT  is  it  an  En^ishman  can  say,  that  will  not  now-a-days  give 
offmcef  If  we  write  against  the  French,  we  write  against  our 
Hies;  if  for  our  lata  confederates,  we  are  enemies  to  peace,  we 
i  hi  war,  and,  when  the  Examiner  has  the  power,  must  be  knocked 
I  head,  as  he  threatens  us  in  several  of  his  late  papers.  What  shall 
f  Shall  we  see  the  French  masters  of  Germany  f  Shall  we  be 
sd  with  a  new  war  in  the  bowels  of  the  empire  and  not  have  a 
m  flay  in  fovour  of  a  prince,  whom,  ten  years  ago,  we  dt^clared 
if  Spain  and  the  Indies;  whom  we  took  from  the  arms  of  a  fond 
,  and  sent  in  the  midst  of  winter  storms  to  fight  for  a  monarchy 
as  in  e&ct  the  gift  of  England  and  Holland  f  It  is  not  now  for 
thai  thii  unfortunate  prince  fights,  it  is  for  Germany,  for  his 
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patrimony,  for  liberty  and  not  for  empire.  It  is  not  amasing  to  m 
'wiih  Britons  and  protcstants  so  stupid  as  to  rejoice  at  the  Emperor^t  d 
tress,  whose  ruin  must  inevitably  be  followed  by  the  loss  of  the  libert 
of  Europe?  When  France  has  suppressed  the  house  of  Austria,  wl 
"will  become  of  all  other  powers?  Can  the  Dutch  maintain  their  buri 
or  England  defend  herself  singly  against  France  and  Spain  mute 
Whose  turn  will  be  next  ?  The  best  we  can  hope  for  ourselves  is  to 
last  destroyed,  and,  if  the  French  have  no  enemy  on  the  continent,  w 
mill  dare  to  be  an  enemy  to  a  King  who  is  master  of  Germany,  Fnni 
and  Spain.  What  should  we  not  fear  from  such  a  neighbour  ?  I  w 
not  say  the  pretender.  A  King  of  our  own  would  be  too  good  fortv 
for  us,  let  him  be  ever  so  bad  a  one ;  we  should  soon  be  a  province 
France,  and  have  the  honour  to  be  ^vemed  by  a  lieutenant  general, 
lieutenant  civil,  and  a  gracious  disinterested  intendant.  Oyr  parls 
ment  would  be  far  from  being  so  honourable  an  assembly  as  that  ( 
Paris;  our  church,  our  constitution  would  have  no  more  a  name;  v 
must  be  of  what  religion  the  French  please,  and  instead  of  a  treaty  o 
commerce  have  no  tiade  at  all;  which  would  quickly  reduce  us  toth 
condition  of  the  first  Britons,  and  make  us  so  wretched  that  even  slafoji 
ivill  be  the  least  part  of  our  misery. 

It  is  in  vain  now  to  ask  how  the  French  came  again  so  near  the 
Danube,  how  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  once  more  approaches  the  plsim 
of  Blenheim;  and  where  is  the  general  that  drove  him  from  thence  <mt 
of  the  empire  ?  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  tbe 
progress  of  the  French  arms^in  Germany;  the  Marshal  dc  Villan  istiiere 
and  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen,  and  what  is  it  mC 
that  he  may  do  there,  if  the  rest  of  Europe  is  passive?  Where  isthit 
empire  whose  power  was  represented  so  formidable  ?  Where  are  tbe 
kingdoms  that  were  to  ravish  the  balance  from  the  house  of  Boorbonl 
Have  we  not  seen  that,  in  two  or  three  months,  France  has  driven  dl 
before  her?  Is  she  not  ready  to  restore  the  Bavarian  to  the  conditioi 
be  was  in,  ten  years  ago,  when  the  Emperor  scarce  thought  himsdi 
safe  in  his  palace,  and  the  Imi>erial  scepter  was  the  hope  and  proniiaeo 
the  conqueror?  Will  France  be  content  with  Strasburgh,  when  shecsi 
be  mistress  of  Vienna?  Will  Bavaria  be  satisfied  with  a  new  electontf 
when  he  can  as  easily  have  the  empire,  and  can  he  support  himidl 
without  the  French  King,  to  whom  he  must  always  be  a  creature  m 
subordinate  ?  Let  us  imagine  then,  that '  the  Emperor  Charles  is  fofoo 
to  submit;  that  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  is  his  successor,  intirely  depend 
ingonhis  protector  the  most  Christian  King?*  Will  Germany  be  the 
able  to  send  armies  to  the  relief  of  the  the  Dutch?  Will  the  Dotch  b 
able  to  give  assistance  to  Britain,  and  where  then  will  be  our  defence 
will  not  all  our  hopes  lie  in  that  King's  goodness  and  moderatioo 
Whatever  opinion  I  have  of  this  Bona  Jide^  or  his  keeping  his  word  witl 
us,  better  than  with  any  body  else,  I  shall  not  now  declare  myself, 
have  lived  long  enough  to  have  seen  a  reflection  on  his  no^  ChristSai 
Majesty's  conduct  called  Sedition,  which,  one  could  not  have  beheied 
would  ever  have  been,  when  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  where  tb 
Marshal  de  Viilars  is  now.  I  must  confess  however,  that|  notwithstanil 
ing  the  Examiner  brags  of  our  new  alliance  with  the  most  powviM 
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■oauth  in  die  world,  I  dread  that  power  of  his  as  much  as  when  we 
■iglht  freely  speak  the  truth  of  hinoy  and  everyone  called  him  the 
Coamion  Enemy.  I  know  the  respect  due  to  crowned  heads,  at  least  I 
am  not  lo  be  taujrht  by  a  faction,  who  in  one  libel  created  five  or  six  of 
thosesaciaed  heads  as  a  company  of  beggars  and  scoundrels,  though  King 
William  and  her  present  Majesty  had  been  above  twenty  year^  in  the 
■OH  strict  and  necessary  alliance  with  them,  for  their  mutual  defence 
against  the  puissant  monarch,  our  present  friend. 

1  wish  the  respect  due  to  him  was  prescribed  to  us,  that  we  might 
kaow  what  homage  we  owe  to  a  King  *,  that  has  all  his  life  time  been 
endeavouring  to  destroy  us.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  help  wishing  him 
as  ill  now  as  ever  I  did,  knowing  that  Europe  cannot  be  safe,  while 
fVanoe  is  in  prosperity:  To  which,  though  we  are  at  peace  with  her, 
I  camioC  think  it  our  duty  any  more  than  our  interest  to  contribute* 
How  £sr  those  powers  will  contribute  to  it  that  suffer  the  house  of 
Austria  to  be  ruined,  I  shall  not  determine,  but  leave  it  to  the  reader, 
who  will  not  want  light  in  so  plain  a  matter  as  that  is.  What  France 
would  do,  were  she  mistress  of  Germany,  any  one  may  imagine  by  what 
she  did  in  the  year  168'.^,  and  the  following  year,  when  she  expected 
the  empire  would  be  over-run  by  the  Turks  and  Hungarians.  A  book 
was  published  at  Paris  by  authority,  and  dedicated  to  the  King  him- 
s^;  intituled,  'The  just  Pretences  of  the  King  of  France  to  theempiie.' 
In  which  treatise,  this  was  laid  down  for  a  ground,  *  That  the  dominions 
efsovereign  princes  have  been  always  tne  dominions  and  conquests  of 
their  estates,  and  that  the  dominions  and  conquests  of  crowns  can  be 
neither  alienated  nor  prescribed.'  From  whence,  the  author  draws  but 
these  two  conclusion :  « 

First,  That  the  greatest  part  of  Germany  is  the  patrimony  and 
ancient  inheritance  of  the  French  princes. 

Secondly,  That  Charlemain  did  possess  Germany  as  King  of  France, 
and  not  as  Emperor.'' 

If  the  French  court  was  pleased  with  this  assertion,  when  they  had 
only  possessed  themselves  of  a  few  places  on  the  frontiers,  what  will 
they  say  when  their  armies  are  triurophingin  the  heart  of  Germany,  and 
nothing  can  stop  their  march  to  the  gates  of  its  capital?  The  Earl  of 
Danby,  when  he  was  lord  treasurer,  at  the  same  time  that  he  lay  under 
the  suspicion  of  taking  French  money,  was  so  well  apprised  of  the  am- 
bitious designs  of  France,  especially  upon  the  empire,  that  he  set  an 
author  at  work,  to  lay  them  open;  which  was  done  with  equal  truth 
and  boldness,  in  a  book  called,  Chrutiofiissimus  ChristianduSf  reprinted 
in  1701,  and  again  in  the  State  tracts,  wherein,  among  other  things,  is 
nid:  **  If  this  is  believed  in  France,  what  may  not  her  scribes  persuade 
their  master?  May  they  not  as  well  prove  and  persuade  him,  that  he 
wears  the  titles  of  all  other  princes  in  the  pummel  of  his  sword?  If  one 
may  judge  of  what  is  to  come  by  what  is  past,  all  Europe  will  have 
cause  enough  to  stand  upon  their  guard,  and  take  the  alarm  to  prevent 
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Oe  mtchinatknit  of  the  French  ministry,  whose  tolebntmtw  it  toUcnr 

m  the  glory  of  their  master  to  a  mighty  bubble,  &c."   Another  anthoTy 
who  wrote  some  time  afier,  has  this  expression:    ^Germany  ii  a  &t 
morsel  which  the  French  King  has  long  been  preparing  to  devour  f  mbi 
was  he  ever  in  a  fiiirer  way !   Where  are  the  Prussians  and  other  troops^ 
diat  used  to  strengthen  the  Imperial  armies }    Are  they  not  ditarmed  by 
the  peace  of  Utrecht?  Where  are  his  Imperial  Majest/s  allies?  Are  not 
die  Electors  Palatine,  of  Ments  and  Treves,  surrounded  by  the  anntof 
France }  Are  not  the  circles  of  Swabia  and  Franconia  ezpoaed  to  their 
ravages?  What  can  hinder  the  Elector  of  Bavaria's  returning  to  Maaich; 
and«  supposing  his  most  Christian  Majesty  would  be  content  with  Us 
Restoration  only,  is  it  for  the  interest  of  Europe  to  have  power  always 
ready  and  able  to  assist  the  French  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Vieiuia? 
Where  nothing  else  is  to  be  feared  from  the  successes  of  France .  in  the 
empire,  it  would  be  enough  to  raise  in  us  the  most  terrible  apprebenson. 
I  shidl  not  impose  my  own  sentiments  on  the  reader,  on  so  important  a 
subject,  but  communicate  those  of  a  person  of  great  worth  and  distioo- 
don,  in  a  treatise  published  on  that  electoi's  declaring  for  France: 
^  The  advantage,  says  he,  accruing  to  the  French  King,  by  having 
dio  Elector  of  Bavaria  in  his  interest,  b  so  great,  that  it  is  not  at  first 
fight  to  be  easily  seen  or  conceived.   But  this  is  plain,  that  he  is  one  of 
the  greatest  princes  of  the  empire ;  that  he  is  capable  of  leadii^  aa 
army,  and  of  raising  a  considerable  force  of  his  own ;  that  die  sitoatioii 
of  his  dominions  is  such,  as  enables  him  to  invade  die  paternal  inherit- 
ianoe  of  the  house  of  Austria  on  the  one  side,  and  to  give  disturbance  to 
die  circles  of  Franconia,  Swabia,  and  the  Upper  Rhine^  on  the  other; 
diat  he  b  capable  of  depriving  the  Emperor  of  one  suflRrage  in  the  diel^ 
and  of  giving  the  King  of  France  another.    And  that  by  the  palatinate 
of  Bavaria,  on  the  north,  and  by  the  duchy  and  electorate  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  south,  it  is  in  his  power  to  block  up  the  diet  of  the  empire  at 
Radsbon,  or  oblige  them  to  remove  at  his  pleasure;  he  gave  us  very 
lately  a  proof  of  what  he  b  capable  to  do  in  thb  matter,  by  entertaining 
die  deputy  of  a  circle  of  Burgundy  at  a  house  of  hb  just  opposite  to 
Ratbbon,  when  that  deputy  was  ordered  to  quit  the  diet  and  the  domi- 
nions  of  the  empire;  and  by  his  numerous  army,  and  great  sums  of 
French  gold,  which  he  received,  not  under  the  disgraceful  name  of  a 
bribe,  but  under  the  specious  pretence  of  being  governor  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  he  seems  capable  of  opening  the  FViench  King's  passage  to 
the  Danube,  that  he  may  meet  hb  most  dear  and  natural  ally,  the 
Grand  Seignior,  before  the  walb  of  Vienna.'*  Thb  treatise  was  written 
before  the  last  war  broke  out,  and  how  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  made  good 
what  the  author  says  of  him,  in  the  course  of  it,  is  too  well  known  to 
need  repetition.   And  this  then  is  the  prince,  who,  we  are  told,  has 
taken  post  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  French  army,  now  almost 
in  the  boweb  of  Germany,  and  more  numerous,  and  more  in  heart,  than 
that  which,  at  the  expence  of  so  much  blood,  the  victorious  Duke  of 
Marlborough  drove  from  the  Danube  to  the  Rhine,  after  it  had  made 
the  Imperial  diadem  shake  on  the  head  of  the  Emperor  Leopold.  Do 
not  we  all  remember  how  great  was  our  concern  for  the  fateof  Germany, 
when  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  marching  to  its  deliverance  ?  The 
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teica  and  Fkl«i  Gallm,  kt  dM  UrtofTof  tke  la^ 
wmtiM  Elector  afllMKmr  and  dMli^  orLamburii  bo 
mmi  Mm  w^^^*****  Cmr^^  whcatlie  Swedes  areioiiear  at  feaadt 
Id  Ul  upon  them  at  the  fint  opportmnity  f  Of  what 
the  aUiance  of  tlie  Ekclor  Friatiiie  be  to  lib  Ira 
when  he  himself  and  what  forces  he  has  in  his  territories  are 
pinourisoiiSy  too  weak  to  defend  themselves^  whenever  thqr  ahall 
rdBsdl  Willitnot  be  easy  for  the  French  to  involve  the  dectoiate 
iOfpt  and  country  of  Liege  in  new  troables»  by  means  of  that 
p  tiwir  fost  friend)  And  what  can  hinder  the  Bavarians  on  the 
Ida  letoming  to  the  obedience  of  their  abdicated  sovevm,  for 
it  is  well  known*  they  have  preserved  an  inviolable  alfocdon) 
tSRiUascenead^taatone?  Are  all  these  fears  visional^?  What 
ba  Germans  to  hopb  in  but  God  and  the  winter?  And  when  thdr 
febnuned,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  letnrned  with  a  Fkeocharmy^ 
sy  tbedisgiraceof  an  almost  tenyeanT  banishment;  whatad- 
ji  will  it  be  to  Charles  the  Sixth,  to  have  the  name  of  Eosperar, 
Mr  loi^  will  they  permit  him  to  wear  it  r 
Ntt  the  year  1705,  the  Fkench  emismries  m  Holland  diapevnd  a 
Kcf  peace,  in  one  article  of  which  Urn  insert,  that,  'tf  France 
btainad  the  Tictory  over  the  allies  at  Ifochstet,  that  wonid  have 
Ar  no  other  end  but  to  cngsip  her  in  an  abym  of  desifpM  and 
sima  one  after  another,  &c.*  What  would  that  abvm  of  designs 
Mniism  have  been?  Is  b  not  plain?  Could  it  have  been  any 
laa  W  setting  up  the  Bavarian  or  a  prince  of  her  own,  as  Emperor, 
piviag  of  the  German  princes  and  othen  of  their  rigjkti  and  liber* 
■d  establbhing  an  arbitrary  power  over  all  Europe  under  the  new 
li  title  of  the  Western  Empire?  Will  France  be  in  a  worse  eondn 
a  mdertake  such  an  abym  of  desigpis,  vrhen  she  has  only  the 
sir  Charict  to  cope  with,  than  when  she  had  a  most  powerful 
oa  formed  agftimt  her,  of  the  most  pubsant  monarchies  and  states 
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*  have  forgot  what  was  the  general  opinion  ten  or  twelve  yean  aigo,  tluri 
next  to  the  Dutch,  the  Emperor's  and  our  interests  were  moa^  iuepa 
rable,  and  that,  as  a  constant  maxim  of  English  politicks,  was  dependa 
upon  by  all  our  neighbours. 

These  things  are  not  new,  we  have  heard  them  over  and  over,  tlivj 
are  as  certain  and  fixed  as  truth ;  and  yet,  how  dexterous  have  tome  omi 
been,  to  make  us  as  indifierent  to  every  thing  abroad,  as  if  we  were  noi 
«t  all  concerned  in  what  happened  there?  That  wise  and  warlike  Ki^g 
Henry  the  Eighth,  had  quite  other  notions,  and  held  it  as  an  onaller 
able  maxim  of  government  to  hold  the  balance  even  between  the  houae 
of  Austria  and  Valois.  I  have  seen  an  answer  to  the  before-moitioiKi 
project  of  peace,  written  by  a  German,  wherein  is  a  paragraph,  wbid 
thews  what  foreigners  think  of  our  interest  and  policy  in  this  particiilar 
it  is  as  follows:  *'  As  to  the  particular  interest  of  the  crown  of  England 
all  Europe  knows  well  enough,  that  it  consists  in  the  restoring  of  i 
balance,  which  is  the  only  thing  that  can  make  her  happy  abroad 
King  HenTy  the  Ei^th  made  this  balance  his  maxim,  and  mnintaioei 
It,  as  has  been  already  said,  against  France,  at  a  time  when  the  was  no 
near  so  formidable  as  she  is  now  become  since  the  treaties  of  Mudstei 
and  the  Pyrenees,  and  that  too'in  fovour  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  the  obI] 
Emperor  of  the  house  of  Austria,  who  could  give  umbrage  to  hit  neigh' 
hours.  Now,  if  the  power  of  France  was  capable  of  giving  umbrage  ^ 
Enghuid,  at  a  time  when  she  was  confined  within  her  natural  bomdii 
how  much  more  ought  she  to  give  them  umbrage  at  this  time,  cootider 
ing  the  great  increase  of  her  power  since,  and  yet  still  more,  if  ahe  be 
left  in  possession  of  ha^  the  Spanish  monarchy  ?  To  this,  if  we  add  tiic 
infinite  advantages  she  has  over  all  her  neighbouring  powers,  as  has  been 
observed  already,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  cause  enough,  not  only  to 
alarm  the  English  nation,  but  the  remotest  people  of  Europe.  MaUoi 
being  thus,  it  is  very  probable,  that  the  crown  of  England  will  nefer 
agree  to  any  other  treaty,  except  the  Restitution  of  the  IVil^nr*,  u 
above-mentioned,  be  the  preliminary  conditions,  ^c."  It  is  aometima 
very  dangerous  for  authors  to  pretend  to  tell  what  princes  and  states  will 
do,  their  interest  changing  with  events.  But  here  this  writer  it  not  oat 
in  his  foresight,  for,  by  the  late  treaty,  the  kingdoms  of  France  and 
Spain  are  so  effectually  divided,  that  the  house  of  Bourbon  is  not  to  be 
the  better  for  the  acquisition  of  such  part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  ss 
has  been  yielded  to  a  braneh  of  it.  But,  not  to  enter  into  that  debate, 
France,  as  we  find  by  woeful  experience,  is  of  herself  more  than  a  matck 
for  the  Emperor  and  empire,  which  now  Kesso  much  at  hit  mercy;  and 
where  shall  we  find  the  balance  so  necessary  for  their  liberty  of  Europe^ 
when  it  ceases  to  be  in  the  house  of  Austria?  If  there  must  be  a  power  to 
counter-balance  that  of  France,  it  can  be  no  where  elte^  but  in  that 
Imperial  house,  for  three  reasons: 

The  first  is.  That  to  counter-balance  the  power  of  France  an  heredituy 
and  monarchical  power  is  necessary,  that  it  may  be  always  in  a  conditioo 
to  act,  because,  at  all  the  world  have  seen,  it  it  easy  for  France  to 
embroil  republicks,  elective  dominions,  or  any  other  where  the  royal 
authori^  it  more  limited* 
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Hw  second  is.  That  die  lune  power  ought  to  extend  to  all  dw  plwct 
%hcfe  ^ance  can  attack  her,  and  to  have  an  essential  interest  every 
wfaere  to  expose  the  growth  of  her  power. 

The  third  is.  That  thi&  faculty  to  act,  and  the  power,  which  directs 
it.  mpiire  a  temperate  government,  mixed  with  uprightness  and 
ktitjf  to  ascertain  by  t£u  means  the  peace  and  confidence  of  its 
Mi^hboiirt. 

Nov  those  conditions  are  not  to  be  found  altogether  any  where  else 
l«t  IB  Ike  house  of  Austria,  and  with  this  advantage  more,  that  she  can 
Mfcr  give  any  umbrage  to  her  neighboun,  both  torause  of  the  known 
eoasthiitioo  of  her  government,  and  because,  being  exposed  to  many 
sttacfca,  her  dominions  being  so  dispersed,  she  b  not  able  to  maintain 
hsiael^  but  by  the  assistance  of  others,  and  especially  that  of  the 
MfitiBie  powers.  Without  this  balance  well  established,  it  is  a  meer 
ilasioii  that  the  united  provinces,  as  France  has  more  tlian  once  insi- 
■■aled,  can  always  be  the  most  firm  bulwark  of  the  liberty  and  inde-* 
peadeocy  of  the  sovereigns  of  Christendom;  even  tho'  we  suppose  them 
m  acosMtant  alliance  with  England;  but  who  can  promise  that  such  an 
slliaDoe  and  good  understanding  will  always  last^   For,  as  the  above- 
■CBtlooed  author  expresses  himself,  *  if  France  engaged  them  in  wsr 
tytber  %  and  to  weaken  one  another,  when  they  should  have  main- 
tHMd  the  balance  between  her  and  the  house  of  Austria;  how  many 
ways  say  she  find  to  divide  them,  if  once  the  peace  were  concluded  f 
Nay,  suppose  a  good  union  should  be  preserved,  is  it  likely  that  the 
balance  should  be  maintained  by  them?  We  know  well  enough,  that 
sccording  to  the  constitution  of  their  government,  the)-  can  neither 
cominoe  standing  armies,  nor  flatter  themselves  always  to  prevail  with 
Mr  people  to|undertake  a  war  t>  when  France  thinks  fit  to  renew  one/ 
Which  is  very  right,  and  our  neighboun  know  as  much  of  us,  as  we  do 
of  ourselves.    If,  as  it  has  been  proved,  the  balance  of  poxter  can  only 
be  maintained  by  preserving  an  equality,  between  the  houses  of  Austria 
and  Bourbon,  Where,  for  God's  sake,  is  that  equality  now  ?  Throwing 
the  Spanish  monarchy  out  of  the  scales,  and  allowing  that  King  Philip 
is  no  more  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  Frenchman,  but  asaCastilian,  which 
I  will  always  allow,  was  it  for  no  other  reason  but  that  the  late  general 
peace  makes  him  so 

That  it  u  a  general  one,  I  do  not  dispute,  there  being  a  difference 
between  general  and  universal,  as  was  marie  appear,  in  a  speech  in  the 
last  parlwment.  But  it  is  certain,  that  the  Emperor  is  at  war,  that  the 
empire  is  invaded  by  the  most  powerful  army,  it  ever  saw ;  that  one  of 
her  chief  bulwarks  has  been  ravished  from  her ;  that  her  linos  of  defence 
are  demolished;  and  that  she  is  threatened  to  be  a  prey  to  a  cruel  and 
iuolent  invader.  This  is  certain,  and  that  instead  of  being  the  better, 
for  the  grand  alliance,  she  is  exposed  to  the  revenge  of  the  once  common 
enemy,  for  all  the  losses,  routs,  and  disgraces  he  met  with  from  the 

*  Id  the  reif  D  of  King  Charles  the  Second, 
f  Wkidl  hM  hmm  tbc  nm  for  bmot  ymmn  pMC  ;  while  Franco  hot  bom  ttriviiic*  with  all  iU 
power  and  poLcy,  to  deatioy  the  hooto  of  Austria, 
t  B«t  dMir  prtHSt  wkoa  •g^ual  &Pf  tead  and  the  botue  of  Aiituia  prores  the  cMlrery. 
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uniced  allies.   What,  wn  the  aatbor  of  the  fable,  of  the  Ikm's  Amtt  i 
If  the  French  scatter  their  treasures  in  all  the  courts  of  £im^;  i{ 
they  amuie  one  part,  and  draw  the  other  into  their  interest;  if  thcf 
imbroil  people  on  sil  sides,  only  for  the  sake  of  imbroiling;  if  they 
maintain  great  armies,  which  exhaust  their  country :  In  a  word,  if  they 
move  heaven  and  hell,  to  make  as  many  enemies  to  the  Emperor  as  they 
can,  and  to  seduce  his  allies,  no  man  ought  to  wonder:  For  this  isa 
master-g^e;  and,  if  they  succeed,  they  will  be  reimbuped  with  interest^ 
and  beoome  absolute  arbitrators  of  Europe.   The  greatest  basinev  of 
France  is  to  triumph  over  her  rival,  which  cannot  iul,  if  -she  be  per* 
mitted  to  tear  up  the  foundations  of  her  power,  by  dismembering  the 
dominions  of  the  Spanish  monarchy;  for,  so  soon  as  the  house  of  Aus* 
tria  shall  cease  to  be  the  balance  of  her  power,  no  other  bank  will  be 
able  to  put  a  stop  to  her  rapidity  and  violence.''  These  are  the  acoti- 
ments  of  all  Europe,  that  only  the  empire*,  supported  by  her  coin 
federates,  can  prevent  the  common  slavery;  for  when  her  liberty  is  lost, 
what  nation  will  daite  boast  of  independency  ?  What  sovereign  dare  assert 
the  ri^ts  of  his  crown?  There  will  never  be  wanting  pretences  to 
quarrel,  when  success  has  animated  those  dispirited  armies,  that  instead 
of  skulking  behind  lines  and  trenches,  are  now  defying  the  conqoeior. 
What  shall  I  say  of  pretences,  are  there  not  thousands  living  in  Holland, 
that  saw  her  cities  in  flames,  and  her  citizens  massacred,  for  the  ill 
satis&ctioa  of  France^  as  may  be  seen  in  her  manifesto  of  l67S  ?  Has 
it  not  been  given  for  a  reason  of  war,  that  such  or  such  territories  \Kf 
convenient;  and  were  not  the  Swedes  themselves  once  told,  that  she  did 
not  think  fit  to  stand  to  a  treaty,  she  had  made  with  them  ?    Ai  for  n% 
while  the  pretender  to  the  crown  of  our  rightful  sovereign  lives,  never 
will  she  want  pretences,  whatever  want  we  may  be  in  of  alUanoes. 
When  I  reflect  on  her  Majesty's  wonderfnl  moderation  in  giving  peace 
to  an  enemy  her  arms  had  reduced  to  the  aecesdty  of  imploring  her 
mercy*  notwitlistanding  the  presumptous  attempt  of  sending  her  com- 
petitor f  to  insult  her  dominions;  when  I  consider  that  nothii^  but  that 
modeiation,  so  worthy  all  her  Majest/s  other  royal  virtues,  could,  I 
wiU  not  say,  have  given  Spain  to  a  prince  of  the  Bourbon  race,  but 
have  preserved  France  herself;  how  can  one,  without  a  sort  of  indigna- 
tion, hear  her  demanding  of  Genoa,  how  she  dares  buy  Final,  and  of 
Holland,  how  she  dares  keep  Traerback?  All  which,  however,  is  little 
in  comparison  to  the  devastation  her  arms  have  committted  in  a  conntiy, 
where,  a  few  years  since,  the  British  rtame  was  in  such  esteem  and 
glory.   It  is  not  for  us,  who,  by  two  happy  treaties  of  peace  and  com- 
merce, have  disarmed  ourselves,  and  thrown  off  the  burthen  of  aa 
expensive,  though  a  victorious  war,  to  take  arms  again,  when  any  of 
our  neighbours  may  desire  us.   Peace  is  too  valuable  a  blessing  to  be 
abandoi^,  on  the  first  alarm  that  is  given  us.    But  whether  it  is  for  us, 
by  all  other  offices,  to  endeavour  to  save  that  country,  which  we  once 
saved  by  the  sword,  is  a  subject  for  the  consideration  of  others;  and 
that  our  offices,  when  they  are  employed  in  earnest,  will  be  effectual, 
one  nuiy  be  assured,  by  the  great  deference  his  most  Christian  Majesty 

'OrtittMrttelBipcror,  who  WMtben  Charles  the  SUth,  and  bnd  of  tiMho«M«fAMtm. 
tlho  JPfetoBdor. 
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•vftftoottrtofiicigD^tooaiiciby  or  by  the  power  the  ttiU  hat,  toobHger 
Us  to  it.  When  the  trmiei  of  France  have  poseened  thennehes  of 
Ikihngh,  and  ^t  footing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine;  when  th^ 
m  luMfBT  rabtist  at  her  own  expence,  but  are  maintained  bf  their 
■iHagesaiid  contribations  in  Germany^  what  can  we  expect  will  be  tho 
Mi  of  anodier  campaign  ?  What  the  defence  of  a  divided,  plundered, 
■id  an  impovcrithed  empire)  It  will  be  as  easy  for  the  French  to  give 
h&t  A  wew  master  *  as  to  threaten  it;  and  who  then  will  be  able  to  set 


,  to  their  ambition,  or  avoid  subjection  to  an  universal  monarchy  f 
Wa  are  oAra  put  in  mind  of  the  danger  Europe  was  in,  of  having  one 
ni  the  reigp  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  was  King  of  Spain,  and 
of  Germany.  But,  considering  how  powerful  the  princes  of 
then  were,  what  separate  interests  they  had,  and  how  dis* 
9t  diat  prince's  dominions ;  what  was  that  danmr  to  the  haaard 
Enopemust  bein,  when  the  vast  empire  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  the 
waAtj  kingdom  of  Fhince,  are  in  one  house,  and  Germany  depending 
Mit  Ukea  province,  as  it  must  do,  whenever  the  house  of  Austria  loses 
tet  power,  which  alone  can  preserve  the  independency  of  all  other 
powcn  in  Christendom  ? 

I  am  far  from  sounding  a  charge,  or  weakening  the  strong  ties  of  tha 
hie  peace;  I  know  not  either  what  will,  or  what  should  be  done.  I 
cahf  SM  what  IS  done,  and  make  diose  reflexions  that  are  naturally  bom 
of  me  eslject.  It  is  for  other  heads,  than  mine,  to  deliberate  effectually 
cf  thcae  matters,  so  as  to  prevent  the  mischievous  consequences  by 
yeoper  awthods.  However,  this  I  may  say  without  vanity,  and  this 
every  man  may  without  proumption  pretend  to :  That  I  know,  if  tha 
Swabiaos,  Franconians,  and  Austrians  are  depressed,  the  Saxons,  Prus- 
■aaa,  and  Hanoverians  will  quickly  have  the  same  fkte ;  Germany  will 
kave  but  one  master;  that  master  be  intirely  French,  and  what  will 
Mlow  then,  one  may  venture  to  foresee  without  much  penetration. 
One  ma^  perceive  how  exactly  the  faction,  that  ever  was  in  the  French 
iaterrst  in  England,  correspond  in  their  affections  with  their  good  friends 
cf  France.  In  the  PosUboy  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  September,  are  we 
tttertained  with  this  hopeful  prospect  of  affaire  from  all  quarters. 

Fmm  Madrid  we  are  told,  That  the  Duke  de  Popoli  bad  ordered  a 
detackflarnt  toTorellas,  to  mortify  the  inhabitants  for  harbouring  the 
liiquelets.'' 

From  Warsaw,  **  That  the  Poles  had  received  the  disagreeable  news, 
that  forty  thousand  Turks,  and  a  good  number  of  Tartara,  were  arrived 
St  Cbocksin,  with  one  hundred  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon;  the  Tartars, 
having  sounded  the  Dienster,  have  found  three  places  fordable  in  it, 
»  that  it  was  feared  they  would  yet  lay  siege  to  Caminiec  this 
karvtfst-" 

From  Rotweil,  ^  That  the  French  advance  a-pace  towards  Homberg 
sad  St.  Gcorgf,  to  which  last  place  their  army  is  extended;  some  say 
that  the  Klector  of  Bavaria  is  with  them." 

From  Strasburgb,    That  the  Marahal  de  Villais  had  forced  the 
lines  near  Friburgh ;  and  killed  and  taken  above  one  thousand 
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Germans;  that  the  Marshal  de  Besons  had  passed  the  Rhine  with  twentf 
five  thousand  men  near  Fort  Lewis,  and  was  marching  towards  Ofla» 
borgh^  to  join  the  troops  that  are  passed  near  that  place;  that  Frihaiijl 
was  invested,  and  abundance  of  ammunition  carrying  to  the  amy  fnm 
our  magasines.'^ 

From  Schaf  hausen,  That  the  Germans  have  been  much  alarmed  fa 
some  days  past  by  the  French  passing  the  Rhine,  and  advancing  towardi 
Fribuigh,  in  order  to  besiege  that  place;  that  a  great  many  men  horn 
those  parts  fled  thither  with  their  efiects,  and  that  it  was  the  geanal 
opinion  that  the  French  had  a  design  also  against  Villcngen/* 

From  FranlEfbrt,  That,  in  all  probability,  the  French  design  la 
hesiege  Friburghi  to  attack  the  Germans  middle  line  and  Vilkngen  at 
the  same  time,  and  afterwards  to  make  an  irruption  into  SwalMa^  ia 
order  to  take  ^  Winter  quarters  there.*'  This  news-monger  adds,  W< 
have  not  yet  the  particulars  of  the  loss  of  the  Germansi  and,  pefhapsi 
never  shalL'' 

Is  not  this  one  of  the  most  happy  postures  of  a&irs,  that  the  enemki 
of  our  constitution  have  been  blened  with  since  the  campaign  of  IIm 
Dauphin,  when  the  Palatinate  was  turned  into  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  i 
sea  of  blood  ?  On  one  hand,  the  Turks  are  invading  Poland,  on  anodiei 
the  French  wintering  in  Swabia,  while  the  Spaniards  are  chastising  iIh 
lebels  of  Catalonia.  What  joy  does  it  give  this  wretch,  and  his  abMoni 
You  see  I  have  not  put  my  invention  to  the  rack,  the&ct  is  before  yon 
and  you  will  easily  know  what  judgment  to  make  of  those  men,  who 
out  of  complacency  to  a  new  friend,  so  merrily  give  up  an  old  one  U 
destruction. 

I  am  apt  to  think  that  it  is  for  an  old  grudge  against  the  Germam^ 
that  these  men  rejoice  so  at  their  present  disasters.  It  is  well  known  the 
German  princes  were  in  the  secret  of  the  Prince  of  Grangers  expeditioa 
to  relieve  us;  that  the  Emperor  Leopold  not  only  refused  to  assist  King 
James,  when  he  was  in  France,  but  told  him  plainly,  that  he  deservci 
no  assistance  from  him,  or  any  other  prince  in  Christendom,  ia  s 
letter  *  he  wrote  him  of  the  ninth  of  April,  1689,  which  that  Kingff 
friends,  and  the  friends  to  France,  could  never  ^rgive  either  in  him,  or 
his  posterity.  His  Imperial  Majesty  upbraids  King  James  with  ■ !» 
hearkening  to  French  councib,  with  suffering  the  infractions  of  the  tica^ 
of  Nimeguen  of  which  he  was  guarantee,  and  many  other  such  ofaiccs, 
which  are  too  hard  for  the  ears  of  those,  who  look  upon  King  James  and 
King  Lewis,  as  the  only  given  of  God.  I  shall  give  the  reader  a  paissy 
or  two  of  that  letter,  that  we  may  see  what  an  enemy  the  Germans  haSe 
all  along  had  to  do  with.  His  Imperial  Majesty  having  represented  tt» 
King  James,  how  his  ambassador  Count  Caunits  had  often  shewn  him 
what  would  be  the  ill  effects  of  his  affection  to  France,  and  the  likc^ 
proceeds  thus:  'We  also  caused  it  to  be  laid  before  you,  that  our 
religion  has  not  suffered  more  by  any  one,  than  by  the  French  theai- 
selves,  because  they  not  only  think  it  lawful  for  them  to  join  their 
treacherous  arms  with  the  sworn  enemies  of  the  holy  cross,  to  the  iatiie 
ruin  of  us,  and  the  whole  Christian  world ;  to  destroy  the  designs  we 
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M  iMMd  ibr  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  hinder  the  progrcM  it  pkned 
Miilnility  afm  to  bleM  m  witb^  but  also  to  add,  in  the  empire  itselC 
pnjnjr  to  perjaiy,  ami  perfidy  to  perfidy;  to  exhaust,  by  unheard-of 
nactimMfc  tne  ciiict  that  surrende ivd  to  them  by  compositioD  against 
siticks agreed  to,  and  signed  by  the  Dauphin;  after  which,  they  hafo 
md»  iwd,  md  burnt  the  palaces  of  princrs,  that  had  all  along  been 
Med  in  the  most  bloody  -wars;  plundered  churches,  carried  into 
•Mcrf,  after  the  ftsfaion  of  barbarians,  those  that  voluntarily  yiehled 
H  Mn{  and  acted  as  out  of  wantonness,  even  in  Catholick  countries^ 
itedraadAil  cxampl««  of  cruelty  aiid  inbumani^,  which  surpam  even 
ijSManiijr  of  the  Turks,'  Such  are  the  Empcroi's  expressions  as 
tmm  as  1  «ould  translate  them ;  such  die  enemies  that,  as  the  Pdst> 
kijfnmiM  his  Mends,  are  to  have  their  winter  4|uarteia  in  the  heart  of 
Gmsaqr;  such  and  perhaps  worse  may  be  the  temirs  they  wiU  spread, 
ml  the  destruction  they  will  make,  with  the  hopes  of  which  thetetioii, 
k  IstlefB,  are  so  delighted.  And  to  what  purpose,  may  idie  teadem 
flf,  is  your  putting  us  in  mind  of  all  this  misery?  Can  fse  prevent  kf 
Ifc  sm  as  well  informed  of  the  necessity  of  saving  the  empire  from  tbo 
InsiMtioD  of  France.  Tell  us  which  way,  is  it  to  be  done,  but  by  die 
BspcvsA  accepting  of  theierms  the  French  will  condescend  to  giant 
Vm;  that  is,  the  leaving  fttrasbuigh  iniheir  custody,  and  Germany 

Kto  the  continual  insults  of  her  iircconcileable  cnemv.   I  do  not 
there  is  a  man  in  Kigland,  that,  ask  him  cooly.  What  he  thinks 
^mU  become  of  us,  were  die  Germans  subdued  by  the  French?  could 
Mvr  the  question,  without  tiemUing.   But  ihen  the  well-wishefs  to 
•ircoostitutiutt,  and  to  peace,  put  that  4ime  a&r  off,  and  iktter  them- 
timmat  lucky  or  unlucky  hit,  on  this  side,  or  that,  may  interfere 
isdsnve  the  empin*,   Alus !  Does  her  safety  depend  on  her  luck?  Has 
been  warring  above  twenty  yea»,  and  won  so  many  victories,  to 
kveher  liberty  depend  on  her  fortune?  Or  indeed  is  it  in  fortune's 
sever  t9  do  that  for  her  alone,  which  was  with  so  much  difficulty  and 
«Mer  done  for  her  by  her  confederates  ? 

fte  clemency  of  our  sovereign  gave  peace  to  France;  and  there  is  no 
hnht  but  her  generosity  can  again  give  a  deliverance  to  Germany. 
Fmace  is  not  already  in  so  flourishing  a  cundition,  that  she  dares  ba 
laynlieful  to  a  prince,  who  has  so  scfisibly  obliged  her;  and  her  Majes* 

21iiiiSerposition  cannot  but  be  efiitrtual,  when  her  royal  wisdom  thinks 
la  the  mean  while,  it  is  viith  the  utmost  abhorrence  that  one  see 
■riSDOB  opousing  the  quarrel  of  the  French,  and  abandoning  a  barrier 
is  than,  which  is  in  some  measuro  their  own :  For  there  is  not  one  of 
<hr  allies,  whose  interest  it  is  not  to  maintain  the  present  settlements  in 
Gnrmt  Britain,  and  consequently,  the  stronger  any  one  of  them  is,  the 
stronger  are  we;  and,  the  weaker,  the  more  does  it  add  to  our  weak* 

Since  the  foregr»ing  pages  were  written,  we  hear  that  the  Marshals  da 
Villan  and  de  Bezon»  arc  passed  the  Rhine  with  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  men,  and  have  at  once  laid  tiogc  to  Friburgh  and  Villengen, 
which  they  doubt  not  to  be  masters  of,  in  a  few  days;  that  they  raise 
contributions  for  thirty  miles  about,  and,  coming  after  a  plentiful 
harvsit  into  Germany,  have  such  abundance  of  provisions,  in  their 
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camp,  that,  if  then:  armiet  were  in  the  most  fruitful  protiooe  of  Fnmcc 
they  could  not  fare  better ;  that  those  two  conquests  will  open  them  i 
way  to  Ulra,  a  town  consisting  of  timber  buildings,  which  two  or  thie 
bombs  will  reduce  either  to  ashes  or  obedience;  that  Prince  Eugene  i 
forced  to  give  way  to  thb  superior  power,  and  is  not  strong  enough  ti 
hinder  the  French  from  advancing  to  Bavaria;  and  that  the  court  9 
France  are  so  far  from  thinking  of  peace,  that  they  have  resolved  tn 
raise  fifty  thousand  men  more  this  winter,  so  that,  by  the  next  campaigi 
they  may  have,  with  the  forces  that  are  to  take  up  their  quarters  i 
Germany,  with  the  army  that  may  join  them  from  Catalonia  an 
Rousillon,  and  with  the  reinforcement  of  their  new  levies,  two  hundra 
thousand  men  on  the  frontiers  of  Bavaria  to  take  possession  of  Vienu 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  to  keep  it  themselves,  or  to  give  it  to  whoi 
they  please.  Nor  are  these  views  visioniary,  if  nothing  is  done  on  th 
aide  ia  favour  of  the  Emperor.  I  would  ask  the  most  sanguine  friend  1 
the  house  of  Austria,  What  can  stop  the  French  in  their  career  f  Whi 
town  take  them  a  month's  time  to  conquer  ?  And  what  power  delivi 
the  Germans  from  a  French  yoke  ? 

After  which,  the  pretender  will  have  no  need  to  turn  protestant,  I 
may  keep  his  religion ;  and  his  chaplain  Lesley  may  change  hia  toe 
ive  may  not  stand  upon  niceties.  If  Dunkirk  should  happen  not  to  I 
intirely  demolished,  who  shall  demand  its  demolition?  If  King  PhiU 
has  a  mind  to  Port*Mahon  and  Gibralter,  who  shall  detain  them  ?  1 
Portugal  has  a  word  to  say  for  herself,  will  she  not  be  told  of  tl 
usurpation  of  the  house  of  Braganza  ?  If  Holland  should  pretend  I 
meddle  with  other  folks  matters,  she  will  be  remembered  of  the  Print 
of  Orange's  rebellion;  and  that  the  seven  provinces  themselves  are  pai 
of  the  succession  of  Burgundy.  We  know  what  is  the  moderation  c 
France,  when  she  is  at  liberty  to  act  as  she  pleases;  and  when  we  hav 
no  friend  to  help  us  abroad ;  and  what  friend  can  we  have  when  tfa* 
empire  is  in  chains?  What  will  it  avail  us  to  have  treaties  of  peace  an 
commerce  ?  To  have  acquired  so  much  glory,  in  the  late  war;  to  hav 
many  good  laws  to  secure  our  religion  and  liberties?  What  will  i 
avail  the  Dutch  to  have  so  extended  a  barrier,  to  have  garisons  in  » 
many  strong  towns  ? 

It  is  in  the  memory  of  many  of  them,  that,  in  the  campaign  of  lfi67 
the  French  King  over^ran  Flanders,  and,  in  two  or  three  months,  took  i 
many,  and  as  strong  towns,  as  have  been  yielded  to  them  \  y  their  In 
treaty;  yet  the  French  were  so  far  from  being  masters  of  Germany,  tha 
they  were  not  in  possession  of  Alsace.  Strasburgh  was  between  then 
and  the  empire,  and  the  Germans  could,  at  any  time,  come  to  th> 
relief  of  Flanders,  then  under  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Austria.  I 
k  be  objected  that  we  should  not  fright  ourselves  with  these  fears,  tha 
they  are  remote,  and  that  the  French  do  not  intend  to  conquer  Germany 
but  only  to  oblige  the  Emperor  to  come  into  the  peace  :  All  that 
must  say  is,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  prudent  and  politick,  to  rel] 
wholly  ou  the  good  disposition  of  a  nation,  whom  we  have  been  beatin| 
for  ten  years  together;  which  certainly  must  put  them  out  of  humoui 
witii  us,  and  we  may  depend  upon  it,  we  shall  pay  for  it,  wheneva 
they  can  make  ui;  and  they  will  never  be  able  to  make  us  as  loqga 
there  is  any  power  in  Europe  besides  us,  of  which  (hey  stand  iu  few* 
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A  SATYR 

Oilhe  Eari  of  OxCwd,  Lord  BoUngbiu-k,  Mr.  Moor,  tndMr.Prior* 

MS, 


OH  I  tbe  wretdied  peace-maken. 
Bob,  Hany,  Arthur,  Malt.* 
Who've  lost  on?  trade. 
Our  friends  belra/d. 
And  all  to  serve  a  chamber-maid.f 

Oh !  the  wretched  daom'd  sham  peace. 
That  must  our  rents  and  stock  decrease, 

Most  starve  oar  poor. 
And  open  the  door. 
To  let  in  a  Popish  Son  of  a  Wh— 

Marlborough  the  Great, 
Our  foes  did  defoat  ; 
May  thev  still  by  him  be  banged; 

May  ttie  Skip  %  be  stript, 

And  the  Drawer  ||  whipt. 
But  Bob  and  Harry  han^d. 


VERSES 

8P0UT0  THE 

LADY  HENRIETTA^AVENDISH  HOLLES  HARLEY, 

lo  the  library  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  November  the  9th, 
Ann.  1719'   By  Mr.  Paiom. 

Madam, 

SINCE  Aw  A  visited  our  Muses  seat, 
(Around  her  tomb  let  weeping  angels  wait) 
Hail  TUOUy  the  brightest  of  thy  sex,  and  best, 
Most  gracious  neighbour,  and  most  welcome  guest. 

•  OsM,  BtUH^ffOok,  Um,  Prior.       t  Mmmib.      IMoor,  iPrior. 
o  2 


VERSES  SPOKE  TO  LADY  HARLET,  &e. 


Not  Harlet's  self  to  Cam  and  Isis  dear. 
In  virtues  and  in  arts  great OxFoao's  heir. 
Not  he  such  present  honours  shall  receive. 
As  to  his  Consort  we  aspire  to  give. 

Writings  of  men  our  thought  to-day  neglects. 
To  pay  due  homage  to  the  softer  sex : 
Plato  and  TuUy  we  forbear  to  read, 
And  their  great  followers  whom  this  house  has  bred, 
To  study  lessons  from  thy  morals  given, 
And  shining  character,  impressed  by  Heaven* 
Science*  in  books  no  longer  we  pursue, 
Minerva's  self  in  Harriet's  face  we  view ; 
For,  when  with  beauty  we  can  virtue  join. 
We  paint  the  semblance  of  a  form  divine. 

Their  pious  incense  let  our  neighbours  bring, 
To  the  kind  mem'ry  of  some  bounteous  King ; 
With  grateful  hand,  due  altars  let  them  raise 
To  some  good  knight's,  or  holy  prelate's  praise ; 
We  tune  our  voices  to  a  nobler  theme. 
Your  eyes  we  bless,  your  praises  we  proclaim, 
St.  John's  was  founddi  in  a  woman's  name : 
Enjoin'd  by  statute,  to  the  fair  we  bow ; 
In  spight  of  time,  we  keep  our  ancient  vow ; 
What  Margaret  Tudor  was,  is  Harriet  Harley  jiow. 


AN  EPITAPH 

OK  BOKA  FID£, 

THE  FRENCH  KING  LEWIS  XIV.  MS. 


HERE  lies  an  old  man,  of  seventy-seven. 
Who  d/d  as  he  liv'd,  yet  hoped  for  Heaven : 
In  £uth  and  good  works  (those  two  saving  things) 
He  out-did  all  potentates,  princes,  and  kings; 
There's  Utrecht,  and  Reswick,  and  Spanish  Partition, 
Old  Renunciation,  and  new  Demolition. 
And,  for  his  good  works,  no  man  did  the  lik«. 
They  began  at  Landau,  and  did  end  at  Mardyke* 
Then,  as  to  his  sins,  the  Jesuits  make  good. 
That  he  got  remission  by  shedding  much  blood. 
Some  thought  him  immortal,  some  honest  and  just,  ' 
Yet  he  rotted  and  d/d  in  the  month  of  August ,  . 
Ai  did  his  good  sbter,  now  moulder'd  to  dost.  J 
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To  Jacks  and  Nonjaron  such  deaths  are  sad  storiesi 
For  old  Bona  Fide  was  head  of  the  Tories; 
And|  as  he  lay  dying  on  roval  state  bed, 
Rensembring  best  friends.  Us  whispei^d  he  said, 
0  Robin  of  Radnor,  take  care  of  thy  head. 

0  James  Duke  of  Ormond,  my  Irish  dear  joy, 

1  beqoeath  thee  to  Villars,  when  he  wants  a  decoy* 
O  high  mettled  Harry,  go  cool  thy  lewd  fire. 

By  Mainteoon's  leave,  with  the  nuns  of  St  Cyr. 
O  bold  Charles  of  Sweden,  expect  a  defeat, 
O  Turk  in  Morea,  expect  a  retreat* 
O  Philip  of  Spain,  more  tractable  prove, 
O  Duke  of  Lorrain,  the  Pretender  remove* 
O  Clement  of  Rome,  thy  church  bull  recall, 
And,  if  Worcester  says  true,  prepare  for  thy  Ml, 
For  George  of  Great  Britain  will  manage  ye  all. 


AN  AUTHENTICK  RELATION 

OF  THB  If  AVT 

ARDSHIPS  AND  SUFFERINGS  OF  A  DUTCH  SAILOR, 

10  was  put  on  Shore  on  the  uninhaUted  Isle  of  Ascension,  by  order 
ftbe  Commodore  of  a  Si|uadron  of  Dutch  Ships.  With  a  remarka- 
le  Account  of  his  Converse  with  Apparitions  and  evil  Spirits,  dur- 
ig  his  nrstdcnce  on  the  Island.  And  a  particular  Diary  of  his 
nnsactions  from  the  fifth  of  May,  to  the  fourteenth  of  October,  on 
4ich  day  he  perisbetl  in  a  miserable  condition.  Taken  finom  the 
Mginal  Journal  found  in  his  Tent  by  some  Sailors,  who  landed 
om  on  board  the  Compton,  Captain  Morson,  Commander,  in  Janu- 
ly,  1725-6. 

Octairo,  coBtaining  tweDty-eifbt  Ptfei. 


TO  THE  READER. 

die  following  Journal  carries  all  possible  marks  of  truth  and  sincerity 
lit;  so  we  have  thought  fit  to  publish  it  exactly  as  it  was  wrote, 
J  the  miserable  wretch,  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  without  adding 
ny  borrowed  <lescriptions  of  places,  coasts,  &c.  which  is  too  fnv 
(orntly  done  in  pieces  of  this  nature,  in  order  to  increase  their  bulk* 
*  detrsUble  crime,  for  which  the  Dutch  Commodore  thought  fit  to 
ibaodon  and  leave  this  Sailor  on  a  desert  island,  is  pretty  plainly 
ninted  out«  in  the  Journal.  The  miseries  and  hardships  he  lingered 
mder,  for  more  than  five  months,  were  so  unusually  terrible,  that 
he  bare  reading  his  account  of  them  must  make  the  hardest  heart 
aelt  with  compassion.  Tormented  with  excessive  thirst;  in  want  of 
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almost  every  thing  necessary  to  defend  him  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather ;  left  to  the  severe  upbraidings  and  reflexions  of  a  guilty 
conscience;  harrassed  by  the  blasphemous  conver»tioiit  of  evil 
spirits,  haunted  by  apparidons,  even  tumbled  up  and  down  in  his 
tent  by  demons;  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  one  person  upon  the 
island  from  whom  to  seek  consolation  or  advice:  these  are  such 
calamities,  as  no  mortal  could  ever  long  support  himself  under. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  fatal  catastrophe  of  this  man  recommends 
to  us  the  preserving  that  wall  of  brass  (as  the  poet  calls  it)  which 
will  be  a  comfort  to  us  under  all  misfortunes,  vis.  a  conscience  freer 
from  guilt. 

— — >  Hie  munis  aWnevt  eito^ 

Nil  conicire  tibi,  nmlUt  prilctoore  ealpa. 


Saturday  f  May  5. 

BY  order  of  the  commodore  and  captains  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  I  was 
set  on  shore  on  the  island  of  Ascension,  which  gave  me  a  great 
deal  of  dissatisfaction,  but  I  hope  Almighty  God  will  be  my  protection* 
They  put  on  shore  with  me  a  cask  of  water,  two  backets,  and  an  old 
frying-pan,  &c.  I  made  my  tent  on  the  beach  near  a  rock,  wheraii 
I  put  some  of  my  clothes. 

May  the  6th,  I  went  upon  the  hills  to  see  if  I  could  discover  any 
thing  on  the  other  side  of  the  island  that  was  more  commodious  for  my 
living,  and  to  see  if  there  were  any  thing  green ;  but  to  my  great  sonow 
found  nothing  at  all  worth  mentioning. '  I  sincerely  wished  that  some' 
accident  would  befall  me,  to  finbh  these  my  miserable  days.    In  the 
evening  I  walked  to  my  tent  again,  but  could  not  veiy  well  find  tiie 
way.    I  walked  very  melancholy  along  the  strand,  praying  to  God 
Almighty  to  put  a  period  to  my  days,  or  help  me  out  of  thb  detoUte 
island.    I  went  back  again  to  my  tent,  and  secured  it  the  best  I  could 
with  stones  and  a  tarpaulin  from  the  weather.   About  four,  or  fife 
o'clock,  1  killed  three  birds  called  boobies;  I  skinned  and  salted  then, 
and  put  them  into  the  sun  to  dry,  being  the  first  thing  I  killed  spat 
the  island.   The  same  night  1  caught  two  more,  which  I  served  si 
before. 

The  7th,  in  the  morning,  I  went  to  my  water-cask,  it  being  half  a 
league  from  my  tent.  I  first  put  a  peg  in,  but  lost  much  water  by 
that ;  so  got  him  upon  his  head,  and  took  the  head  out  with  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  I  made  a  white  flag,  which  I  put  upon  my  pieoe^ 
having  nothing  else,  and  set  it  upon  a  hill  near  the  sea.  I  had  no 
powder  nor  shot,  which  rendered  my  gun  useless.  That  night  I  pot 
nx>re  stones  about  my  tent. 

The  gth,  in  the  morning,  I  took  down  my  flag  again,  and  set  it 
upon  a  a  hill,  on  the  other  side  of  the  island.  In  the  way  I  found  a 
turtle,  and  killed  him  with  the  butt-end  of  my  musquet;  and  so  weat 
back  again  to  my  tent,  and  sat  me  down  very  weary. 

1  trust  in  God  Almighty,  that  he  will  deliver  me  some  time  or  othef 
by  some  ship  that  may  touch  hens.  This  night  I  moved  my  teal  an 
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Ike  odief  tkie  of  the  rock,  befng  afimid  that  it  would  fall  on  my  head, 
mad  by  that  meaof  endanger  my  life :  I  would  no  means  be  accei* 
tary  to  ray  own  death,  still  hoping  that  God  will  preserve  me  to  see 
better  days.  On  the  whole  island  I  cannot  find  a  better  place  than 
where  I  DOW  am,  and  that  I  must  be  contented  in  my  condition.  I 
thank  God  I  am  now  in  good  health.  In  the  evening  I  killed  some 
■KMv  boobiea,  which  I  served  as  the  former,  and  in  the  morning  did 
Ihesane. 

The  9^1,  in  the  morning,  I  went  to  look  for  the  turtle  which  I  killed 
yesterday.  I  carried  my  hatchet,  and  cut  him  up  on  the  back,  for 
he  was  so  big  that  I  could  not  turn  him.  I  cut  off  some  of  the  flesh 
torn  the  fore-fin,  and  brought  it  to  my  tent,  and  put  it  in  salt,  and 
dried  it  in  the  sun.  I  began  again  to  make  a  bulwark  of  stones  round 
■IV  tent,  and  secured  it  from  the  weather  with  ray  tarpaulin. 

The  10th,  in  the  morning,  I  took  four  or  five  onions,  a  few  pease^ 
nd  calavances,  and  went  to  the  south-side  of  the  island,  to  see  if  I 
cuuld  find  a  proper  place  to  set  them.  I  looked  carefully  on  the 
•mad,  to  see  if  I  could  discover  the  tracts  of  any  beasts,  or  water, 
oraay  thing  else  that  might  be  serviceable;  but  found  nothing  but  a 
little  panlaui,  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  which  I  eat  for  refiresh* 
tseat,  being  very  dry,  and  could  find  no  water,  and  but  a  little  of  it 
is  ay  cask;  walking  back,  eat  what  I  had  before  reserved.  When  I 
vsi  ha]^-way  back,  found  ^ome  more  greens,  but  knew  not  whether 
ibnf  were  good  to  eat 

The  1  ith,  in  the  morning,  went  into  the  country  again,  and  found 
MM  rooti;  the  skin  somewhat  resembling  potatoes,  but  could  not 
tkiak  they  were  good  to  eat.  I  made  a  diligent  search  for  a  greater 
<bcovcry,  but  found  nothing  else.  I  sat  me  down  very  disconsolate, 
tlnoit  dead  with  thirst,  and  afterwards  went  to  my  tent.  On  the  other 
nk  of  the  island  there  is  a  sandy  bay,  by  the  biggest  hill.  This 
cwniag  boiled  a  little  rice,  being  the  first  time :  I  was  somewhat  out 
of  order. 

The  12th,  in  the  morning,  boiled  a  little  more  rice,  of  which  I  cat 
Mae.  After  I  had  prayed,  1  went  again  to  the  country  to  see  if  I 
could  discover  any  ships,  but  to  my  great  sorrow  saw  none;  so  went 
Wk  agj^n  to  my  tent,  and  then  walked  along  the  beach,  and  found 
locking  but  some  shelb  of  fish.  I  kept  constantly  walking  about  tho 
iduid,  that  being  all  my  hopes ;  then  went  to  my  tent,  and  read  till  I 
vn  weary,  and  afterwards  mended  my  clothes.  Tbis  afternoon  put 
die  onions,  pease,  and  calavances  in  the  ground,  just  by  my  tent,  to 
ler  if  they  would  produce  aay  more ;  for,  as  it  was,  1  cuuld  not  afford 
^murf  tu  boil  them. 

The  13th,  in  the  morning,  went  to  see  if  I  could  find  any  sea-fowls 
ig^  but  found  none.  At  my  walking  back,  I  found  a  small  turtle 
jm  by  my  tent :  I  took  some  of  its  eggs,  and  flesh,  and  boiled  with 
lay  rice  for  my  dinner,  and  buried  the  n-st  in  the  sand,  that  it  might 
aot  inlect  me ;  its  eggs  I  buried  in  the  siind  likewise.  Afterwards  I 
ibosd  some  nests  of  fowls  eggs,  of  which  1  boiled  in  the  evening,  and 
it  vas  very  good  diet.  I  melted  some  of  the  turtle's  fat  to  make  oil, 
Md  m  the  night  burnt  of  it,  having  nothing  for  a  lamp  but  a  saucer. 

o  4 
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The  Hlhf  in  the  morning,  after  I  had  prayed*  I  took  my  uiuaS 
walkf  hut  found  nothing  new ;  so  1  returned  again  to  my  tent,  and 
tat  down,  and  mended  my  banyan-(;oat,  and  writ  my  journal. 

The  15th«  before  I  took  my  walk,  1  eat  some  boiled  rice,  and  aftiep- 
wards  proceeded :  But  got  nothing  but  my  usual  game,  vis,  boobies* 
I  read  till  1  was  weary,  and  then  betook  myself  to  my  repose. 

The  l6th,  I  looked  out,  a6  the  day  past;  caught  no  boobies. 

The  l7th,  I  was  very  much  dejected  that  1  had  found  no  sustenance; 
and  a  booby,  that  I  had  kept  alive  seven  or  eight  days,  now  died. 

The  18th,  after  my  usual  custom  of  praying,  1  caught  two  boobies. 

The  19th,  nothing  worthy  of  note.  The  20th,  caught  one  b4X>by. 
The  21st,  nothing  at  all. 

The  22d,  after  breakfast,  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  island,  to 
see  if  I  could  discover  any  thing ;  but  went  back  as  I  came.  At  four 
in  the  afternoon  took  my  line,  and  fished  on  the  rock  for  three  or  four 
hours,  but  to  no  purpose.  I  then  took  a  mcki^boly  walk  to  my  flag, 
but  much  to  my  concern  could  descry  nothing  At  my  return  to  my 
tent,  much  to  my  surprise,  1  found  it  all  of  a  smoke.  After  a  serious 
consideration,  I  thought  that  I  had  left  my  tinder-box  a  fire  on  my 
quik ;  but  the  smoke  smothered  me  so  much,  that  1  could  not  enter 
before  1  had  brought  a  bucket  of  watiT,  and  quenched  it.  I  return 
God  Almighty  my  hearty  thaiiks  that  all  my  things  were  not  bumU 
I  have  lost  nothing  by  it  but  a  banyan,  shirt,  a  corner  of  ny  quilt, 
and  ray  bible  sindged.  I  intreat  God  Almighty  to  give  me  the  patience 
of  holy  Job,  to  bear  with  my  sufferings. 
^  The  23d,  all  this  day  was  remaking  what  was  burnt  yesterday. 

The  24tb,  I  walked  to  my  flag,  and  returned  again,  with  catchipg 
but  one  booby ;  afterwards  mendi-d  my  clothes,  and  broiled  a  booby 
on  the  embers. 

The  2Mh,  after  my  breakfast,  went  to  my  usual  employment,  and 
catched  several  sea-fowls  sitting  on  their  eggs.  Then  returned  home 
with  my  spoil,  and  dried  them.  After  my  dinner  went  upon  a  search 
for  more  fowls,  of  which  I  caught  many,  and  did  not  forget  to  kwk 
out  for  ships ;  but  returned  without  any  discovery.  Boiled  some  id 
my  eggs,  and  was  disappointed  by  finding  young  ones  iiv  many  of  them. 

The  26th,  I  looked  out  as  beture,  but  no  fbwb.  The  27th,  aothiug 
vrorthy  of  note. 

The  28th,  I  went  to  the  west-side  of  the  island,  along  the  strso^i 
and  mounted  the  precipice  of  a  high  hTQ,^  which  was  so  steep,  that  I 
have  reason  to  thank  niy  God  that  1  did  not  ^reak  my  neck  down. 

The  29th,  nothing  nmarkable.  I'he  30th,  as  beloie.  The  Slitf 
was  forced  to  feed  on  the  provision  which  I  bad  before  salted. 

From  the  1st  of  June,  to  the  4th,  it  would  be  needless  to  write  bo« 
often  my  eyes  are  cast  on  the  sea,  to  look  for  shipping,  and  evny 
little  atom  in  the  sky  I  took  for  a  sail;  then  look  till  my  eyes  dasxk, 
and  immediately  the  object  disappears.    When  I  was  put  on  shore,  tbe 


which  makes  me  look  out  the  more  diligently. 

The  5  th,  Sth,  and  7  th,  I  never  neglected  taking  my  usual  walks,  bs^ 
tn  1:0  purpose* 


Captain  told  me  it  was  the  time  of 


for  shipping  to  pass  this  way; 
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The  Sth,  my  water  was  to  much  reduced,  that  I  had  but  two  quarts 
itHj  and  that  so  thick  as  obligpd  me  to  strain  it  through  a  handker- 
diief.  I  then  too  late  began  to  dig,  and,  after  I  had  dug  seven  feet 
deep,  found  no  moisture ;  the  place  where  I  beggn  was  in  &e  middle  of 
the  island*  I  then  came  back  again  to  my  teut,  and  began  a  new  well 
just  by  my  tent,  but  to  no  purpose,  having  digged  a  fathom  deep.  It 
is  impossible  to  express  my  concern,  first  in  not  seeing  any  ships  to 
coQvey  me  off  the  island,  and  then  in  finding  no  sustenance  on  it. 

The  9ch,  found  nothing;  passed  away  the  day  in  mediutions  on  a 
future  state. 

The  10th,  with  the  very  last  of  my  water  boiled  some  rice;  having 
but  ytry  little  hopes  of  any  thing  but  perishing,  I  commended  my  soul 
to  Almighty  God,  intreating  him  that  he  will  have  mercy  on  it ;  but, 
not  caring  to  give  over  all  hopes  while  I  could  yet  walk,  I  went  to  the 
ether  side  of  the  island  to  see  for  some  water.  Having  heard  talk,  that 
there  was  a  well  of  water  on  it,  I  walked  up  and  down  the  hills,  thinking 
not  to  leave  any  place  secret  from  me.  After  four  hours  tedious  walking, 
began  to  grow  very  thirsty,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  withal,  made  my 
lile  a  greater  burden  than  I  was  able  to  bear;  but  was  resolved  to  pro* 
eeed  as  long  as  I  could  stand.  Walking  among  the  rocks,  God  of  his 
g^cmt  bounty  led  me  to  a  place  where  some  water  run  out  of  a  hollow 
place  in  the  rock;  it  is  impossible  to  express  my  great  joy  and  satisiac- 
tion  in  finding  of  it,  and  thought  1  should  have  drank  till  I  burst.  I 
sat  me  down  tot  some  time  by  it,  then  drank  again,  and  walked  home 
to  my  tent,  having  no  vesitel  to  carry  any  along  with  me. 

The  llUi,  in  the  morning,  after  I  had  returned  God  Almighty  my 
hearty  thanks,  I  took  my  tea  kettle  with  some  rice  in  it,  and  some 
wood  along  with  me  to  the  place  where  the  water  wah,  and  there  boiled 
aiul  eat  it. 

The  12th,  I  boiled  iome  rice  to  break  my  fast,  and  afterwards  with 
much  trouble  carried  two  buckets  of  water  to  my  tent.  I  often  think  I 
am  possessed  with  thingi,  that  1  really  want ;  but,  when  I  come  to 
search,  find  it  only  a  shadow.  My  shoes  being  worn  out,  the  rocks 
cut  my  feet  to  pieces;  and  1  am  often  afraid  of  tumbling,  and  by  that 
means  endanger  the  breaking  my  buckets,  which  1  cannot  be  without. 

The  ISth,  1  went  to  look  out  for  wood,  but  found  none  but  a  little 
weeds  somewhat  like  birch;  brought  it  to  my  tent,  and  boiled  some 
rice  with  it  for  my  dinner.  Afterwards  went  and  looked  out  for  ship- 
ping, but  to  no  purpose;  it  makes  me  very  melancholy  to  think  that  I 
have  no  hopes  of  getting  off  of  this  unhappy  island. 

The  14th,  took  my  ti^  kettle  with  some  rice,  and  went  into  the 
country  where  the  water  was.  Afterwards  returned  again  to  my  tent, 
and  mended  my  clothes,  and  pasi»ed  away  the  rest  of  the  day  in  reading. 

The  15th,  all  the  day  employed  in  getting  of  sea-fowls  eggs  and  birch. 

The  l6th,  to  no  purpose  looked  out  for  ships;  and  in  the  night  was 
surprised  by  a  noise  round  my  tent,  of  cursing,  and  swearing,  and  the 
most  blasphemous  conversations  that  I  ever  heard.  My  concern  was  so 
great,  that  I  thought  I  should  have  died  with  the  fright.  I  did  nothing 
but  offer  up  my  prayen  to  the  Almighty  to  protect  me  in  this  miK^rable 
circumstance;  hut  my  fright  rendered  me  in  a  very  bad  condition  of 
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praying,  I  trembling  to  that  degree,  that  I  could  not  compote  mjf 
thoughts ;  and  any  body  would  have  believed  that  the  devil  hid  waoted 
his  quarters,  and  was  coming  to  keep  hell  on  Ascension.  I  was  certain 
that  there  was  no  human  creature  on  the  island,  but  myself,  havii^  Dd 
seen  the  foot-steps  of  any  man  but  my  own ;  and  so  much  libidinoos  talk 
was  impossible  to  be  expressed  by  any  body  but  devils.  And  to  mj 
greater  surprise  was  certain,  that  I  was  very  well  acquainted  with  ooeoif 
the  voices,  it  bearing  an  affinity  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  mine} 
and  I  really  thought  that  I  was  sometimes  touched  by  an  invisible  spirit* 
I  made  my  application  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  for  fof^iyt* 
ness  of  my  sins,  and  that  they  would  protect  me  from  these  evil  spnrits. 
It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  they  ceased  tormenting  me, 
and  then,  being  very  weary,  I  fell  to  sleep.  In  the  morning  I  awoke 
about  seven  o'clock,  and  returned  God  Almighty  my  hearty  imd  sincere 
thanks  for  his  last  night's  protection  of  me,  but  still  heard  someshrieM 
near  my  tent,  but  could  see  nothing.  I  took  my  prayer>book,  and  read 
the  prayers  proper  for  a  man  in  my  condition,  and  at  the  same  time  heard 
a  voice,  crying.  Awake.  I  cannot  afford  paper  enou^  to  set  down 
every  particular  of  this  unhappy  day. 

The  Ifth,  I  fetched  home  two  buckets  of  water,  and  dreaded  nightV 
coming  on,  and  interceded  with  God  Almighty,  that  I  might  not  be 
troubled  again  with  those  evil  spirits ;  and  1  hope  God  Almighty  heard 
my  prayers,  for  I  was  not  perplexed  with  them  this  night.  Before  I 
came  upon  this  miserable  island,  I  was  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
used  to  laugh  at  the  Romans,  when  they  talked  to  me  of  apparitions; 
but  to  my  great  sorrow  now  find  smarting  reasons  to  the  contrary,  and 
shall  henceforth  embrace  their  opinions.  This  day  an  apparition 
appeared  to  me  in  the  similitude  of  a  man,  whom  I  perfectly  ksisw ;  he 
conversed  with  me  like  a  human  creature,  and  touched  me  sosendblyof 
the  sins  of  my  past  life  ^of  which  I  have  a  sincere  and  hearty  repent* 
ance)  and  was  such  a  terrible  shock  to  me,  that  I  wished  it  would  kill  me. 

The  18th,  after  my  devotions  went  to  look  out,  and  carried  my 
hatchet  with  me.  On  the  strand,  the  other  side  of  the  island,  I  found 
a  tree,  which  I  believe  Providence  had  cast  a-shore  for  me.  I  cut  it  in 
two  pieces,  the  whole  being  too  big  for  me  to  carry.  I  put  one  half  on  my 
shoulders,  and,  when  1  was  half  way  home,  set  it  down  and  rested 
myself  on  it.  Diiriiig  which  time,  the  apparition  appeared  to  me  again; 
his  name  I  am  afraid  to  utter,  fearing  the  event.  He  haunts  me  so 
often,  that  1  begin  to  grow  accustomed  to  him.  After  I  had  rested 
myself,  I  carried  it  home,  and  then  went  back  and  fetched  the  other 
half. 

The  19th,  in  the  morning  went  to  my  colours,  to  see  if  I  could  dis- 
cover any  ships.  Last  night  nor  this  day  I  have  not  seen  any  thing,  and 
I  trust  in  God  I  shall  be  no  more  troubled  with  them. 

The  20th,  this  night,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  was  so  prodi« 
^ously  perplexed  with  spirits,  and  tumbled  up  and  down  in  my  tent  to 
that  degree,  that  in  the  morning  my  flesh  was  like  a  mummy;  and  the 
person,  that  I  was  formerly  acquainted  with,  spoke  to  me  several  tiroes 
this  night ;  but  I  cannot  think  be  would  do  me  any  harm,  for  when,  he 
was  in  this  world;  we  were  as  great  as  two  own  brothen.  He  was  a  soMier 
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■I  Bilwit.  It  iiiiii|N»riUr  ibr  a  mm  to  turvive  id  many  sislortiiiicip 
I  wad  bogable  to  keepa  Ikht;  but  the  taucer  that  aMUaini  it  it  iooibled 
•boat and  broke;  and,  if  6od  in  his  infinile  foodocit  docs  not  heip  at, 
lust  iaevitibly  perish.  I  hcjpetUsmy  ponishiaentin  this  woridnay 
saftce  fer  my  most  heinons  crime  of  making  use  of  my  fielkm-cfeatoM 
li sntiefymy  desire,  whom  the  Almighty  Creator  had  ordained  anoAer 
sssfar.  I  only  doire  lo  live  to  make  an  atonement  for  my  sins»  whidi 
1  bdieva  my  comnde  is  damned  for.  I  spentall  theday  inmeditatioiMg 
end  prayen,  and  cat  nothing.  My  strength  decays^  and  my  life  k 
beeosne  agraat  burden  to  mf« 

Tbe  Slst,  in  the  moming»  I  lifted  up  my  hands  to  heaven,  and 
si  mil  up  my  pmyers,  and  went  to  my  flag;  and  in  the  way  looked  for 
puiiyima  to  amwagp  my  raging  hanger,  but  found  none,  so  wasforoed 
la  baaatisied  with  salted  fowls. 

Tkm  SSd,  my  water  being  expended,  took  my  backet  and  went  for 
msR:  bat  the  way  was  so  trooUcsome,  and  tbe  rocks  so  sharp  to  my 
bam  fi  Bt,  that  it  took  me  best  part  of  the  day  to  brii^  it  home.  And 
in  the  afleraooo  I  went  to  the  proper  place  for  fowb  eg|p^  of  which  I 
§Mmi  soose;  they  were  speckled  like  some  of  our  Holfauid's  birds  cggk 

TbaSSd,  looked  out  for  ships,  and  passed  away  the  rest  of  the  day 
m  paayvfs. 

The  f4th,  t5th,  S6th,  and  f7th,  I  never  neglected  kxddag  oat  for 
ships,  and  victuals;  then  read  and  pmyed,  and  humbled  mywlf  before 
God,  and  desired  that  he  would  have  mercy  on  me,  and  deliver  me  off 
ef  tUs  BsbKfable  island;  and  aftervraiids  came  and  took  my  bedding, 
oadaome  other  necessaries,  and  went  to  the  middle  of  the  island,  where 
1  ffaied  a  new  habitation  in  a  concave  place  of  a  rock,  it  being  much 
nearer  the  water  than  the  other  place.  The  other  day,  got  two  days 
water  out  of  this  same  place,  but  now  there  is  not  a  drop  here.  I 
fesbbed  a  few  egg;s  and  boiled  them  in  my  tea-kettle;  then  went  to  the 
south  side  of  the  island,  where  there  is  a  large  hill  of  sand,  and  a  hill 
of  rocks  where  I  found  some  more  purslain,  and  some  eggs,  which  I 
gathered  up,  and  put  in  my  sack.  I  fried  both  tog^her,  and  eat  them 
with  a  good  appetite.  Upon  the  strand  I  found  a  brush,  and  returned, 
feariagl  should  be  benighted,  and  so  not  be  able  to  find  my  new  abode 
in  the  rocks.  Before  I  got  there,  1  was  almost  fomished  with  thirst,  and 
asy  skin  blistered  with  &e  violent  heat  of  the  sun. 

Tlie  S9th,  I  went  upon  the  hills,  and  to  no  purpose  looked  out  for 
Aips ;  and  afterwards,  walking  on  the  strand,  I  discovered  a  piece  of 
wood  slicking  in  the  strand,  which  I  at  first  took  for  a  tree,  but  when 
I  came  to  it,  I  found  it  was  a  cross.  1  embraced  it  in  my  arms,  and 
prayed  to  God  Almighty  to  deliver  me.    I  believe  there  was  a  man 


ease  in  the  rock,  and,  coming  down  a  hill,  my  ftna  were  so  sore  with 
tbe  rocks,  that  1  thought  I  should  have  broke*  my  neck.  When  I  got 
boose,  I  tvposed  myself  a  little,  and  walki>d  out  again,  and  found  apiece 
of  broken  glass  bottle.  Afterwards  found  a  deep  pit  in  the  sand,  which 
I  descended  into,  thinking  there  might  he  water  in  it.  I  raked  tbe  sand 
about  a  foot  deeper  than  it  was  before,  and  found  some  brackish  water, 
so  that  my  trouble  was  all  in  vain.  Afterwards,  as  I  was  rambling  up 
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and  down,  I  found  some  scattered  wood,  which  1  made  up  in  ahmidle^ 
and,  hringing  it  home  to  my  cave,  heard  a  noise  as  if  there  had  been 
copper-smiths  at  .work.  Afterwards  1  went  again  to  the  strand,  where 
I  got  some  greens,  and  eggi,  which  I  eat  with  bread,  and  diank  the 
water  I  had  Irft  in  my  cave. 

The  90tb,  here  has  been  so  much  dry  weather,  to  my  sorrow^  that 
both  at  the  cave,  and  the  other  place,  where  there  used  to  be  water 
enough,  there  is  now  not  one  drop,  and  I  am  as  much  in  want  of  k, 
as  I  have  been  since  my  coming  to  this  miserable  island. 

July  the  1st,  the  water  was  dried  up  in  every  place  where  I  used 
before  to  get  it.  so  that  I  was  near  dead  with  thirst. 

The  2d,  1  offered  up  mv  prayers  to  God  to  deliver  me,  and  that  he 
would  preserve  me,  as  he  had  aiforetime  done  Moses,  and  the  childien 
of  Israel,  by  causing  water  to  flow  out  of  a  rock.  But,  that  none  oC 
my  own  endeavours  might  be  wanting,  I  went  to  make  a  diligent  search, 
and  in  the  way  saw  a  matter  of  fifty  goats  upon  a  hill,  and  afterwards 
about  twenty  or  thirty  more.  I  pursued  them  with  the  utmost  of  my 
ability,  but  they  were  far  too  swift  for  me,  and  I  looked  carefully  whese 
they  were  for  water,  believing  that  there  might  be  some  there;  and  I 
found  H  deep  pit,  being  five  or  six  fathom  to  the  bottom,  whidi  I 
descended,  but  it  was  quite  dry.  I  suppose  in  the  rains  there  is  watef 
here,  by  the  goats  coming  to  it  now. 

The  Sd,  I  prayed  earnestly,  and  afterwards  went  to  look  for  watef. 
It  is  a  great  wonder  to  me  how  the  goats  do  to  live  in  the  dry  scasom, 
seeing  that  water  is  so  scarce  now.  I  should  have  been  famished  before 
this  time,  had  it  not  been  for  a  reserve  of  about  a  pllon  of  water  which 
I  had  before  put  up,  thinking  not  to  expend  it  UU  die  last  necessity; 
but  now  was  forced  to  drink  of  it  to  asswage  my  extreme  thirst.  I  after- 
wards went  to  the  strand,  but  discovered  nothing  of  service  to  me» 
Then  walked  to  the  country  a  different  way  from  any  I  had  been  yet; 
and  upon  a  hill  saw,  I  am  sure,  at  least,  three  or  four  hundred  gotti 
great  and  small,  which  I  run  after,  but  they  were  too  nimble  for  me. 
It  is  surprising  to  me,  seeing  that  there  are  so  mahy  goats  upon  ths 
island,  that  I  should  discover  none  before;  but  I  believe  they  sculk  ia 
the  rocks,  and,  when  the  water  is  dried  up,  they  come  abroad  for  man, 
I  found  two  gallons  of  water  in  a  place  of  a  rock. 

The  4th,  I  moved  my  things  from  the  cave,  and  went  to  another  part 
of  the  island  to  settle  my  abode,  being  sure  that  there  was  no  water  on 
this  side  of  the  island.  I  prayed  to  God,  and  then  searched  for  watei^ 
but  to  no  purpose. 

The  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  I  delayed  no  time  to  look  for  water, 
unless  when  I  prayed. 

The  9th,  as  I  walked  upon  the  strand,  I  heard  again  a  very  dkmA 
Doise  of  cursing  and  swearing  in  my  own  language.  During  the  time  of 
this  noise,  I  never  in  all  my  life  saw  so  many  fowls  together,  they  lookiag 
like  a  cloud,  and  intercepting  between  me  and  the  sky,  deprived  me  of 
some  of  its  light. 

The  10th,  I  went  upon  a  very  steep  hill  to  look  for  shipping,  but 
saw  none.   Upon  the  hiil|  I  found  a  piece  of  wood  which  I  biuugbt 
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imm  aloBg  wMi  mt  to  prop  up  my  new  limliitttkMi$  and  comiiig  down 
a^n,  tend  nnother  piece,  which  I  brought  down  bkewite. 

The  lllh,  1  cerried  all  the  wood  from  my  tent  into  the  country,  and 
Bhwiw  tome  of  my  clothes. 

TV  12th,  nothing  remarkable.  The  lath,  Uth,  and  15th,  looked 
far  water,  hat  tend  none.  The  iCth,  tend  tome  kmh  cgg^  which 
I  hiWQ^C  home  and  eat;  nted  my  water  fery  sparingly.  The  17th, 
aalhing  .The  18th,  m  before.  The  19tlv  nothing  mnarkable.  The 
SOlh,  Dodiing  worthy  of  note.  The  tlst,  having  no  hopmof  any  thiiy 
hnt  peiUimg,  I  committed  my  whiI  to  God,  praying  that  he  will  ha?e 
mmj  OQ  iL   Hafe  now  vety  little  hopes  of  shipping.   1  boiled  some 

"rhe  Mif^,  fdth,  S5th,  Stfth,  f7th,  t8th,^9Uif  SOth,  and  Slsl, 
■T  heart  Is  so  full  that  my  pen  cannot  utter  it.  I  now  and  then  find 
i  Mte  water  which  the  goats  have  lefk  me.  I  always  scoop  it  ap,  to 
iaiast  dm,  and  nse  it  very  sparingly. 

AagBst  the  1st,  td,  and  ad,  I  walked  out  with  my  backet  in  my  hand, 
mi  tend  a  vety  little  water,  which  I  broaght  home. 

lieith,  1  mnd  some  waterin  a  hollow  place  of  a  rack,  and  railed 
■ycask  tbeie^  and  scooped  it  all  out  as  clean  as  I  could;  this  njoiced 
mmj  mMch.  I  then  walked  along  the  strand,  and  tend  a  ptece  of 
sbndm  oar.  Afkerwards  found  three  or  ter  short  thick  pieem  of 
mi  Uka  billets,  and  a  little  fiurther  saw  somewhat  like  a  home,  and, 
M^bdoveheud  thai  the  Portuguese  formerly  inhabited  this  island, 
■ade  me  go  to  it,  to  see  what  it  was;  but  found  it  only  a  white  hollow 
•sck,  and  in  the  concavity  there  were  some  nails,  and  broken  g|am 
kldes.  This  was  of  very  littk  use  to  me,  so  took  up  my  handle  of  wood 
md  Bsardwd  home. 

The  5th,  nothing  remarkable. 

The  6th,  went  to  my  tent  on  the  beach,  and  saw  three  or  ter  of  the 
fesse  and  calivances  which  I  before  set  in  the  ground  were  come  up; 
ehich  was  at  first  a  great  satisfaction  to  nw,  but,  when  I  looked  nearer, 
faaad  timt  the  vermin  had  eat  all  the  rest,  which  soon  palled  my  former 
jay.  I  retora  God  Almighty  my  hearty  thanks  that  ne  has  thus  long 
|MCKrved  me. 

The  7th,  these  three  months  there  has  not  been  above  half  an  houi^ 
nin  upon  the  island,  and  I  cannot  find  a  drop  of  water  more  upon  the 
vhole  island  than  what  is  now  in  my  cask;  and  if  God  Almighty  of  his 
peat  goodnem  does  not  send  rain  to  replenish  my  small  stock,  1  must 
inevitably  perish. 

The  Sth,  9th,  and  10th,  searched  carefully,  but  found  no  water. 
Hava  employed  myself  in  praying,  and  interceding  with  God  to  have 
mercy  oo  my  soul. 

The  nth,  went  to  rov  tent  on  the  strand,  and  again  heard  such  a 
terrible  noise,  as  though  there  had  been  a  hundred  copper-smiths  at 
work.  I  was  resolved  to  go  upon  the  hill  to  see  if  I  could  discover  any 
thing;  and  saw  a  cloud  of  birds,  which  I  believe  made  the  noise  that 
just  now  surprised  me.  It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  me,  only  to  think 
I  was  so  deceived. 

The  Itth,  13th,  14th,  l^th,  ifith,  and  17th,  went  about  every  part  of 
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die  bland  to  look  for  water;  but  to  my  great  concern  found  none;  and 
I  gauged  my  cask  that  1  had^  and  found  there  was  not  abore  six  gpUooi 
lemainingy  which  made  me  boil  nothing,  and  drink  yery  tparin^y. 

The  18th  and  19tb,  could  find  no  water,  and  was  out  late  on  mj 
search,  so  that  the  sun  set  when  I  was  on  the  contrary  side  of  the  jriand 
Irom  my  cave,  and  could  not  find  my  way  home;  so  was  £m:cd  to  sleep 
between  two  rocks,  and  there  was  such  a  quantity  of  rati  there^  that  I 
thought  they  would  have  eat  me.  I  wished  twenty  times  that  I  was  am 
the  sand  on  the  beach. 

The  30th,  not  a  drop  of  water  to  be  found.  I  prayed  to  God  thai  ha 
would  send  rain,  and  I  took  my  spade,  and  dug  a  well  two  fathom  decf^ 
but  to  no  purpose.  I  then  looked  up  to  the  heavens  all  around  me»  to 
see  if  I  could  see  if  the  sky  overcast,  that  might  give  me  some  hopes  of 
lain;  but  all,  to  my  sorrow,  was  very  clear. 

The  tlst,  went  rambling  about  the  island  with  my  scoop  with  me,  ta 
look  for  water,  but  could  not  find  the  least  drop,  and  my  waler  almoat 
gone  at  home;  and  was  so  prodigious  dry,  that  I  was  forced  to  make 
water  in  my  scoop,  and  drink  it,  thinking  it  was  better  than  salt  waki, 
being  so  extreme  thirsty,  that  my  lips  were  glewed  together. 

22d,  after  my  prayers,  went  again  to  look  for  water,  and  on  the 
btrand  I  found  a  turtle,  which  I  killed,  and  drank  near  a  gdloQ  <tf  hii 
blood.  1  took  some  of  its  eggs  and  fat,  and  fried  theoi.  Its  blood,  and 
my  own  water,  did  not  contribute  much  to  abating  of  my  thirst;  kt 
all  I  had  drank  near  a  gallon  of  the  turtle's  blood,  was  fenced  9gun  to 
drink  my  own  water. 

The  t3d,  no  hopes  of  finding  any  water,  and  I  took  some  of 
blood  of  the  turtle,  which  1  killed  yesterday,  after  it  had  settled  all 
night,  and  my  own  water  together,  and  boiled  with  some  tea  in  it.  It 
was  somewhat  better  than  raw  blood.  At  four  in  the  afternoon,  all  the 
fresh  water  that  1  had  left  in  the  world  I  put  in  my  tea-kettle,  to  bring 
it  down  to  my  tent;  shall  be  forced  to  live  there  now,  to  be  near  the 
turtles,  having  nothing  else  to  subsist  on.  But  was  taken  so  violent^ 
with  the  flux,  drinking  the  turtle's  blood,  that  I  could  not  walk  throe 
steps.  1  cannot  say  but  I  was  glad  of  it,  hoping  that  it  will  put  an  end 
to  my  misery  and  days  at  once.  With  a  great  deal  of  trouble  I  got  to 
my  tent  by  dark. 

The  24th,  I  was  still  much  troubled  with  the  flux,  but  was  forced  lo 
bottle  some  tea,  of  the  former  ingredients. 

The  25th,  I  was  so  dry  and  sick  together,  that  I  drank  my  venr  hit 
water,  being  but  a  pint.  Afterwards  1  went  to  look  for  fowkcgg^  lo 
see  if  they  would  quench  my  extreme  thirst. 

The  20th  and  27th,  I  thought  of  little  else  but  death,  and  pia|(d 
earnestly  for  an  admittance  into  heaven.  The  fowls  egg^  had  no  efect, 
so  was  forced  again  to  boil  tea  of  my  urine,  and  settled  blood,  theie 
being  plenty  of  turtles  on  the  island. 

The  28th,  at  three  in  the  morning,  went  out  to  catch  a  turtle^  aid 
found  one,  which  I  killed  with  my  hatchet,  and  filled  a  bucket  withhii 
blood ;  he  had  likewise  a  great  deal  of  water  in  his  bladder,  which  I 
drank  all  out,  and  was  much  better  than  his  blood ;  but  it  soon  rose  IB 
my  stomach,  and  I  cast  it  up  again.  I  cut  off  some  of  ita  ^sh,  and 
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cvried  it  to  my  tent   Afterwards,  being  very  dry,  I  boiled  some  tea; 

bat,  my  ttomacb  being  weak,  it  required  somewhat  more  nourishing; 

and  this  was  very  bitter,  and  I  soon  brought  it  up  again.   I  boiled  soma 

■Dfc,  and  let  it  stand. 
Tkt  ?9th,  I  could  not  sleep  all  night,  being  so  dry,  and  my  head 

l^owt  diasy,  that  I  thought  I  should  have  run  mad.    1  went  again  and 

leaidied  in  all  the  pits,  but  found  them  dry;  the  deepest  of  them  I  dug 

Mfro  fiect  deeper,  but  at  last  found  no  moisture. 
The  SOth,  1  prayed  very  earnestly  most  part  of  the  day,  and  then 

hid  down  in  my  tent,  and  wished  that  it  would  rain,  or  that  I  should 
£e  before  I  rose.  In  the  afternoon  got  out  of  my  tent,  but  was  so  weak 
^  1  could  not  walk.  1  was  forced  to  take  some  of  the  eggs  of  the 
tartle,  that  I  killed  two  days  past,  not  finding  one  now,  and  eat  of 
tkcm.  The  flesh  stunk,  but  the  eggs  did  not :  my  head  was  swelled, 
nd  so  dizsy,  that  I  knew  not  what  I  did.  But  1  was  in  such  agony 
vidi  thirst,  tliat  il  is  impossible  for  any  body  to  express  it.  I  could  not 
Re  sny  turtles,  so  caught  five  boobies,  and  drank  the  blood  of  them. 

Aagost  1st,  I  was  walking,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  crawling  on 
fte  ssndy  for  I  could  not  walk  three  steps  together.  1  saw  a  living 
taitie.  I  was  not  abk  to  carry  my  bucket,  but  cut  off  his  head  with 
mj  nsor,  and  lay  all  along  and  sucked  bis  blood  as  it  run  out ;  and 
snnrards  got  my  hand  into  him,  and  got  out  the  bladder,  which  I 
Cttried  home  with  me,  and  put  the  water  out  into  my  kettle.  After- 
mdi  1  took  my  hatchet,  and  went  to  cut  him  up,  to  get  its  eggs ;  and 
is  catting  the  shell  broke  the  helve  of  it.  This  was  still  an  addition  to 
■jrnisfortunes,  but  I  got  out  some  of  its^gs,  and  carried  them  home, 
■id fried  them,  and  afterwards  drank  some  boiled  piss  mixed  with  tea; 
•hick,  though  it  was  so  very  nauseous,  revived  me  much.  I  made  a 
liitae  of  necessity,  and  in  my  deplorable  condition  thought  it  good. 

September  1st,  I  killed  another  turtle,  but  never  was  any  poor  crea- 
tue  so  mangled,  having  broke  my  hatchet,  and  raking  among  his 
iittaiis,  broke  the  gall ;  which  made  the  blood  so  bitter,  that  after  I 
hd  bofled  it,  1  could  hardly  drink  it,  but  was  forced  to  get  it  down.  I 

tkongbtof  nothing  but  the  other  world,  and  soon  brought  up  again  what 

I  had  before  drank ;  and  was  so  extreme  dry,  that  I  drank  a  quart  of 
water,  but  could  not  conUin  it.    I  was  so  very  ill  after  it,  that  I 

Cqpectetl  ianmediale  death,  and  prepared  myself  in  the  best  manner  I 

eoold  fo€  it;  and  1  hope  ths  Lord  will  have  mercy  on  my  soul.  After 

it  was  dark,  1  saw  a  turtle  crawling  towards  my  tent,  which  I  killed, 

md  drank  about  two  quarts  of  his  bl^;  all  the  rest  that  1  could  catch 

I  reserved,  and  then  endeavoured  to  go  to  sleep. 
Hie  Sd,  all  the  day  was  employed  in  fixing  a  helve  to  my  hatchet. 

I  was  tomewbat  better  than  yesterday,  and  lived  upon  the  turtle  that  I 

killed  last  night. 

The  ith,  drank  the  last  of  the  blood,  which  was  well  settled,  and  a 
filtk  tour.  The  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  1  lived  upon  turtles  blood  and 
€01;  but  my  strength  decays  so,  that  it  will  be  impossible  1  should  live 
Isng.  I  resign  myself  wholly  to  Providence,  being  hardly  able  to  kill  a 
tank.  The  9th,  10th,  and  11th,  I  am  so  much  decayed,  that  I  am  a 
fmkct  akdetoDi  and  cannot  write  the  psrticulan,  my  hand  shakes 
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dieuland  to  look  for  water;  but  to  mj  great  concern  found  none;  and 
I  gauged  my  cask  that  1  had,  and  found  there  was  not  abore  six  gidkNM 
lemainingy  which  made  me  boil  nothing,  and  drink  yery  sparin^jr. 

The  18th  and  19th,  could  find  no  water,  and  was  out  late  on  mj 
search,  so  that  the  sun  set  when  I  was  on  the  contrary  side  of  the  idand 
from  my  cave,  and  could  not  find  my  way  home;  so  was  forecd  to  sleep 
between  two  rocks,  and  there  was  such  a  quantity  of  rats  there,  that  I 
thought  they  would  have  eat  me.  1  wished  twenty  times  that  I  was  m 
the  sand  on  the  beach. 

The  30th,  not  a  drop  of  water  to  be  found.  I  prayed  to  God  thai  he 
would  send  rain,  and  I  took  my  spade,  and  dug  a  well  two  fathom  decp^ 
but  to  no  purpose.  I  then  looked  up  to  the  heavens  all  around  me,  to 
see  if  I  could  see  if  the  sky  overcast,  that  might  give  me  some  hopes  of 
lain;  but  all,  to  my  sorrow,  was  very  clear. 

The  tlst,  went  rambling  about  the  island  with  my  scoop  with  me,  to 
look  for  water,  but  could  not  find  the  least  drop,  and  my  waler  almost 
gone  at  home;  and  was  so  prodigious  dry,  that  I  was  forced  to  make 
water  in  my  scoop,  and  drink  it,  thinking  it  was  better  than  salt  wakiy 
being  so  extreme  thirsty,  that  my  lips  were  glewed  together. 

22d,  after  my  prayers,  went  ag^in  to  lm>k  for  water,  and  on  the 
btrand  I  found  a  turtle,  which  I  killed,  and  drank  near  a  gallon  of  Jmb 
blood.  1  took  some  of  its  eggs  and  fat,  and  fried  them.  Its  blood,  and 
my  own  water,  did  not  contribute  much  to  abating  of  my  thirst;  kt 
all  1  had  drank  near  a  gallon  of  the  turtle's  blood,  was  fenced  Mgdu  to 
drink  my  own  water. 

The  t3d,  no  hopes  of  finding  any  water,  and  I  took  some  of  Ike 
blood  of  the  turtle,  which  1  killed  yesterday,  after  it  had  settled  all 
night,  and  my  own  water  together,  and  boiled  with  some  tea  in  it.  It 
was  somewhat  better  than  raw  blood.  At  four  in  the  afternoon,  all  the 
fresh  water  that  I  had  left  in  the  world  I  put  in  my  tea-kettle,  to  bring 
it  down  to  my  tent;  shall  be  forced  to  live  there  now,  to  be  near  the 
turtles,  having  nothing  else  to  subsist  on.  But  was  taken  so  violoit^ 
with  the  flux,  drinking  the  turtle's  blood,  that  I  could  not  walk  tkros 
steps.  I  cannot  say  but  I  was  glad  of  it,  hoping  that  it  will  put  an  md 
to  my  misery  and  days  at  once.  With  a  great  deal  of  trouble  I  got  lo 
my  tent  by  dark. 

The  24th,  I  was  still  much  troubled  with  the  flux,  but  waa  forced  lo 
bottle  some  tea,  of  the  former  ingredients. 

The  25th,  I  was  so  dry  and  sick  together,  that  I  drank  my  venr  hit 
water,  being  but  a  pint.  Afterwards  I  went  to  look  for  fowk  cgg^  to 
see  if  they  would  quench  my  extreme  thirst. 

The  20th  and  27th,  I  thought  of  little  else  but  death,  and  prayed 
earnestly  for  an  admittance  into  heaven.  The  fowls  egg^  had  no  efect, 
so  was  forced  again  to  boil  tea  of  my  urine,  and  settled  blood,  theie 
being  plenty  of  turtles  on  the  island. 

The  28th,  at  three  in  the  morning,  went  out  to  catch  a  turtle^  and 
found  one,  which  I  killed  with  my  hatchet,  and  filled  a  bucket  withhii 
blood ;  he  had  likewise  a  great  deal  of  water  in  his  bladder,  which  I 
drank  all  out,  and  was  much  better  than  his  blood ;  but  it  soon  rose  in 
my  stomach,  and  I  cast  it  up  again.  I  cut  off  some  of  ita  flesh,  and 
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cvried  it  to  my  tent.  Afterwards,  being  very  dry,  I  boiled  some  tea; 
bttt,  my  ttomacb  being  weak,  it  required  somewhat  more  nourishing; 
Mid  this  was  very  bitter,  and  I  soon  brought  it  up  again.  I  boiled  soma 
more*  and  let  it  stand. 

TW  ?9th,  I  could  not  sleep  all  night,  being  so  dry,  and  my  head 
powt  diasy,  that  I  thought  I  should  have  run  mad.  1  went  again  and 
leaicbed  in  all  the  pits,  but  found  them  dry;  the  deepestof  them  I  dug 
Mftn  fcet  deeper,  but  at  last  found  no  moisture. 

TVe  SOth,  1  prayed  very  earnestly  most  part  of  the  day,  and  then 
Ud  down  in  my  tent,  and  wished  that  it  would  rain,  or  that  I  should 
6e  beibfe  I  rose.  In  the  afternoon  got  out  of  my  tent,  but  was  so  weak 
that  1  could  not  walk.  1  was  forced  to  take  some  of  the  eggs  of  the 
tartle,  that  I  killed  two  days  past,  not  finding  one  now,  and  eat  of 
tboA.  The  flesh  stunk,  but  the  eggs  did  not:  my  head  was  swelled, 
md  so  dixsy,  that  I  knew  not  what  I  did.  But  I  was  in  such  agony 
with  thirst,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  body  to  express  it.  I  could  not 
wt  Ukj  turtles,  so  caught  five  boobies,  and  drank  the  blood  of  them. 

August  1st,  I  was  walking,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  crawling  on 
fte  mndy  for  I  could  not  walk  three  steps  together.  1  saw  a  living 
iQitle.  I  was  not  abk  to  carry  my  bucket,  but  cut  off  his  head  with 
■f  rasor,  and  lay  all  along  and  sucked  his  blood  as  it  run  out ;  and 
sftawaids  got  my  hand  into  him,  and  got  out  the  bladder,  which  I 
Cttiied  home  with  me,  and  put  the  water  out  into  my  kettle.  After- 
asfds  I  took  my  hatchet,  and  went  to  cut  him  up,  to  get  its  eggs ;  and 
is  catting  the  shell  broke  the  helve  of  it  This  was  still  an  addition  to 
Wf  misfortunes,  but  I  got  out  some  of  its  and  carried  them  home, 
md  fried  them,  and  afterwards  drank  some  boiled  piss  mixed  with  tea ; 
•kich,  though  it  was  so  very  nauseous,  revived  me  much.  I  made  a 
liitae  of  necessity,  and  in  my  deplorable  condition  thought  it  good. 

September  1st,  I  killed  another  turtle,  but  never  was  any  poor  crea- 
tue  so  maagled,  having  broke  my  hatchet,  and  raking  among  his 
iMnils,  broke  the  gall ;  which  made  the  blood  so  bitter,  that  after  I 
kd  boiled  it,  1  could  hardly  drink  it,  but  was  forced  to  get  it  down.  I 
tkoughtof  nothing  but  the  other  world,  and  soon  brought  up  again  what 
I  had  before  drank ;  and  was  so  extreme  dry,  that  I  drank  a  quart  of 
lik  waler,  but  could  not  contain  it.  I  was  so  very  ill  after  it,  that  I 
ttpectid  immediate  death,  and  prepared  myself  in  the  best  manner  1 
eoold  kx  it;  and  I  hope  ths  Lord  will  have  mercy  on  my  soul.  After 
it  was  dark,  I  saw  a  turtle  crawling  towards  my  tent,  which  I  kiUed, 
md  drank  about  two  quarts  of  his  blood;  all  the  rest  that  1  could  catch 
I  leserved,  and  then  endeavoured  to  go  to  sleep. 

Hike  Sd,  all  the  day  was  employed  in  fixing  a  helve  to  my  hatchet. 
I  was  somewhat  better  than  yesterday,  and  lived  upon  the  turtle  that  I 
killed  last  night. 

The  ith,  drank  the  last  of  the  blood,  which  was  well  settled,  and  a 
filtk  toQr.  The  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  1  lived  upon  turtles  blood  and 
^gk\  but  my  strength  decays  so,  that  it  will  be  impossible  I  should  live 
Isug.  I  resign  myself  wholly  to  Providence,  being  hardly  able  to  kill  a 
tartle  The  9th,  10th,  and  11th,  I  am  so  much  decayed,  that  1  am  a 
pscfsGl  akdetoDi  and  cannot  write  the  psrticulan,  my  hand  diakes 
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80.  The  19tb,  13th,  14th,  15th,  l6tb,  and  17th,  liwd  at  before.  I  lift, 
in  a  declining  condition.  The  18th,  19th,  20th,  21st,  f2d,  23d,  24di^ 
25th,  26th,  27th,  28th,  29th,  SOth.  October  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4tb^ 
5th,  and  6th,  all  as  before. 

The  7  th,  my  wood  is  all  gone,  so  that  I  am  forced  to  eat  raw  ikrib 
and  salted  fowls.  I  cannot  live  long,  and  I  hope  the  Lord  will  haiiia 
mercy  on  my  soul.   The  8th,  drank  my  own  urine,  and  emt  raw  ikih. 

The  9th,  10th,  11th,  12th,  13th,  and  14th,  all  as  before. 


ADVICE  TO  A  YOUNG  CLERGYMAN, 

Hm  to  conduct  himself  in  the  cnmmon  offices  rfUfe^  in  a  letter  frm§  -a 
late  Right  Reverend  Prelate. 

Octaro,  ocNutaiiiing  twenty-ftve  ptga. 


THE  PREFACE. 

This  letter  of  advice  to  a  young  clergyman  was  written  by  a  very  eminent 
prelate,  some  years  ago,  and  has  remained  in  private  hands  ever 
since* 

Though  the  rules  laid  down  therein  were  prescribed  for  private  UH^ 
probably  without  any  intent  to  be  made  publick;  yet  they  aeeoi  tobt 
so 'tdngularly  serviceable  as  to  challenge  universal  attention  aad 
regard,  since  there  are  scarce  any  to  whom  they  may  not  be  adviii* 
tageous. 

Though  the  great  name  and  reputation  of  the  author  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient recommendation,  if  it  were  judged  proper  to  communicate  it; 
yet  1  am  persuaded  it  will  make  its  way  without  it,  as  all  yoaog 
clergymen  will  find,  the  observance  of  these  maxims,  which  were 
drawn  from  experience,  will  highly  conduce  to  the  promotion  of 
their  spiritual  interests.  With  this  view  only  it  is  made  publick, 
nor  will  it  be  the  publisher's  fiiult,  if  it  does  not  answer  the  end 
proposed. 

Dear  5/r, 

1 RECEIVED  your  very  obliging  and  respectful  letter;  by  which  joa 
inform  me,  that  you  are  lately  entered  into  holy  orders.    1  in 
very  glad  of  it;  and  I  pray  God  to  bless  you  in  all  things,  bothiB 
temporal  and  eternal  happiness. 
The  respect  which  I  bear  to  your  father's  memory,  and  for  wboan  I 
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pj^  vlib  IMam^  At  moit  indre  fnendihip,  Mccompftnied  with  my 
wiplM  ibr  ue  WeUwe  of  dl  who  stand  in  any  degree  of  relatioa 
rihUKj  hivedetmninednieto  giveyoQy  what,  if  rightly  accepted 
bai  ohwmd»  will  be»  I  am  fully  tatitfied»  the  hem  pment  I  eaa 
ptmMy  maht  yon  }  1  nmn,  a  little  good  advice  for  the  due  regulatioii 
9ij9m  fatm  oondtict  in  life  Not  tluit  I  think  you  stand  remarkahly  in 
mmd  of  it,  or  thai  Ian  over-fondof  exercising  that  authority  which  my 
wMem  Mj  pecnliirly  cUmi  or  that  privilege  which  old  age  doth  ofim 
■asrpof  docmncntingour  juniors^  but  only  that  I  tnay,  in  the  aMat 
panpfr  aMUNMrl  aan  diink  of»  testify  my  affciction  to  a  son  of  Dr.  N—— ^ 
aady  m  aoose  sort,  repay  my  obligations  to  mv  dear  departed  friend^ 
Bsarff  ia  so  doing,  I  shall  not  touch  upon  any  of  the  fundamentals  of  oor 
Uih,  or  of  BBorality;  Ibr  in  all  these,  I  am  well  persuaded^  your 
fcthr/aaaaaplc,  voor  religious  education,  and  your  own  learning,  and 
(fpod  abilities^  will  be  si&cient  at  all  times  to  direct  you.   But  my 
cmvtioos  shall  at  present  unly  regard  some  smaller  incidents;  which» 
iW  if  the  greatest  importance,  seem  to  be  so  trivial,  that  many  young 
Ma  never  think  of  them,  till  they  find  themselves  entangled  in  those 
way  circumstancca,  and,  for  want  of  a  timely  reflexion,  are  greatly 
*mhsiiatd  and  perplexed  how  to  proceed ;  and,  for  want  of  proper 
diicction,  often  act  wrong.  AstowhichpointStifl  can  give  you  aprevioua 
•daooitioo,  I  shall*  I  believe,  do  you,  what  1  intended,  a  real  service* 

Aad,  First,  Let  me  beg  you  to  be  very  timid  and  circumspect,  never 
tecQotrsct  too  strict  an  intimacy  with  any  of  those  persons  who  are  of 
thtMne  vocadcm  whereunto  we  also  are  called.   For  although  we 
^t  nosi  intimately,  and  most  sincerely,  to  aflfect  and  regard  each 
Ikother,  and  to  be  closely  united,  not  only  on  a  religious  principle, 
*  *e  are  all  of  us  wrvants  of  one  master,  but  also  on  a  prudential 
iBtsant)  because,  if  we  were  friends  one  to  another,  with  something 
Ms  than  a  prof^xsed  sincerity  (of  which  kind  only  there  is  no  lack), 
Isiagbt,  in  that  case,  the  better  be  enabled  to  make  a  stand  against 
is  common  enemies  of  us  and  our  religion.   Yet,  so  unhappy  is  the 
VHiof  things  among  us  at  present,  and,  I  much  fear  roe,  it  will  con- 
isK  so,  that  we  are  become  our  own  greatest  enemies ;  and  not  only 
tisiqr  stparates  and  divides  itself  from  among  us,  but  we  also,  thus 
ikeaied,  grow  weaker,  by  sub-divisions  and  unchristian  dbputing^, 
i^gounc'lvi-s;  reducing  every  affection  into  8elf*love,  and  turning 
fewath  of  charity  into  the  blast  of  envy« 

Hither  reason  which  may  justly  be  offered  in  support  of  this 
sedness  of  bi-haviour  is,  that  it  will  be  a  means  to  forward  your 
raent;  thou)i;h  it  is  generally  conceived  to  be  a  means  of  frustrat- 
;  the  error  of  which  opinion  will  munifcstly  appear,  if  you  will 
omider,  that  a  friendship  with  a  young  clergyman  will  oft^ 
if  not  always,  betray  you: — He  has  the  sumo  views,  the  same 
uions  and  purbuiu  with  younc*lf;  a  rivalship  cancels  every 
on.    but  he  is  your  friend,  you  will  say?  Ab  he  is  such,  then  he 
nvsyour  interest,  can  soonest  trace  the  spring  it  flows  from,  and 
irect  it  into  his  own  channel.   Thus  your  friend,  only  by  being 
h  so,  becomes  your  competitor;  and,  if  he  succeeds,  so  far  will 
m  making  you  amends,  or  remembering  the  means  of  his 
1  t  * 
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success,  the  worldling  must  of  necessity  avoid  you,  that  the  nght  ©f 
you  may  not  upbraid  him.  It  is  better  far  to  ii*ar  this  to  be  true,  than 
to  find  it  so. 

For  these  reasons,  therefore  (and  more  reasons  might  be  giveo) 
although  I  would  desire  you  should  be  courteous  and  affable  to  all,  I 
would  not  have  you  plunge  yourself  too  deeply  into  cng^ments  with 
any ;  for  a  friendship  with  the  brotherhood  will  cause  you  many  disap- 
pointments in  expecting  their  assistance,  and  many  difficulties  in  afibrd* 
ing  them  yours.  To  bi-  prudent  therefore,  and  to  avoid  both  these  incon- 
vcniencies,  keept  hem  under  a  proper  refterve,  and  at  a  due  distance,  (or 
your  own  sake. 

But  it  is  not  thus  that  you  are  to  proceed  with  regard  to  the  luty. 
Maintain  but  innncency  in  your  life,  and  decency  in  your  conduct,  yoa 
cannot  be  too  open,  too  unreserved,  too  cheurful,  amongst  them. 
There  is  a  most  grievous  fault,  which  almost  all  persons,  who  have  had 
a  university  education,  fall  more  or  less  into,  which  is,  pedantry.  The 
young  man  who  has  plunged  ir.to  Greek,  and,  perhaps,  paddled  hi 
Hebrew,  cannot  bear  common  names  fur  common  things.  Sabiime 
expressions,  which  travel  hard  towards  nonsense,  arc  sure  always  to 
delight  him;  and,  when  he  discovers,  that  those  whom  his  vanity  calli 
the  lower  classes  of  mankind  (such  as  mechanicks,  and  persons  bred  to 
trade,  who  have,  perhaps,  much  more  general  knowledge,  and  are  at 
least  ten  times  mon;  useful,  than  himselO  do  not  understand  him,  and, 
of  consequence,  do  not  admire  him  (for  the  world  is  become  in  these 
latter  ages  so  refractorily  wise,  they  will  not  pay  an  implicit  admiratioii 
to  any  thing),  he  begins  to  despise  them  for  what  is  really  no  fault  at  aU, 
or  most  certainly  no  fault  of  theirs,  shuns  their  company,  which  he 
ought  to  seek,  and  loses  their  inter(*st,  which  he  ought  to  preserve. 

But,  is  not  the  dislike  mutual?  Is  not  tlie  vain  contempt  retumcdf 
And  let  us  examine  fairly,  which  has  the  most  justification  on  its  side. 
If  a  pedant,  with  an  air  of  pride  and  superiority  (for  pride  eternally 
mixes  itself  with  pedantry)  comes  into  company  with  tradesmen,  who  ■ 
are  talking  nothing  better  than  good  sense,  and  in  no  better  style  or 
language  than  plain  Eiinli^h,  when  it  comes  to  his  turn  to  speak,  or 
perhaps  before,  for  it  is  great  odds  his  learning  will  not  be  checked  by 
good  breeding,  he  pours  forth  a  torrent  of  rough  sounds,  which  uonebut 
himself  (nor  perhaps  bimselQ  understands,  such  as  my  weak  heed 
would  not  be  able  to  bear,  which  aches  but  to  think  of  him;  and  all 
this  violence  iscommitted  only  to  make  them  gape  wide  with  admiration 
of  his  le.irning.    But,  let  the  subject  be  changed,  let  trade,  navigation, 
commerce,  agriculture,  mechanism,  or  manufacture,  become  the  topick, 
this  man  of  letters  is  struck  dumb,  can  give  no  opinion  when  he  is  con* 
suited,  no  satisfactory  answer  to  any  question  proposed,  knows  not  the 
situation,  climate,  produce,  or  practice  of  any  foreign  countries,  nor 
can  judge,  with  any  tolerable  exactness,  of  the  true  interests  of  his  own* 
So  learned  he  is,  he  knows  not  how  he  came  by  his  own  gown  and 
cassock,  other  than  that  he  paid  for  it,  and  wears  it;  so  wise  he  is,  that 
he  is  totally  at  a  loss  in  all  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  and  finds 
that  his  Greek  and  Hebrew  would  have  been  of  much  greater  use  three 
thousand  years  ago,  but  that  he  cannot  now  tell  how  best  to  make  bit 
way  in  the  world  he  is  to  travel  through.   Yet  this  b  the  man  when 
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cluBsa  liglbt  to  have  all  the  discourse  to  himidf,  and,  with  a  lasy  pride, 
aaatcnoi  ankarned  industry.*— Yet*  which  of  these  appears  to  the 
Ml  advantage,  jon  shall  determine;  for  1  have  done  with  him. 

Peikeps  yoa  will  think  me  a  little  too  severe  in  my  censure,  and  say, 
k  kanang  then  of  no  use?  Learning  is  undoubtedly  and  abundantly 
wkM,  hat  it  slKHild  be  properly  and  cautiously  applied,  not  merely  to 
toaapplaotefirom  the  ignorant,  but  rather  to  convey  useful  instruction. 
Ntv,  lha  niilbrtoiie  is,  that  when  we  launch  out  into  life,  and  come 
feoaithe  oniversity  with  the  reputation  of  being  well  read,  we  are  too 
iflie  entertain  a  mistaken  notion,  that  our  studies  are  quite  finished; 
viwicM,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  yet  our  greatest  exercise  to  go  through, 
Atstady  of  mankiod,  which  speculation  cannot  ever  arrive  at,  and 
ihick  k  attainable  only  by  associating  with,  and  mixing  among  them. 
Nov  tys  hake  to  beso  Alt  from  being  blameable,  that  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
s«  iadkpensaUe  doty;  for  1  have  always  thought,  that  our  good 
eoalact,  and  sober  and  pious  behaviour  in  life,  is  of  more  real  service 
hnSgimf  than  all  wordy  exhortations  to  virtue  whatever,  and  that 
wmtiwi  complacency  is  highly  preferable  to  a  monastick  austerity, 
lidewell,  when  we  allure  men  to  the  practice  of  their  duty,  by  making 
ilippsar  m  the  most  desirable  light;  but  far  otherwise  do  we  act,  when 
«e  liakk  the  practice  of  religion  by  masking  it  with  terror.   It  is  not 
sir  twwiness  to  retire  from  the  world,  but  to  live  well  in  it,  and  laboor 
kf  cnaple^  not  by  precept  only,  to  reform  it.   And  it  is  always, 
vAaat  exception,  our  own  fault,  if  we  arc  not  agreeably  received  by 
Ik  laity;  cmr  company  and  conversation  courted  and  desired,  and  our 
'  |cmi  and  characters  respected  and  regarded.   And,  believe  me,  by 
ciitivatuig  asinceie  friendship  with  them,  you  shall  be  overpaid  for  all 
Ae  learning  they  may  steal  from  you,  besides  temporal  advantages. 

I  hope  what  1  have  said,  on  these  subjects,  will  be  sufficient  to  con* 
aace  you,  how  necessary  it  is  to  act  in  the  manner,  in  which  I  have 
HkcB  the  freedom  to  advise  you,  with  respect  to  the  clergy  and  laity;  I 
bov,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  long  been  convinced  of  it. 

The  next  point  in  which  I  think  1  ought  to  caution  you  more  par- 
icalarly  it,  with  respect  to  the  gencrul  choice  of  your  subjects  in  your 
ivoursei  from  the  pulpit;  and,  in  all  your  sermons,  let  me  request 
foa,  at  all  timet,  strictly  to  avoid  all  manner  of  political  reflexions. 
Ik  not  torture  scriptural  history,  as  the  fashion  is,  for  modem  appli* 
Mion.  Draw  no  observations  upon  government,  not  even  in  defence 
if  the  administration;  and,  for  the  following  reasons:  II  is  not  part  of 
foar  duty  to  do  it,  and  therefore  it  is  your  duty  not  to  do  it ;  for  you 
mt  to  keep  to  the  practice  of  your  duty.  Secondly,  All  discourses  of 
nek  a  nature  tend  to  irritate  and  inflame,  whereas  our  whole  study  is  to 
becmpioyed  in  uniting  each  to  the  otlier  in  Christian  charity.  Thirdly, 
it  ■  wrong  with  regjard  to  your  own  private  interest ;  for,  whichsoever 
ade  you  cbouie,  you  would  do  well  to  rememU^r  there  is  another  side, 
aho  will  call  you  servile  or  seditious.  And  a  fourth  reason  may  be 
sieicd,  which  is.  That  although  you  should  employ  your  eloquence  on 
tet  side  which  is,  in  the  usual  phrase,  called  the  safest  (1  mean,  the 
warn  pfcnuling  party)  yet  you  know  not  of  a  certainty,  that  you  shall 
pt  into  food  preferment  thereby  (which  I  take  to  be  the  only  motive  of 
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bucccss,  the  worldling  must  of  necessity  avoid  y  J^ftm^^^* 
you  may  not  upbraid  him.    It  is  better  far  to  y^JwWflw^ 
to  find  it  so.  ,  0^1^/ 

For  ihi'so  reasons,  therefore  (and  mor  yO^^f/f^^ 
although  I  would  desire  you  should  be  -  jtb^lyfi^^^, 
would  not  have  you  plunge  yourself  to  j«p5*     '  t  ^ 

any  ;  for  a  friendship  with  the  brothe*  Thu^     ^ ifl  ^ 

pointnienis  in  expecting  iheirassistp  lefenfl^f^  ^  '|j  ^. 

mg  tht  m  yours.  To  br  prudent  th-  while,  you  ^ 

veniencii-s,  koept  hem  under  a  r  terrible  self-sp'*^'^ 

your  own  sake.  ^ 

But  it  is  nut  thus  that  yr  ^^^^  cG^^MtX  M^, 

Maintain  but  inn.»cency  in  '      discourees  in  such  manrf^ 

cannot  be  too  open,  V  Measure,  as  much  as  maybe^ 

There  is  a  most  griev.>r  jy^  ^^re  go  out  of  their 

a  university  educatio-  , „    p^^^j,  not  on  mysteries  to  mctaphysi- 

young  man  who  b  ^nysicks  to  farmers.  Nothing  has  done  mote 
Hebre\v,  cannot  ^,q,^^  ^Yian  an  incautious  choice  of  our  subjects 
expressions,  wr  inaccurate  manner  of  treating  them ;  insoniBch 

delight  him ;  ^  ^  question.  Whether  persecution  has  ever  done  half  so 
the  lower  c  it  as  all  the  various  wrong  methods  made  use  of  to 
trade,  wh  .i*"^ 

l«sttCD^*^yg  j^jl  things,  let  me  deter  you  from  too  curious  an  examin- 
of  COP  ^        sacred  mysteries  which  are  the  objects  of  our  faith,  bat 
/^within  the  narrow  limits  of  our  understanding.    I  have  tremble! 
^  a  young  preacher,  with  too  much  warmth  in  his  head,  as  well 

^  ^/'n  his  heart,  state  all  the  objections  which  infidelity  has  ever  been 
^je,  with  all  its  wicked  industry,  to  make  against  our  religion,  only  to 
^ew  his  own  ingenuity  in  answering  them.  But,  how  grievous  is  hii 
^nce,  if  any  of  his  auditors,  who  had  never  heard,  till  that  boor, 
any  one  of  these  objections  made,  and  probably,  never  might  have  had 
their  peace  disturbed  by  hearing  them  made,  should  not  think  his  answeis 
full  and  satisfactory !  Beware,  therefore,  I  beseech  you,  in  quiet  minds 
never  to  raise  doubts,  nor  start  difficulties,  merely  for  the  merit  of 
solving  them.  Religion  can  support  itself;  be  you  careful  not  to 
injure  it. 

Nor  need  you  be  at  any  great  loss  to  find  out  proper  heads  of  dis- 
course to  enlarge  upon,  while  there  are  the  extensive  and  importanl 
volumes  of  morality  lying  at  all  times  open  befttre  you.  These  are  the 
best  subjects  you  can  possibly  make  choice  of  upon  many  accounts. 
They  are  proper  at  all  times,  arc  well  received  in  all  places,  are  readily 
understood  by  aU  persons,  and  easily  composed  by  you;  so  that,  1^ 
constantly  pursuing  this  method,  you  will  receive  mofe  approbation 
with  less  pains.  The  excessive  applauses  which  the  most  famooi 
preachers  of  the  last  century  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  rewarded 
with,  have  often,  if  not  always,  flowed  more  from  a  rhetorical  display 
of  moral  virtue,  than  from  tlieir  labours  to  establish  the  evidences  oif 
our  belief.  The  most  admired  and  most  celebrated  preacher,  now 
living,  owed  his  rise  iiitirely  to  a  happy  and  penuasive  manner  of 
iuibrcing  our  practical  duty ;  for,  aithou^  he  i»  now  arrived  at  atnost 
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'  ty  in  the  church,  yet  has  he  icarcelj  ever  been 
a  subject  which  was  not  whoUj  employed 
*h  other.   These  he  has  always  insisted  on 
harging  our  duty  to  God.    Want  <^ 
a  doubt  or  disbelief  of  the  great 
ot  even  harbour  in  my  hreast  so 
is  a  confutation  of;  for  he  is  a 
.c'y  unless  he  were  also,  what  I  am 
^hstian.   Your  will  forgive  me  there- 
s6  practice  to  your  imitation ;  for  I  should 
,  if  I  were  to  offer  you  my  own. 
ucle  in  a  very  few  words,    if  you  should  be  §q 
.c  church  (do  not  wonder  that  I  call  it  luck ;  for  merit 
tme  yoUf  thoQ^  you  lliine  ai  much  u  any  young  mm  I 
*i  itiuNg  intcmt,  fair  opportunltyi  and  good  reconimendatioi^ 
tfftle  b|j  virni^-Sf  graces,  and  accomplish mrnts  whatever;  should 
iBfi'^orfS  I  rejN^it  it,  l>y  any  kind  hit,  become  eminent)  tio  not, 
mh  yo^^  be,  01  adi/ct  to  br,  rigidly  hi-\-vnt  ^giiinstmy  sectaries  or 
I,  im iX'ly  o n  a c CO u n t  0 i' d i t  rtn ci ■  i n  op i n i o n .    1 1"  all  w h o  fear 
votk  righteousness^  f^^^'  accepted  of  him^  do  not  anatlit^matrsa 
t  Ilk  our  duty  to  hope,  that  God  hatli  not  rejected, 
wa  oogfat  to  be  stedfasl  in  oor  ftitkf  yat  1  caaool 
id%^u9  and  highly  comm&tiMm  Mrt  ^kmw§ 


tbengpaaiUfttfav  an  ii  th«  tig|b^  asd  IhH 
r  ha  minaken,       coo^dera  tittle^  we  have] 


we  hate  reason,  so  have  thef.  Many  things  we  ilSer  In, 
f  CI  r  I  Kern  ari^  of  the?  em'nti^h  to  salvation;  and  thoKe  whtch 
i  wde  lUcii-  determinalion  from  inlinjt^^  wis  Jam,  Therefore, 
Am  pUct%  with  regard  to  yourself,  be  sober,  be  Ciireful,  be 
^  be  mti  blown  about  wirb  ovcry  uind  of  doctrine,  but  labour 
'  lo  cfjrttirm  and  snrn.:t[irfi  tf|u^l^  wrho  do  utdl.  And^  in  the 
with  regard  to  other*,  be  mi^tk,  U>  patieni,  be  merciful; 
hat  jfour  ■dmury  h  your  brother,  nod  be  not  bitter 
blit  «t  M  tinm  avoia  that  tmi  ^hich  is  net  accordim 

nmy  mm  bB  of  MiiiM  to  yo«w  llqf  mm  IImmk  Wml 


[  ottght  prudcntl;  to 
ly  ja»lly  claim  to  youn«>lf* 

ft  yiju  am  tu  pay  tti  uthcti,  may,  in  the  general  ^  be  governed 
of  rv^jpi  ct  paifi  to  thrm  by  the  rest  of  mankind;  for  tbe 
gf'ut'fuliy  |ud^;r  n^hi  in  this  particular L  aad,  when  I  am 
Lfitetit  Mivitbuut  a  due  reverence  piiid  toit,  I  must  ktiow 
rl       be  At  ttlt  tnduced  tii  brlieve  ic^  for,  in  %ndk 
I  do  ftitcfmlly  inspect,  that  muikiiul  hgve  found  m 
I  to  dd^  mfiE^  that  d^  of  mfti^mhiAt  without 
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therefore,  as  on  the  one  side  you  wiH  be  right  in  not  being  the  last 
regard  those  who  have  the  concurrent  good  opinion  of  mankind,  altbougb, 
possibly,  you  do  not  know  all  the  footsteps  by  which  they  raadf*  their 
way ;  so,  on  the  other  side,  do  not  entertain^  of  a  sudden,  too  high  an 
opinion  of  the  appearance  of  infant  merit,  while  It  remains  under 
obscurity,  lest,  when  it  comes  forth  into  the  face  of  day,  there  shoaM 
prove  black  spots  in  it,  which  cannot  bear  the  light,  and  which,  while 
you  stand  too  near,  may  throw  a  shade  on  your  judgment  at  least,  if  iC 
docs  not  in  some  sort  darken  your  integrity.  In  fine,  there  is  a  happy 
medium*  Praise  no  man  much,  especially  if  he  praises  you,  lest  it 
should  seem  like  a  plot  to  play  one  another  off  to  the  world ;  nor  censure 
any  man  greatly,  lest  you  be  thought  to  envy  him. 

Another  method  of  forming  a  judgment,  what  degree  of  respect  you 
are  to  pay  to  others,  is  to  consider,  what  degree  of  good  they  can  do  to 
vou.    For  though  they  may  happen  to  be  under  general  disesteem,  yet, 
if  they  can  and  will  do  you  a  particular  benefit^  they  have  an  undoubted 
right  to  your  particular  regard,  nor  can  you  easily,  in  such  a  case^ 
shew  them  too  much ;  for  all  mankind  are  but  too  desirous  of  recdviiig 
homage  from  each  other,  though  the  major  part  of  them  are  too  indokiit 
to  exert  those  good  qualities,  which  arc  necessary  to  obtain  it*    If  yoo 
pay  them  no  more  respect  than  they  deserve,  all  men  will  think  yoo 
pay  them  too  little;  but,  if  you  pay  them  fifty  tiroes  more  than  tbey 
merit,  no  mah  will  think  you  pay  him  too  much.    Err,  therefore^  for 
their  satisfaction,  and  your  own  sake,  on  the  right  side.    Give  my  Lord 
his  title;  or,  if  he  likes  to  have  it  so,  even  call  him  his  grace;  and  his 
lordship's  grace  shall,  in  return,  say,  you  have  much  learning  sod 
good  sense,  and  deserve  promotion.    Pay  him  but  homage,  he  shall 
admire  you,  without  knowing  why,  yet  ought  you  to  know,  that  be 
admires  you  for  that  homage  he  receives  from  you  . 

You  will  object,  perhaps,  that  this  is  an  undue  method  of  spplyiig 
to  the  passions  of  men.  Yei,  if  you  are  to  deal  with  men,  you  miiit 
deal  with  them  not  as  being  what  they  should  be,  but  as  tbey  aif, 
creatures  hurried  away  with  their  passions  and  vanities,  and  laboorto 
make  them  serve  to  your  own  interest.  All  men  have  their  fiiiltics, 
but  an  ardent  desire  of  respect  is  the  great  frailty  of  ail  men.  There  its 
vein  of  pride  winds  itself  through  all  nntuix*.  The  meanest  pant  for  tbit 
homage,  which  the  great  ones  receive,  and  are  anxious  to  find  oat 
something  a  degree  below  themselves,  from  whom  they  alsorroay  bavei 
right  to  exact  the  like.  I  would  be  glad  to  tell  you,  that  nodiiagof 
this  kind  prevails  among  the  clergy,  did  not  every  hour's  experiiM 
prove  it  otherwise;  for  I  fear  me,  should  you  ask  the  laity  concenMl 
all  of  us  in  general,  or  the  inferior  clergy  concerning  the  digiiM 
brethren  in  particular,  ^heir  answers  would  not  excuse  us.  Would  tkj 
not  say,  that  we  require  thera  to  bow  to  a  priest,  and  kneel  to  a  bishop! 
nay,  perhaps^  assert^  that  we  were  so  watchful  for  respect  from  thciii 
as  to  make  it  a  religious  obligation,  which  they  were  bound  to  pefibni!  | 

But  are  there  no  peRons  who  think  it  a  meanfiess  to  stoop  th«  fift 
aad  pay  mankind  more  respect  than  they  deserve?   Are  tiiereooM  «k%J 
with  an  open  roughness,  and  highly  to  be  applauded  sincerity,  brii^attl 
down  tf^he  low  level  of  their  real  merit?  Yes^  soma  sucli  tfacf(  ] 
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SNit  diev  are  those  whom  success  in  life,  or  indppcndcncy  of  fortune,  have 
«t  at  Kbeity,  to  act  as  ihcy  please,  or  they  are  those  who  rail  at  seeing 
others  do,  what  they  have  themselves  done  before  in  vain.  But  if  you 
voold  know  better  than  themselves  whether  these  railers  at  over-doing 
ifipect  are  truly  in  earnest,  or  only  actuated  by  pique  and  resentment; 
ply  them  closely  with  that  very  respect  they  protend  to  detest,  admire 
lhar  superior  understandings,  revere  their  uprightness,  commend  their 
Sloicfc  virtue,  promise  to  imitate  their  example;  and  1  will  venture  to 
MHtt,  you  shall  be  well  received  by  them  for  doing  that  to  them,  which 
4ej  will  not  permit  you  to  do  to  others.  For  the  thing  is,  in  applying 
yoer  rt-spect  to  himself,  every  man  thinks  you  apply  it  right. 

Btit  1  must  say  no  more  on  this  subject,  lest,  when  I  have  the  favour 
a  visit  from  you,  ^ou  should  turn  the  weapons  I  have  lent  you,^against 

As  to  the  respect  which  you  may  justly  claim  to  yourself,  it  is  the 
kardrst  thing  of  all  to  give  advice  in.  For  hardly  any  one  of  us  thinks 
ke  has  cmoQgh,  which  is  the  reason  why  he  has  so  liitle.  But  as  you 
low  have  a  right  to  require,  that  I  propose  some  rule  for  you  to  go  by, 
kt  it  be  this,  to  demand  only  so  much  respect  as  you  really  deserve*. 
Now  this,  you  will  say,  leaves  you  as  it  found  you,  since  you  cannot 
tmlf  (orm  a  judgment  of  your  own  deserts.  If  thai  be  the  case,  then 
kl  the  world  form  a  judgment  for  you,  and  it  is  highly  probable  it  will 
he  a  fiivourable  one.  Think  you  di*!»erve  no  more,  or  rather  less,  than 
yoo  do  really  receive;  for  this  will  be  a  certain  method  to  raise  you  that 
Wfy  rapc*ct  you  want  to  have  shewn  to  you,  and  will  at  the  same  tima 
peserve  humility  in  yourself.  The  truth  of  the  fact  is  really  just  thus; 
ft  is  our  contending  so  apparently  for  so  much  respect,  which  very  often, 
if  not  always,  deprives  us  intirely  of  it.  Men  have  ceased  from  wor* 
shipang  images.  Tho'  they  revere  the  priesthood,  they  abhor  priestcraft. 
They  will  not,  they  ought  not  to  regard  us  merely  for  our  habits,  but  to 
inquire  what  manner  of  spirit  we  ur*  of.  Nothing  can  make  a  proud 
■ao  more  odious,  unless  it  hi',  that  he  is  a  proud  priest;  and  believe 
Be,  from  experience  1  speak  it,  if  wc  would  have  any  uncommon 
ddbvnceand  regard  shewn  us  from  the  laity,  we  must  always  take  it  by 
CDoitcsy,  and  not  as  matUT  of  right;  for  they  are  at  all  times  ready  to 
§V€  us  a  proper  respect,  if  we  do  not  insist  on  it  as  a  debt,  which  they 
aie  obliged  to  pay  us. 

It  b  but  too  often  the  case,  that,  instead  of  the  homage  wc  so  ardently 
desire,  we  are  forc(*d  to  bear  raillery,  nay  even  some  di  j^ree  of  ridicule 
alKlf,  especially  from  our  superiors  in  fortune,  on  whom  we  have 
•  drpeodeoce  or  expectation,  and  to  whom  it  would  be  ^be  highest 
imprudence  to  discover  any  nnii^ntmcnt.  Now  to  be  able  to  sustain  this 
trial  ailh  dccincy  and  good  humour,  and  to  make  it  si'cm  i^asy  to  us, 
when  it  is,  perhaps,  far  otherwise,  though  it  is  vesy  difiicult,  is  a  very 
Suable  and  profitable  accomplishment;  and  ihe  great  Si'cret  seems  to 
ke  this,  by  laughing  with  them,  or  rather  beginning  the  laugh  for  them 
^painst  vourself,  which  will  in  a  gn^at  noeasurc  n>lieve  you  from  being 
iMfjhrd  at  by  them.  Whatever  is  superior  to  ridicule,  will  not  hurt 
fmim  Whaiavercaonot stand  it,  deserves  it  Then  why  not  laughs  If 
mjtmog  clergyman  be  too  voracious  an  epicure,  bows  very  aprkwanUyt 

P  A 
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hebavti  v(»ry  ilovonly,  or  Utlkt  moit  pedftntically,  may  we  not  Join  it 
bantttr  of  the*  mHn,  without  any  alTront  to  tho  ordiir  ?  Or  ii  it  abtalutalf 
necmary  to  kuppott*  every  ipi ritual  prrton  to  have  no  varthly  failiog  P 
Thero  itfemi  to  be,  more  mpecinlly  with  every  young  man  amongtM,  to 
•tronn  an  attachment  to  the  intereiti  of  tbechurch  (to give  it  no  wone  a  coi>> 
itructim))  that  he  Inbouri  to  make  ui  believe,  tliat  it  receive*  n  wound,  wbeii 
bimitflf  ii  attacked  in  htft  own  private  capacity^  on  occurreiicft  whicb  no 
way  affect  it.    Hit  perKon*  hit  dreu,  hii  actions,  hit  errors,  are  ail  to 
k>e  iucred,  becaute  he  ii  a  divine.    Why,  what  a  farce  is  tbisf   Can  wi 
be  supposed  meek,  patient,  long-tuffering,  and  reaily  to  bear  all  kindl 
of  p<*nfcution,  when  wo  cannot  even  su4tain  a  little  raillery  witb  any 
tolerable  serenity  of  temjperf 

Kndow  youraelf  therefore,  I  ri*quest  you,  wRh  so  much  patience,  is 
to  hear  the  frailties  incident  to  your  humanity,  without  the  low  subte^ 
fuge  of  sheltering  yourself  in  your  divinity }  nor  ever  imagine,  tbal  your 
profession  of  religion,  is,  or  ought  to  be  a  protection  for  your  (aults. 

I  do  rememl>er  a  nobleman,  who,  before  a  very  numerous  assembly, 
told  a  worthy  divine,  who  was  solliciting  him  for  a  living  then  vacant, 
and  in  his  lordvhip's  diposal,  No,  no.  Doctor,  talk  no  more  of  it;  bal 
pr'ythee,  man,  leHrn  to  dance.*'  The  I)oct/ir,  not  at  all  abasbedf 
smilingly  replied,  He  should  be  incorrigible  not  to  improve,  witb  Ills 
lordship  for  an  instructor,  who  had  long  Uugbt  him  to  dance  attendaoct* 
Have  1  so.  Doctor  f  says  the  Karl.  Then  even  uke  the  living,  and  my 
daughter  Sophy  shall  teach  you  to  turn  your  toes  out**  The  company 
laughed,  but  the  doctor  had  most  renson.  I  wish  you  the  same  idf> 
subduing  spirit,  and  that  a  like  reward  may  atti'nd  it. 

Another  thing,  which  I  must  exhort  you  to,  is  thb,  in  whatsoever 
state  of  life  you  are,  therewith  to  be  cont(*nt.  Avsrice  and  opprmios 
are  the  two  most  shocking  crimes,  which  degrnerated  nature  cto  be 
guilty  of;  yet  are  they  often,  and  I  fear  with  two  much  reason,  impetfti 
to  the  clergy.  Nor  can  it  at  all  excuse  or  extenuate*  our  offence,  tbst  it 
hath  bec*n  so  from  timo  before  us,  and  may  be  so  after  ui.  Kvery  mso  ii 
undoubtedly  under  a  moml  obligation  to  provide  for  himself  antl  bit 
family,  by  all  prudent  iind  honest  means;  for,  if  we  sow  unto  tbsn 

Siritual  things,  it  is  mirt  that  we  paruke  of  their  temporal  tbin||k 
lit  this  does  not  extend  so  far  as  to  injure,  oppreN,  be  rigid,  tortious,  sm 
violent.  And  I  am  most  usually  inclined  to  believe,  tnat  bo  among  ta 
who  litigates  for  tythes,  or  duties,  must  bi*himielf  chiefly  in  (suit;  for 
I  have  proved  it  myself,  that  the  man  who  will  not  pay  you  sixpenot^ 
which  ho  is  convince<i  you  have  a  right  to  exact,  will  give  you  ten  tinM 
tho  sum,  if  ^ou  will  accept  it  in  the  manner  he  thinks  nt  to  give  it 
you,  and  will  spend  forty  times  as  much  to  keep  you  from  it,  if  yea 
refuse,  Now,  lupnose  Christian  forbearance  laid  intirely  out  of  tbs 
case,  which  way,  think  you,  ought  human  policy  to  taker  Wbenever, 
therefore,  you  are  in  this  disagreeable  circumsUnre,  examine  ^nundf 
Vfi\\i  great  strictness,  and  be  always  the  flrst  to  propose  the  mediation  of 
friends,  arbitration,  or  any  other  compromise,  remembering,  that  t9 
the  spiritual  man  belongeth  peace,  and  that  be  ought  no  more  to  miki 
Hie  of  the  law  than  of  a  swordi  noither  of  which  JmtUteblf  txcifl 
•gl/fi^fNtfdifenctf 
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lit  ooljf  thing  which  ranwint  Ibr  me  to  mration  lo  jm^  ttid  which 
mmmMf  Mlowt  chrittitii  furbctnuicc«  hi  chrivtian  charity.  I  had 
iiAtr  ho  Miplo¥fd  in  one  act  of  benevolence^  than  expound  tlie  whola 
apocalyper.  Thm  it  nothing  lo  much  mlttahen  at  charity.  Soma 
aoaloa  it  to  an  oetrntatiottt  alme-giving,  where  the  act  payi  Itielf. 
laaM  place  it  in  giving  all  men  a  good  character,  which  makei  their 
giod  word  of  no  value  to  any  man.  and  which  iecme  to  am  to  flow 
Mher  horn  an  abject  ■ervility  of  apirit.  than  from  any  religloui  motiva* 
Yet*  euret  to  part  with  theiupeHluitirt  of  life,  which  we  know  mithow 
aAwrwiea  ti*  employ,  or  to  blow  ttS our  praisrt  on  othen,  when  they  coil 
■edUag,  and  are  nothing  worth,  cannot  detcrve  to  weir  the  name  of 
ehaiily.  That  virtue  rim  to  a  higher  pitch  i  it  etreamewith  every 
bhediH  wound,  and  fight  with  every  aking  heart:  it  delighted  to  ba 
employed,  and  pUort  all  ttt  gimd  in  procuring  happiurm  to  otheni  had 
nthar  ivroove  dblrrtt,  than  build  palacet;  and  layi  to  the  unhappy. 


K  tha  dittinguithing  charartrrittick  of  the  tervantt  of  Chriitt  withoul 
which  knowhrdgp  and  learning  are  a  rrproach,  and  all  prvtencai  to 
pkty*  and  lolrmn  auttrrity,  impiout  and  phariiaicaL 

I  hava  now  gnne  through  the  whole,  in  which  1  thought  it  might  ba 
atcfeiary  to  give  you  advice.  And  although  it  may  trem«  thatlhava 
aec  directed  you  in  any  important  articirt,  yet  I  thould  with  you  to  keep 
mj  letter  by  you,  lo  refer  to  occationally;  and  I  dare  venture  to  tay, 
Ml  in  the  coune  of  your  life  you  will  find  the  utcfulnem  of  it  in  every 
particular. 

Ii  it  not  in  weightier  mattert  that  we  are  often  the  mott  emharratted| 
Aere  we  are  alwayt  on  our  guard,  or  can  have  pntriit  dire ctiont  for  our 
caoduci.  from  piout  and  h'ariH*d  authort.  But  little  inconvenimceti 
by  iMringat  liltlr  alti'ndrd  to,  oftcntimrt  become  tlir  niott  difficulty 
fcr  he,  who  drtpitcth  imall  ihingt,  ihall  pi'rith  by  little  and  little. 

If  Ihit  will  not  amount  to  a  full  rxcute,  let  my  sincere  friendthip  Cmp 
you  tupply  th<*  rrtii  lor  you  may  be  amured,  I  would  not  have  written 
ta  freely  and  uiiretervedly  to  any  perKm,  for  whom  I  had  not  the  mott 
afcctionale  regard. 

I  thall  be,  aiture  yourtelf,  exceeding  ghd  to  tee  you  at  all  timee 
at  ,  where  you  will  be  certain  of  noding  me,  having  taken  up  a 

Moloiioa.  though  not  a  common  one,  of  tpending  tha  remainder  of 
aqr  daya  in  my  own  diooeta. 


ITaew  1730, 


(  «1«  ) 


THE 

TRAVELS  OF  THREE  ENGLISH  GENTLEMEN, 

PROM  VENICE  TO  HAMBVROH, 
Being  the  grand  Tour  of  Germany,  in  the  year  1734* 
MS.  Nem  before  pobUibed. 


The  Gentleman,  who  drew  up  the  following  piece,  it  a  person  of 
curiosity;  and,  when  he  first  went  abroad,  fs  well  as  during  his 
residence  in  foreign  parts,  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  observations  it  contains,  many  of 
which  are  intirely  new,  are  related  with  the  utmost  fidelity.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  considered,  as  a  supplement  to  the  ingenious  Dr.  Brown's 
Travels  in  Germany;  and  will  likewise  serve  to  supply  Tarioas 
omissions,  and  illustrate  several  obscure  passages,  of  other  modem 
relations,  with  which  gentlemen  of  erudition,  who  have  visited  the 
countries  herein  mentionedi  have  entertained  the  public. 


SECT.  L 

4,  Jowmy  fnm  Vemce  to  Ooriziaf  or  Goritia^  the  capital  of  a  county  tf 
the  tame  namc^  in  the  Dutchy  of  Carnida. 


"^T^E  War  breaking  out  between  France  and  her  allies  and  the  house 
of  Austria,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1739,  we  took  for  granted, 
Aat  the  maritime  powers  could  not  avoid  concerning  themselves  in  thai 

auarrel ;  and,  therefore,  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  returning  to  England 
irough  France,  as  we  had  proposed,  when  at  Rome.  This  induced  us 
to  make  the  grand  tour  of  Germany;  and,  in  order  thereto,  to  meet  at 
Venice,  the  beginning  of  February,  1734.  Here,  according  to  agree* 
ment,  we  arrived;  and  having  seen  all  the  principal  curiosities,  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  carnival,  we  went  by  water,  with  our  baggage,  and 
two  postrchaises,  to  Mestre,  February  the  twenty -seventh,  O.  S.  1733; 
or  March  the  tenth,  N.  S.  1734.  Mestre  is  a  small  town  or  village, 
about  five  miles  almost  west  of  Venice,  and  the  place  where  the  Barcas, 
bound  from  that  capital  to  the  Venetian  territories  in  Italy,  and  particu- 
larly those  with  gentlemen  for  Germany,  frequently  land  their  passengers 
and  effects.  The  padrone  of  the  Barca,  whom  we  paid  according  to 
agreement,  upon  our  landing,  was  a  man  of  some  politeness  and  address, 
though  very  desirous  of  imposing  upon  us ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  since  it  exactly  corresponds  with  the  general  disposition  of  the 
Italians, 


TBE  TRAVELS  OF  THREE  EMOUSH  6ENTLEMEK,  &c.  il9 


Tlie  Vetliiriiio,  who  supplied  us  with  ux  hones  from  Venice  to 
Oorisia,  for  Iwelve  secchins,  or  sequins,  each  consisting  of  Iwenty-two 
Venetian  lire,  or  lines,  furnished  us  with  two  veiy  ^od  poeti^ioni* 
These  conducted  us  first  to  Treviso,  Trivigi,  or  Trevigio,  for  it  soes  by 
iU  thcw  names,  a  post  and  half  from  Mestre,  through  the  viluiges  of 
IbHana,  La  Croce,  and  La  Frascar.  Mojana  has  a  handsome  churchi 
Witt  a  pretty  hi|^  tower ;  and,  as  our  postiglioni  informed  us,  b  fiunous 
ibr  the  fineness  and  whitenen  of  iti  bread*  It  is  about  four  Italian 
isiici  fitNn  Mestre.  La  Croce  and  La  Frascar  are  not  considerable 
CMMsrii  to  deserve  any  particular  notice.  The  countiv  between  Venice 
and  Tneviso  is  a  plain,  and,  even  at  this  time  of  the  year,  cohered 
with  a  beautiful  ?erdure.  We  entered  Treviso,  February  the  twenty- 
Mratth,  about  sixteen  hours,^  actording  to  the  Italian  computation  of 

IVeriso,  or  Trivig^,  as  it  is  called  by  Leandro  Albert!,  is  a  city  of 
eoMdeiable  note,  as  being  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  principal  pbce» 
mtes  we  will  have  f  Venice  itself  to  stand  in  thu  terrhoiy,  of  the 
If  area  Trerisana.   However,  scarce  any  traces  of  its  former  grandeur 
am  now  to  be  seen.   It  is  seated  upon  Uie  river  Sile,  Silo,  or  Silio^  the 
Silis  of  Pliny  (Lib.  iil.  cap.  18)  which  runs  through  the  town;  and^ 
according  to  that  author,  has  its  source  in  the  neighbouring  mountains^ 
called,  by  him,  Montes  TarvisanL  The  first  writers  of  authority  that 
mention  thb  city  are  Procopius  (Lib.  ii.  Bell.  Ooth.)  and  Paulus  Dii^ 
conns  (Lib.  iv.  cap.  9.)  though  the  Montes  Tarvisani  of  Pliny  (Lib.  iii. 
cap.  18.)  seem  to  intimate,  that  these  mountains  received  their  deno* 
mmation  from  Tarvisiuro,  the  ancient  Roman  name  of  Trevisa,  and| 
coniequently,  to  imply,  that  this  place  existed  in  Pliny*s  tine.  Nay, 
that  it  was  a  Roman  municipium,  in  early  ages,  evidently  appears 
from  stones  dug  up  near  it,  witn  Roman  inscriptions  upon  them,  vis. 
If  VN.  TAR.  and  DECVRION.   Upon  the  declension  of  the  Western 
Empire,  it  became  subject  to  the  Ostrogoths,  whose  fifth  King,  Totila, 
WW  bom  here.    Afterwards  Alboinus,  King  of  the  Lombards,  having 
saade  himself  master  of  Aquileia,  and  other  cities  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, resolved  to  pillage  and  lay  in  ashes  Trevigi,  because  its  citisens 
had  not  been  early  enough  in  their  submission  to  him.    But  Felix,  the 
Bishop,  found  means  to  prevent  the  execution  of  so  barbarous  a  design. 
The  Lombard  Marquisscs,  or  Govemon,  whose  business  it  was  to  keen 
every  thing  quiet  on  the  frontiers,  for  a  considerable  time,  made  this 
the  place  of  their  residence;  and  from  them  it  passed  to  the  Emperors 
and  Kings  of  Italy,  in  common  with  the  other  Italian  towns.  AAer» 
wards,  one  Esselinus,  a  cruel  tyrant,  possessed  himself  of  it ;  thou^ 
the  Emperors,  as  should  seem,  soon  recovered  it.   The  Emperor  Henry 
VI.  made  one  Ricciardo  da  Camino,  a  person  of  great  wealth  and 
popularity  here.  Vicar  of  Trevigi,  reserving  to  himsdf  the  sovereigpty 
of  the  MarcaTrevisana.    In  succeeding  ages,  theCarraresi  were  I»ros 
of  the  town  and  district;  after  them  the  Scaligeri,  or  Signori  ddla 

•  W  ItaUaM  coMfvt*  Uialr  time  from  ran-Mt  to  Mw-wt,  Mid,  thmion,  tlMir  gmlm 
MaWr«r  lM«n  U  twwtj-fSMtf.  ♦  B«n»,  in  hb  Holt  ano«  atwtriMTi  latwSmita 

M  OMfrafky*  ^  tlmhM  W  ttrit  •olaio*,  m  tw  wiitri  wiU  Sai,  Sy  >wlWis  Mn  tfewi. 
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Scala;  and,  last  of  all,  the  Venetians,  by  yiitue  of  a  treaty  oondndal 
between  them,  the  Scaligeri,  and  Giovanni  Galeazzo  ^^^onti,  finl 
Duke  of  Milan,  in  1388.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  besieged  it  in* 
effectually  in  1509.  The  district  of  Treviso  abounds  with  all  the 
necessaries  of  life;  and,  particularly,  with  com,  wine,  animals^  &c 
The  wine  it  produces  is  excellent,  and  the  bread  extremely  white  and 
fine.  There  are,  likewise,  here,  many  delightful  fountains,  whose  pars 
limpid  water  appears  as  agreeable  to  the  eye,  a^t  is  grateful  to  the  taste. 
The  noble  families  of  Treviso  are  so  numerous,  that  we  must  beg  leave 
to  refer  our  readers  to  the  Italian  *  writers,  for  a  catalogue  of  them, 
which  the  narrow  limits,  we  have  prescribed  ourselves,  will  not  permit 
vs  to  insert  here.  The  principal  churches  are  those  of  San  Nioolo, 
Honesto,  Giesu,  the  Domo,  San  Martin,  San  Paulo,  and  Santa  Mar* 
garita.  Among  the  great  personages  bom  here,  may  be  ranked  Pope 
Benedict  XI.  and  Ponticus  Virunius,  who  died  in  1520. 

Having  staid  some  hours  here,  where,  in  truth,  few  curious  objects 
present  themselves  to  a  traveller's  view,  we  continued  our  route.  About 
five  in  the  aftemoon,  we  passed  the  river  Piave,  directing  our  march 
towards  Conegliano,  or  Conigliano,  a  post  and  half  from  Treviso.  Dr« 
Brown  thinks  the  Piave  to  be  the  Anassum  of  the  ancients;  but  Father 
Hardouin  looks  upon  the  modern  Stella  as  the  autient  Anassum.  Be 
that  as  it  will,  the  Piave  has  a  fine  bridge  over  it  at  Belluno,  to  whose 
^district  both  Conegliano  and  Sacil  appertain.  This  district  is  an  ex« 
tremely  fertile  country,  diversified  with  little  hills,  vallies,  mountains, 
and  woods.  It  also  abounds  with  game  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  veins  of 
gold,  silver,  iron,  and  vitriol.  Conegliano,  though  a  lai^  village,  has 
nothing,  at  present,  more  remarkable,  than  being  situated  on  the  post- 
road.  We  lay  this  night  at  Colimbrigo,  in  an  house  belonging  to  an 
English  merchant,  settled  at  Venice;  which  obliged  us  to  deviate  a 
little  from  the  direct  road  to  Gorissia.  From  thence,  the  next  morning, 
we  proceeded  to  Conegliano,  where  we  met  with  nothing  remarkable. 
This  place  stands  on  the  river  Motteg^no,  whose  source  is  on  a  hill, 
near  the  town  of  Ceneda.  The  people  of  Treviso,  though  subject  to 
the  Venetians,  seemed  extremely  incensed  against  the  French,  and  their 
allies,  for  seising  upon  the  Milanese,  and  so  unjustly  attacking  the 
House  of  Austria. 

The  next  place,  in  the  road  to  Gorizia,  where  fresh  horses  are  to  be 
taken,  is  Sacil,  a  post  and  half  distant  from  Conegliano.  This  village, 
which  stands  on  the  Livenza,  at  present  makes  no  figure,  but  was  for- 
merly a  bishop's  see,  and  under  Uie  patriarch  of  Aquileia.  Pordenon, 
a  post  from  Sactl,  is,  at  present,  likewise  very  obscure.  Between  Pot* 
denon  and  Codroipo  we  passed  the  Tajamento,  or,  as  the  natives  call  it, 
Tagliamento,  a  river  of  some  note,  on  account  of  the  swiftness  and 
rapidity  of  its  stream.  The  Tagliamento  we  take  to  be  the  Tilaventum 
Majus  of  Pliny,  and  the  nxAMfM^K  of  Ptolemy,  From  Pordenon  to 
Codroipo  is  one  post.  Codroipo  is  a  large  village,  and  has  a  pleasant 
situation.  Many  of  the  women,  in  these  parts,  have  a  very  masculine 
air,  quite  void  of  that  softness  so  natural  to  their  sex.   We  found  the 


•See  tbeTbMtit  d«Ut  Clttf  d* IttiU of  Sigaior  Fkiaceaoo  BartsUi,  printed  tt 
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ttdkn  liere,  for  the  most  part,  lery  corrupt,  and  toinetifflei  scucn 
SotcUigible. 

fVom  Codioipo  we  went  to  Pklma,  Palmada,  or  Palma  Nova^  a  fbrtreM 
brfoDgnig  to  the  most  serene  Republic  of  Venice,  and  two  posts  distant 
bom  Codroipo.  This  fortress,  which  is  seated  in  *  Friuli,  was  built 
bj  the  Venetians,  in  1593  and  1594.  It  was  intended  to  repress  the 
covfMfl  of  the  Turks,  who  sometimes,  before  the  erection  of  it,  com- 
feitted,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  dreadful  depredations,  and,  in 
the  reign  of  Mohammed  the  Great,  A.  D.  1477i  made  an  incursion  as 
ht  as  Treviso.  The  Doge  Pascale  Ciconia,  who  then  presided  over  the 
Venetian  State,  likewise  imagined,  that  it  might  serve  as  a  barrier  to 
die  Venetian  territories,  on  that  side,  against  any  attempts  of  the  House 
of  Austria.  The  plans  of  this  forteaia,  given  us  by  Signior  Francisco 
Berielli,  in  l639,  and  Dr.  Brown,  in  l669f  do,  in  the  main,  agree  | 
jMtber  IS  the  present  hce  of  it  much  different  from  these  plans.  It  is, 
perbapa,  one  of  the  largest  regular  fortifications  in  Europe.  The  town, 
esclosive  of  the  fortification,  forms  ^  circle,  whose  diameter  is  six  hun- 
dred paces.  There  are  near  nevta  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  in  the 
place.  For  a  particular  description  of  it,  the  curious  may  have  recourse 
Ss      abov<e>mentioned  Signior  Bertelli  and  Dr.  Brown. 

To  oblige  our  curious  readers,  we  shall  here  give  them  the  original 
namca  of  the  bastions  of  Palma,  vii • 

San  Fortunato.  f        San  Stefiino. 

Santo  Hermagora.  Santa  Maria.  % 

Santa  Croce.  San  Clemente. 

San  Lorenso.  Santa  Eufemia, 

Santa  Giustina. 

We  staid  some  time  at  Palma,  to  refresh  ourselves,  and  to  learn  the- 
strength,  and  other  particulars,  of  the  place.  In  answer  to  some  of  our 
queries,  we  were  told,  that  the  fortezza  was  garisoned  only  by  ten  com* 
panics  of  Venetian  foot,  three  of  Sclavonians,  and  a  small  body  of 
borse;  and  that  General  Mocenigo  commanded  there.  The  cattle  of 
(his  country,  as  well  as  those  of  Carniola  and  Carinthia,  are,  in  many 
parts,  extrremely  small.  The  habits  of  the  women,  and  particularly 
their  hats  or  caps,  betwixt  Palma  and  Gorizia,  differ  considerably 
torn  those  used  in  any  other  part  of  Italy. 

Between  Palma  and  Gorizia,  which  are  distant  two  posts,  taking  a 
sort  of  detour,  we  passed  through  Strasoldo,  Villes,  and  Gradisca. 
Strasoldo  is  a  little  village  with  a  tower,  not  far  from  the  river  Lisonzo, 
or  Lisoocfo,  and  probably  gave  a  title  to  the  Counts  of  Strasoldo,  one 
of  which  family,  if^  we  mistake  not,  was  an  Imperial  General,  employed 
by  the  Emperor  Leopold  against  the  Hungarian  roalecontents,  in  the 
year  1680.  Villes  is  likewise  a  small  village,  seated  almost  in  the  mid« 
way,  between  Strasoldo  and  Gradisca.    But  Onulisca  f  is  a  pretty  con- 

*  Tto  L«lia  wmm9  of  Frinll  U  Foroa  Jalii ;  which  Mtn*  Uk«  to  bo  dorivrd  from  thot  of  iu 
>«to<if  I  dir.  to  callod  from  Juliot  Cmw,  who  led  •  body  of  bit  troops  through  ihi«  coaotry 
anAMC  dM  HohrotioM  Be  thot  m  it  will,  the  rity  of  Friuli.  or  Forum  Julii.  oow  the  CividW 
diFnsli,  o  pioee  ttrong  bj  its  titualion,  wm  dettrojed  by  Caiicftoot,  Kiuf  of  Bovarto.  accord* 
li^  to  Paolof  DMCOont ;  or.  M  other*  will  have  it,  Cagaoa  the  Fannontan.  Plioy  calls  the 
ftofU  of  FrhiU  Forojuliootos  Traatpadani,  to  distiof ubh  them  from  the  ForojolieaMs  Cbpo* 
ioM,  ■■■red  im  Unbrta,  mmd  tellt  us  that  their  tomtory  produced  eicolloot  wioe. 
♦  Ondiacu  »  sapfoeod,  bj  CUt«dM»  to  b«  Um  MM  pUc*  wkh  Um  Ad  ttad«ciaom  Lapidca 
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•iderable  town,  situated  not  far  from  the  conflux  of  die  Wibadr,  or 
Vipaco,  and  Lisonczo.  It  is  the  first  fortezza  in  the  Dutchy  of  Canuola, 
about  eight  miles  from  Palma,  and  four  or  five  from  Gorizia.  Soma 
authors  have  erroneously  placed  both  Gradisca  and  Gorizia  in  Friuli. 
The  fortifications  of  the  former  place  seem  to  be  in  a  ruinous  condition; 
but  the  Imperialists  are  now  repairing  them.  The  garison,  acomlii^ 
to  the  natives,  does  not  exceed  two  hundred  meiu  Here  we  craned 
the  LisonczOy  a  pretty  celebrated  river.  About  twenty-thxee  houn,  or 
an  hour  before  sun-set,  Feb.  28,  O.  S.  we  arrived  at  Gonzia,  betwixt 
which  town  and  Venice,  the  number  of  posts  stands  thus : 

From  Venice  to  Mestre,  five  miles. 

From  Mestre  to  Treviso,  a  post  and  half. 

From  Treviso  to  Conegliano,  a  post  and  hal^ 

From  ConegUano  to  Sacil,  a  post  and  half. 

From  Sacil  to  Pordenon,  one  post. 

From  Pordenon  to  Codroipo,  one  post. 

From  Codroipo  to  Palma,  two  posts. 

From  Palma  to  Gorizia,  two  posts. 
As,  therefore,  these  posts  are  reckoned,  one  with  another,  to  be  some- 
thing above  six  miles  each,  the  distance  between  Venice  and  Goritia 
may  be  fixed  roundly  at  seventy-two  or  seventy-four  miles.  According 
to  the  Italians,  Goritia  is,  at  least,  seventy-six  or  eighty  Italian  miles 
fromVenice. 

^  Gorizia,  or  Goritia,  called  by  the  Germans  Gorz,  or  Gortr,  is  a 
large  town,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same  name,  and  subject  to  the 
Emperor.  It  stands  on  the  river  Lisonczo,  partly  on  an  eminence, 
and  partly  on  a  plain,  about  fourteen  German  miles  N.  W.  of  Laubach, 
the  metropolis  of  Camiola.  The  streets  are  long  and  narrow,  and  the 
houses,  for  the  most  part,  mean.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  upper 
and  lower  town.  The  castle,  with  the  upper  town,  is  situated  upon  a 
hill,  which  commands  the  lower  town.  We  found  the  fortezza  in  a. 
bad  condition,  and  defended  only  by  a-garison  of  three  hundred  men. 
Count  Rabata,  the  commandant,  has  a  fine  house,  which  seems  to  be  a 
part  of,  or  at  least  adjoining  to,  the  castle,  built  in  an  oval  form.  The 
Wendish,  or  Sclavonian  tongue,  reaches  no  farther  west  than  this  place. 
The  languages  spoken  here  arc  the  Italian,  the  German,  the  Sclavonian, 
and  an  odd  corruption  of  Latin,  inclining  to  the  French.  The  bui^ghen 
use  this  last,  and  therefore  are,  with  great  difficulty,  understood  by 
the  Venetians,  and  other  Italians.  The  Italian  spoken  here  is  the 
Friulian  dialect.  All  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  judicature,  and 
the  edicts  of  the  Emperor,  are  published  in  the  German  tongue.* 
Some  learned  men  take  Goritia  to  be  the  antient  Noreia ;  but  as  this 
notion  depends  upon  a  supposition,  that  the  antient  Noreia  first  changed 
its  name  into  Noritia,  and  afterwards  Goritia,  which  is  very  precarious, 
not  to  say  improbable,  it  seems  to  deserve  no  great  credit.  Besides, 
there  is  no  need  to  have  recourse  to  such  a  notion,  in  order  to  discover 
the  etymon  of  the  word  Gorizia,  or  to  investigate  the  origin  of  this  city. 

*  The  TeiMtUns  besieged  and  took  OoritU  in  1506,  trat  the  Enperor  MazimUiMi  I.  recovered 
It  in  1509.  In  1616.  e  body  of  Venetua  Ufop»  attcnptod  to  iwiiriM  it,  bat  wwe  oUked  tfl 
fftreat  itthont  Mecvtiog  (heir  desif a. 
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fbr,  Ai  woti  Ooiim  b  vmdoiibtedl j  of  Slavic,  or  Sclsvonic,  cxtnietioiu 
h     Slavic  laofuagei  wbich  it  tpokoi  here,  Gora  tignifiet  a  hill,  and 
Ooiin,  a  litde  hill,  or  eminence,  inch  at  Uiat  occupied  by  the  cattle 
Oofiiia,  where  Count  Rabata  lives,  and  the  upper,  or  antient  town. 
Aad  indeed  the  antient  town  teemt  to  have  been  the  only  part  of  dia 
ihce,  built  by  die  antient  Slavi ;  the  other  being  modem,  void  of  all 
ibrtiicatiunt,  and  seated  in  a  plain,  commanded  by  the  aforesaid  hill. 
As  10  tlw  pretent  fiice  of  Goritia,  it  hat  a  fiunout  parochial  chnrchf 
ever  which  a  mitred  Archdeacon  presides ;  a  convent  of  Minoritet) 
SBOther  of  Capndns;  a  nunnery,  belonging  to  the  virgnis  of  Sttnta 
Unula ;  another  to  those  of  Santa  Claia;  a  college  of  Jesuits,  founded 
by  the  Eropeior  Ferdinand  IL  with  a  noble  gymnasium,  where  youth 
b  not  only  instructed  in  the  liters^  humaniores,  but  likewise  in  the 
principles  of  nuiral  theology,  and  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  appertain* 
1^  lo  iC   To  which  likewise  may  be  added  a  convent  of  Carmelitety 
SB  a  oeidbbouiing  hill.   The  jlesuits  college  seems  to  be  the  best 
kttldiiig  m  Goritia.   We  could  not  forbear  observing,  that,  thouf^ 
Ae  houea  hcnf-are^  Ibr  the  most  part,  mean,  and  the  streets  narrow,  a 
coosiderable  number  of  coaches,  and  persons  of  distinction,  were  no¥» 
iig  abovt  the  town.  The  principal,  if  not  only  piassa,  in  Goritia,  it 
die  Pianadi  Thiunt,  where  the  Jesuits  college  stands.  We  put  up  at 
*e  Aqoila  Ncna,  or  Black  Eagle,  which  is  reckoned  by  foreigM% 
Md  partiailai^  English  gentlemen,  the  best  inn  here.   The  laidloffi 
vii  a  very  cheariul,  plcuant  man,  mortally  hated  the  French,  and 
ipolBe  Italian,  with  such  el^guice  and  propriety,  toge^ier  with  to  foe 
i  pnwondation,  that  he  mif^t  justly  be  said  to  have  La  Lingua  Toi» 
caaa  io  Bocca  Romana.   One  of  us  told  him,  that  the  F^vncb  wouM 
Ma  <leaK>lish  the  Emperor;  to  which  he  replied,  with  great  warmth, 
'  Aspetta  on  poco,  Signiore  mio,  adesso  adesso  saranno  ben  bastonati  i 
Fmncesi  da  nostro  Otflo.  i.     Have  a  little  patience,  my  good  Sir, 
the  French  will  soon  be  well  drubbed  by  our  Charles/   The  lodghig 
here  was  not  extraordinary ;  but  in  return,  our  bill  in  the  rooming  was 
pretty  moderate.   We  shall  hereafter  have  an  opportunity  of  saying 
•oawthing  of  the  Dutchy  of  Camiola. 


SECT.  II. 

4  Jamrmef  from  Goritia  to  Lanback^  or  LMana^  the  MetropoUt  cf 

Camiola. 

HAVING  seen  every  thing  remarkable  in  Goritia,  we  made  the 
nectssaiy  dispotitiuiis  for  leaving  that  pUce ;  and,  amongst  other  thingp, 
sgreed  with  the  post-mtster.  for  three  horses  to  each  of  our  post-chaiies, 
and  two  more  for  two  English  servants  that  attended  us.  We  had  be> 
«det  these  a  Swiss ;  but  he  rode  with  one  of  us,  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
pi«t»chaise.  It  is  worthy  observation,  that  a  gentleman,  who  travels  in 
own  chaise,  is  obliged  to  take  the  same  number  of  pc«t-horset 
through  the  empire,  that  he  sets  out  with  iicon^  Goritia.   So  that,  if 
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the  post*master  there  insists  npon  his  having  font  hdtiet,  he  will  be 
saddled  with  that  number,  every  post,  throughout  the  empire;  if  thm 
onlyi  then  three  will  afterwards  suffice.  Though  there  are  instances  of 
four  horses  being  imposed  upon  a  traveller,  who  had  before  bot  thre^ 
when  the  roads  render  it  necessary.  But,  in  such  a  case,  when  thqr 
become  better,  the  fourth  hone  is  taken  off.  From  Goritia  to  Viennay 
wa  paid  fifteen  grosse,  that  is,  forty-five  creutsers,  or  karantaoii  ■ 
horse  per  post,  and  eight  grosse  per  post  to  each  of  our  postiglioni.  la 
order  to  meet  with  the  better  entertainment  this  lent  season,  we  gave  a 
Venetian  physician  a  zeccbin,  to  certify,  under  his  hand,  that  we  wm 
all  in  a  sickly  condition,  and  could  not  live  without  flesh;  though  oar 
countenances  rendered  this  very  improbable.  However,  as  it  happened, 
we  had  no  need  of  such  a  certificate;  the  inns  all  akmg  the  road^ 
without  producing  it,  not  scrupling  to  supply  us  with  whatever  pro- 
visions we  desired.  The  wine  in  Goritia,  which  is  white,  is  of  quite  a 
different  taste  from  any  we  met  with  in  Italy;  but  bears  some  remem- 
blance  to  that  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Mozelle.  The  meat  is  good,  and 
the  cookery  sufficiently  elegant,  though  different  both  from  the  French 
and  the  Italian. 

All  points  relating  to  our  journey  being  settled,  and  the  horses  ready, 
we  took  our  leave  of  Goritia,  March  2,  O.  S.  early  in  the  morning; 
and  set  out  for  LAubach,  or,  as  the  Italians  call  it,  Lubiana«  About 
nine  o'clock  we  reached  Cxerniza,  a  small  town,  or  village,  which 
terminates  the  first  post.    Though  this  post  must  be  allowed  a  long  one, 
the  country,  through  which  we  passed,  being  a  plain,  appeared  agree- 
able enough ;  but  the  road  in  some  parts  was  very  rough.    It  deserves  to 
be  here  remarked,  that  the  gentleman  who  wrote  this  account,  though 
he  tried  several  times,  could  not  pronounce  the  word  Csemtaa  as  our 
postiglioni,  who  were  natives  of  Carniola,  did.    This  was  owing  to  the 
power  of  Czy  which  an  Englishman's  organs  of  speech  will  not  permit 
him  exactly  to  utter.    It  seems  to  be  a  sound  of  a  middle  nature  betwixt 
those  of  S  H  and  C  H,  in  the  English  words  shoe  and  cherry.  The 
Sclavonians,  Hungarians,  Bohemians,  and  Moravians  begin  several  of 
their  proper  names  with  Cz«  as  Czema,  Czaslaw,  Czacki,  Czemin, 
Caechorod,  &c.  in  some  of  which  they  pronounce  it  not  very  difierently 
from  the  people  of  Carniola.    The  complex,  or  compound,  consonant 
Cz  properly  belongs  to  the  Hungarians,  who  have  a  character  equivalent 
to  it  in  their  old  Hunnic,  or  Hunno-Scythian,  alphabet.   This  we  learn 
from  the  famous  *  Matthias  Belius,  in  his  curious  treatise,  intituled^  De 
Mere  LUeratura  Hunno-Scythica  Exercitatio;  to  whom,  for  farther 
satisfaction  on  this  head,  we  refer  our  ingenious  and  inquisitive  readers 
From  Czerniza  we  went  to  Pipaco,  a  considerable  village,  where  fresh 
post-horses  arc  taken  in.    The  Italians  call  this  village  Pipaco,  and 
Vipaco,  the  Camioleze  Vipava,  and  the  Germans  Wipach.    It  was 
formerly  a  large  and  populous  city,  subject  to  its  own  prince,  or,  at 
least,  possessed  by  a  family  who  derived  ibeir  surname  from  it.  After* 
wards  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Count  Osterwicz,  whose  family  was 
one  of  the  noblest  in  Carinthia.    In  i487f  the  Emperpr  Frederic  I 
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m%it  >  present  of  it  to  Leonard  Count  Herberstein;  and  with  that 
fimily  it  remained  for  some  time.  The  Turks  pillaged  Wipach,  and  all 
tbe  adjacent  country,  in  1478 ;  and  the  Venetians  took  it  by  surprise, 
in  J 508.  It  stands  upon  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  first  issues 
bom  a  neighbouring  craggy  mountain.  This  rirer  b  the  celebrated 
Fngiditt  of  the  antients,  taken  notice  of  by  Peutinger  s  table,  the 
Itlnmry  of  Antoninus,  and  Claudian.  It  has  been  rendered  famous  by 
m  freat  victory  obtained,  in  a  most  wonderful,  and  even  miraculous, 
Mnaer,  over  the  tyrant  Eugenius,  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  A.  C. 
99^  This  victory  has  been  minutely  describctl  by  Ruffinus,  Orosius, 
Socrates,  Sosomen,  Jornandes,  and  Claudian;  the  last  of  which 
aQtbon,  in  his  description  of  it,  breaks  out  into  the  following  moat 
beautiful  exclamation ; 

O  nimium  dilecte  Deo,  cui  fundit  ab  antris 
JEolus  armatas  hyemes,  cui  militat  sether, 
Et  conjurati  veniunt  in  claasica  venti! 
ji^nMt  rubuere  nives,  ic  Frigidui  amnis 
Mutatis  fumavit  aquis,  turbaque  cadentum 
Staret,  ni  rapidus  juvisset  flumina  sanguis* 

It  b  lemtcd  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Camian  Alps,  or,  as  the  natives 
term  thm«  the  Csalin  Mountains.  Count  Lanthieri  has  a  fine  palace 
here.  All  the  adjacent  country  is  famous  for  the  pleasant  and  generous 
wliie  it  produces.  Between  Csemiza  and  Pipaco,  which  are  distant 
shout  two  German  miles,  we  passed  through  a  village,  and  crossed  a 
little  river.  The  village  stood  on  the  river.  The  name  of  the  former, 
oar  postiglione  informed  us,  was  Aiduschns,  or  Adushna,  and  of  the 
latter  Fouble.  Besides  Adushna  and  theFouble,  nothing  meriting  our 
attention  occurred  this  post. 

The  next  post*town,  or  village,  we  came  to  was  called  Resderda, 
which  made  no  very  great  figure.  The  road  was  rough  and  mountain-. 
Otts,  and  the  post  pretty  long. 

Prom  Resdorda  to  Pianino  is  one  post,  two  German  miles  long.  The 
Germans  and  Carniolesc  call  Pianino  Plania.  It  stands  upon  the  river 
Alben,  about  a  German  mile  from  Logatiz,  or  Logitsch.  As  this  last 
place  is  a  poftt  from  Vemich,  Pianino  must  be  a  post  and  half,  or  at 
least  a  very  long  pott,  from  that  village,  as  will  appear  to  every  person 
who  consults  the  map  of  Carniola.  Here  we  staid  an  hour,  to  refresh 
oarselves  and  our  servants,  having  all  of  us  been  pretty  much  fatigued 
by  the  badness  uf  tbe  road,  the  two  last  posts.  We  met  in  this  place, 
though  a  village  of  no  gn>at  note,  a  glass  of  very  good  wine,  which  not 
a  little  raised  our  drooping  spirits.  The  wheels  of  the  post-chaises  had 
considerably  suflered,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  have  them  greased  here, 
which  cost  us  ten  grossc*,  or  half  a  florin.  We  took  a  post  chaise  for  our 
two  English  servants  at  Resderda,  and  another  here;  which  having  done, 
we  immediately  proceeded  on  our  journey. 

Nothing  remarkable  occurred  betwixt  Plunino  and  Vemich,  the  next 
place  that  furnished  us  with  post  horses  and  a  chaise  for  our  servants. 
The  Carniolese  and  German  name  of  Vemich  is  Frames.   The  town 
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ftaads  upon  the  river  FrenicZy  and  not  far  from  its  BOUTce.  Veniicli, 
the  Italian  name  of  Franicz,  confirms  what  we  hare  before  observed  in  * 
relation  to  the  power  of  the  complex  Camiolian  consonant  cs.  Vemidk 
is  a  small  town,  or  village*  eminent  for  nothing,  as  fiir  as  we  coold 
learn,  but  being  situate  on  the  post  road.  We  staid  about  half  an  hour 
here;  and  then,  after  having  had  our  wheels  greased  again,  set  out  Ibr 
Laubach,  or  Lubiana.  We  paid  our  servants  postigliooe,  the  two  pro- 
ceding  posts,  20creutxers,  orkarantani,  per  post. 

The  road  is  excessively  bad  from  Vemich  to  Lubiana.  Therefora 
some  passengers  ch  use  to  go  by  water  from  the  former  to  the  latter  of 
these  places;  which  they  may  easily  do,  by  means  of  the  rivers  Franics 
and  Laubach.  The  post  between  Vemich  and  Lubiana  consists  at 
least  of  three  German  miles.  We  entered  Laubach  about  an  hour  before 
sun  set;  and  found  the  landlord  of  the  Black  Horse,  where  we  put  up, 
very  obliging  and  agreeable.  From  what  has  been  observed,  our  readers 
will  easily  collect  the  number  of  posts  between  Goritia  and  Laubach  t» 
be  as  follow: 

From  Goritia  to  Czemiaa,  one  post,  three  German  miles. 
From  Czemiza  to  Pipaco,  or  Wipach,  one  post. 
From  Wipach  to  Resderda,  one  post. 
Fnom  Resderda  to  Pianino,  or  Plania,  one  post 
From  Plania  to  Franicz,  or  Vemich,  one  long  post. 
From  Vemich,  or  Franicz,  to  Laubach,  three  German  miles. 
Laubach,  the  metropolis  of  Camiola,  in  Latin  Labacwm^  is  called  bf 
the  natives  Lubiana,  by  the  Germans  Laybach  and  Laubach,  and  br 
the  Italians  Lubiana.    It  stands  upon  a  river  of  the  same  name,  in  N. 
Iat.i6  deg.  10  min.  and  long.  38  deg.  40  min.  about  27  German  miles 
south  of  Gratz,  the  capital  of  Stiria.    It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  hat 
six  gates,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river  Laubach,  that  rank 
through  it.   That  river  moves  so  slowly  here,  that  its  motion  is  scarce 
discernable,  till  it  comes  to  a  descent  a  little  farther,  down  which  it 
rushes  with  great  rapidity  into  the  Save.    It  seems  to  be  the  Nauportos 
of  Pliny  and  Strabo.   According  to  the  German  writers,  who  have 
probability  on  their  side,  Laubach  occupies  the  same  spot  of  ground  that 
the  antient  Amona,  Hsemonia,  or  Hemona,  did ;  though  it  cannot  be 
said  to  have  put  on  the  form  of  a  city  till  the  year  14 1 6.   The  inhabit- 
ants  then  erected  a  slight  sort  of  wall  round  it,  which  was  afterwards 
strengthened  and  improved  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  iV.  in  1475,  to 
secure  it  against  the  insults  and  excursions  of  the  Turks.   This  being 
afterwards  demolished,  the  city  remained  without  a  wall  from  the  year 
1520,  to  the  year  1553,  when  the  citizens  built  a  new  ooo  much 
stronger  than  the  former,  adding  to  it  several  bulwarks,  and  ditches 
excavated  within,  still  extant;  which  made  it  look  like  a  regular  for- 
tification.  The  greatest  part  of  the  ex  pence  of  this  necessary  work  was 
defrayed  by  Ferdinand  1.  King  of  the  Romans.   There  is  appertaim'ng 
to  the  city  a  ducal  castle,  or  palace,  of  great  extent,  seated  on  the  top 
of  a  hill,  covered  with  a  wood  that  is  always  green.   This  Fortezza  is  a 
place  of  considerable  strength,  being  fortified  by  a  single  solid  wall 
towards  the  east,  and  with  a  triple  one  in  some  other  parts,  which,  at 
yrostnt,  eems  very  antique.   That  the  ancient  ^mona  either  stood 
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whm  Uie  modem  Laubach  at  present  does,  or  at  a  yeiy  small  dbtanct 
ham  the  spot  taken  up  by  it,  may  be  collected  from  several  stones,  witli 
Latin  inscriptions  upon  them,  dug  up  at  Laubach.  If  we  admit  the 
former  notion,  Laubach  may  vye  with  most  cities  of  Europe,  in  point 
of  antiqiiity ;  since,  according  to  Zosimus  and  Spzomen,  £moi>a  was 
fasilt  by  tbe  Argonauts,  in  their  return  from  their  Asiatic  expedition* 
In  this  case,  Laubach  will  be,  at  least,  four  hundred  years  older  thaii 
Home. 

At  for  the  churches  herp,  if  we  include  those  in  the  suburbs,  they  are 
Ihtrteen  in  number.    1,  The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  said  tq 
km  been  built  long  before  the  year  13S6,  by  some  sailors  and  fishef- 
mes ;  which  is  probable  enough,  since  being  burnt  down  that  year,  it 
was  afterwards  rebuilt  and  adorned  with  many  altars.    2.  1  lie  churcli 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  annexed  to  the  house  of  the  knights  of  the 
Tewtnnic  order,  built  in  the  form  of  across,  and  supposed  to  stand  upoii 
ike  ruins  of  the  walls  of  the  anticpt  ^mona.    S.  The  church  of  the 
Bf  iDorites,  called  the  church  of  the  glorious  assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.   The  foundations  of  this  were  first  laid  in  the  year  1  i03,  upoo 
IIm  ruins  of  another  built  in  1073.   4.  The  church  of  the  JesuitSi 
itmoded  in  the  year  159C,  a  large  account  of  wl^ich  has  been  given  by 
IIm  Bfmm  Valvasor.    Before  the  front  of  it  b  a  beautiful  and  spacious 
am,  on  one  side  of  which  stapds  the  Jesuits  College,  and  on  the  other 
asde  their  Gymnasium,  where  all  kinds  of  polite  literature  are  ci^ltivatedi^ 
•s  likewise  moral  theology.   The  scholars  here  are  divided  into  sem^ 
acboola.  This  Gymnasium  has  a  very  large  Auditorium,  which  i|  grace4 
with  a  noble  Theatre.   We  were  told,  that  the  schools  are  always  ex- 
tfemely  full  of  scholars;  and  that  the  Jesuits  took  care  of  their  education, 
Opposi  te  to  the  Jesuits  chqrch  there  is  a  brazen  colossus  of  the  immaculate 
virgin  standing  on  a  marble  base,  the  four  comers  of  which  arc  adorned 
the  sutues  of  Joseph,  St.  (xopold,  St.  Ignatius,  and  St  Francif 
vier.    5.  The  church  of  St.  James,  which  is  large,  but  not  of  a  ve|y 
high  antiquity.    6.  The  litt)e  church  of  St  Elizabeth  ^adjoining  to  ik^ 
Wxpital,  which  roust  be  very  i|ntient,  since  it  vfas  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1SS6.    7.  The  church  of  St.  Frideljne,  which  the  common  people  cal^ 
the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  because  on  that  saint's  day  they  annually 
celel»rate  its  dedication  with  great  solemnity.    8.  The  church  of  Sf» 
Florian,  built  by  the  charitable  contributions  of  pious  persons  since  the 
^r  l650,  when  a  great  part  of  the  city  ^bs  laid  in  ashes.    9.  The 
church  of  St  George,  within,  and  appi  rtaining  to,  the  castle  or  citadd. 
10.  The  church  and  convent  of  the  Austin  Friars  in  the  suburbs,  con- 
SPcrated  in  the  year  l66g.    1 1 .  The  church  of  St.  Joseph,  together  with 
the  convent  of  di»ca|ceated  friars,  built  by  the  Prince  of  E^nberg  in 
1657.  The  church  and  convent  of  the  Capuchins,  founded  and  endowed 
by  Ferdinand  II,  when  Archduke  of  Austria.    At  the  foundation  of 
this  church  and  monastery,  Anno  1607,  1  homas  Chron,  Bishop  of 
Laubach,  laid  the  first  stone.   Tl^e  building  was  finished  the  summer 
following,  and  consecnUed  with  great  solemnity,  20,000  men,  under 
500  baoners,  from  ail  parts  of  Camiola,  Stiria,  find  Carinthia,  attending 
that  cmmony.    IS.  The  church  of  St  Peter,  one  of  the  oldest  im 
this  place,  and  verv  large.    Jhcrt  is  exunt  a  list  of  ail  the  pastors  of 
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this  church,  from  the  year  1385,  to  the  present  time.   It  will  be  proper 

likewise  to  observe  here,  that  there  is  in  Laubach  a  religions  liouae, 

or  nunnery,  belongtne  to  the  virgins  of  Santa  Clara,  founded  by  one 

Michael  Hiller,  in  1048. 

Laubach  has  likewise  other  elegant  edifices,  that  deserve  the  attention 

of  every  curious  traveller;  the  principal  of  which  are  the  following: 
1.  The  Dotnus  Provincialise  Comitium,  or  province-house,  where  the 

states  of  the  province  meet,  and  have  their  Comitia.  The  states  consist 
of  four  orders :    The  first  or  ecclesiastical,  composed  of  the  bishops  of 

Laubach,  Frcisingen,  Brixen,  Pedena,  and  Trieste,  besides  some  beads 
of  religious  houses,  and  canons  of  the  cathedral  church;  the  second 
made  up  of  princes,  counts,  and  barons;  the  third  formed  of  knigbts, 
or,  as  some  of  the  German  writers  stile  them,  provincials;  and  the 
fourth  consisting  of  the  judges  of  ducal  cities.  2.  The  Town-hall,  built 
in  14S4,  in  the  room  of  another  erected  in  the  old  market-place,  about 
the  year  12d7>  3.  Three  noble  armories;  the  two  first,  belonging  to 
the  Emperor  and  the  province,  stand  upon  the  hill  when*,  the  castle  it 
seated,  separate  from  all  other  buildings;  but  the  third,  appertaining  to 
the  citizens,  has  its  situation  in  the  town.  4.  The  houses  of  several  of 
the  Carniolian  nobility  residing  here,  which  are  built  in  a  very  el^ant 
taste.  Here  is  likewise  a  printing-press,  from  whence  many  curious  and 
learned  pieces  have  been  sent  out  into  the  world.  Laubach  was  made  a 
bishopric  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  IV.  in  146 1,  who  first  invested  with 
the  episcopal  dignity  there  Sigismund  de  Lam  berg,  constituting,  at  the 
same  time,  for  his  assistance  and  the  support  of  his  dignity,  a  provost,  a 
dean,  and  ten  canons.  The  following  year  Pope  Pius  IL  declared  tbis 
see,  made  up  of  several  districts  formerly  belonging  to  those  of  Saltsbuig 
and  Aquiloia,  free  from  all  patriarchal  and  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction. 
From  the  foundatitm  of  this  see  to  the  Ix^nning  of  the  present  century, 
LAubach  h$is  had  thirteen  bishops  princes  of  the  holy  Roman  empire. 

Laubach  has  produced  many  learned  men,  and  among  the  rest 
Joannes  LudovicusSchonleben,  S.  T.  D.  Apostolic  Prothonotary,  who 
published  an  ingenious  piece,  intitled  Camiola  Jntiqua  et  Nata^  being 
an  essay  towards  a  natural,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  Camiola, 
in  l681;  and  Joannes  Weichardus  Valvasor,  who  pnnted  another 
curious  piece  intitled  Gloria  Camiolcs  ExpUcata,  being  a  great  improve* 
ment  of  the  former,  in  1 689.  Both  these  pieces  were  printed  at 
Laubach,  and  do  honour  to  the  place.  Many  ancient  Latin  inscrip- 
tions are  found  ac  Laubach,  as  above  observed,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  city.  Some  of  these  have  been  described  by  Lazius ;  but  a 
much  greater  number  of  Schonleben,  who  frequently  censures  Lazius, 
and  rectifies  his  mistakes.  The  principal  tongue  spoken  here  is  the 
Carniolian,  which  is  a  dialect  of  the  Sclavonic ;  though  the  Ctotmui 
and  Italian  are  very  well  understood.  It  is  no  wonder  the  Camioliaa 
complex  consonant  cz  should  be  of  Hungarian  extraction,  since  the 
Avarrs  and  Huns,  the  progenitors  of  the  Hungarians,  were  formerly 
in  possession  of  this  country.  The  wine  here  is  generous  and  good,  and 
exactly  answers  the  character  Valvasor  gives  of  the  wine  of  Camiola. 

Our  landlord  here  wa^  a  chearful  agreeable  person,  and  a  man  of 
very  good  sense  and  understanding.    He  talked  Italian  with  great 
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foeiicy*  and  Latin  tolembly  well.  In  these  languages  the  gentleman 
wiK>  praned  this  account  conversed  with  him,  and  asked  bira  many 
qacttioiis  relating  to  the  Dutchy  of  Carniola.  To  all  of  which  he  gave 
very  satisfactory  answers,  containing,  amongst  many  others,  the  follow* 
ing  particulars: 

Qoniola,  called  by  the  natives  Krainska  dcs  Kela,  at  different 
times  went  under  different  names.  This  was  occasioned  by  the 
vaiKHis  nations  that  inhabited  it,  who  had  various  appellations. 
The  principal  of  these  were  the  Aborigines,  Japydes,  Taurisci, 
PtoiKmes,  Norici,  Romani,  Vandali,  Gothi,  Hunni,  Avares,  Longo- 
bardi,  Slavi,  Franci,  &c.  The  air  in  general  is  good,  as  appean 
from  the  great  number  of  old  people  to  be  met  with  in  every  part  of  this 

C'nce;  most  of  whom,  that  are  near  an  hundred  years  of  age,  are 
y,  rabuet,  and  strong.  However,  in  the  several  parts  of  it,  the 
air  varies  extremely,  insomuch  that  in  some  of  them  peaches  and  grapes 
we  ripe,  when  cherries  are  scarce  so  in  others.  These  last  are  sometimes 
gathered  about  Michaelmas-day.  Neither  is  the  distance  betwixt  the 
places  where  peaches,  grapes,  and  cherries  arrive  at  maturity,  about 
the  same  time,  frequently  greater  than  three  German  miles,  tho'  this 
met  is  generally  covered  with  woods.  As  a  farther  argument  of  the 
salubrity  of  the  air  in  general  here,  it  may  also  be  observed,  that  many 
of  the  antient  people  abovementioned  seem  not  to  be  above  fifty  or  sixty 
yearn  old ;  and  that  there  are  more  births  than  burials  every  year  in 
CanMola.  llie  peasants  are  noted  for  their  vast  strength,  though  they 
live  in  a  very  sparing  abstemious  manner.  The  soil  in  many  parts  is  so 
iertile,  that  it  produces  two  crops  a  year ;  and  the  wine,  though  fine* 
Bavoured  and  generous,  as  limpid  as  water  itself.  The  poorest  people 
so  Carniola  drink  a  liquor  made  of  juniper-berries,  of  which  here  are 
incredible  quantities,  of  a  scarlet  colour,  such  as  those  that  grow  in 
Iftria.  Some  of  these  berries  are  however  black,  like  those  in  most 
lAher  countries.  The  weather  here  is  often  very  tempestuous;  and  the 
Camioleie  have,  almost  every  day  in  summer,  thunder  and  lightning, 
which,  with  the  violent  storms  of  hail  not  seldom  attending  them,  destroy 
annually  a  fifth  part  of  the  corn  and  fruits  of  the  earth.  This  bavock 
the  vulgar  attribute  to  the  malevolence  of  witches  and  wizards,  without 
cnqoiring  into  the  natural  cause.  All  persons  of  taste  and  learning  in 
Carniola  have  in  high  esteem  the  piece  of  Baron  Valvasor,  intitled 
GUnim  Ducattu  Carmolct,  which,  they  say,  is  wrote  with  the  utmost 
tnitli,  accuracy,  and  exactness.  According  to  him,  in  the  year  1689, 
Carniola  contained  twenty-one  cities,  thirty-nine  towns,  above  four* 
thousand  villages,  and  two-hundred  fifty-four  castles;  not  including 
dme  places,  called  in  the  Carniolian  language  Tabor,  being  the  ruins 
of  Ibrtifications,  raided  in  the  mountains,  for  the  security  of  the  country 
ipinn  foreign  invaderi.  The  same  ingenious  gentleman  informs  us, 
that  this  dutchy  is  divided  into  five  parts,  Carniola  Superior,  Carniola 
lolerior,  Carniola  Media,  Carniola  Interior,  and  Portio  Istrensis,  or 
that  part  of  Istria  annexed  to  it.  Each  of  these  he  likewise  tells  us  is 
governed  by  a  proper  oflicer.  Here  are  also  several  baths,  called  by 
the  pec^le  of  the  country  ToplUz  ;  as  likewise  a  sort  of  beacons  on  the 
■KNintainsy  consittiog  of  heaps  of  wood  piled  on  oue  another,  to  give 
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tiotic»  of  the  kpproach  of  any  enemy,  and  particularly  of  tbe  Tiirkti 
who  formerly  made  irruptions  into  this  province.  The  fires  lighted  here 
Were  preceded,  or  attendcfd,  by  the  explosioii  of  several  mortars  placed 
tipoil  the  aforesaid  ,  heaps  of  wood*  in  order  the  more  e£RectiUlly  and 
expeditiously  to  alarm  the  coiintiry,  dhd  draw  together  the  people^ 
either  to  defend  themselves,  br  make  th.eir  escape  from  the  enemy* 
These  places  are  stilcd  by  the  Carniolexe  Kreutt,  br  CreuUfeUer.  Tlus 
region  b  very  mountainous,  and  therefore  more  capable  of  affording 
such  early  intelligence  tQ  the  natives  of  an  enem/s  approach;  The 
establish^  religiori  here  ik  the  Roman  Catholic,  though  the  tJsgokil 
brUsgoks,  obs^e  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  chdrch.  The 
men  among  the  Usgoks  esteem  it  honourable  to  defer  the  consuminatioo 
of  marriagp  four  or  five  years;  which  they  frequently  do.  Some  of 
Uiem  attain  to  an  extreme  old  age,  of  which  Valvasor  mentions  one,  who 
died  a  little  before  the  year  1689)  aged  124  years.  But  he  was  ibqcIi 
younger  than  a  Turk,  who  died  in  the  castle  of  Perussith  about  1684, 
and  compleatcd  his  190th  year,  t^sgok  in  the  Sclavonian  langoage 
signifies  a  fugitive^  or  deserter,  this  people  having  fied  from  Turkey  litto 
Caimiola  near  two-hundred  years  ago.  Carniola  is  watered  by  seveiml 
Hvers,  and  some  of  note,  of  which  the  principal  is  the  Save.  Thcia 
abound  with  fish  of  various  kinds,  particularly  pikes,  or  jacks,  ao^ 
Hver  crabs.  Of  the  former  several  weigh  twen^^  thirty,  and  even  forty 
^unds ;  and  of  the  latter  many  are  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  long.  They 
also  produce  a  fish  called  Pfriiien,  so  extremely  small,  that  twen^  or 
thirty  of  them  may  he  swallowed  at  onCe ;  and  trouts  of  a  purple  coKmi) 
bften  twenty-five  pounds  weight.  As  for  the  woods  in  this  province) 
th^y  are  large  and  numerous,  and  harbour  ^  great  variety  of  animals; 
of  which  at  present  we  shall  mention  only  two  or  three  species.  There 
are  some  vipers  here  as  thick  as  a  lusty  man's  arm,  though  not  above 
three  spans  long.  Scorpions  are  found  under  the  large  stones  in  thes6 
Woodsy  and  particularly  those  on  the  Caniiah  Alps,  in  such  vast 
numbetSi  that  incredible  quantities  of  them  are  exported  from  hence 
into  foreign  cotkntries.  The  bramble- bushes  also  are  frequently  in  a 
manner  covered  with  a  small  lucid  worm,  about  an  inch  and  half  longi 
and  as  thick  as  a  goos^uill,  emitting  light  in  the  night  time  from  iti 
Whole  body^  and  not  from  one  particular  part  only,  as  glow-worms  do. 
There  is,  besides,  an  animal  that  lives  in  woods^  particularly  those  ton^ 
listing  chiefly  of  beech  trees^  pcculiat  to  this  country,  called  by  the 
Oermans  Pilich,  or  Bilch>  ahd  by  the  Camioleze  Pouh.  It  is  a  little 
bigger  than  a  dormoute,  bf  an  ash  colour,  and  not  unlike  a  squirreL 
It  lives  under  ground  all  the  winter  season,  and  has  no  other  nourish^ 
Inent,  whilst  id  that  situation,  than  what  it  receives  by  licking  a  certain 
stonev  But,  in  summer,  some  thousands  of  these  animals  issue  fie- 
quently  out  of  one  hblev  The  vulgar  think  that  they  are  drove  out 
from  thence  in  these  numbers  by  the  devil  to  feed,  who  fbr  this  purpose 
makes  use  either  of  the  sound  of  a  whip  or  a  whistle;  and  that  chiefly  on 
teibbath  daysv  &nd  other  holidays,  in  the  evening.  It  is  likewise  said^ 
that  this  infernal  shepherd,  at  their  first  appearance,  makes  an  indsioo 
In  one  of  their  ears,  in  birder  to  mark  them.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  ii 
tertain  such  an  incision  is  visible  in  every  one  of  these  creatuiesi  alter 
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H  baft  been  tome  time  out  of  its  bole;  wbereas  all  the  voong  ones  take^ 
in  tbe  hole,  tboogh  full  grown  and  advult,  have  nothing  of  that  kind 
ditcemible  upon  them.    Most  of  the  Camiolef  e  use  them  for  (bod,  tba 
kt  with  which  they  abound,  when  rightly  seasoned  with  salt,  rendering 
tbcm  very  elegant  and  delicious;  but  several  will  not  touch  them,  on 
account  of  the  vulgar  notion  above  mentioned.   They  likewise  make 
use  of  their  skins  or  furs  to  line  the  garments  which  they  wear  in  cold 
woitlMr.   They  cover  these  with  a  preparation  made  of  chalk  or  lime^ 
in  soch  a  manner,  that  they  appear  full  of  black  upots,  and  extremely 
bemaifoL    And  of  these  furs  they  sell  vast  numbers  to  the  DalmatianSp 
Torka»  Croats,  and  neighbouring  Germans.    The  bears,  stags,  and 
vUd  boars,  in  the  woods  of  Camiola,  are  said  to  be  larger  than  those 
met  with  in  any  other  part  of  Europe;  and  the  eagles,  many  of  which 
birds  are  found  here,  according  to  some,  are  of  such  an  enormous  site, 
IkmX  thcj  will  carry  in  their  talons  through  the  air  a  full  grown  sheep. 
There  are  likewise  here  numerous  flocks  of  pigeons  that  lie  concealed, 
iB  the  winter,  in  the  caverns  of  the  mountains,  but  at  the  first  appear- 
•ace  of  the  spring  fly  from  thence  by  myriads,  and  disperse  themselves 
til  over  the  countiy.    Many  of  the  stones  called  by  naturalists  glouo^ 
fdrm  are  produced  in  four  dbtricts  of  Camiola,  as  well  as  the  uUmd  of 
Helta,  ot  diflcrent  sif  es,  the  smallest  weighing  about  the  eighth  part  of 
sa  CKince,  and  the  largest  ten  ounces.   Considerable  quantities  also  of 
petrified  cockles,  oysters,  &c.  occur  in  several  places.  Valvasor  relatet| 
that  there  are  in  thb  region  thirteen  sorts  of  marble,  of  different  colours, 
socae  of  which  are  fiimy  variegated ;  but  several  of  the  natives  increase 
diis  number.    Many  of  the  glossopetrse  abovementioned  perfectly  re* 
scmble  a  viper^s  tongue,  and  some  of  them,  especially  the  largest,  are 
esteemed  as  great  curiosities.    The  iron  mines  here  it  will  be  sufficient 
just  to  mention ;  amongst  those  of  quicksilver,  or  mercury,  the  most 
iunoos  is  that  at  Idria,  described  by  Dr.  Pope,  Dr.  Brown,  and  Baron 
Valvasor,  which  was  first  discovered  in  the  year  1497.    For  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  famous  Lake   of   Circkniz,  or  Circknitz,  the  Palus 
Lofea  of  Strabo,  we  shall  beg  leave  to  refer  *  our  curious  readen 
a>  M.  Schonleben,  and  Baron  Valvasor;  and  in  the  mean  time 
observe,  that  the  subterraneous  fountains  and  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  place,  together  with  the  stormy  and  tempestuous  weather  above* 
menskxied,  will  enable  us  to  account  sufficiently  for  the  wonderful 
piuenomena  of  that  lake.    Sometimes  it  has  been  known  to  appear  and 
disappear  several  times  in  a  year;  and  at  otlier  times,  though  rarely,  to 
nrfliam  one,  (two,  three,  four,  or  even  five  years  together,  as  in  the 
year  l6i5,  &c.    The  town,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  stands 
about  six  German  miles  from  Laubach,  and  was  plundered  four  tiroes 
by  the  Turks,  between  the  years  1522  and  156*0. 

We  most  not  omit  observing  here,  that  our  hmdlord  seemed  to  pay 
foate  regard  to  what  Baron  Valvasor  has  related  of  the  Vampyres,  said 
lo  iafoit  some  parts  of  this  country.  These  Vampyres  are  supposed  to  be 
the  bodies  of  deceased  persons,  animated  by  evil  spirits,  which  come  out 
of  the  graves,  in  the  night  time,  suck  the  blood  of  many  of  the  living, 
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and  thereby  destroy  tbem.    Such  a  notion  will,  probably,  be  locked 
upon  as  fabulous  and  exploded,  by  many  people  in  England;  howevief^ 
it  is  not  only  countenanced  by  Baron  Valvasor,  and  many  Caroioleae 
noblemen,  gentlemen,  6cc.  as  we  were  informed,  but  likewise  acmallj 
embraced  by  some  writers  of  good  authority.    M.  Jo.  Henr  Zopfius, 
director  of  the  Gymnafium  of  *  lessen,  a  person  of  great  eruditioD,  luu 
published  a  dissertation  upon  them,  which  is  extremely  learned  mnd 
curious,  from  whence  we  shall  beg  leave  to  transcribe  the  followu^ 
paragraph :  "  The  Vampyres,  which  come  out  of  the  graves  iu  tk 
^  night-time,  rush  upon  people  sleeping  in  their  beds,  suck  out  all  diei] 
blood,  and  destroy  them.    They  attack  men,  women,  and  children, 
sparing  neither  age  nor  sex.    The  people  attacked  by  them  complaiii 
of  suffocation,  and  a  great  interception  of  spirits ;  after  Which,  the) 
"  soon  expire.    Some  of  them,  being  asked,  at  the  point  of  death,  whfti 
^  is  the  matter  with  them,  say  they  suffer  in  the  manner  just  delated 
from  people  lately  dead,  or  rather  the  spectres  of  those  people ;  tipdB 
which,  their  bodies,  from  the  description  given  of  them,  Ly  the  sick 
person,  being  dug*out  of  the  graves,  appear  in  all  parts,  as  tht*  noi- 
"  trils,  cheeks,  breast,  mouth,  &c.  turgid  and  full  of  blood.  Tbeii 
countenances  are  fresh  and  ruddy;  and  their  nails^  as  well  as  hair, 
"  very  much  grown.    And,  though  they  have  been  much  longer  dead 
than  many  other  bodies,  which  are  perfectly  putrified,  not  Uie  leait 
"  mark  of  corruption  is  visible  upon  them.   Those  who  are  destroyed 
by  themi  after  their  death,  become  Vampyres ;  so  that,  to  prevent 
so  spreading  an  evil,  it  is  found  requisite  to  drive  a  sta^e  Uiroii||k 
the  dead  body,  from  whence,  on  this  occasion,  the  blood  flows  as  if 
the  person  was  alive.    Sometimes  the  body  is  dug  out  of  the  grave, 
*'  and  burnt  to  ashes;  upon  which,  all  disturbances  cease*    The  Huo- 
"  garians  call  these  spectres  Pamgri,  and  the  Servians  Vampyres;  hot 
**  the  etymon,  or  reason  of  these  names,  is  not  khown.**   Vid.  Dissert, 
de  Vampyris  Serviensibus  quam  Suprero.  Numin.  Auspic.  Prsesid.  M. 
Joauj  Henr.  Zopfio  Gymnas.  Assind.    Direct,  public^  defend.  &c. 
Christ.  Frid.  Van  Dalen  Emroericens.  &c.  p.  (»,  7.  Du]sbiii|i 
ad  Rhenum,  Typis  Johannis  Sas,  Academiae  Typographic  Anfio 
MDCCXXXni. 

These  spectres  are  reported  to  have  infested  several  districts  d 
Servia,  and  the  bannat  of  Temeswaer,  in  the  year  1725,  and  for  sefcn 
or  eight  years  afterwards,  particularly  those  of  Mevadia,  or  Mesdii, 
and  P^rakin,  near  the  Morava.  In  1732,  we  had  a  relation  of  some 
of  their  feats  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cassovia ;  and  the  publick  prints 
took  notice  of  the  trag^ies  they  acted  in  the  bannat  of  TemeswaeTi  in 
the  year  1738.  Father  Gabriel  Rzaczynski,  in  his  natural  histoiTof 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  the  great  duchy  of  Lithuania,  pubUsoed 
at  Scndomir,  in  1721,  affirms,  that  in  Russia,  Poland,  and  die  great 

•  Essen  u  an  Imperial  city  in  the  dntchy  of  Ber(ii«»  that  enjoys  many  privilflfM  gnaled  it 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in  iSftS.  Here  is  a  noble  and  rich  nunnery*  fbaaded  by  Sc. 
Bishop  of  llildershmm.  abont  the  year  877 :  to  which  at  prMent  belongs  the  greatest  psft  « 
the  town,  together  with  several  large  manoors  in  the  neighboorbood.  The  revenoes 
first  settled  for  the  maintenance  of  fifty-two  nuns  and  twenty  canons;  but  these  nombenk*** 
sinee  been  retrenched.  8eme  time  since,  scarce  any  girls  were  admitted  into  the  umnutrjtj^ 
the  dauf^ters  of  barons,  and  othe-r  superior  nobility.  These  ladies  are  at  liber^  to  manyi  tt0 
they  plMM,  Hcrt  is  etoo  a  fiaa  Gymaasian  for  the  liberal  educadoa  of  youik. 
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Mdkf  of  lidroania^  dead  bodies,  actutled  by  infenwl  spirits^  lome- 
■Bfs  enter  peopled  houses  in  the  uight,  fall  upon  men,  women*  and 
children^  and  attempt  to  suffocate  them ;  and  that  of  such  diabolical  facts 
Us  coontrymen  have  several  very  authentic  relations.  The  Poles  call 
a  Bian's  body  thus  informed  Upicr,  and  that  of  a  woman  Upiert yea, 
L  e.  a  winged  or  feathered  creature ;  which  name  seems  to  be  dc-duced 
fnm  tht  surprising  lightness  and  activity  of  these  incarnate  demons. 
If  we  remember  right,  an  account  of  them  also,  from  Poland,  is  to  be 
md  with,  in  some  of  the  news-papers  for  l693,  perfectly  agreeing  with 
thow  of  the  Servian  Vampyres  given  us  b^  M.  Zopfius.  In  fine,  the 
Mioo  of  such  pestiferous  beings  has  prevailed  from  time  immemorial 
over  a  great  part  of  Hungary,  Scrvia,  Camiola,  Poland,  &c.  as  is 
*  evinced  by  several  authors  in  conjunction  with  the  aforesaid  M. 
Zopfini.  To  which  we  shall  beg  leave  to  add,  that  the  antient  Greeks 
ako  scan  to  have  been  firmly  persuaded,  that  dead  bodies  were  some- 
tines  acted  b^  evil  spirits,  as  appears  from  a  fragment  of  Phlegonf. 
Mdtlier  is  thu  opinion,  however  it  may  be  ridiculed  by  many  people, 
altogether  without  foundation ;  since  the  Supreme  Being  majf  make 
wicIdmI  spirits  his  instruments  of  punishment  here,  as  well  as  plagues, 
wars,  fiamioes,  &c.  and,  that  he  actuallu  has  done  so,  is  sufficiently 
apparent  from  |  scripture,  to  omit  what  has  been  said  on  this  head  by 
soase  of  the  most  eminent  profane  authors.  ^ 

Before  we  take  leave  of  the  city  of  Laubach,  it  will  be  proper  to 
ahaerve,  that,  though  the  bulk  of  the  people  there  speak  the  Camiolian 
or  Sclmvonian  tongue,  and  have  some  customs  peculiar  to  themselves, 
ihej  agree  in  most  points  with  the  other  Germans.  All  the  people  of 
Maion  tcod  distinction  speak  German  fluently  and  purely. — Laubach 
was  taken  by  Ottocar,  King  of  Bohemia,  in  ;  and  attacked  in- 
dectnally  by  the  Turks  in  f472  and  1484.  Albert,  Archduke  of 
Austria,  likewise  failed  in  his  attempt  upon  it,  in  J  441.  The  streets 
aie  not  very  broad,  nor  the  houses  grand ;  though,  every  thing  con- 
ed,  it  may  be  esteemed  a  fine  city.  Here  we  lay,  for  the  first 
betwixt  two  feather  beds  ;  which  threw  the  writer  of  this  account 
}  so  violent  a  sweat,  that  he  had  scarce  any  rest  all  night,  and  found 
Uanelf  extremely  faint  the  next  morning.  Many  of  the  Germans, 
however,  like  this  sort  of  lodging;  though  it  is  very  disagreeable,  for 
the  most  part,  to  gentlemen  of  other  nations. 

•  Mmn  ftallMrt  ahg^t  hm  b«  promoted,  but  we  shftH  mttnt  ommItm  with  Um 
iMiifcu    F.  GtMcuTs.  I.  io  BTtn.  AUmm.  it  P.  0»br.  RjMsyiuU,  U  HiU.  Vut.  Cwios. 
Eiia-  rolM  MfB.  DMftt  lituaa.  uoeunmqM  ProrincUr.  m  Tract.  SO  dnu.  p.  SS5. 

^'^^nJejMM.'TreUiaB.  d«  X«h.  adoiirabU.  cap.  1 . 

I  aatOUMTt  Dinertatioa  «pea  good  ud  bod  AnfeU,  proAxod  to  hit  Commtat  Ott  SI. 
Lm»i  a*  aloo  kit  Btblkol  DktioMry,  at  tho  word*  Aogolt.  Demon*  Devil,  Diobolw,  SoUa,  Sm« 
Mmv  mw  ■igtal  So  prodoctd  od  this  occoeioB ;  bat  the  roUowinf  will  be  eofieteot  to  pro«» 
wtal  to  hiM  odvMMOd.  Piela  Uxriil.  49.  Job.  chop.  i.  Motth.  chop.  xii.  SS--SS. 
Ibrh,  chM.ii.  T.SS-OI.    Ukt,  chap.  li.  v.  Chap.  liii.  t.  10.    AeU,  chM.  jds. 

«.ts-n. 
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Duicky  €f  Stiria, 
MS. 

KEVKft   BSrORB  PUBLI8HXO* 

SECT.  III. 

THE  post-horses  we  took  at  Laubach  carried  ns  to  a  irilbife  calM 
by  the  ^  natives,  Paotpois,  and  by  the  Grermans,  Podbetsch.  Tliii 
teems  to  be  the  Popetsch  of  Mercator ;  and  if  so,  that  author  his 
placed  it  too  near  the  Save.  About  a  German  mile  from  Lnbach»  we 
passed  the  Save,  at  Porator,  over  a  very  large  wooden  bridge.  Poiator 
IS  a  place  of  so  little  note,  that  it  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  the 
maps  of  Camiola.  About  half  a  German  mile  from  Porator  we  also 
passed  the  river  Febtrics,  which  has  its  source  in  a  neig^bouri^ 
ridge  of  mountains  that  seems  to  separate  Camiola  from  CarintUa. 
These  mountains  we  take  to  be  the  same  with  those  called  by  Baran 
Valvasor  the  mountains  of  Feistrics,  which,  according  to  him,  are  the 
highest  in  Camiola.  Some  of  them  he  affirms  to  be  ten  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy- four  geometrical  feet  high.  The  most  fiunoos 
mountains  of  Camiola  taken  notice  of  by  the  antients  were  Carvanci, 
Carusadius,  Cetius,  Ocra,  Albius,  Phlygpulius,  Alpius,  and  Picii» 
whose  respective  situations  are  determined  with  great  accuracy  li|y 
Valvasor.  Cetius  in  particular,  according  to  him,  is  a  long  chara  off 
mountains  extending  from  Laubach  to  Vienna;  though  the  distance 
between  these  two  cities  is  above  fifty  German  miles,  of  whic^  Mount 
Kalenberg  is  a  part  The  country  between  Laubach  and  Podbetsch 
was  pleasant  enough,  several  species  of  flowers  appearing  in  some  parts 
of  it,  as  forerunners  of  the  spring.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  obeervs 
on  this  occasion,  that  a  vast  variety  of  flowen  is  found  in  Camida; 
that  region  producing  at  least  thirty-five  different  species  of  anemoneTi^ 
eighteen  or  twenty  of  mnunculus*s,  and  above  seventy  of  hyacinths. 
We  paid  for  passing  the  Save  and  the  Feistrics  about  half  a  floria. 
Podbetsch  is  near  two  German  miles  and  a  half  from  Laubach,  andu 
place  that  makes  no  great  figure.  Here  we  staid  about  an  boaf, 
greased  our  chaises  wheels,  took  fresh  horses,  and  then  set  out  for  Sea 
Osgualdo,  the  next  post-town. 

Nothing  curious  or  remarkable  presented  itself  to  our  view  thh 
post.  We  were  drawn  up  the  hill  of  San  Osgualdo,  which  is  veiv 
high  and  steep,  by  oxen.  This  cost  us  fifteen  grosse,  and  pretty 
fatigued  us.  The  Emperor^s  postiglioni  here,  as  well  as  in  the  oth^ 
hereditary  dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria,  have  string  goins 
ihdr  shoulders,  to  which  their  horns  are  &stehed,  striped  with  black 
and  yellow.   They  are  all  in  this  country  extremely  strong  and  hail 

*  CaniioU  bekmged  to  ScUtooIa,  befor«  it  was  annezrd  \m  th«  dominiost  of  tlM  Ro«m  of 
AostrU ;  Md  even  M  this  d»j  the  Ungnafe  of  that  cooDtrj  is  a  dialect  of  the  SclavoaiaB,  aid 
the  Caraioleae  in  almost  all  points  resemble  tlie  Sclavoniaos  much  more  than  the  Qmnagu 
For  which  retioo  wt  here  distiagvish  between  Um  Canuoleee  ud  the  Oermau. 
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■k  Mol  only  tbe  mtiglioU,  tot  almort  ill  m  h  a 
in,  WW  Ibr<ap8,  like  the  Craetft  and  Sclnmutm,  ind  not 
•  Ho^kgvMuii,  RiMlani,  and  Pbkt.  No j  a  gmt  port  of  tho 
nMian  women  Ukewiie  wear  sodi  caps.  Siui  Oigoaldo  ie  a 
■MnraUe  pUce»  and  elandt  on  the  borden  of  the  coon^  of 
After  having  staid  heie  about  an  hoar,  we  set  ont,  with  mh 
hrRua. 

irAomFiranc,  we  sawanobdisk,  oroolOmlH  standing  on  tto 
I  of  the  highway,  with  two  Latin  imcriptioot  upon  it.  Thii^ 
Irid^  served  for  a  boundary  to  Camiola  and  Stiria,  on  that  side» 


aljplioiss  beii^  long^  we  did  not  take  then  down  in  writing, 
il  tte  bsgpAning  of  one  of  them»  it  appeared,  that  the  obdisk 
in  Older  tu  nolify  to  paagtyw  when,  and  by  whom,  tee 


_  -J  nolify  L.  ^  ^  ,     ,  

^  and  brought  to  dwt  perfection  in  which  travelers 
Jo.  Casp,  Count  Cobentael,  sdvenor  of  Camiola, 
psi  Ifeis  important  work;  which  was  nnished  by  Wol^pag 
i  Count  Gallenberg^  a  succeeding  governor.  Severri  other 
ioanof  Osmiola  iie  likewise  mentioned  in  this  inscription,  via, 
lOoutStmsoldo,  who  iss^kd  IVwIor  ef  Ioomi  Icnmt,  Franck 
p  Count  Aver^MTg  Mardial,  £mcst  Ferdinand  Count  Saurau, 
hpu  Awe.  6ier.X80.d^  lfmM^  Bishop  of  Fedena,  &c.  As 
m  mad  the  whole  inscription,  we  cannot  my  any  thing  more 
ir  steut  it(  but  we  are  of  opinion,  that  thb  column,  or  obelisk, 
isi  In  dm  year  17SS,  when  the  Emperor  Charkt  VI.  visited 
[aniirh,  Ooritia,  Fiume,  and  Trieste;  for  then  the  roads  of 
Samiola,  &c.  were  rendered  more  commodious  than  ever  thejf 
sMair,  and  that  chiefly  at  the  expence  of  the  Oriental  company 

or  Frsnit,  stands  upon  tbe  river  Soano,  Saan,  or  Saana, 
iH  German  miles  from  San  Osgoaldo.  It  appertains  to  the 
if  GUey,  which  some  make  a  part  of  Stiria  At  Frant  there 
t  of  turnpike,  for  passing  thiougb  which,  with  our  three  post 
amd  two  single  hoTKS,  we  paid  three  grosse.  After  a  short  stay 
■  departed  for  Cilley,  or,  as  the  Italians  call  it,  Cila. 
\  nuns  to  Cilley  is  a  very  long  post,  at  least  three  German  miles. 
I  these  two  places  is  a  village  called  Saxenfeld,  where  there  is  a 
Mur  the  Suami.  The  country  between  Frans  and  Cilley  is  a  &ie 
i  plain,  and  the  road  here  geod.  Before  we  leave  Cilley,  though 
Ml  at  present  make  any  considerable  figure,  our  readers  will 
aahort  dmcription  and  history  of  a  place  that  has  been  so 


or  Cilly,  the  Celek  of  Pliny,  and  the  Celia  of  Ptolemy,  is 
mAsnt  town,  seated  not  for  from  tbe  conflux  of  the  Saan  and  the 
Piny  and  Ptolemy  fix  its  situation  in  Noricum,  It  stands  at  a 
IslaMe  frum  the  borders  of  Sclavonia.  In  some  antient  inscrip* 
pshbhed  by  Velserus,  it  is  stiled  Celeia  Claudia,  probably  from 
m  aoecessor  to  Caligula.  In  othen,  published  by  tlie  same 
tl  m  called  a  tfarnqposn,  and  in  one  produced  by  nnvinius  it 
titk  of  Colonia.   It  is  fomous  for  the  birth  and  nmrtyrdom  of 


>  wiiUfi  Mrif  f»m  awty  of  0ai«y  >  •art  of  Cwtelklat  I 
tkm  94  Om  0«nMM  no^jnakm,  %m  l\  Vlioii  te-l 
iaTMb,l|SS.  |i«M&iie»fM«Bt» 
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St.  MaxiniSliany  in  the  year  S84»  according  to  SdiBDleben,  or,  i 
Megiser  will  have  it,  288.  On  the  place  where  he  was  baried,  stiad 
at  present,  a  little  out  of  the  town,  the  church  of  St.  MaximilMi 
Cilley  was  formerly  a  bishopric,  but  at  present  it  is  only  a  paiiah  aa 
archdeaconi^,  subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia.  The  city  wai  A 
stroyed  by  the  Bavarians,  but,  in  the  year  850,  rebuilt  by  one  Bnm 
or  Brino,  who  was  expelled  from  Moravia,  and  obtained  from  hm 
Duke  of  Bavaria  a  larg^  tract  of  ground  bordering  upon  the  Saan  ta 
the  Save.  This  tract  was  afterwards  dignified  with  the  title  of  th 
county  of  Cilley,  according  to  Mcgis^r;  who  rebUea,  diat  anodM 
Louis  of  Bavaria  created  Fridericus  k  Sanneck  Count  of  CiUey*  hi 
The  same  author  gives  us  a  series  of  the  counts  of  Cilley,  from  theahon 
mentioned  Fridericus  k  Sanneck  to  Udalricus,  who  lived  in  14S) 
This  Udalritus,  according  to  Megiser,  bearing  an  implacable  hatrai  t 
Ladislaus  and  Matthias  Corvinus,  thesous  of  the  famous  John  HuniiAe 
who  died  in  1456,  wrote  a  letter  to  George  despot  of  Servia,  h 
iather*in-]aw,  promising  therein,  that,  upon  his  arrival  at  Belg^ 
with  King  Ladislaus,  he  would  present  him  with  two  bowls  to  pli 
with,  meaning  the  heads  of  the  two  Corvini.  This  letter  was  interocfii 
by  a  servant  of  King  Ladislaus,  and  delivered  to  him  at  church,  oa  i 
Martin's  day,  who  thereupon  immediately  called  Udalricus,  being  Ik 
at  his  court,  to  him,  and  taxed  him  with  treason*  This  inoedH 
Udalricus,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  wounded  the  King  both  in  the  hsi 
and  the  head ;  who  likewise  drawing*  a  combat  ensued.  Bnt  the  Hi 
^rian  guard  coming  up,  Udalricus  was  dispatched,  though  for  soi 
time  he  defended  himself  very  bravely.  Udalricus  dying  without  iM 
as  soon  as  the  Elmperor  Frederic  IV.  heard  of  his  death,  he  seised 
Cilley,  which  fell  to  him  by  a  former  pact  or  convention  with  the  com 
of  that  name,  and  annexed  it  to  Stiria.  In  this  town,  which  at  pnH 
does  not  seem  to  consist  of  above  eighty  or  a  hundred  houses,  and  ■ 
hundred  inhabitants,  there  is  a' fine  convent  of  the  Minorites,  in  who 
church  the  old  counts  of  Cilley  are  buried.  At  a  small  distance  to 
the  town,  there  is  a  castle,  commonly  called  Ober-Cilley.  Mai 
monuments  of  antiquity  aie  shewn  here.  Considerable  quantitiei  < 
Roman  coins  are  dug  up  also  at  Ober-Cilley,  as  well  as  several  noaii 
of  human  bodies  of  an  enormous  size.  We  shall  conclude  our  acocM 
of  this  place  with  observing,  that  the  Turks  were  repulsed  in  an  eica 
sion  they  made  as  far  as,  Cilley,  with  great  leas,  by  Georgius  ab  Hcfhs 
stein,  in  1492  *. 

From  Cilley,  or  Cila,  we  went  to  Gonavits,  or  Gonawica,  about 
teen  German  miles  S.  of  Gratz.  Here  is  a  castle,  and  in  it  a  most  atn 
ordinary  fountain,  or  spring,  which,  according  to  Merianus  f,  mm 
either  rises  or  falls.  In  the  severest  wi  nter  it  is  hot,  and  in  the  most  bunii 
summer  cold.  The  Turks  penetrated  as  for  as  Gonawics,  in  the  ya 
1473*  Gonawics  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  in  a  fine  ieiti 
country,  and  seems  to  be  near  as  big  as  Cilley.  It  is  at  least  tbii 
German  miles  distant  from  that  place.  Here  we  staid  all  night,  aa 
found  the  air  extremely  piercing.   It  has  two  churches,  and  a  tohaabl 

•  PUa. lib.  tti.  ctp.  t8.  Ptol.  Ckogr-  I^b.  H.  cap.  13.  Veber.  to  Voaum.  per«g.  ScbJtaliki 
CVB.  Anti.  app.  era.  ff.  Mct.  s.  ig aUb,  MtfUv.  is  Au.CviB.  lib.  U.  cq». a.  Il  ali^ 
t  lunftMU  Hi  Xvpogr*  Sw. 
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issa  in  the  middle  of  it.  Gonawic^,  as  wdl  at  CiUev,  it  very 
li  stands  in  a  fine  open  country.  Our  provisiont  here  were 
It  we  had  a  bill  of  a  very  considerable  length  huided  to  us  in 
ia^  before  we  set  out.  The  lodging  we  met  with  at  Gonawica 
noUfimnt, 

on  between  Gonawics  and  Feistricz  is  a  thort  one,  and  the 
im  Feistrics  is  denominated  by  the  Germans  Windisch  Feistrici 
Bck  Veistricf ,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  another  place  so 
,  Camiolay  and  stands  upon  a  river  of  the  same  name.  This 
sis  oouice  near  the  tillage  of  Frauenheim,  about  a  German 
flst  W.  of  Feistrics,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Diave,  a  little 
,  of  the  bridge  thrown  over  tnat  river  at  Pettaw,  Feistrics  may 
knd  as  a  tolerable  good  town,  and  consists  of  one  long  street, 
■a  are  clean,  and  the  church  handsome  enough.  The  English 
m  fbnnerly  frequented  the  Bear  Inn  here;  but  they  have  of  late 
iu  opposite  to  it,  which  has  a  much  better  character.  After 
mod  ourselves  about  an  hour  at  Feistrics,  we  departed  fn>m 
md  continued  our  march  towards  Idarbui^g,  where  we  proposed 

t  we  arrived  at  Marburgh,  which  is  near  three  German  miles 
f  Wndisch  Feistrics,  we  passed  the  Drave,  over  a  fine  large 
BBtigiious  to  that  town.  Marburg,  or  Marchbur^  is  a  city 
mr  Stiria,  seated  on  the  northern  Imnk  of  the  Drave,  and  nine 
Miles  S.  of  Grats.   It  consists  of  some  hundred  of  houses,  and 

0  thousand  inhabitants,  as  we  collected  from  what  we  observed 
[W  houses,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants,  are  extremely  clean  and 
hb  city  was  formerly  governed  by  counts  of  its  own,  till  Ottocar 
miss  of  Stiria  *  obuined  it  of  Bernard  Count  of  Marburg.  It 
d  npon  by  Soliman  the  Magnificent,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  in 
1532 ;  but  he  soon  abandoned  it,  and  retired  with  his  forces  to 
U  The  wine  here  is  good,  and  the  glasses  the  natives  drink  it 
age;  from  whence  we  concluded  that  the  people  of  Marburg 
A  drinkers.  We  were  confirmed  in  this  notion  by  a  custom  they, 
m  many  of  the  other  Germans,  closely  adhere  to,  which  take  as 

When  any  company  call  for  wine  at  an  inn,  or  tavern,  it  is 
idy  brougpt  them,  and  the  drawer,  or  waiter,  fills  every  one  of 
oaaper ;  and  the  moment  that  is  drank  off,  he  fills  another;  and 
%  this  practice  till  the  wine  is  all  gone.  We  were  served  in  th*s 
and  upon  our  letting  the  waiter  know,  that  we  did  not  desire  so 
iHidauce,  but  would  rather  be  left  at  liberty  to  help  ourMlves; 
tdt  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  country  to  put  forward  the 
Us  manner,  and  therefore  ho  begged  we  would  be  served  as  other 
»  were.  There  arc  several  churches  here,  and  the  streets  are 
d  well  naved.  The  two  best  inns  in  Marburg  are  the  Spread 
id  the  Golden  Deer. 

too  Marburg  and  Elhmhausen,  the  next  post  town,  the  country 
OMMintainous.  This  may  be  deemed  a  long  and  tedious  post, 
g  of  three  German  miles.   Wc  paid  eight  ^rosse  for  being  drawn 

1  by  oxen.   Ehmhausen  stands  u|)on  the  river  Muer,  about  sis 

*  Sm  ScbonlabM  and  Lftftui. 
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or  seren  German  miles  from  the  borders  of  Honguy;  tmt  k  a  piatetifl 
no  great  note.  We  staid  but  a  short  time  here^  uviiig  two  Tety  kmgz 
posts  to  Gratf,  where  we  proposed  to  lie  this  night 
"  The  next  place  that  supplied  us  with  post  horses  is  called  WiUan^  m,^ 
as  many  of  the  Stirians  pronounce  it,  Wildon.   It  b  full  three  Oensai^ 
miles  N.  of  Ehmhausen,  and  stands  upon  an  eminence^  aa  dodi  Ehn*- 
hausen,  near  the  conflux  of  the  Kainach  at  the  M uer*   The  fiUage^ 
between  Ehmhausen  and  Wildan  are  Gamblich,  Wagna,  Seoeaii  near 
the  conflux  of  the  Lasnics  the  Sulm  and  the  Muer,  Leiboici^  anff 
Freybichl.   There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Muer  and  Wildan;  bcsidea 
which  we  know  nothing  of  the  place  veiy  remarkable.   The  traot  oo  tbe 
western  bank  of  the  Muer,  between  Ehmhausen  and  Wildan,  wai 
covered  with  a  beautiful  verdure^  and  appealed  teiy  agreesUe  la  Mm 
eye. 

From  Wildan  we  proceed  to  Grate,  and  arrived  there  pretty  lali^ 
The  distance  between  these  two  places  is  about  three  German  waSIa^ 
though  this  post  is  not  so  long  as  the  preceding.  ,  The  posts,  as  well  si 
the  miles,  from  what  we  have  observed,  between  Laubach  and  Gfiti^ 
our  readers  will  compute  in  the  following  manner; 

From  Laubach  to  Podbetsch,  or  Puotpoit,  two  German  mUes  anda 
halC 

From  Pootpoiz,  or  Podbetsch,  to  San  Osgualdo,  at  least,  two  Genaii 
miles. 

IVom  San  Osgualdo  to  Franz,  or  Franiz,  two  German  miks. 
From  Franz,  or  Franiz,  to  Cilley,  at  least,  three  Geimaii  miles. 
From  Cilley  to  Gonawicz,  or  Gonavitz,  at  least,  three  German  wSkL 
From  Gonawicz  to  Windisch  Feistricz,  two  German  miles. 
From  Windisch  Feistricz  to  Marbur^t,  three  German  miles. 
From  Marburg  to  Ehmhausen,  three  German  miles. 
From  Ehmhausen  to  Wildan,  or  Wildon,  full  three  German  miks. 
From  Wildan,  or  Wildon,  toGratz,  three  German  inilet. 

Gratz,  in  Latin  Grctdum^  the  capital  of  Stiria,  is  a  very  fine  dty  is 
about  47^.  2'  lat.  and  39^.  40*.  long.  It  stands  on  the  eastern  bank  d 
the  Muer,  or  Mura,  about  twenty-six  German  miles  al.  S.  of  Yienaii 
according  to  the  common  road,  though  a  right  line  dmwn  betwixt  thaR  * 
cities  does  not  exceed  twenty  of  those  miles.  It  has  a  very  pleasaH 
situation,  part  of  it  being  seated  on  a  plain,  and  part  on  moontsiBi 
covered  with  fir-trees.  Cluverius  makes  it  to  be  a  place  of  gieat  anti- 
quity, as  answering  to,  or  at  least  founded  upon  the  ruins  o^  ikt 
Muroela  of  Ptolemy.  But  the  Muroela  of  Ptolemy,  from  the  latttiris 
assigned  it  by  that  author,  as  well  as  the  name  itKlf,  seems  rather  Is 
correspond  with  the  town  of  Mureck,  about  six  German  miles  Mm 
Grata.  The  word  Grata,  according  to  some  authors,  is  only  a  corrap 
tion  of  the  Slavonic  Grad,  i.  e.  a  castle^  or  fortress ;  which  etymon  seeaa 
probable  enough 

The  Fjnperor  Frederic  IV.  first  surrounded  it  with  ditches  and  a  wsDy 
flanked  at  proper  distances  with  towers,  after  the  mannvof  the  antkoO* 


•  Set  Qvtwio^  Lttbn»  Amximu,  If eriMv^  Sec 
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iait  of  fiartiScatioii  being  daily  improved,  tbcte,  which  itfint 
ipabk  of  doding  all  the  efforts  of  a  powerful  cnemyy  tooobecamo 
fdble  and  of  no  uie.  The  Archduke  Charlei,  therefore,  and  hit 
idnand  sunk  thew  ditches  deeper,  raised  the  wall  higher,  and 
Maprofcd  iht  fortifications ;  insomuch  that  It  seemed  to  be  com* 
fwtified  oo  all  sides,  except  where  it  was  washed  by  the  Muer. 
tm  gates,  The  Muer^te,  the  Gate  of  St  Paul,  the  Iron- 
ba  New-g|ite»  &c.  A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  town  there  is  an 
isw  hUh  rock,  separated  from  the  circumjacent  mountains,  on 
loi  which  slaiids a  castle,  or  fertena,  amply^  furnished  with  all 
F  MiBtaiy  stores,  and  rendered  on  one  side  inaccessible  by  tho 
«of  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  on  which  it  stands,  and  on  tho 


Ws  castle  h  an  exceeding  good  armory.  It  is  plentiful^  sup* 
fkk  waler  by  cisterns,  and  a  most  stupendous  well  has  beoi  dug^ 
Bvedible  labour^  out  of  the  rock,  even  to  the  veiy  foundation  of 
iSm  ccBtef  stands  the  church  of  St  Thomas,  which  is  said  to  bo 
■licnt  dian  die  cittadel  itself.  Contiguous  to  this  church  is  a 
ki  which  there  is  a  bell  of  an  enormous  sise^  thai  may  be  heard 
lofinons  distance.  The  Turks  took  Grats  in  1539;  but  soon 
hMwrmrd  it,  not  finding  themselra,  though  their  army  was  very 
sn,  in  a  condition  to  keep  possession  of  it. 
ckntches  in  Grata  are  the  following.  1.  The  church  of  St* 
if  Grata,  the  cathedral  dedicated  to  tiM*  tutelar  saint,  founA^  Iqf 
■piinr  Frederic  IV.  in  1450;  and  given  to  the  Jesuiu  in  1577,  in 
she  bodies  of  the  Martyis  St.  Martin,  St.  Vincentius,  and  St. 
Mia,  sent  by  Pope  Paul  V.  to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  in  lSl7, 
posited.  Here  are  likewise  buried  the  bowels  of  the  Archduke 
s,  at  the  ri^t  side  of  the  great  altar,  as  well  as  the  hearts  of  the 
Inkes  Bfmximilian,  Ferdinand  jumor,  and  John  Charles,  in  silver 
»  In  a  subterraneous  vault  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  9.  The 
h,  called  the  MausoUeum  of  St.  Catherine  the  Virgin  and  Martyr, 
lie  be  built  in  the  year  l6l4,  upon  the  ruins  of  an  antient  chapel, 
aished,  as  well  as  adorned,  by  the  Emperor  Leopold.  In  this 
h  m  interred  the  bodies  of  Maria  Anna,  wife  of^  Ferdinand  IL 
Dm  ef  Bohemia,  who  died  in  l6l8,  Charles  John  her  eldest  son, 
lad  In  1619,  and  Ferdinand  ll.himself,  who  laid  the  foundations 
s  dinrch.  S.  The  parochial  church  dedicated  to  the  Sanctissimus 
ih^  or  the  Blessed  Blood,  to  which  is  annexed  the  hospiul  founded 
ifinand  I.  4.  The  Church  of  the  Assumption,  of  the  Blessed 
^  or  Tew^m  B.  Virginit  in  Qtla$  auwmpta^  given  to  the 
rilBS,  (who  were  invited  mto  the  suburbs  by  Frederic  IV.  146g, 
inwards  into  the  city  itself  by  Maximilian  King  of  the  Romans  in 
)  in  1515.  5.  The  Church  of  St.  P^ul,  situate  on  the  mountain 
isssntioned,  begun  in  the  year  1619,  and  finished  in  l£27-  It 
I  on  a  spot  of  around  formerly  occupied  by  a  church  the  most 
n  of  any  ever  founded  here,  except  that  of  St.  Thomas  already 
aocice  of.  6.  The  church  of  St,  Joseph,  adjoinii^  to  the  monas- 
d  Ae  Discalcrated  Carmelites.  Before  this  church,  which  Is 
ils  10  the  market-place,  there  stands  a  fine  statue  of  the  Blessed 
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Virgin  Mary«  all  over  gilt,  upon  a  very  high  pilUur  or  column.  7«'Tbta 
Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  with  the  Asceterium  of  the  Capuchint,  which 
Ferdinand  II.  would  have  erected  in  the  same  area  where  he  had  coai- 
roanded  ten  thousand  heretical  hooka  to  be  humt.   8.  The  Charch  of 
St  Leonard,  with  the  adjacent  monastery,  built,  according  to  tome^ 
by  Frederic  the  Pacific,  after  his  return  from  Jeninkm,  aboat  the  year  - 
1437.   9.  The  Church  of  All-Saints,  built  in  I6OS,  at  the  expence  oT! 
Mary,  mother  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand.    10.  The  church  aidjoining^ 
to  the  Carmelite  nunnery;  whose  foundation  was  honoured  with  the^ 
presence  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III,  Mary  his  wife,  Eleanonj^ 
widow  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  ILand  the  Archduke  lipoid  Willianii^ 
in  the  year  l643.    1 1 .  The  Church  of  the  Ursuline  nuns,  whose  ftma-i* 
dation  was  owing  to  the  charity  and  magnificence  of  a  certain  pioiM 
matron  of  the  first  distinction,  aiter  the  arrival  of  several  of  those  non^ 
here,  from  Vienna  and  Goritia,  in  1686. 

Besides  the  churches  already  mentioned,  several  religious  houses  of 
note  are  to  be  met  with  at  Grata ;  the  principal  of  which  are  the  fiollov- 
ing.  1 .  The  noble  college  of  the  Jesuits,  founded  by  Charles  Archduke 
of  Austria,  in  1573,  and  most  munificently  endowed  by  the  Empenr 
Ferdinand  II.  This  college  is  joined  to  St,  Giles's  church  abovoDOh 
tioned,  and  has  a  university  appertaining  to  it,  where  philosophy, 
divinity,  and  all  kinds  of  polite  literature,  are  taught,  founded  likewiK 
by  the  aforesaid  Charles  Archduke  of  Austria,  in  15b6,  and  confiroNd  . 
by  Pope  Sixtus  V,  and  the  Emperor  Rudolphus  II*  However,  tin 
present  building  was  not  begun  before  the  year  l607*  This  univos^ 
or  academy  was  not  a  little  honoured  by  the  Archdukes  Uajumilisa 
Ernest  and  Leopold,  who  both  frequented  its  schools  publickly;  sad 
the  first  of  whom,  in  a  theatric  performance  here,  represented  Theododui 
the  Great,  as  the  other  did  St.  Ambrose,  in  l600*  Nay,  the  bat  of 
these  gloriously  maintained  several  theses,  which  he  dedicated  to  tbe 
Emperor  Rudolphus.  2.  The  convent  of  the  Minorites,  near  tbe 
church  of  the  Blessed  Vii^in  Mary  assumed  into  heaven,  already  ttkei 
notice  of.  This  convent  was  formerly  adorned,  as  it  b  said,  by  the 
pious  hands  of  Rudolphus,  son  of  the  Archduke  Sigismund,  who  pro- 
fessed himself  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis  in  it,  and  lies  here  intemiL 
Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  die  gencslo»  | 
gical  tables  of  the  house  of  Austria.  3.  The  Monastery  of  the  Angoh 
dnes,  founded  in  1558,  and  deserted  by  the  frieis  in  16OI,  but  soos 
after  repaired  and  beautified  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II,  who  recilled 
them.  4.  The  convent  of  the  Discalceated  Carmelites  abovementioDed. 
5.  The  Asceterium  of  the  Capuchins,  already  taken  nodce  of.  6.  Hie 
Religious  house  inhabited  by  the  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominid 
The  Minorites,  called  Minores  ObservanUs^  were  first  setded  in  thii 
place;  but  leaving  it  in  1515,  for  their  present  situation,  they  wa« 
succeeded  by  those  nuns,  who  demolbhed  their  first  house,  founded 
and  endowed  by  Udalricus  k  Walsee,  in  the  suburbs,  about  the  ^ 
1313,  through  tear  of  the  arms  of  Matthias  Corvinus,  and  retired  into 
the  city.  7*  The  nunnery  appertaining  to  the  viigins  of  Santa  CUitf 
already  mentioned,  a.  That  belonging  to  the  Carmelite  nuoii  9* 
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iad  lastly.  That  where  are  seated  those  of  the  order  of  Santa  Unulm, 

eoouBonly  called  Ursulines. 
fieudes  these  buildings,  set  apart  for  religious  purposes,  there  are 

olben  that  deserve  the  notice  and  regard  of  every  curious  traveller. 

I.  The  palace  built  by  the  Emperor  Frideric  IV.simamed  the  Pacific; 

ii  which  two  Archdukes  of  Austria,  viz.  Charles  son  of  Ferdinand  L 
tad  Ferdinand  his  grandson,  chose  comtafitly  to  reside.  Here  are  four 
tribunals  instituted.  First,  The  intimate  council,  or  Intmum  Concilium^ 
vhose  authority  is  supi^rior  to  that  of  all  the  n*st.  Secondly,  the  regimen, 
or  junto,  founded  by  Charles  Archduke  of  Austria,  in  1565;  over. 
vUcii  the  governor  of  the  city  presides.  Thirdly,  the  chamber,  or 
cuaerm,  which  has  a  president  of  its  own.  And  these  tribunals  deter* 
■ine  judicially  all  causes  relating  to  the  interior  Austria,  which  includes 
the  dutchies  of  Stiria*  Carinthia,  Camiola,  and  the  county  of  Goritia* 
Fourthly,  and  lastly,  The  Concilium  BcUicum^  or  war  otlice,  founded 
likewise  by  the  aforesaid  Archduke  Charles  in  1558,  in  order  to  have  a 
watchful  eye  upon  the  Turkish  frontiers.  For  m  hich  reason,  at  a  small 
distance  from  it,  and  contiguous  to  the  univrn>ity  abovementioned,  is 
aa  armory,  or  magazine,  filled  with  ammunition  and  ail  kinds  of 
■iliiary  stores.  2.  The  Domus  Provincialise  or  province- hall,  built  in 
the  year  1563,  and  almost  as  grand  as  the  palace.  Here  the  states  of 
the  province*  which  consist  of  four  orders^  viz.  the  order  of  pn'lates, 
that  of  noblemen  and  lords,  that  of  knights,  and  that  of  the  cities,  meet 
and  hold  their  Comiiia,  This  Domus  trovincialis  has  also  an  armory 
abondantly  stored  with  utensils  of  war.  The  citizens  of  Gratz 
have  likewise  their  Curin,  or  town-house,  in  which  they  are  governed  by 
a  consult  a  judge,  and  a  senate,  chosen  out  of  their  own  body.  It  stands 
at  the  upper  end  of  an  oblong  market-place,  or  forum,  in  which  there 
are  kept  two  fiiirs  every  year.  Opposite  to  this  there  stands  a  brazen 
colcMSUS  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity,  gilt  all  over  with  gold,  leaning 
upon  a  lofty  pillar,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  statues  of  saints. 

The  way  into  two  of  the  buburbs  is  by  the  church  of  St.  Paul, 
through  the  iron  gate.  In  one  of  which  is  erected  a  church  dedicatid 
to  St.  John,  and  adjoining  to  a  convent  of  Capuchins;  in  the  other,  the 
church  of  St*  Ann,  annexed  to  a  monastery  ot  Discalceated  Austin  friers. 
Thne  friers  were  first  S4'ttled  in  a  religious  house,  at  some  distance  from 
thrcity,  founded  by  John  Maximilian,  Count  of  IlerU  rstein  ;  which 
being  di-molished,  on  account  of  its  bein^;  too  much  exposed  to  the 
cxcufiioos  of  the  Turks,  in  l666,  they  retind  hillu  r.  The  first  stun«! 
of  this  new  edifice  was  laid  with  great  solemnity,  by  the  Kmperor  L<'o- 
pold,  in  1673.  But  the  largei»t  suburb,  which  in  extent  excirds  even 
the  city  itself,  is  divided  from  the  body  of  the  town  by  the  Muer.  Here 
many  churches  are  to  be  setn,  of  which  the  four  following  sef-m  the 
nott  remarkable.  I.  The  Church  of  the  Blessed  \'irgin  Mary  the 
lielpc'r,  in  Latin,  EccUsia  Beatct  I'ir^inm  Mariir  Auxiliatricix^  fanjous 
00  account  of  many  mi rac Its  wrought  in  it.  Ih  re  the  body  of  St. 
Aaiheroius  the  Mart)r,  having  \hvi\  brought  tVoni  Rome  by  John 
Anthony,  Prince  of  EggenbtTg,  and  by  him  given  to  this  church,  is 
drpotited.  Close  to  it  is  a  convent,  inhabited  by  the  Minorites,  ever 
since  the  year  \5\5.    2.  The  church  of  h>l.  AnJivw,  pi^sscssed  by  the 
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order  of  Predicants^  3.  The  church  belonging  to  the  religious  virgift 
of  S.  Joannes  Dei.  4.  That  appertaining  to  the  nuns  of  St.  EliEabeth, 
This  suburb,  on  that  side  opposite  to  the  river,  ends  in  a  rock  rising 
above  the  ground,  which  otherwise  in  that  part  is  a  plain.  This  rock, 
by  its  situation  very  aptly  representing  Mount  Calvary,  is  adorned  with 
several  beautiful  chapeb,  by  the  pious  liberality  of  the  citizens  of  Grats, 
exhibiting  all  the  principal  circumstances  of  our  Saviour's  passion. 
About  two  miles  from  Gratz  stands  the  noble  palace  of  the  Prince  of 
Eggenberg,  built  by  Udalricus  Duke  of  Cruralow,  and  fit  for  the  resi<f 
dence  of  an  Emperor.  Thb  palace  is  moted  round,  has  extremely  fine 
gardens  belonging  to  it,  and  enjoys  a  most  delightful  situation.  Within 
it  is  adorned  with  elegant  pieces  of  painting,  statues  of  exquisite  work* 
manship,  and  many  other  valuable  curiosities. 

There  are  several  very  good  inns  in  Gratz,  one  of  the  best  of  which  it 
the  Hare,  where  we  put  up,  as  do  roost  other  English  gentlemen,  who 
stop  at  this  town.  The  landlord  was  a  very  sensible  man,  and  from  bin 
we  learned  some  curious  particulars  relating  to  the  place.  The  fomm, 
or  piazza,  abovementioned,  in  which  stands  the  colossus  of  the  Trinity, 
is  called  by  the  Italians  La  Piazza  di  SatUimma  Trimta,  i.  e.  The  piazzi, 
or  place,  of  the  most  Holy  Trinity.  The  garrison  of  Gratz,  as  we  wefe 
informed,  consisted  of  no  more  than  four-hundred  regular  troops,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Count  Sternberg,  who  is  said  to  be  an  officer  of  wQrtii| 
and  in  considerable  favour  at  the  imperial  court.  These  we  saw  drawn 
up  in  the  piazza  abovementioned,  and  thought  they  made  a  tolerable 
good  appearance.  In  the  ducal  palace  here,  which  we  have  already  takcQ 
notice  of,  there  is  a  fine  library,  containing  a  good  collection  of  printed 
books,  together  with  some  manuscripts,  which  are  placed  in  two  hand- 
some rooms.  In  the  gallery,  besides  other  curiosities,  there  b  so 
elegant  draught  of  Charles  the  Great's  acts  of  gallantry ;  and  a  little 
beyond  may  be  seen  a  repository  of  choice  rarities,  wherein  is  a  pretty 
good  Raccolia  of  American  and  Indian  idols,  such  as  have  been  worship* 
ped  by  the  Pagsin  inhabitants  of  those  parts,  from  remote  antiquity 
even  to  this  day.  The  Jesuits  college  and  academy  have  been  £ivoarra 
with  so  many  and  great  privileges  by  several  Emperors,  to  say  nothingof 
the  rich  endowments  of  the  former,  that  it  is  no  wonder  we  meet  wjth 
such  a  considerable  number  of  students  here,  who  are  promoted  to 
degrees  in  the  several  faculties,  as  in  other  Gymnasia  and  univecsitics  of 
the  empire. 

They  have  a  fine  printing-press  here;  but  it  is  intirely  under  tiie 
direction  of  the  Jesuits,  as  is  indeed  every  thing  else  in  this  place.  No 
wonder  then,  that  the  learned  men  produced  by  the  univenity  sbovM 
have  their  genius's  so  cramped,  that  few  pieces  of  erudition  thottld  be 
.sent  into  the  world  from  this  press;  and  that  bigotry  and  superstitioD 
ftliould  rule  with  an  uncontroulable  sway  in  Gratz-  However,  soae 
books  worthy  the  perusal  of  the  curious  have  been  published  heie^ 
am(mgst  which  may  be  Justly  ranked  the  following:  *  Laurus  Leteam, 
sive  clarior  Enuraeratio  Personarum  utriusque  Sexus  Cognominit  Leslie, 
una  cum  AfTinibus,  Titulis,  Ofiiciis,  Dominiis,  Gestisque  oelebrioribm 
l^rcviter  indicatis,  quibus  a  sexcentb  et  amplius  Annis  ProMpia  illt 
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iHiiit,  ex  vmnh  AuUioribus,  Manuicriptifty  et  Tettimoniu  Fide  dignity 
■i-wiaiii  collects.  Gneciiy  1699/ 

At  for  the  Dutchy  of  Stiria,  of  which  Grats  it  the  roetropoHs,  it  it 
louded  on  the  east  by  Huneary  and  Sdavonia,  on  the  %vett  by  the 
Archbbhopric  of  Salti burg  and  Carinthia,  on  the  south  by  Carniola,  and 
ta  the  north  by  Austria.  It  it  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Stiria. 
Tke  Lower  Stiria,  especially  about  Rackolspsrg,  or  Rackespurg,  situate 
m  aa  bland  in  the  Muer,  near  the  borders  of  Hungary  and  SclaTonia, 
Mid  Lnelenbeigy  on  the  confines  of  Sclavonia,  at  a  small  distance  from 
latB,  or  Ratciauy  Canischa,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Muer,  abounds 
villi  wine,  fruity  fob,  venison,  mines,  especially  those  of  iron,  salt-sprin|!S, 
Ire.  though  it  it  pretty  mountatnout  in  tome  parts.  This  district  has  also 
lowand  then  plentiful  cropsof  com ;  insomuch  that  sometimes  the  inhabit- 
mii  complain  of  being  overstocked  with  it;  notwithstanding  which,  one 
■nhnppy  harvest  will  introduce  a  famine  amongst  them.  This  fertility 
is  nccanooed  by  the  fruitful  valliet  mitigating  the  barrennets  and  asperity 
<f  the  DKNintaint  in  some  parts,  and  the  mild  sweet  atmosphere  of  the 
Kltfe  iMlIt  in  others,  particularly  those  inclining  to  the  eatt,  which 
pradnoe  most  gnierous  wine.  The  Upper  Stiria  is  much  more  moun- 
iMoiu  and  bimren;  for  which  reason  the  inhabitants  trade  chiefly  in 
wnl  and  sheep.  The  valliet  likewise  here  are  rich  and  well  stocked 
iMi  herds  of  kine,  that  furnish  their  masters  with  butter  and  cheese  in 

C plenty ;  which  thfy  exchange  with  the  neighbouring  provinces  for 
and  wine.  The  air,  according  to  the  people  of  the  country,  of 
im  Upper  Stiria  it  much  mo^  salubrious  than  that  of  the  Lower,  where 
fibt  Hnngirian  fevers  and  pestilences  frequently  make  great  havock. 
The  Upper  Stiria  has  no  vineyards,  and  consequently  produces  no  wine; 
tatliat  the  small  quantity  of  that  liqu«)r  U8i>d  there  is  imported  out  of 
alher  countries.  The  prasants  drink  a  wn  tched  sort  of  siinaH  beer,  and 
Aa  nobles  and  people  of  fashion  a  small  thin  w4ne,  called  March  wine ; 
aacwithstanding  which,  many  travellers  are  said  to  like  the  lodging 
aad  entertainment  hen*  better  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  woodis  with  which  both  the  Upper  and  Lower  Stiria  abound,  are 
Ml  of  wild  beasts  and  all  sorts  of  game;  the  water  of  the  fountains  clear, 
bat  extremely  sharp;  and  even  many  of  the  highest  mountains  perpetu- 
ally co%iTed  with  a  must  bt^utiful  verdure,  and  rich  pasturrs,  that  breed 
tn  hifinily  of  cattle.  No  oxen  are  more  esti-emed  in  Piedmont^  Savoy, 
lhaslate  of  Genoa,  Tuscany,  the  Venetian  territories,  and  that  part  of 
Itoly  tabjrct  to  the  Emptrror,  than  those  that  come  out  of  Btiria ;  and 
Wt  numbiTik  of  ihi^  oxen  come  yearly  in:o  those  provincesy  and  par- 
oralarly  out  of  the  neighbourhood  of  (Jrutz. 

With  regard  Vj  the  antient  inhabitants  of  Stiria,  we  have  not  much  to 
mfi  though  we  believe  our  readers  will  expect  a  short  account  of  them. 
Towariis  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  western  part  of  Stiria 
bekMBft-d  to  Noricuro,  and  the  eastern  to  Pannonia.  The  Norici,  ac* 
otHiii-.'  to  Pliny,  succeeded  the  Tauri»ci  here;  though  the  latter  were 
oaly  a  trilic  of  the  former,  if  any  credit  may  be  given  to  Strabo.  Thai 
pm  of  Stiria  allotted  to  Paimonia  seems  to  have  been  furmerly  called 
Valeria,  and  P^moiiia  Savia.  'i'hc  former  appellation,  derived,  ac- 
cording to  Anreliut  Victory  by  the  command  ot  the  Emperor  Galcriut 
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Maximianus,  from  Valeria,  the  daughter  of  Dioclesian,  bis  wife,  wai 
applied  to  that  part  of  Pannoman  Stina  above  the  Drave;  and  the 
latter  to  the  other  below  that  river.  The  name  Pannooia  Savia  it 
apparently  deduced  from  the  Save,  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
province  to  which  it  belongs.  Which  names  and  division  of  part  of 
Stiria  are  greatly  countenanced  by  Sextus  Rufus  and  Jornaiuies;  if 
those  authors  do  not  put  them  beyond  all  doubt  \ 

Stiria,  with  Noricum  and  Pannonia,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
Roman  arms.  However,  the  Taurisci,  and  some  of  the  neighboaring 
nations,  made  an  attempt  to  recover  their  liberty,  in  the  consulate  of 
L.  Cornificius  and  Sextus  Pompeius,  about  thirty-five  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  according  to  f  Dio,  Upon  their  refusing  co  pay  the 
usual  tribute,  Augustus,  who  then  meditated  an  expedition  to  Africa, 
found  himself  obliged  to  return  with  his  army  from  Sicily,  in  order  to 
reduce  them.  How  aud  when  the  Romans  made  themselves  masten  of 
this  country  ^,  Sextus  Rufus  informs  us  in  the  following  words: 

Under  Julius  and  Octavianus,  the  Romans  passed  the  Julian  Alps; 
and  having  subdued  the  inhabitants  of  those  Al|>s,  they  approached  tk 
frontien  of  the  Norici.  Batho,  or  Bathon,  King  of  the  Pannoniaiii, 
being  vanquished,  the  Pannoniae  submitted  to  the  Romans.  The 
Amantini,  betwixt  the  Save  and  the  Drave,  being  likewise  conquered, 
the  Regio  Savensis  and  the  territories  of  the  Secundi  Pannonii  fell  into 
our  hands-  The  Marcomanni  and  Quadi  were  driven  from  Valerii, 
which  lies  betwixt  the  Danube  and  the  Drave.  And  the  regulatioo  of 
limits,  between  the  Romans  and  the  Barbarians,  was  settled  by  a  Itni 
drawn  from  Augusta  Vindelicorum  through  Noricum,  the  Pannoois^ 
and  the  Msesiae/*  The  Vandals  obtained  leave  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine  to  seat  themselves  in  the  Inferior  Pannonia;  but  being  over- 
thrown by  Geberic,  King  of  the  Goths,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  whither  they  had  advanced  from  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  the? 
were  obliged  to  turn  off  another  way.  The  Vandals  being  thus  repuleed, 
the  Goths  marched  into  this  country,  and  after  them  the  Lombank,  or 
Longobardi.  They,  in  process  of  time,  were  followed  by  the  Venedi, 
orSlavi,  the  Huns,  or  Hunni,  and  the  Avares.  Lastly,  the  Fianci, 
or  French,  were  introduced  by  Charles  the  Great,  who,  about  the 
year  790,  extended  his  vast  dominions  as  far  as  the  Adriatic. 

After  the  French,  the  Bavarians,  Boiarians,  or  Boii,  got  possessioo  of 
Stiria,  which  was  their  boundary  or  limit  towards  the  Slavi  and  die 
Hungarians;  and  hence  it  came  to  be  called  Steirmark,  or  Steinnarch, 
which  name  it  retains  amongst  the  Germans  to  this  day.  From  the 
Bavarians  it  passed  to  the  Princes  of  Carinthia,  till  it  was  taken  froa 
them  by  the  Emperor  Conrad  H.  who  erected  it  into  an  imperial  msr- 
quisate,  in  favour  of  Ottocar  Count  of  Muerstal  and  Avelans,  Lord  of 
Eppenstein,  and  nephew  to  Marquardus  Duke  of  Carinthia,  in  1090. 
However,  it  was  not  hereditary  in  that  family,  though  they  continoed 
to  govern  it,  till  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  of  whom  Leopold, 
the  son  of  Ottocar  HI.  obtained  it  as  un  hereditary  fief,  in  1 120,  accofd- 
ing  to  Fugger  §.   This  favour  Leopold  merited,  as  the  same  author 

•  PUn.  Lib.  iU.  cap.  90.  et  alibi.  Strab.  Lib.  ir.  Seat.  Rnf.  im  Brer.  R«r.  Rem.  JocMad.  it 
R«8B.  taccea.  Xib.  i.  Attr«l.  Viet.  Ue  C«a.  cap.  40.  t  Dio.  Lib.  iliju  I  Sot.  Baf.  in  Bftf .  B*. 
B«a.     I  F«ggw.  in  Sp«c.  Hm.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 
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iviatrt,  by  the  signal  victory  he  obtained  over  Abas,  or  Aba,  King  of 
the  Hungarians,  near  Fettaw.  Some,  according  to  Merianus,  how- 
ever are  of  opinion,  that  Ottocar  I.  had  not  the  whole  country  of  Stiria, 
but  only  the  Upper;  that  Conrad  gave  him  the  country  of  Austria, 
vbicb  be  calls  Anasperg,  at  the  same  time;  and  that  the  aboveroen- 
tiooed  Leopold  added  the  Lower  Stiria,  or  the  territory  of  Gratz,  to 
kk  dominions,  by  the  indulgence  of  Henry  V.  But  it  must  be  owned, 
thai  the  antient  history  of  this  country  is  very  dark  and  obscure.  Ottocar 
IV*  tbe  son  of  Leopold,  was  first  acknowledged  Duke  of  Stiria,  by 
the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,  in  ll65,  and  married  Kunegunda, 
teglbter  to  Leopold  VU.  sirnamed  the  Virtuous,  Duke  of  Austria; 
kit  having  no  issue,  by  the  consent  of  the  noblesse,  he  sold  the  Dutchy 
of  Sliria  to  his  father-in-law.  Afterwards  Ottocar,  King  of  Bohemia, 
Msii^  opon  Austria,  for  some  time  governed  Stiria ;  but  the  Stirians, 
taating  his  tyranny,  invited  Henry,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  to  be  their 
lOveirigD.  Henry,  before  he  accepted  of  this  invitation,  thought  proper 
la  coimU  his  father-in-law  Bela,  King  of  Hungary  ;  who,  being  apprised 
of  the  alEur,  found  means  privately  to  conciliate  the  aiSections  of  the 
Soisaiia  to  himself,  and  so  duped  Henry,  who  had  neither  money  nor 
ktet%  to  support  his  pretensions.  However,  the  Bavarian  excited 
OltDcmr  to  assert  his  title  to  Stiria  by  force  of  arms,  who  obliged  Bela  to 
caie  to  him  one  part  of  it.  Bela  afterwards  endeavouring  to  recover 
what  had  been  wrested  from  him,  was  overthrown  with  great  slaughter, 
aid  lost  the  whole.  At  last  Ottocar  being  defeated  by  the  Emperor 
tadolphos  L  relinquished  Stiria  to  his  son  Albert,  Duke  of  Austria ; 
met  which  time  it  has  made  up  part  of  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the 
boose  of  Austria. 

la  the  county  of  Cilley,  the  principal  language  is  the  Sclavonian, 
which  likewise  prevails  amongst  the  peasants  almost  throughout  the  whole 
Lower  Stiria.  But  in  Gratz,  aiylall  the  other  principal  towns,  the  people, 
for  the  roost  part,  speak  High  Dutch.  In  the  former  place  the  people 
olUiioti  likewise  speak  Italian  with  great  6uency  and  elegance.  In 
this  laogaage  we  conversed  with  our  landlord,  and  other  citizens  of 
Grata,  without  any  difficulty.  Hi^h  Dutch  is  the  tongue  in  which  all 
proceedings  in  courts  of  judicature  are  heard  openly  ;  and  in  which  are 
Msyed  out  all  public  edicts  and  proclamations.  The  people  of  the  Upper 
Sdria  speak  High  Dutch  only;  and  that  with  much  greater  purity  than 
cither  the  Saltiburgheri  or  Bavarians.  That  Stiria  was  antiently 
iahahited  by  the  Taurisci  •^eems  probable  from  the  name  itself;  for  this 
ffpnn  was  formerly  called  St^rmarcli,  or  Stiermarch,  and  Stier  in 
German,  and  even  in  some  of  the  northern  dialects  of  England,  answers 
ID  the  Latin  Taurus.  This  seems  a  plain  allusion  to  the  Taurisci,  a 
German  nation,  who  probably  had  tnat  name  given  them  by  the  Romans, 
alter  their  passage  of  the  Danube  into  this  country,  from  the  figure^ 
eCa  hull,  which,  according  to  some  writers  of  good  authority,  they  had 

•9m  m  fcocrapbicsl  pUcm,  wrote  In  Latin  bj  Count  Pui^«tatl  of  PrafO(>,  int  tul^  O^rmutU 
AartriMB*  ab  illwtCriaMmo  Domino  WMrctlao  Caroio  S.  K.  1.  Comtt.  da  rurgiull.  Praf«Mi. 
Ik.  UmftUo  MagBo  AmattiM.  Romaaorum  Imporatori  d«dic«t.  4cc.  ViMMi  Aostrii^  T^pi* 
I— ii  Oiiis<*t»W^lVt;ai%ffiU»lisTypoS"Phi.  I7fl* 
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depicted  on  their  ensigns  or  banners ;  in  the  room  of  which  they  aAer-^ 
wards  substituted  a  panther  vomiting  fire.  As  tiie  German  empire  war 
terminated  on  the  side  of  Sclavonia,  in  general,  by  the  Muer,  so  the 
limit,  or  land-mark,  of  Stiria  itself,  on  that  side,  seems  to  have  beeir 
Gratz.  Hence,  according  to  some,  the  town  first  received  the  denoim- 
nation  of  Granitz,  or  Grantz,  a  word  importing  boundary,  or  land- 
mark, in  the  Sclavonian  tongue.  But  perhaps  the  etymon  already 
given,  as  approaching  nearer  the  sound  of  Gratz,  may  prove  more 
acceptable  to  the  generality  of  our  readers.  As  the  Muer  antiaitly 
separated  Germany  (Vom  Sclavonia,  the  Dutchies  of  CarinthiEy  Car- 
niola,  and  a  great  part  of  Stiria,  together  with  the  county  of  Gioritia, 
formerly  appertained  to  Sclavonia ;  and  the  hulk  of  the  inhabitants  of 
those  provinces  do  even  still,  in  most  points,  much  more  resemble  the 
Sclavonians  than  the  Germans.  These  territories  have  been  considered 
as  part  of  Germany,  only  since  the  time  that  they  were  first  annexed  to 
the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

Though  the  citizens  of  Gratz  are  not  a  little  tinctured  with  bigotry 
and  superstition,  as  being  intirely  under  the  influence  and  direction  of 
the  Jesuits,  yet  our  landlordsupplied  us,  during  the  short  stay  we  made 
here,  with  whatever  provisions  we  desired.    These  provisions  were  very 
good,  as  was  likewise  our  lodging ;  so  that  we  had  no  manner  of  reason 
to  complain  of  our  entertainment  at  Gratz,  especially  as  the  bill  our 
landlord  favoured  us  with  was  moderate  enou^.   This  being  the  lent 
season,  no  kind  of  diversions  were  stirring  here ;  and  consequently  there 
was  nothing  that  could  induce  us  to  stay  any  longer  than  barely  to 
see  the  town,  and  learn  most  of  the  remarkable  particulars  relating  Id 
it.    The  inhabitants  seemed  to  be  in  a  great  ferment,  on  account  of 
the  war  lately  broke  out  between  the  Emperor  and  France.  They 
expressed  the  utmost  antipathy  and  aversion  to  France  and  her  allies; 
nay  they  could  scarce  keep  themselves  within  the  bounds  of  decencyi 
whenever  any  of  those  powers,  who,  ihey  thought,  had  projected  the 
destruction  of  the  house  of  Austria,  was  so  much  as  mentioned. 


A  Journey  from  Gratz^  the  metropolis  of  Stiria^  to  yienna  wr  Austm* 

MS. 

NEVER  BEFORE  PUBLISHED. 
SECT.  IV. 

THE  first  place  we  stopped  at,  after  our  departure  from  Gratz,  wii 
called  Pichau.  In  some  German  maps  of  Stiria,  we  £nd  this  village 
denominated  Fecka  or  Pecka,  and  in  Jo.  Bapt.  Homannua's  new  map  of 
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Hungary*  Mid  the  part  of  Stiria  contiguous  to  that  kingdom,  Pokach ; 
which  probably  is  the  name  it  goes  by  amongst  the  Hungarians.  It  is  a 
pretty  long  stragling  vilUge,  and  stands  upon  the  Muer,  over  which 
liver  thrre  is  a  bridge  near  it,  between  two  and  three  German  miles  N. 
W.  of  Grata*  According  to  Homannus  \  there  is  a  monastery  on  a 
kill  of  considerable  height,  at  a  small  distance  from  it  Between  Grata 
ind  Pichau,  we  passed  by  a  high  mountain,  or  rather  a  ridge  of  high 
Montains,  which  our  postiglioni  called  Mount  Schockel.  Pich&u  did 
not  seem  to  us  to  consist  of  above  forty  or  fifty  houses;  and  in  it  travel- 
lers meet  with  but  indifferent  accommodations.  Nothing  therefore  could 
tempt  us  to  stay  long  here ;  so  that  having  rested  ourselves  a  little  whilei 
ind  got  fresh  horses,  we  entered  upon  the  following  post 

This  post  is  teminated  by  a  small  towii,  or  village,  called  by  the 
postiglkmi  that  conducted  us  Redelstein,  by  some  of  theX}erman  geo- 
grapbrn  Retlstain,  and  by  Homannus  Rotelstein.  It  is  seated  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Muer,  above  two  German  miles  al.  N.  of  Pichaa« 
It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  large  mountain,  which  is  intirely  covered  with 
a  wood  of  fir-trees.  Between  Pichau  and  Redelstein  we  met  with  five 
or  six  persons,  who  had  huge  Struma^  wens,  or  swellings  under  their 
throats;  which,  upon  inquiry,  we  found  was  an  epidemical  disease  in 
this  coantry.  We  were  informed,  that  this  was  occasioned  by  the 
water  of  the  Muer,  which  the  poor  people,  and  such  are  almost  aU 
thoK  troubled  with  these  Stnimct^  were  obliged  to  drink.  But  we  are 
of<ipinion,  that  it  is  rather  owing  to  the  snow-water,  which  descends  from 
the  neighbouring  mountains  into  this  river;  and  even  in  this  case,  the 
notion  of  the  vulgar  here  is  not  altogether  without  foundation.  Ortelius 
was  surprised  to  find  a  person  in  this  country  with  a  Struma  of  a  most 
enormous  sise.  They  have  hospitals  in  all  the  large  towns  for  the  relief 
of  these  poor  wretches.  Between  Pichau  and  Redelstein  we  passed 
through  a  town  called  by  our  postiglioni  Frili,  which  to  appearance 
consists  of  about  a  hundivd  and  5fty  bouses.  It  has  a  castle,  which 
commands  it,  and  is  always  garrisoned  by  some  Imperial  troops.  We 
found  here  part  of  Prince  Frederic  of  Wirlcmberg's  n-gimrnt,  which  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  Emperor's  bcrvice.  It  is  observable  that 
the  noblesse,  and 'all  the  people  of  good  fashion,  in  Stiria,  who  drink 
flood  wine  and  beer,  and  eat  well,  escape  the  Strumct,  which  so  afflict 
the  lower  sort  of  people.  This  greatly  countenances  what  has  been  just 
advanced  in  relation  to  the  cause  of  that  troublesome  distemper.  Having 
staid  about  an  hour  in  Redelstein,  and  refreshed  ourselves,  we  set  out 
ior  Prugg,  the  next  post  town. 

Prugg,  or  Pruck,  is  a  pretty  large  town,  about  two  German  miles  al. 
N.  of  Redelstein,  near  the  conflux  of  the  Mors  and  the  Muer.  The 
Men  has  its  source  in  a  chain  of  mountains,  that  seems  to  separate 
Stiria  from  Austria*  Muraeponturo,  the  Latin  name  of  Prugg,  it 
deduced  from  the  famous  bridge  thrown  over  the  Muer  near  this  place. 
Some  take  Prugg  to  be  the  Ad  Pantcm  of  Peutinger's  table.  A  good 
part  of  the  road  between  Redelstein  ^nd  Prugg  is  one  continued  path 

*  tiM  Jm.  ftaft.  RoMMBBS  WM  MOfTtpber  to  Uie  Emp«ror  Cbarl«t  VI.  HU  nutp  wu  Uk«i 
Im  dm  MdMijM  of  If .  UulXn,  hit  lnp«rial  Mkjesty't  «iii«r  ittf^niw,  mad  it  bjr  far  Um  mott 
■iwnfT— y  ttet  hm  xm  btra  r«Mbli«4.  It  mmu  to  ti«T«  HtmpuMuhtd        (U  ytw 
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between  two  ridges  of  hills,  upon  the  \v(*stcni  bank  of  the  Muer.  This 
part  of  Stiria  abounds  with  woods  of  6r-tree8,  several  of  which  are  very 
large  and  extensive.  Upon  some  of  the  bridges  in  Stiria,  is  erected  a 
crucifix,  opposite  to  which  is  placed  either  the  statue  or  picture  of  a 
pnesty  bishop,  or  saint,  with  either  a  crucifix  or  book  in  bis  right  hand. 
The  country-women  here  wear  fur-caps,  and  have  petticoats  scarce 
reaching  lower  than  their  knees.  Some  of  them  wear  a  sort  of  boskim 
not  unHke  those  of  the  Venetian  Gondoliers,  or  the  Hungpurians.  They 
are  strongand  masculine,  manure  the  ground,  and  do  other  things  whid 
are  performed  solely  by  the  men  in  England,  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  even  other  parts  of  Germany.  Their  complexions  are,  however, 
for  the  most  part  fine,  and  their  features  agreeable.  The  windows  of 
many  hous^  in  the  villages  of  this  part  of  Sliria  are  scarce  bigger  than 
pigeon  holes,  and  are  intirely  open.  Prugg  seems  to  consist  of  about 
three-hundred  hous(*s,  has  a  pretty  piazza  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  a 
stately  church,  whose  dome  is  covered  with  brass  or  copper,  which, 
when  the  solar  rays  are  reflected  from  it,  makes  a  fine  appearance. 
Besides  this  parochial  church,  over  which  an  archdeacon  presides,  there 
are  two  others  here  belonging  to  the  Minorites,  or  Mmores  Observantei, 
and  the  Capuchins.  The  inhabitants  of  Prugg  have  been  long  fiunoui 
for  their  singular  fidelity  to  their  prince,  and  for  the  valour  with  which 
they  defended  their  town  for  the  Emperor  Albert  I.  against  Otto  Dokc 
of  Bavaria,  and  Conrad  of  Saltzburgh,  in  1291.  On  a  neighbouring 
hill  stands  a  castle,  which  commands  the  town.  Many  persons  with 
strumas,  some  of  which  were  very  monstrf)Us,  met  us  between  Redelstein 
and  Prugg.  We  staid  long  enough  here  to  take  a  full  view  of  the  town, 
and  then  resumed  our  march,  hoping  soon  to  reach  the  borden  of 
Austria. 

Merzhofen,  orMerzhoffeii,  the  next  place  that  supplied  us  with  post- 
horses,  receives  its  name  from  the  river  Merz,  on  which  it  is  seated,  two 
German  miles  N.  E.  of  Prugg.  Between  the  last  mentioned  town  sod 
Merzhofen  there  is  a  pretty  large  town  calUxl  Kapfenberg.  Kapfenbeig, 
or,  as  Gerard  de  Roo  calls  it,  Cappenberg,  is  about  seven  Gennan 
miles  from  Gratz,  and  has  a  cittadel  upon  an  eminence  near  it.  This 
town  is  famous  for  a  sharp  engagement  that  happened  near  it  in  1291, 
between  Frederic  of  btubenberg,  and  Herman  of  Landenberg,  who 
espoused  the  interest  of  Albert  Archduke  of  Austria.  Herman  behi^'ed 
with  great  bravery,  but,  being  deserted  by  his  men,  was  taken  prisoner. 
Lazius  makes  this  place  to  be  of  a  very  high  antiquity;  but  the  argu- 
ments he  offers  for  his  notion  deserve  no  great  regard.  Merzhofen  ii 
but  a  small  village,  and  makes  a  very  inconsiderable  figure.  Near  it 
we  met  three  companies  of  Prince  Frederic  of  Wirtem berg's  regiment,  on 
their  march  forLombardy,  where  the  ofl^cer  that  commanded  them  told 
us  the  Imperialists  would  soonliave  an  army  of  fifty-thousand  men.  The 
lower  sort  of  people  here  seemed  to  us  extremely  poor  and  miserable, 
though  they  are  said  to  be  very  honest  and  sincere.  We  did  not  meet 
with  any  thing  in  this  place  that  deserved  the  least  attention. 

From  Merzhofen  to  Kriegla,  or  Krieglag,  is  an  easy  post.  The  road 
is  as  good  as  can  be  desired;  and  the  people  wc  met  with,  whilst  upon 
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il^  Moned  vciy  obligmg.  KricsU  is  a  tiiiaU  Tillage  upon  the  Men, 
two  easy  German  mikt  aI.E.of  Sfershofeo. 

The  next  place  we  came  to,  the  postiglimii  called  Mensclag,  which 
iKcivea  lihewiie  iti  denomination  ftim  the  Mers,  on  which  it  it  situated. 
Honannus  writes  th'is  name  Mtnvuschlag,  and  some  of  the  Geiman 
gBOgraphen  Menucschlag.  This  town,  which  »  but  small,  stands  upon 
the  coofims  of  Anstria,  about  two  German  miles  N.  E.  oT  Kriegla. 
The  best  inn,  and  which  is  used  by  most  of  the  English  gentlemen  who 
tmsetdiis  way,  in  Mensclag  is  the  Spread  Eagle.  We  lay  here  one 
aUit,  and  met  with  tolerable  good  entertainment  The  church  in 
Mensclag  is  pretty  large,  and  handsome,  but  built  a  Is  TedeuM : 
bcsidct  which  nothing  remarlKable  here  presents  itself  to  a  tnvellei^i 
ntm. 

From  Mensclag  we  advanced  to  Schottwien,  or,  according  to 
HoaMnnus,  Schotwein,  the  first  town  in  Austria.  By  ftr  the  greatest 
prt  of  the  road  between  Prugg  and  Mount  Semmering,  is  a  path 
DCtwccn  two  ridges  of  hills.  The  Germans  commonly  call  this  place 
Schodtwien,  Scbudwien,  orSchuswien;  the  last  of  which  nameaseems 
bot  lo  have  pleased  Lambericus.  It  was  denominated  by  iEneasSilvius 
Sdrndvicnna,  and  by  Bonfinius  Scaea  Vienna,  and  the  Fauces  of  the 
Morid*  It  is  a  very  large  town,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Semmering,  or 
Scmmeringtts,  the  boundary  of  Stiria.  The  craggy  mountains  here 
rrndcr  the  road  very  narrow  to  travellers  passing  from  Austria  to  Stiria, 
and  from  Stiria  to  Austria.  Schottwien  is  defended  by  a  strong  castle, 
or  cittadel,  built  upon  a  rock,  and  called  by  the  Germans  Clam.  Tbb 
dttedd  was  taken  by  Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary,  in  14S5, 
but  the  craggy  precipice,  on  which  it  is  situated,  prevented  him  from 
advancing  any  further  that  way.  The  fint  part  of  this  post  is  a  plain, 
the  middle  all  up  hill,  and  the  last  part  one  continued  descent.  Not 
ftf  from  the  spot  where  Stiria  and  Austria  meet,  we  saw  such  an  obelisk, 
or  column,  as  that  abovementioncd,  and  ert-cted  on  the  same  occasion. 
Upon  this  obelisk  there  u  an  inscription,  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
the  Counts  deZinsendorf  and  Hcrbcrsiein,  besides  some  other  officers  of 
the  Imperial  court,  bearing  a  relation  to  Stiria  and  Austria. 

Neiukirchen  is  about  three  German  miles  distant  from  Schottwien. 
Here  we  took  fresh  horses,  staid  about  an  hour,  and  n*fmhed  ourselves. 
This  village  consists  but  of  few  houses,  und  is  only  n*markable  on 
account  of  its  being  situated  in  the  post  road  to  Vienna.  The  Spread 
Eagle  inn,  where  the  postiglioni  gi*nerally  call,  is  however  a  house  of 
some  note. 

From  Neunkirchen,  our  postiglioni  brought  us  to  Neustadt,  a  nobia 
and  well  fortified  town  of  Austria,  on  the  Leyta,  about  seven  German 
miles  almost  south  of  Vienna,  and  not  two  from  the  frontiere  of  Hungary. 
It  has  a  marshy  situation,  and  was  built  by  Lix>pold  the  Glorious, 
Dukf!  of  Austria,  in  order  to  npress  the  courses  of  the  Hungarians, 
about  the  year  1200.  We  are  told  by  some  writers  of  good  authority, 
that  Emeric,  King  of  Hungary,  for  the  security  of  his  frontiers,  begpn 
to  build  a  fortn*ss  not  far  from  the  spot  occupied  by  Neustadt,  at,  or 
near,  the  nme  time  that  Leopold  was  employed  in  raising  this  city;  and 
that,  in  order  to  prevent  all  dbputcs  between  tho  two  princes,  it  was 
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mutually  agreed,  that  he  who  6ret  finished  hit  city  should  ponctt  it,  aiiiii 
the  other  be  obliged  to  demolish  the  fortress  he  bad  b^un.  Leopold*! 
workmen  therefore,  continue  the  same  authors,  being  mofe  expeditious 
than  those  of  Emeric,  the  last  dropped  his  design.  Cospinian  writes, 
that  the  particular  area  of  the  Hungarian  town  begun  by  Emeric  was 
visible  in  his  time.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  1.  was  bom  beie,  and 
this  was  almost  the  only  place  that  afforded  an  asylum  to  Frederic  IL 
.Duke  of  Austria,  in  12379  when  he  was  expelled  Vienna*  and  eveiy 
other  patt  of  the  province,  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  IL  It  is  likewise 
famous  for  the  gallant  defence  it  made  for  the  Emperor  Frederic  IV, 
when  it  was  besieged  by  Udalricus  Eitzingerus,  and  Udalricus,  Count 
of  Cilley,  with  his  forces,  and  five  thousand  citisens  of  Vienna,  in  1462. 
In  this  siege,  Andreas  Paumkircl^erus  greatly  distinguished  himself,  when, 
like  Horatius  Codes,  he  almost  singly  defended  a  gate  against  the  whole 
power  of  the  enemy,  and  prevented  them  from  entering  the  town,  till  a 
detachment  of  the  garrison  came  to  his  assistance,  and  repulsed  them. 
Soon  after  which,  the  enemy  found  themselves  obliged  to  abandon  the 
siege.  In  the  year  1485,  after  seven  months  siege,  Neustadt  surrendered 
to  Matthias,  King  of  Hungary,  being  compelled  thereto  by  famine; 
but,  about  five  years  after,  it  was  restored  to  Maximilian,  son  to  the 
Emperor  Frederic  IV.  who  obtained  leave  of  Pope  Paul  II.  to  make  it  a 
bishop's  see,  in  1470.  He  had,  in  the  year  1444,  founded  here  a 
monastery  for  the  Cistercian  order.  Besides  the  cathedral  church  here| 
there  is  an  Asceterium  of  the  Capuchins,  a  religious  house  of  Carmelite 
nuns,  founded  by  Maria  Euphrosyna  Seredezgin  in  l665,  and  a  college 
for  the  Jesuits,  built  and  endowed  by  the  Archduke  Leopold  William. 
The  church  appertaining  to  the  Jesuits  has  been  graced  with  the  body  of 
St.  Venantius,  being  the  present  of  the  Empress  Eleonora  Magdalens. 
The  Counts  Serini  and  Frangipani  were  beheaded  at  Neustadt ;  and  a 
sepulchral  monument  of  stone  in  memory  of  them  stands  in  the  cathedral 
church,  with  an  inscription  upon  it.  But  as  this  has  been  already  pub- 
lished by  *  Signor  Giovanni  Battbta  Pacichelli,  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  Just  having  mentioned  it  here.  The  Imperial  palace  here, 
built  by  Leopold  Archduke  of  Austria,  son  to  Albert,  sumamed  the 
Wise,  and  enlarged,  as  well  as  greatly  adorned,  by  the  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand I,  is  very  magnificent  and  superb.  Upon  the  door  are  written 
the  five  vowels  A,  E,  F,  O,  U;  which  symbol  has  not  a  littVe  perplexed 
the  wits  of  the  German  Oedipus's,  who  have  proposed  at  least 
forty  interpretatiqns  of  it.  But  what  need  is  there  of  an  Oedipus  to 
decipher  it,  when  this  has  been  done  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  IV,  thet 
author  of  it,  himself,  who,  in  the  dairy  of  his  life,  wrote  with  his  own 
hand,  and  perused  by  Lambecius,  has  given.it  us  both  in  Latin  and 
High  Dutch,  in  the  following  lines: 

Austria  Est  Intperarc  Orln  Umoeno. 

Allet  Erdrekhlst  Oestereich  Unterthan. 

That  is 

Austria  ought  to  govern  the  whole  world. 

« tbU  piece  u  iaiitled,  Memorie  de*  Viacgl  per  L'Eoropa  ChriiUaa*,  Ak.  and  was  printed  >t 
ITatfl***  i&lAtf    SeeTom.  Ill.epist.  LXfr 

t  Tbia  was  Uie  coaiiDoa  sjmbol  of  Frederic  IV.  nsed  on  varioiu  occaaions  by  that  pnoQC,  le 
W*  Xaaa  from  LvnHcios.  See  hia  CMnaenC  de  Augiut.  BiUiott.    C«t.  Yind.  «ae.  Tois.«- 


H  of  di€  hdj  crois  adjdni  to  ihm 
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■pr  MaximilUui,  removed  by  FerdiDand  from  the  clmrch  vr 
9L  George  hither,  sre  deposited  m  an  aUUittcr  coffin.  Many 
■eiiliere  consbt  almost  intirely  ot  wouj,  a-.  ;hey  du  in  se^ertil 
Hifia,  Carinthiay  and  Auilna,  VVc  rcnu  iubcr  not  to  havc^^ea 
•am  of  wood  in  that  part  of  the  Auj^trian  domimoxu  we  have 
iBfened  than  fir-trees,  with  which  the  whok  country  tiom  tlia 
f  Camiola  to  Vienna  abayods.  We  staid  somi^  time  bm,  in 
hMft  a  tolerable  good  ide^i  <^  ^le  mi  iJkii  «itw|iir 
AcDy  the  next  post  town. 

Mben,  or  TraskinOien,  ii  a  ftmw  Ug0  tonn,  Jow 
■iki  almost  north  of  Ntiiftailt.  W6  m  nolhiog  tcttarkabls 
QBpC  a  large  stable  of  honc^  bek^gjng  to  tbt:  poit  matter ;  and 
smaend  of  the  town  a  sort  of  monument  or  p^^di-si&l,  with  the 
rOod  the  Father,  and  this  inscription,  Deo  PtUri  Crfatori^  he* 
The  people  here  were  vriy  inquisitif e  about  the  sttuatiun  of 
kitaly,  and  particmbify «bo«t |ho  wmSffSm  wt  Jb^eM 
Loinbardy. 

g  taken  a  full  survey  of  Traakircbtn^  we  set  out  far  Viemia«i 
W9i  there  in  good  time^  This  tait  post  coti&is^  of  three  long 
auks,  and  is  a  pkin  intirely  clear  and  open,  as  is  also  tbe 


klras,  to  the  g^Oes  of  Vienna,  country  betwutt  dm  ^mfUtA 
ikifchen  b  adorned  vUfc  spwil  igpiiils  hatongii^  to  pcnom  of 
ftu    Upon  our  aimal  il  wm  fomtS  the  Kmpcroi^a 

HMlty  severe,  and  ow  iMgpVe  poWMBl  a  strict  examination. 
tf  imposed  upon  ui  krit  amounted  lo  twenty  grosse,  afWr  the 
(  of  which,  we  were  admitted  into  the  town.    From  what  has 
mdy  observed,  our  readers  will  easily  perceive,  that  the  list  of 
mxt  Gratz  and  Vienna  stands  thus: 
Grats  to  Picbau,  full  two  GeVroan  miles. 
Pichau,  or  Becka,  to  Redelstein,  two  long  German  miles, 
Redelstein,  or  Rotelstein,  to  Prugg,  two  German  miles. 
Prugg,  or  Pruck,  to  Merzhofen,  two  German  miles* 
Mershofen,  or  Merxhoffen,  toKrieglag,  two  German  miles. 
Krieglag  to  Merzueschlag,  two  Grerman  miles. 
Mersuescblag,  or  Merzsclag,  to  Sci^ottwien,  two  German  miles. 
Schottwien  to  Neunkirchen,  three  German  miles. 
Neunkircben  to  Neustadt,  two  German  miles. 
Neustadt  to  Traskirchen,  four  German  miles.  * 
i  Traskirchen,  or  Drastkirchen,  to  Vi^na,  three  German  miles. 
IS,  or,  as  it  was  written  in  Latin  above  three^undred  years  ago, 
f  h  called  by  the  Germans  Wien,  by  the  French  Vienne,  by  die 
,  Spaniards,  and  Julians  Vienna,  by  the  Poles  Wieden,  and  by 
ks  Beets.    It  is  one  of  the  most  famous  cities  in  the  world,  and 
ital  of  the  Archdutcby  of  Austria.    It  stands  on  the  southern 
Im  Danube,  not  far  from  Uie  confines  of  Hungary,  in  forty-eight 
twenty-two  minutes  north  latitude,  and  forty  degrees  longitude, 
Dg  to  the  German  geographers.   This  being  admitted,  a  rig|it 
wn  fiom  Vienna  to  Rome  will  be  a  hundrdl  and  five  German 
p|i  to  Madrid  two-hundred  iadiutty,  to  LbbOQ  three  hundred 
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and  thirty-five,  to  Paris  a  hundred  and  fif%y*foar,  to  London  a  hundred 
and  seventy-five,  to  Copenhagen  a  hundred  and  sixteen,  to  Stockholm  a 
hundred  and  sixty-five,  to  Cracow  forty,  to  Moscow  two-hundied  and 
forty-eight,  and  to  Constantinople  a  hundred  and  seventy-three.  In  tha 
calculus,  or  computation,  of  these  distances,  the  aforesaid  geographers, 
according  to  custom,  suppose  every  single  degree  of  the  arquator  to 
correspond  with  fifteen  German  miles ;  but,  in  order  to  determine  them 
with  greater  precision,  it  must  be  observed,  that  a  German  mile  consbtf 
of  five-thousand  four-hundred  paces,  every  one  of  which  contains  five 
geometrical  feet. 

Vienna  seems  to  occupy  the  spot  on  which  the  antient  Vindobooa 
stood ;  for  which  reason  it  is  frequently  stiled  in  Latin  by  the  modems 
Vindobona.     Its  situation  very  well  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
Vtliobona  and  the  Juliobona  of  Ptolemy,  since  that  geographer  placet 
this  city  on  the  Danube,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Mount  Cetius;  which 
evidently  proves  his  text,  with  regard  to  the  name  of  the  place,  to  be 
corrupted  in  the  passage  here  referred  to.   This  is  confirmed  by  Peu- 
tingcr*s  table,  from  whence  it  appears,  that  persons  travelling  from  the 
River  Arabo,  the  Raab  of  the  modems,  into  Noricum,  found  Vindobona 
to  be  six-thousand  paces,  or  six  Roman  miles,  nearer  to  them  than 
Mount  Cetius.    Vindobona  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Antoninus  in  the 
Itinerary,  who  removes  it  to  a  greater  distance  from  Mount  Cetius;  bat 
this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  the  learned  know  that  thu  piece^ 
especially  with  regard  to  its  numbers,  is  full  of  faults,  and  consequently 
stands  in  need  of  many  emendations.    If  it  was  necessary  to  produce 
other  testimonies  in  support  of  what  is  here  advanced,  we  might  cite 
Jomandes,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  L  several  antient  mono* 
ments  dug  up  at  Vienna,  published  by  Lazius,  as  well  as  others,  and 
the  Notitia  f  but  this  seems  to  be  intirely  superfluous.    Several  of  the 
antient  Roman  Emperors  did  not  only  honour  Vindobona  with  ample 
privileges,  but  likewise  with  their  presence.    Such  were  Tiberius,  M. 
Aurelius  Antoninus  Philosophus,  who  died  here,  according  to  Sextus 
Aurelius  Victor,  and  Antoninus  Caracal  la,  who  amused  himself  here 
with  various  kinds  of  diversions,  in  his  journey  to  Pannonia,  as  we  find 
proved  from  Herodian  by  Lambecius ;  which  is  confirmed  by  an  antient 
medal  discovered  by  the  workmen  in  digging  for  the  foundations  of  the 
new  Imperial  Palace  at  Vienna,  in  1662.   The  name  of  this  city  was 
deduced  from  that  of  the  river  Vindo,  or  Wien,  as  it  is  now  called, 
on  which  it  stands,  and  the  word  Bahn,  i.  e.  Way,  according  to  Lam- 
becius.   In  support  of  this  notion,  that  learned  man  supposes  Vindo- 
bona to  be  the  head  o  f  a  military  way  leading  from  the  river  Vindo, 
or  Wien,  to  Italy.    Others  believe  the  word  Vindobona  to  be  composed 
of  Vindo  and  Wohn,  i.  e.  The  habitation  upon  the  Vindo.    Which  of 
these  etymons  is  the  true  one  we  shall  not  take  upon  us  to  determine, 
nor  attempt  to  answer  the  objections  offered  against  the  opinion  just 
advanced,  vix.  that  Vienna  and  Vindobona  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
same  city.    I  his  has  been  most  effectually  done  by  the  learned  Lam- 
becius, to  whom,  for  farther  satisfaction  on  this  head,  we  beg  leave  to 
refer  our  curious  and  inquisitive  readers. 
Bat  admitting  that  Vindobona  stood  where  Vienna  was  afkerwarA 
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mtded^  yet  it  must  be  allowed,  that  Vindobona  was  destroyed  fire- 
biiodred  yean  before  the  foundation  of  Vienna,  which  happen^  in  tha 
tiiaeof  St.  Leopold,  Marquisb  uf  Austria,  who  died  in  1136.  That 
prince  hariog  extended  his  frontiers  towards  the  east,  and  built  him  a 
palace  on  the  top  of  Mount  Cetius,  part  of  the  spot  at  present  occupied 
ky  Vieiuia  be^^  first  to  be  distinguished  from  the  adjacent  soil  by  some 
oaall  hats  or  cottage  raised  on  it,  and  inhabited,  by  huntsmen;  though, 
a  skoft  bme  afterwards,  these  were  converted  into  edifices  of  considerable 
sole.    From  the  destruction  of  Vindobona  to  the  erection  of  the  above> 
Bentiooed  huts,  or,  at  least,  for  the  greatest  part  of  that  period,  this 
tpoC  wascoTered  with  birch-trees;  from  whence  it  received  the  denomi- 
aatioD  of  Perkhofi^  or  Birkhoff,  by  which  name  it  went  in  the  reign  of 
fkt  aibr?9aid  St.  Leopold,  Marquiss  of  Austria.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  prrtent  famous  and  noble  city  of  Vienna,  so  called  from  the  Wien, 
on  which  it  b  seated,  in  like  manner  as  was  Vindobona  from  Vindo,  the 
aBticiit  name  of  the  same  river.    Vienna,  at  fint  an  inconsiderable 
village,  grew  so  fisst,  that  it  soon  put  on  the  form  of  a  city,  and  Henry 
n.dieii  Duke  of  Austria,  pitched  upon  the  place  now  called  Hoff  for 
his  palace  to  stand  upon,  in  1156.    Leopold  VII,  surnamed  the 
Virtiioas,  surrounded  Vienna,  then  looked  upon  as  a  ducal  city,  with 
ahrick  wall,  flanked  with  towers,  some  footsteps  of  which  are  still  to  be. 
seen  at  the  gate,  called  the  Gate  of  the  Red  Tower.    This  was  done  with 
the  money  paid  by  Richard  I.  King  of  England,  for  his  ransom,  after 
he  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  said  Leopold,  in  his  return  to  England 
fnm  the  Holy  Land,  for  a  pretended  affront  offered  him  by  that  prince, 
It  the  taking  of  Aco,  orPtolemais.    Leopold  VIII.  Duke  of  Austria, 
too  to  Leopold  VII,  siniamed  the  Glorious,  after  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  Frederic,  built  a  splendid  and  superb  palace  in  Vienna,  which 
kas  been  the  seat  of  the  Roman  emperors  near  three-hundred  years.  The 
ifsidmce  of  those  emperors  here  has  gradually  aggrandized  this  city, 
filkd  it  with  inhabitants,  magnificent  palaces,  and  noblesse  of  different 
BMioni ;  in  which  flourishing  state  wc  beheld  it.    Since  the  year  1 540, 
d^ecially  in  l636,  the  place  has  been  regularly  fortified,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  strongest  towns  in  Europe.    The  suburbs  on  every  side  seem 
eqwl  to  so  many  citit-s.    Before  the  year  l68d,  they  were  adjacent  t6 
tkefnaes;  but,  since  that  time,  they  are  removed  at  a  certain  distance 
6om  thence,  and  are  adorned  with  so  many  flnc  palaces  and  beautiful 
ftfdens,  that,  for  above  half  of  the  year,  nothing  can  appear  more 
^Khtful  and  agreeable. 

Vitniia  has  sustained  six  sieges.  1.  It  was  attacked  by  Frederic  II. 
Doke  of  Austria,  and  forced  to  surrender  to  him,  in  1 24 1 .  1  his  prince 
^  been  expelled  Vienna,  four  years  before,  when  the  citizens  invited 
^  Emperor  Frederic  II.  thither,  who  gave  the  town  a  new  cont  of  arms, 
^s*  A  goUk'n  eagle  in  a  black  field,  and  made  it  an  imperial  city.  2. 
It  »u  taken,  and  dt-livered  from  the  tyrannic  goveniment  of  Ottocar, 
^Qg  of  Bohemia,  by  the  Emperor  Rudolph  us  1.  of  Hapsburg,  in  1277. 
^;  It  was  attacked  by  Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary,  who  found 
kumelf  obliged  to  retire  from  before  it,  at  the  approach  of  the  EmpcTor 
^itdcric,  advancing  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  to  its  relief,  in  1 477. 
^  The  aforesaid  King  Matthias  besieged,  and  took  it,  in  the  year  1485  ; 
^  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  it  opened  its  gates  to  Maximilian, 
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«on  to  the  Emperor  Frederic  IV.  in  1490.    5.  It  wai  beftieged  by  Soli- 
man  the  Magnificent,  Emperor  of  the  Tarks^  in  During  this 
siege,  Philip  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  was  governor  ofthe  ci^ ;  that 
part  of  the  wall,  near  the  gate  of  Carinthia,  being  the  most  exposed, 
ivas  defended  by  a  body  of  Spaniards;  the  other  contigaous  to  it, 
extending  as  far  as  the  gate  of  the  Red  Tower,  by  Ernest  de  Brandensteiii, 
with  some  of  the  forces  sent  by  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  two- 
thousand  Bohemians ;  the  next  part  of  the  wall  reaching  to  the  Jews 
Tower,  by  the  Austnans,  under  the  command  of  Reiprecht  ab  Ebei^ 
storf;  and  the  other  parts  by  the  citizens,  Stirians,  Carinthians,  &c 
under  the  conduct  of  Maximilian  Leisser,  John  Greisneck,  JohnHauser, 
Leonard  k  Velss,  Abel  ab  Holeneck,  Eckius  a  Reischach,  John  Cac- 
cianer,  &c.  who  all  behaved  with  such  bravery,  that  the  sultan  was  oblig»i 
jtodraw  off  his  forces,  and  retire  to  Buda«    6.  Sultan  Moharamed  IV. 
espousing  the  interest  of  the  Hungarian  malecontents,  at  the  instigatioo 
ofthe  French  King  Lewis  XIV,  sent  a  most  formidable  army,  under 
the  command  of  his  grand  visier  Kara  Mustapha,  to  form  the  siege  of 
Vienna,  and  intirely  ruin  the  house  of  Austria,  in  l683.    The  city  was 
then  most  gallantly  defended  by  Count  Rudiger  Ernest  k  Starenbetj^ 
and,  after  near  two  months  siege,  delivered  by  John  HI.  Ring  of 
Poland,  and  that  most  renowned  general  Charles  V«  Duke  of  Lomio. 
The  particulars  of  these  glorious  actions  have  been  so  minutely  desciibed, 
and  are,  even  at  present,  so  recent  in  many  people's  memories,  that  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  them  here ;  however  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  observe,  that  this  deliverance  is  annually  commemorated  at 
Vienna,  with  great  solemnity.    As  for  the  slight  insults  of  the  Count  de 
Thum,  the  Bohemian  general,  in  16199  and  the  Swedes  some  yean 
after,  they  scitrce  de^ve  to  be  mentioned. 

The  principal  churches,  and  religious  houses,  in  Vienna,  are  the 
following.  1.  The  cathedra]  church,  begun  by  Albert  II.  Archduke  of 
Austria,  in  the  year  1340,  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen  the  Protomartyr, 
and  finished  by  the  Archduke  Rudolphus  IV.  in  1564.  The  noble 
tower,  or  steeple,  that  distinguishes  this  church  so  greatly,  from  all  the 
others,  was  begun  by  the  aforesaid  Rudolph,  about  the  year  1365,  so 
far  advanced  as  to  be  equal  in  height  to  the  roof  of  the  church  by  Albert 
HI.  and  brought  to  the  perfection  we  now  see  it  arrived  at  by  Albert  IV. 
in  1400.  It  is  four-hundred  *  and  sixty  foot  high,  and  a  work  so  noble 
and  stupendous,  that  it  ought  to  remain,  not  only  above  three  centuries, 
as  it  has  already  done,  but  even  till  the  fabric  of  nature  itself  is  de- 
stroyed; insomuch  that,  according  to  ^neas  Silvius,  afterwards  Pope 
Pius  II,  when  some  Bosnian  ambassadors  first  viewed  it,  they  could  not 
help  observing,  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  must  have  cost  more  than 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Bosnia  was  worth."  This  church  is  likewise  famous 
for  the  Gazophi/lacium  of  several  of  Lipsani,  the  tombs  or  monuments, 
ofthe  Archdukes  Rudolph  IV.  Albert  III.  Albert  IV.  Albert  VI. 

•  When  Soliman  the  Mugnificent  besieged  Vienna,  he  promUed  thedtisena  totpve  theTovcr. 
or  steeple  of  St.  Strphen't  church,  if  they  would  place  upon  the  top  of  it  a  half  moon  and  star, 
the  Turkish  arms;  which  was  readily  conpliod  witli.  But  the  Turks  were  not  to  polite  ia  IftS. 
The  garrison  therefore  obiterviuf ,  that  several  of  the  enemy's  shot  were  levelled  at  that  tower,  they 
took  down  the  Turkish  arms ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  never  will  be  admitted  intothte  ctly  sfMs. 
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Winiaai  Leopoldy  sornained  tbe  Proud,  &c.  and  the  rich  ntrble 
MmtaimMm  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  IV.  The  bowels  of  the  Eroperon 
Lropold  and  Joteph,  put  into  two  silver  boxes  or  chest%  weie  interred 
berp.  The  bell  in  the  little  tower  it  said  to  be  twenty-thousand  pound 
vcii^t.  In  the  church  yard,  there  is  a  stone  pulpit,  from  whence  S, 
loaane*  CapittFanus  n  believed  to  have  pntKrhed  in  Latin  to  tbe  popu- 
late, who,  though  ignorant  of  even  the  nrst  rudiments  of  that  language, 
it  b  pretended,  mitaculously  understood  him, 

Sc  Stephen's  church,  though  near  four-hundred  yean  old,  as  already 
ebairved,  was  substituted  in  the  place  of  another  more  ancient  .one, 
coeval,  ornearlv  so,  with  the  city  itself.    Here  one  Ebeihardus  is  sud 
10  have  fint  officiated,  about  the  year  ll40,  or  rather  \lS7f  at  the 
appoinunent  of  Rembertu^  Bishopof  Passau ;  but  the  names  of  all  hia 
siicccwors  are  lost,  except  that  of  one  P^ter,  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Maipaier,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  provincial  council,  held  at 
Vmaa,  in  1^67,  over  which  presided  Guide  Cardinal  of  St.  Lawrence 
m  Lacina,  priest  of  the  Cistercian  order,  and  legate  of  the  Apostolical 
see.    Amoii^  the  great  penonuges,  who  asusted  at  this  council,  may 
he  reckcmed  John  Bishop  of  Prague,  Peter  Bishop  of  Ptassau,  Bruno 
Biiliup  of  Brixen,  Conrad  Bishop  of  Freisingen,  and  Lea  BiUiop  of 
Batiabnn,  briides  a  large  number  of  deans,  archdeacons,  &c.  Nay, 
accmding  to  Latins,  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  the  Archbishop  of  Salti* 
hmg^  the  Bishops  of  Trent,  Olmuts,  and  Breslaw  assisted  hereat; 
ihoQ^  aa  aimyinous  author  cited  by  Lambecius,  who  lived  at  the  time 
of  thia  covDcil,  excludes  the  three  last  bishops,  when  he  asserts  that 
Gvido  nalv  convened  the  bishops,  who  were  suffragans  to  the  Arch* 
bishop  of  Saltihurg.    And,  in  conformity  to  this  assertion,  Stero  affirms, 
that  out  Uladislaus  was,  this  very  vear  1!?67,  consecrated  Archbbhop 
of  Saltibui^  on  Tnnity-Sunday,  June  12,  alter  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ooancil,  which  happened,  during  the  vacancy  of  that  see ;  since,  ao* 
oording  to  the  aforesaid  anonymous  author,  it  began  May  the  tenth, 
ltf7f  and  continued  only  three  days.    Rudolph  IV.  Archduke  of 
iistria,  as  hinted  above,  finished  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  in  1364; 
vhfs  it  was  likewise  mode  a  catheilral  church,  with  <ulls  for  twenty- 
[      her  canons,  over  whom  one  Wernherus  fint  presided.   These  canons 
p      em  to  be  dnfsoed  in  purple,  and  to  wear  a  golden  cross,  on  their 
i      Wvsst;  and  when  prayers  were  to  be  put  up  on  any  occasion,  twelve  of 
i      tei  bad  orders  to  precede,  and  as  many  to  follow,  the  Carmelites,  in 
I      lU  |»feccstions.    But  thb  custom,  as  well  as  the  purple  garment,  hu 
^       net  beon  laid  aside,  and  the  number  of  canons  been  rr-duced  to  four- 
t       ina.   In  1480,  the  Emperor  Frrdoric  IV.  with  the  leave  and  concur- 
i      met  of  Pope  Pkul  II.  founded  a  bishopric  of  Vienna,  declared  free  and 
It      cinspt  from  all  archiescopal  jurisdiction.    Leo  k  Spaur,  a  Tyroleie, 
^  Ibe  fint  bishop  of  Vienna.    Betwixt  this  Leo  and  the  Cardinal 
r       Mdchior  Clcselios,  who  di<^  in  lG30,  there  were  thirteen  bishops  of 
i      Vinna.  The  cardinal  was  succeeded  by  Anthony,  Abbot  of  Krembs- 

^ter,  who  was  created  a  prince  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  IL 
^        t  The  abbey  of  the  Scotch  Benedictines,  founded  by  Henry  IL  Duke 
^Austria,  in  1138,  as  the  charter  expresses  it,  ta  Honortm  Dei  et 
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Beati  Grtgorn^  (jfC.   It  was  intended  likewise  to  be  a  Canvamen,  m 

place  of  refreshment,  for  the  pilgrims  going  to  the  Holy  Land;  and,  as 
the  Scotch  pilgrims  calling  here  were  observed  to  be  the  most  numeroiis, 
it  seems  from  thence  to  have  deduced  its  name,  thoogh  Cuspinianns 
says,  it  was  so  called  from  the  Scotch  religious,  who  were  invilsd 
hither.  The  present  church  belonging  to  this  monastery  was  built  since 
the  year  1590,  when  the  old  one  was  overthrown  by  an  earthqoaki^ 
which  shook  the  whole  city.  The  relig^us  here  at  present  livtt  very 
well. 

3.  The  monastery  of  the  Carmelites  was  founded,  according  to  Fogger 
and  Cuspinian,  by  Leopold  the  Glorious,  Duke  of  Austria,  a  littli 
before  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  but*  if  any  credit  may 
be  given  to  liusius,  by  Rudolphus  IV.  Gerard  de  Roo  seems  to  recon- 
cile these  jarring  accounts,  when  he  relates,  that  Rudolph  IV*  was  so 
munificent  a  benefactor  to  the  Carmelites,  that  he  might  be  considered 
as  their  founder,  and  was  accordingly  honoured  by  them  with  that  title. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  church,  which  Lasius  affirms  to  have  been 
erected  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  one  instance  of  his  munifi- 
cence; since  this  church,  which  stands  in  the  forum,  or  marfcet-pkc^ 
called  Hoff,  and  has  a  fine  entry  or  portico,  has  not  the  appearance  of 
a  structure  betwixt  five  and  six-hundred  years  old,  Th^  Jesuits  had  this 
monastery  given  them  by  Ferdinand  I.  King  of  the  Romans,  in  1 554. 

4.  The  noble  church  at  S.  Maria  Rotunda,  built  in  the  reigpi  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  11.  stands  upon  the  ruins  of  a  more  antient  one, 
erected  by  Leopold  the  Virtuous,  in  1100;  and  given  by  another 
Leopold,  Archduke  of  Austria,  to  the  order  of  the  Pn^icants,  in  1325, 
aighteen  years  after  the  Templars,  its  former  possessors,  had  becai  extinct 
Annexed  to  this  church  is  a  large  public  library,  denominated  from  its 
founder  the  Windhagian  library,  where  at  certain  stated  honxs  eveiy 
body  has  the  liberty  of  studying.  The  church,  with  the  library,  maka 
a  fine  appearance. 

5.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  was  begun  by  Ottocar,  King  of 
Bohemia,  in  the  room  of  a  smaller  one,  and  a  religious  house,  assi^ied 
to  the  Seraphic  order,  by  Frederic  11.  Duke  of  Austria,  who  began  to 
reign  in  1227 ;  carried  on  by  Blanche,  daughter  to  Philip  the  Fair,  King 
of  France,  and  wife  to  the  Archduke  Rudolph  III ;  and  at  last  fiohhed 
by  Elizabeth  of  Aragon,  wife  to  the  Emperor  Frederic  III.  It  has  been 
finely  decorated  and  adorned  by  the  Minorites;  in  the  wall  of  whoie 
cloister,  is  a  very  remarkable  hiatus,  or  chasm,  through  which,  it  ii 
reported,  the  devil  carried  to  hell  an  impious  wretch,  who  presumed  to 
eat  the  host  seven  times  in  one  day.  Such  stories  a9  there  are  not  un- 
common at  Vienna. 

6.  The  parochial  church  of  St  Michael,  built  by  Rudolph  III.  sod 
Otto,  Archdukes  of  Austria,  upon  the  ruins  of  a  more  antient  one,  wii 
given  to  the  regular  clerks  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  year  l626,  by  the  Em- 
peror Ferdinand  II.  These  clerks  were  substituted  in  the  place  of  the 
secular  clergy,  who  before  performed  all  the  parochial  duty  here. 

/•  The  church  of  St,  Anna  was  founded  for  the  use  of  stDsngoi  i 
The  Jesuits  first  seated  themselves  here,  when  they  were  invited  to  i 
Vienna^  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I,  in  1551 ;  but  removing  soon  after  , 
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taihencey  it  was  given  to  the  koigbts  of  St.  Stephen;  and  lastly,  it 
«aiaf|pun  coiisi|ned  to  the  Jesuits,  as  a  place  proper  fur  the  education 
of  ibeir  youth,  in  l626. 

t.  T»e  Aulic  church  of  St  Austin,  with  the  convent  adjoining  to  it, 
owes  its  foundation  to  Otto*  Archduke  of  Austria,  in  1358,  or  the  year 
fiUowin^  After  his  death,  it  came  first  into  the  possession  of  the 
komifs  of  Sl  Augustin;  but  now  it  is  inhabited,  and  has  been  finely 
kauti6ifd,  by  the  discalceated,  or  bare-footed  Augustinos.  In  the  middle 
of  thb  church  is  a  chapel  called  the  Chapel  of  Loretto,  because  built 
after  the  model  of  the  Holy  House  of  Loretto.  The  hearts  of  the  two 
Emperon  Leopold  ami  Joseph,  put  into  two  silver  urns,  or  boxes,  were 
drpoaited  behind  the  high  altar  here.  There  is  a  gallery  of  communis 
cuon  between  this  chapel  and  the  imperial  palace. 

9.  The  church  of  St.  Dorothea  was  begun  by  Albert  II.  Archduke  of 
Aosim,  and  finished  by  Rudolph  IV.  cummilted,  as  b  said,  at  first  to 
dM  cave  of  the  secular  presbytcn ;  to  which  Andreas  Blanck,  or 
Planckorr,  Prasceptor  to  Albert,  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  chancellor, 
aftn  wards  annexed  a  college  of  the  regular  canons  of  St.  Ausu^tin. 

10.  The  church  of  St.  Jerom  wasfuiinded  by  Conradus  Holscrus,  a 
dtiieii  ol'  Vienna,  of  great  distinction,  for  female-penitents  singing  the 
Hoff»  Caiiooice  every  day  in  the  German  tongue,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Minorites  formerly  occupied  the  monastery 
of  Sc  Theobald  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  but  demolishing  this,  and  retiring 
iato  tbr  citv,  for  ^4*ar  of  the  Turks,  about  the  year  1680,  they  were 
iavHrd  to  the  church  of  St.  Jerom. 

iJ.  The  church  belonging  to  the  academical  college  of  the  jesuita 
wastoanded  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  in  l628;  but  it  was  opt 
iaishcd  till  some  time  alter. 

12.  Tbe  church  of  St.  Francis,  with  a  vault  designed  to  receive  the 
bodies  of  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Austria,  and  the  Asceterium  of  the 
Capuchins,  famous  for  the  vast  number  of  sacred  relicks  it  contains, 
dqierrcs  to  be  mentioned  next.  The  Emperor  Matthius,  and  Anna  his 
CUHort«  began  to  erect  lU  but  it  was  not  finished  till  the  year  l63l. 
The  bodies  of  the  Emperors  Leopold  and  Joseph  were  buried  here  ;  the 
fanocr  of  those  princes  died  May  the  fifth,  N.  S.  1705,  and  tbe  latter 
April  the  seventeenth,  N.  S.  1 7 1 1  • 

Besides  these  churches  and  religious  houses,  there  are  seven  nunneries, 
with  tbe  churches  appertaining  to  them,  distributed  in  different  parts  of 
ibis  city. 

1.  llie  church  of  St.  James  is  of  great  antiquity,  being  either  founded 
bjf  Leopold  us  Largus,  Marquiss  of  Austria,  or  Leopold  the  V'^irtuous, 
iall90«  Several  Carinthian  matrons  afterwards  settled  here,  and  em- 
braced tbe  rule  of  St.  Augustin. 

f  Tht  nunnery  of  Santa  Clara,  at  tbe  gate  called  Himmelport,  or 
the  Gate  of  Heaven,  over  which  Catherine,  daughter  to  Albert  IT. 
Archduke  of  Austria,  for  some  time  presided,  was  founded  by  one  M« 
Grfmrd  of  Vienna,  in  1267,  for  the  nuns  of  St.  Norliertus.  It  was 
aoch  enlarged  by  Agnes  of  Austria,  the  wife  of  Andrew  Kmg  of 
UoD^ary,  in  1331.  Anna,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  ML 
aad  the  King  ^f  Pyl^  s  widow^  did  this  nunnery  the  hgpmt  to  raido 
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ill  it.  Cardinal  Clfselius  finding  the  number  of  thtfse  reli^us  firjpnt 
macb  diroiniihed,  placed  here  the  Canonine  of  St.  Augostin. 

3.  The  church  of  St.  Lawa>nce,  with  the  religious  home  adjoining  to 
it,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  a  certain  number  of  nuns,  was  erected  and 
endowed  by  Otto,  Archduke  of  Austria,  in  1337*  Afterwards  the 
religious  ladies,  subject  to  the  laws  of  St.  Augustrii,  removing  from  an 
habitation  they  had  at  a  small  distance  from  the  city,  settled  themselTcs 
here. 

4.  The  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  at  the  desire  of  his  wife,  Anna  Elebnon^ 
translated  a  certain  number  of  nuns  of  the  order  of  Santa  Clara,  to  $L 
Nicholas's  in  Vienna,  from  Preshurg  in  Hungary.  Their  house  wai 
enlarged  in  1651.  Before  the  erection  of  it,  there  was  upon  the  spot 
ulicre  it  stands  a  college  for  poor  students,  to  which  JohnFabri,  Bishop 
of  Vienna,  left  his  fine  library,  September  the  first,  1540. 

5.  The  royal  nunnery  founded  by  Elisabeth  of  Austria,  widow  to 
Charles  IX.  King  of  France,  in  1583,  is  inhabited  by  religious  virgiiis 
of  the  order  of  Santa  Clara,  who  were  translated  hither  originally  fnxa 
Munich.  It  occupies  the  spot  where  the  palace  of  Charles  Anthony, 
Archduke  of  Austria,  formerly  stood. 

6.  The  nunnery  of  St.  Joseph  was  built  and  endowed  by  Anns 
Eleonora,  consort  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  and  appropriated  by 
her  to  the  use  of  the  virgins  of  Mount  Carmel.  We  must  not  omit 
obscTvinff  that  the  remains  of  this  religious  lady  were  deposited  here. 

7.  The  Ursulines  invited  hither  by  Eleonora,  wife  to  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  III,  erected  themselves  a  church  and  nunnery,  in  l675. 

These  are  the  churches  and  religious  houses  in  Vienna  of  principal 
Mote,  though  there  arc  some  others  which  deserve  to  be  just  touched 
upon. 

The  churches  of  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Rupertus,  are  very  antient ;  bat 
the  precise  time  of  their  foundation,  for  want  of  proper  light  from 
history,  cannot  be  ascertained,  the  extravagances  of  Merianus  and 
Lazius  on  this  hi^ad  deserving  not  the  least  regard.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  churches  of  St.  John  Baptist  and  St.  Elisabeth,  the  first  of 
which  is  appropriated  to  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  the 
latter  to  those  of  Malta.  The  church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  most  be 
allowed  to  be  a  place  of  high  antiquity,  and  is  under  the  jurisdictioD 
of  the  Bishop  of  Passau.  We  must  not  pass  over  in  silence,  now  wears 
speaking  of  the  places  more  immediately  set  apart  for  religious  purposes, 
the  brazen  *  or  copper  statue  of  the  Immaculate  Vir^n  upon  a  high 
column,  erected  by  the  Emperor  Leopold,  in  l667,  and  an  obelttk 
raised  by  the  same  prince  in  the  herb-market,  in  honour  of  the  most 
Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity.  This  last  was  begun  in  l682,  and  finished 
in  lo92,  being  intended  as  an  offering,  to  express  the  grateful  sense  the 
Emperor  had  of  the  city  of  Vienna's  being  delivered  from  a  Destikn* 
tial  disease,  that  made  great  havock  amongst  its  citizens,  in  1079- 

In  the  suburb  called  Ceopoldstat,  from  whence  the  Jews  were  expelled 
by  the  Emperor  Leopold,  in  I67O,  seated  upon  an  bland  in  the  Dumber 

•  W«  thoaght  it  needless  to  give  a  perticuler  and  mtoole  dMcripUoo  ef  Uw  ttateai  hen  Mi* 
aeted,  since  tbis  has  been  alreed/  done  bj  on  Itemed  end  iB|«BiMit  eoaatrTMt  Dr.  Bamf 
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tbeiMNtlwfii  part  of  the  town,  the  following  pbM  dctenre  to  ht 
1 .  The  Confent  of  Bftre-foolrd  Cannelites,  feonded  by  the 
Eapffor  Ferdinand  II.   f .  The  hospital  of  the  rdigions  itilcd  Ffatiet 
8u  Joannii  Dri,  with  the  church  of  St.  John  Baptist,  fint  elected  by  the 
EapcTor  Matthtat,  and,  after  the  fire  m  1059,  pot  into  a  hetter  km 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  III. 

In  the  ■oburb  towards  the  east,  a  little  withont  the  gate  of  Stnhen,  or 
fkft  Huiigfirian  gale,  in  the  hiihway,  there  stands  a  fine  church,  with  an 
AagKin  nwinaitffty,  founded  in  honour  of  St.  Sebastian  and  St.  Roch. 
IMs  swftrr  d  firrt  pcatly  by  fire,  in  1656;  and  afterwards  by  the  T^irks, 
in  l6n.   But  it  has  since  been  rebuilt,  and  beautified. 

la  the  suburb  towards  the  south,  there  is  firrt  a  handsome  church, 
wMi  a  convent  of  Minims  of  St.  Fhmcis  de  PauUu  These  religions 
wtft  drawn  hither  by  the  munificence  of  Fenlinand  11.  in  16^4.  f • 
Tim  diardh  of  St  Joseph,  with  a  veiy  antient  convent  of  Carmditei^ 
wfca^  after  they  had  been  absent  above  an  age,  returned  to  Vienna,  In 
itSl.  5.  The  collrgeof  the  PP.  Piarum  Schobrum,  founded  in  1698. 
4w  The  church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  the  Helper,  in  Latin  Ecelemm 
Bmtmkm  Virgmu  AwdHatricit^  served  by  the  legular  clerks  of  St. 
f^mU  aiid  said  to  be  fiimous  for  many  miracles  wrou^t  in  it. 

To  a  traveller  visiting  the  suburb  inclining  towards  the  west  occur 
ihe  parish  of  St  Udalricus,  and  an  Asceterium  of  Capuchins ;  as  like- 
wise ivN>  nooasleries  of  Benedictin  and  Trinitarian  fiiars,  who  came 
Uihrr  fiNMB  Spain;  the  former  in  l683,  and  the  latter  not  many  years 
■nee,  at  tim  invitation  of  the  Emperor  Leopold.  Lastly,  and  which 
doers  tbe  whole  circuit  of  the  city,  not  for  from  the  Danube  there  is  a 
OBBveal  of  the  Servites,  or  fothers  stiled  Smi  Be&ie  Virgimi^  who 
wulrd  themselves  heret  in  1639.  But  their  church  and  monastery 
Me  founded  by  Don  Ottavio  Piccolomini,  Duke  of  Amalfi,  in  l651. 

The  buildiiigi  of  Vienna,  at  ii-ast  for  the  roost  part,  we  cannot  think 
o  l^aad  as  some  have  represented  tbeih  The  palaces  there  will  by  no 
SMm  aMwer  theexpecutions  of  a  traveller,  who  comes  from  Italy,  to 
m  the  metropolb  of  the  German  empire.  The  8trei*ts  generally  speak- 
*ag  SBcai  narrow,  and  many  of  the  houses  such  as  make  no  very  extrm- 
witasiy  appearance.  Notwithstanding  which,  ben*  are  pc«iple  from 
dsHst  all  the  European,  and  some  of  the  Asiatic  nations.  Turks, 
Tatsfs,  Eassians,  Hungarians,  Sclavonians,  Grreks,  Ratsians,  Croa* 
tiaui  Poles,  Italians,  French,  Spaniards,  Armenians,  dec.  so  divenify 
il,  thatitseens  to  be  an  epitome  of  at  least  a  good  part  of  Europe  and 
ik.  And  perhaps  in  this  consbt  the  chief  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
fhtt;  siaee  nothina  can  be  more  pleasing  and  agrreiible  to  a  traveller, 
aufll  as  aHMe  noUe  and  grand,  than  to  have  a  collection  of  the  prin- 
cipsl  nations  of  the  gjbbe  presented  to  him  in  one  view.  This  seems  as 
ilatie  In  iadicata,  that  the  court  of  the  world  itself  rrsides  here,  and 
sossnfaetttly  to  imply,  that  the  head  of  it  is  more  immediately  the 
Tina  Rat  of  the  great  governor  of  the  universe. 

As  Imperii  palace  in  Vienna  consisu  of  two  parts,  via.  the  old 
Misee  built  by  Lfopold  the  Glorious,  as  above  observed,  and  enlarged 
lyOttDca  Kiag  of  Bohemia;  and  the  addition  to  this,  begun  in  the 
fisi  iMtf  by  the  Emperor  Leopold.  This  palace  is  not  only  rendered 
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illustrious  by  the  residence  of  the  imperial  frnniUy,  but  likewise  bj  the 
invaluable  treasury  in  it,  which,  for  its  vast  multitude  of  most  imreMMl 
inestimable  jewels,  is  allowed  to  be  the  first  in  Europe;  as  likewise  for 
the  many  excellent  pieces  done  by  the  most  celebrated  painten*  col- 
lected chiefly  by  the  Archduke  Leopold  William,  and  hong  up  ia 
several  inner  rooms,  which  together  form  a  gaUery«  and  are  called 
Kunst-Kammer.  In  this  palace  is  to  be  seen  the  Imperial,  or  Vieiiiia 
library,  so  celebrated  all  over  the  learned  world.  It  contains,  as  wa 
were  told,  above  twelve-thousand  manuscripts,  and  at  least  an  hundred- 
thousand  printed  volumes;  a  great  accession  having  of  late  yenit  been 
made  to  it  out  of  the  east.  The  limits  we  have  prescribed  ounelvesheia 
will  not  permit  us  to  give  even  a  general  description  of  thb  celebntai 
library,  which  would  of  itself  fill  a  considerable  volume;  and  bc^dfl% 
this  has  been  rendered  intirely  superfluous  and  unnecessary  by  thoss 
great  men  M.  Lambecius  and  M.  Nessel,  librarians  to  the  Empoor 
Leopold.  We  have  nothing  further  therefore  to  do,  in  order  to  satiify 
the  curiosity  of  our  readers  in  this  particular,  than  to  tekr  them  to  the 
two  following  most  learned  and  elaborate  pieces. 

Pbtri  Lambecii  Hamburgehsu 
Cammeniariontm  de  Augiutmima  BibHoikecm 

CiUARBA  VlVDOBONEHSI,  &C.  Lib. 

2*>",  d'i",  4^,  5^,  6*~,  7"~,  8~. 
ViWDOBOMJB,  Tyjns  Maithai  Comirom^  Sac. 
Cm.  Mafut.  Typogr.  ^c.  l665,  1669-70,  l67l,  l674^  1675-79- 

And, 
Catalo«U8 
Swe 

Recensio  Specialis  ommum  Codicum  Manuscnpianm 
Gracorum,  IMC  turn  Lmguanm  Oriem- 

TALIUM 

Augustissimae  Bibliothbcjb  CiBSAREJE 

VlMDOBOVENSlS, 

Quern, 
Jussu  &  Auspiciis 
Sagratiss^mi  Gloriosissimi 
QuB  Imfbratoris  Romanorum, 
LEOPOLDI  I. 
Magni,  Pii,  Felicis, 
Inclyti,  Victoris,  ac 
Triumphatoris  semper 
AuovsTi,  Quern  Deus  Sosfitet, 
In  publieam  Lucem  edidit 
Dakibl  de  Nessel,  J.  U.  D. 
Sacrjb  Cjbsarbje  Majestatis 
Consiliarius  &  Bibliothecarius  Aulicus. 

VlKDOBOK£  ST  NoRIMBBRGX,  Typis 

Leopoldi  Voigtf  et  Joachim 
MaUkoMom  Endicn,  Amio  Salutis,  M^C,Xa 
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This  last  pitcc  consists  of  seven  parts,  and  an  appendix  containing  five 
idditane&ts.    The  seventh  part  h  very  curious,  containing  several  fine 
pbles,  and  explications  of  curiosities  to  be  met  with  in  the  Imperial 
fihniy.     Among  the  rest  here  arc  mentioned  a  famous  basilisk, 
foond  in  a  deep  well,  A.  D.  1212.  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Frederic 
II.  two  or  three  Chinese  portraits,  a  Mexican  MS.  some  treatises  in  the 
Ckifieie  Imoguage,  several  natural  curiosities,  &c.  delineated  and  ex* 
f»laiiird,  &c.    In  the  appendix  we  find  several  antient  coins,  and  other 
valuable  relicks  of  antiquity,  kc*  The  librarian  Signior  Pio  NicoioGarelli 
is  said  to  be  an  excellent  Gnecian,  and  to  be  extremely  well  versed  in 
fitmiy  history  and  all  kinds  of  critical  learning.    He  is  likewise  a  gen- 
tlfiaw  of  great  politeness,  address,  and  good  natun*,  affable,  generous, 
Slid  ^aacly  obliging  to  foreigners,  especially  such  as  are  persons  of  eru- 
ditioB.    There  is  said  to  be  an  inviolable  friendship  between  him  and 
SiKpnor  Faasionei,  the  pope*s  nuncio  at  the  Imperial  court. 

Tke  Emperor^s  cabinet  of  medals  is  extremely  noble  and  grand,  con- 
tistiiigof  at  least  twenty-thousand  of  all  sorts.  But,  to  mention  a  few 
only  of  these  would  give  our  curious  readers  no  satis&ction,  especially 
as  there  is  a  printed  catalogue  of  them.  We  shall  therefore  refer  them  to 
that  catalogue. 

The  Rmccolta  likewise  of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities,  as  well  as 
vdn&ble  renuuns  of  amiquity,  appertaining  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  is 
(qnally  noble  and  grand,  and  perhaps  scarce  to  be  paralleled.  But  a 
ht  of  these  has  been  more  than  once  offered  to  the  public.  It  would 
theielbre  be  losing  of  time  to  transcribe  from  thence  the  description  of 
iBj  part  of  them.  It  requires  at  least  a  month  to  go  through  every  part 
of  the  Muoeum,  in  which  these  curiositi(*s  are  deposited. 

There  are  several  fine  palaces  here,  as  those  of  Prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy,  just  out  of  town,  the  Princes  de  Schwartzcnburg  and  Lichtcn- 
aein,  the  Counts  de  Dietrichstein  and  Herbcrstein ;  not  to  mention  the 
Favorita,  an  Imperial  Palace  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  that  of  Laxeinburg 
bekmging  likewise  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  two  German  miles  out  of 
town,  and  that  of  the  Empress  Amelia  opposite  to  Prince  F.iigcnc's. 
Hat  neither  these,  nor  any  of  the  rest^  notwithstanding  some  of  them  arc 
adorned  with  exceeding  fine  paintings,  and  are  noble  structures,  can 
COOK  up,  by  many  parasangs,  to  several  we  had  sei*n  in  Italy.  The 
architecture  of  some  of  the  churches  abovementioned  is  admirable,  and 
iftost  of  them  within  are  finely  beautified ;  yet  in  both  these  respects  we 
have  hitherto  found  Italy  far  superior  to  Germany. 

Upon  our  arrival  here,  the  advices  received  from  Constantinople 
•wed  to  threaten  an  invasion  from  the  Port;  which  threw  every  part 
of  the  city,  and,  as  was  said,  the  court  itself,  into  an  inexpn*ssible  con- 
••emttioo.  But  their  fears  were  soon  dissipated,  the  next  advices  as- 
Hiring,  that  the  Turks  had  their  hands  so  full  of  the  war  with  Thamas 
Kouli  Kan,  that  they  had  no  thoughts  of  commg  to  a  rupture  with  the 
•sftperor. 

The  common  people  of  Vienna  seemed  to  have  the  French  in  great 
^■ontempt,  aiul  doubted  not  but  they  should  soon  make  them  repent  ot 
during  war  against  the  housr  of  Ausinn ;  but  the  nohlcssf*  and  p4*o- 
PWof  stOMwereof  anotDt  r  opinion.    In  fine,  the  court  was  s»«  Hi|y 
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embarrined  and  perplexed,  and  almoit  in  a  dcipoodipg  coaditiiai 

For  they  knew  England  to  be  linked  with  France,  or,  al  kak,  afiraMi  «f 
disobliging  her,  and  suspect^^d  Holland  to  be  bribed  by  that  pom. 
And  without  the  hearty  concurrence  of  England  and  HoUand,  tiny 
knew  they  could  not  make  a  stand  agginst  his  most  christiaii  majcs^ 

and  bis  alliens. 

The  courts  of  justice  in  Vienna,  besides  the  consistories  of  Ai 
dioceses  of  Vienna  and  Passau,  and  the  University,  are  the  thirteen  fol- 
lowing:— 1.  The  Imperial  Aulic  Council,  in  which  all  the  canaesof 
the  Romano-Germanic  empire  are  discussed.  2.  The  Tribunal  of  the 
Marshal  of  the  Court,  which  extends  to  all  the  ministers  and  officers  of 
the  court.  3.  The  Council  of  War,  which  is  confined  to  military  affiurk 
4.  The  Government,  or  Administration,  at  the  head  of  whicb  it  more 
nnmediately  the  Emperor.  5.  The  Exchequer,  or  the  chamber  in 
which  every  thing  relating  to  the  finances  is  managed.  6.  TheGoniitii» 
or  Common-Council,  of  the  province  of  Austria,  consisting  of  thne 
orders,  vii.  that  of  prelates,  that  of  nobles,  and  that  oi  kn^^blt. 
7.  The  Aulic  Chancery.  8.  The  Chancery  of  Bohemia.  Th^ 
Chancery  of  Hungary.  10.  The  Chancery  of  Transilvauia.  11.  The 
Chancery  of  Spain,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  the  state  of  Milan.  It,  That 
of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  13.  The  Senate  of  the  City,  to  which 
the  citisens  are  immediately  subject.  We  must  not  omit  obtenring 
here,  that  there  arc  two  armouries  in  Vienna,  the  one  belonging  to  the 
Emperor,  and  the  other  to  the  city ;  both  of  which  are  veiy  well  pro* 
vided  with  all  kinds  of  military  stores. 

The  university  of  Vienna,  at  present  one  of  the  most  oelebialed  ia 
the  world,  is  of  very  considerable  antiquity;  being  fi>unded  by  the  can 
peror  Frederic  II.  in  the  year  1237*  That  prince  then  permitted  ths 
citiiens  of  Vienna,  in  return  for  their  attachment  to  lum,  to  open  a 
school,  or  college,  being  willing,  as  the  original  charter  expresses  it, 
€(mmodo  studio  praoideri^  per  quod  Prudentia  docehw  m  PopuJu^  ei  rwik 
JEias  imiruitur  parvorum^  ^c.  But  this  school,  or  college,  did  not  ex* 
tend  farther  than  the  Litem  Humamores  and  some  branches  of  philo- 
sophy. Another  school,  or  college,  of  this  kind  was  afterwards  erected 
at  St.  Stephen's  church,  or  at  least  near  the  ancient  church  which  pre- 
ceded that  cathedral,  under  whose  care  and  direction  other  smaller 
ones  at  St.  Michael's  and  the  hospital  were  likewise  built.  These,  si 
well  as  the  first  college,  were  called  the  Ancient  Scats  of  Literature,  in 
order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  proper,  or  modem,  universityt  which 
was  founded  by  lludolphus  IV.  who  obtained,  for  that  purpose,  a  bttil 
from  pope  Urban  V.  dated  at  Avignon,  June  the  nineteenth,  1365. 
The  original  instrument  itsvlf  was  discovered  in  the  imperial  lihraiy« 
and  published,  by  Lambecius;  from  whence  we  shall  beg  leave  to 
transcribe  the  following  paragraph,  which,  we  believe,  will  be  extremdj 
agreeable  to  our  curious  and  inquisitive  readers  ;-^tim  iioqm  M 
mper  ex  Putte  dilecti  Filii  Nobilis  Fin  Rudolphi  Duci^  Austria  fit 
propontwn  in  Conmtorio  coram  Nobis^  ipse  Dux  in  FiUd  tud  VieuDepii 


tolicam  Studiam  Generale  in  qudlibd  Ucitd  FacuUaie^  No$  JpihonUtf 
Apoitoliod  statuimuSf  et  etiam  ordinamuSt  ut  in  dictd  Filld  de  c^eroi 
Htmiim  Generalcy  tarn  in  Juris  Canomd^  et  Ovilis^  quam  itf  oUi  qudbkl 
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^amtiifffmiarfmmTieotQgicd  Facultate.  Rudolph  us  died  at  Milan 
tliirty-fint  day  of  July  following,  and,  besides  the  ahovementioncd 
•cboolsy  aitigiied  his  new  university  a  larger  space  in  the  city,  which 
fotoe  baTO  dncribed  as  situated  near  the  church  of  the  Augustincs,  and 
odbert  as  by  that  side  of  the  pabu:c  towards  the  Scotch  gate.  The 
nme  Rudolph  also  decreed,  that  the  dean  of  St,  Stephen's  should 
tlwayi  exercise  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  university ;  from  whence 
it  n  plain,  that  Wemher  abovenientioned  obtained  both  those  high  dig- 
nitica.  Albert  III.  brother  and  successor  to  Rudolph,  got  what  had 
ben  already  done  confirmed,  and  the  faculty  of  liivinity  added  there- 
to, by  pope  Urban  VI.  as  clearly  appears  from  his  bull,  granted  for  this 
paipoae,  and  dated  at  Naples,  February  the  twentieth,  1384;  in  which 
yevcbenid  Albert  ordered  a  body  of  statutes  to  be  compiled  for  his 
aaivcrsily,  from  those  of  that  of  Paris.  He  likewise  honoured  it  with 
privik^  of  the  same  nature  with  those  of  the  last  mentioned  univer- 
flty;  aad  tr«imferred  his  academy  to  a  more  quiet  and  silent  spot, 
td^oiniiig  to  the  convent  of  the  Pnedicants,  having  purchased  for  this 
end  that  TMt  religious  house  formerly  possessed  by  the  Templars.  For 
wbicb  intelligence  we  are  obliged  to  Georgius  Kder,  the  rector  magnifi- 
CQf  of  ibis  university,  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1569*  in 
(be  catalogue  of  the  rectors  his  predecessors  by  him  published.  I'his  is 
hkewiie  confirmed,  though  it  contradicts  Fugger  and  Lazius,  by  Cus- 
piaian  and  Gerard  de  Roo  ;  as  also  by  the  Uubrica  of  the  privileges  of 
ibe  nniTeruty,  to  which  this  title  is  prefixed,  Concluno  Dvcis  Alberti 
fmdaioru;  after  which  the  approbations  of  these  privileges  granted  by 
Leopoldut  Probus,  brother  to  Albert,  Pilgrinus  archbishop  of  Saltf- 
bai]^  John  bishop  of  Passaw,  the  noblesse  of  Austria,  and  the  citizens 
of  Menna,  expresly  attributing  the  erection  and  foundation  of  this 
uuvenity  to  Albert  III.  are  inserted.  Besides  the  dignities  and  pri- 
vileges bere  hinted  at,  the  emperor  Frederic  IV.  decreed,  that  the  most 
faama  poets  of  the  university  should  be  crowned  with  laurel.  So 
B«cb  for  the  foundation,  privileges,  and  first  benefactors  of  this  uni* 

Witb  regiird  to  the  students,  many  of  whom  came  from  very  remote 
they  were  antiently  divided  into  seven  classes.  1.  The  bursa,  or 
appertaining  to  the  youth  of  the  city  of  Vienna.  '2.  That  of  the 
Austrians.  3.  That  of  the  Swabians  and  Wirtembergliers.  4.  That  of 
tkcStirianf  and  Saltzburghcrs.  b.  That  of  the  Siletians.  6.  That  of 
tbe Carintbians.  7*  That  of  ihe  Hungarians.  But  at  present  all  the 
neinben  of  this  university  arc  reducible  to  ihe  four  following  principal 
Jatiom: — 1.  The  Austrians.  2.  The  people  of  ilic  Upper  and  Lower 
Hhine.  3.  The  Hungarians.  4.  The  Saxons.  According  to  the 
^enentioncd  Georgius  Eder,  the  first  n*c:or  magnificus  of  this  most 
cHebratrd  university  was  Joanm^  de  Hantk  gg  of  Constance,  and  Canon 
(^Augsburg,  who  arrived  at  this  high  dignity  in  13/7.  The  same 
>Qtiior  has  also  given  us  a  list  or  scTies  of  Joannes  de  JUndegg's  suc- 
f<»on  to  his  oi*n  time.  The  recioies  magnifici  continued  in  their 
t€ce  only  six  months,  till  l628 ;  but  afterwards  a  whole  year.  In  the 
1622,  when  William  Rechper«:er  was  rector  mognificus,  ihe  Arch- 
College,  the  Provincial  School,  the  JDomus  Facuhatis  Philoso* 
pkcs,and  several  other  buildings  were  given  up  to  the  Jesuits,  nt  fho 
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commancl  of  the  emperor  Perdinaiid  II.  Aat  upon  AetpotaeeapM  \ij 
them  the  society  might  met  a  college,  with  proper  schools  and  a 
church  appertaining  to  it.  The  four  following  coUegety  or  semiiiaiies» 
may  likewise  be  considered  as  places  of  literature,  and  belonging  to  the 
university,  vis.  That  at  Santa  Barbara,  translated,  together  with  the 
clergy  of  pope  Gregory  XIII.  from  the  apostolic  nuncio's  house  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Lycseum  here;  the  Collegium  Pasmanianum,  or 
college  founded  by  Peter  Pasmany,  cardinal  priest  of  the  socie^  of 
Jesus  and  archbishop  of  Strigonium  or  Gran,  together  with  the  bishops 
of  Raab  and  Neitra,  for  the  clergy  of  their  dioceses;  the  seminary  of  St. 
Ignatius  and  St.  Pancratius,  built  upon  the  foundations  of  several  of 
the  antieht  Bursse;  'and  the  Collegium  Croaticum,  or  Croadan  college, 
founded  by  the  chapter  of  Zagrab,  for  their  clergy.  The  three  first  of 
these  seminaries  belong  to  the  Jesuits,  who  are,  and  always  have  been 
ever  since  the  first  institution  of  their  order,  in  great  repute  here. 

We  must  not  orait  observing,  that  the  rector  magnificus  has  sixteen 
assistants,  to  facilitate  tbe  execution  of  his  office ;  and  that  he  can 
punish  the  students  over  whom  he  presides  with  death  for  capital  crimes. 
There  arc  four  deans  likewise  of  this  university.   The  present  emperm 
Charles  VI.  is  said  to  be  a  great  encourager  and  patron  of  learned  men; 
which  bringi  considerable  numbers  of  them  to  this  place.  Amongst 
others  we  several  times  heard  mentioned  father  Vite  George  Tonne- 
mann,  D.  D.  and  confessor  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  father  Charles  Gia- 
nelli,  confessor  to  the  empress  Amelia,  and  father  Lewis  Debiel,  doctor 
and  ordinary  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Vienna,  sU 
three  of  the  society  of  Jesus.   The  last  is  a  gentleman  extivmely  well 
versed  in  antiquity,  and  particularly  that  branch  of  it  relating  to  the 
antient  Greek  and  Roman  coins.    He  last  year  published  a  small  piece, 
which  in  the  learned  world  has  met  with  a  general  approbation.  Thii 
treatise  he  dedicated  to  the  new  batchelors  of  arts  in  the  universi^  of 
Vienna,  and  particularly  to  the  illustrious  Cajotanus  Christophomi  (ie 
Glans  and  Josephus  Andreas  de  Ruck,  both  of  the  city  of  Vienna;  sod 
prefixed  to  it  the  following  title-page : — 

Utilitas 
Rei  Numaeia  Vetbris* 
Compendio  proposita. 
Acccdii 

Appendicula  ad  Nuraos  Coloniaram 
per  CI.  Vaillantium  editos, 
£  Cimcliarcbio  Vikoobonensi  cujus- 
dam  h  Societate  Jesu. 
-  Auciore 
R.  P.  LuDovico  Debiel, 
^  Soc.  Jesu,  AA.  LL.  ISl  Philosophise 
Doc  tore,  ejusdemq ;  in  antiquissima 
Academia  Viennensi  Proftssore 
Ordinario. 
Cum  PriviUgio  et  FacuUate  Suptrionm. 

Viennae  Austria?, 
Sumptibus  Joannis  Adami  Schmidii, 
Bibliopolae  Norimbergensis. 
M.D.CC.XXX1U. 


J 
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DoriiiK  ovr  stay  here,  we  dined  Mrertl  tiroes  with  Mr.  RobinKm,  the 
Emliib  miniiter,  who  it  greatly  beloved  by«  and  in  high  favour  at,  the 
coort,  where  he  midos.  He  b  a  gentleman  of  great  politenen  and 
addrew ;  perf^tly  onderatandi  the  politics,  g^iius,  and  disposition  of 
the  imperial  court ;  and  is  a  hearty  friend  to  the  liberties  of  Europe,  as 
veil  as  closely  attached  to  the  interest  of  liis  native  country.  He  has 
■oiwrer  aa  inexhaustible  fund  of  generosity,  greatness  of  soul,  and 
good  oalunr  The  elegpmce  and  magnificence,  with  which  he  enter- 
IbIm  his  friends,  as  well  as  countrymen,  here,  do  an  honour  to  his  n»» 
liiMi ;  and,  in  whatever  light  we  view  him,  he  seems  to  be  as  able  and 
fgagjlng  a  minister  as  the  British  court  has  sent  abroad  these  many 
fcan*  Before  our  departure  for  Bohemia,  he  was  so  good  as  to  suggest 
Is  ttt  several  useful  hints,  for  the  better  regulation  of  our  conduct  on 
tut  road;  and  likewise  to  recommend  us  to  Dn  Smith,  an  Irish  gentle* 
■aa,  and  physician  to  almost  all  the  noble  families  in  Prague.  He 
also  Bade  us  a  present  of  four  bottles  of  Tokay  wine,  which  came  out 
of  the  Emperor^s  own  cellar.  Two  of  these,  being  the  common  sort, 
appeared  like  a  high-coloured  white  wine ;  but  the  others  were  of  a 
siarfiih»  or  rather  a  brownish,  colour,  and  an  exceeding  great  rarity 
even  at  Vienna  itself.  All  the  genuine  Tokay  wine  is  said  to  be  pre- 
served  for  the  use  of  the  Emperor  only ;  so  that  all  the  wine  going  by 
lhat  aaaie  in  foreign  countries,  except  such  as  his  Imperial  Majesty 
seads  aa  presents  to  the  princes  he  is  in  alliance  with,  cannot  be  tha 


produce  of  the  mountain  and  district  of  Tokay.  The  reddish  or 
hrovaisli  i*okay  wine  b  never  sent  from  the  imperial  cdlar  to  aay 
fOBOBa*  but  those  of  the  fint  distinction,  who  are  great  favourites  of 
the  Eapeior ;  an  exceeding  small  quantity  of  it  being  produced  by  the 
mooatain  and  district  abovementioned.  This  wine  is  very  generous 
nd  good,  and,  taken  with  moderation,  proves  frequently  a  noble  cor* 
<aL  The  Germans,  particulariy  the  Austriaia,  Bohemums,  Silesians, 
aad  Moravians,  have  a  peculiar  fondness  for  the  wine  of  Tokay;  and 
soow  of  them,  in  order  to  obtab  it,  will  not  stick  at  the  most  unjustifi- 
able means. 

TV  Austrian  wine,  which  b  white,  has  a  fine  flavour,  and  is  generous 
caoQgh  ;  though,  in  our  opinion,  it  comes  far  short  of  the  Hungpurian. 
Soose  houses  in  Vienna  have  likewise  very  ^ood  beer ;  though,  for  the 
moat  part,  the  malt-liquor  here  b  very  indifferent.  The  bread  also  b 
excellent,  as  b  the  butcher^s  meat  of  all  kinds,  fowl,  both  wild  and  tame, 
veaison,  hares,  rabbets,  fish,  &c.  Of  fish  there  is  a  vast  variety,  as  well 
as  plenty,  the  Danube  running  close  by  the  town.  It  roust  not  be  forgot, 
BOW  we  are  speaking  of  fish,  £at  a  dish  consbting  of  fresh  sturgeon,  or  at 
least  a  fish  of^the  same  or  a  *  similar  family,  taken  out  of  the  Danube, 

•  As  iM  Mf«r  mw  this  Stb  vImU,  aor  a  HargMB  ia  any  athcr  eoaatry,  «•  caaaat  prauad  to 
liaMBiM.  vkadMr  tha  Ssb  Wa  takaa  aodct  af  was  a  rasl  ttargaoa,  ar  tba  Haso  of  Oasaar, 
«Ska  im  stwal  yaflicalars  fratty  noch  rssamblas  a  ttorgaaa.  If  tka  lattar,  «a  taka  it  to 
feaaa  taa  oirAaliwai  af  Altoa.  whicb,  aacardlac  to  that  aathar.  «m  arodaead  la  tba  Istor. 
IW  Baafanias  caU  tha  Hasa  Tack,  ar  Tack-Hal,  i.  a.  tha  Tack-fish.  It  i$  takaa  saoMtiiaaa 
la  aaas«4sriMa  ^■aatilks  aat  af  tba  Daaaba,  withia  taa  Oanaaa  aiilas  af  Vkaaaa,aacwithitoa^ 
lag  Dr.  Brawa  sasaM  to  lasiaaato  tba  asatiary.  Farafvthrr  aecoaat  af  this  IbaMas  aad 
mpmn  ish.  «a  vast  bag  laava  to  nfn  oar  earlaas  raadan  to  Dr.  Brova  aad  Ossasr,  arba 
bava  #«aa  aa  a  afaMto  aad  drcwstoatial  dascripriaa  of  iL  Saa  Dr.  Brava's  datcripttoa  o( 


bava  fivaa  aa  a  aiMto  aad  drcasstoatial  dascriphaa  of  iL  Saa  Dr.  Brava's  datcripttoa  9i 
tbai<^af  Via— a,  atlsB  daAnitoal.  lib.  xhr.  C.  SS.  aad  Oasa.  da  AqastiL  F.S— •!— dS- 
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prepared  in  some  manner  or  other,  several  times  made  up  part  of  onr 
dinner.  In  fine,  protisioas  of  all  kinds  here  are  not  only  excellent, 
but  very  reasonable;  Austria,  Stiria,  Carinthia,  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Silesia,  and  above  all  Hungary,  being  exceeding  fertile  countries,  and 
abounding  not  only  with  all  the  necessaries,  but  even  many  of  the  ele- 
gancies of  life.  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  fish  here,  cspi- 
cially  those  produced  by  the  Danube,  we  must  beg  leave  to  refer  our 
curious  readers  to  Gesner  and  our  ingenious  couritrymao  Dr^  Brown. 
It  is  likewise  probable,  that  one  9f  us,  who  took  a  short  trip  into  the 
Upper  Hungary,  may  expatiate  upon  this  head,  as  well  as  of  provisions 
in  i^eneral,  more  largely  hereafter,  when  he  comes  to  give  a  short  dc- 
scnption  of  that  part  oi  Hungary  bordering  upon  Austria. 

Tlie  Imperial  court,  though  reckoned  in  Germany  vci^*  grand  and 
august,  is  not  so  brilliant  as  some  others  in  Europe.  Il  still  retxins 
much  of  the  old  Spanish  gravity  and  pride;  and  the  etiquette  that  pre- 
vailed at  Madrid,  during  the  reigns  of  the  Austrian  Kings  of  Spain,  i& 
now  observed  with  great  formality  at  this  court.  Many  of  the  Spanish 
customs  are  likewise  at  present  held  bore  in  high  esteem;  and  the 
Imperial  iamily  itself,  as  wdl  as  the  prime  nobility  of  both  sexes, 
sometimes  publickly  appears  in  the  old  Spanish  dress,  which  is  reckoned 
very  decent  and  becoming.  The  Spaniards,  who  continued  firm  in  their 
allegiance  to  the  house  of  Austria  through  the  whole  course  of  the  last 
war,  and  after  the  conclusion  of  it,  were  expelled  their  native  country 
for  their  attachment  to  his  imperial  and  catholic  Majesty,  are  now 


at  which  disgust  is  taken  by  some  of  his  natural  subjects.  But,  in  this, 
we  cannot  think  his  imperial  Majesty's  conduct  is  greatly  to  be  blamed ; 
since  they  have  sufiered  so  much  on  his  account,  and  since  he  probably 
may  think,  that,  by  shewing  a  grateful  sense  of  their  past  scrv.ces,  as 
well  as  their  influence,  and  his  own  power,  he  may  some  time  or  other 
be  enabled  to  make  a  push  for  the  crown  of  Spam,  his  pretentions  atid 
claim  to  ^hicb  he  could  never  hitherto,  either  by  fair  moans  or  ff)rc(-, 
be  induced  to  renounce.  The  Emperor  Charles  V'l,  as  to  his  penon, 
is  said  to  have  all  the  air  of  the  Austrian  fnmily,  to  be  a  little  corpulent, 
and  something  above  the  middle  size.  It  is  universally  tillowed  hen, 
that  a  good  fund  of  common  sense  is  fallen  to  his  share,  that  he  has  au 
excellent  judgment,  and  that  he  is  very  regular  and  devout  in  perf(»rni- 
ing  the  duties  of  religion.  The  Ejnpress  Uegeitt,  according  to  all 
accounts,  was  in  her  younger  years  a  most  lovely  creature,  and  is  still  a 
very  fine  woman.  The  eldest  archdulchess,  Maria  Teivsiii,  her  duughtcr, 
who  is  soon  to  be  married  to  the  Duke  of  Loirain,  they  say,  rcseinblts 
her  much ;  though  some  that  we  met  with  would  have  it,  that  the 
youngest  archdutchiss  Maria  Anna  surpHS^rd  her  sislor  in  bcaury. 
The  Empress  Amelia,  widow  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  who  died  in  17n, 
is  aflDrmed  to  be  coubtantiy  at  her  devo'ion<,  and  to  be  in  a  msDncr 
secluded  from  the  world.  The  archdutchess  Maria  KiizaU^th}),  sister 
to  the  present  Empewr,  is  govormss  of  the  Austrian  Nvtherlands,  ami 
resides  altogether  at  Urussi  ls.  I  lis  imperial  Majesty's  ycxingm  5isrer, 
the  archdutchess  Maria  Magdalena,  in  seldom  talked  of,  living  in  a 
very  retired  manner.    Maria  Anna  ol  Austria,  another  of  ibe  Lt  c:p<>!(}i?:c 


highly  caressed  at  Vienna,  and  the 
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ttdulotcliCMt,  now  Queen  of  Portugal,  took  her  ksve  of  her  oatiTe 
€ouotry  in  1708,  when  she  was  married  tu  John  V*  King  of  Portugid, 
with  whom  she  lives  at  Lisbon.  It  is  feared  here,  that  his  present 
inperial  Majesty  will  never  have  any  male  issue;  which,  should  it 
happen,  notwitlntanding  the  pragmaoc  sanction,  might  prove  of  fifttal 
consequence  to  the  general  repose  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  particular 
tranquility  of  the  hovditary  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

We  looked  upon  thu  as  a  misfortune,  that  we  bad  no  opportunity  of 
seeuig  the  imperial  £unily,  or  even  the  head  of  it,  the  Emperor.  Hit 
iapcTial  and  catholic  Majesty  was  confined  by  a  cold,  and  a  violent 
pain  in  hat  foot,  to  the  Emprm's  apartments,  most  part  of  the  time  that 
wc  were  in  Vienna.  Frequent  conferences,  however,  were  held  upon 
the  critical  situation  of  ailairs,  which  greatly  embarrassed  the  imperial 
court,  and  not  a  little  affected  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  people.  The 
Toulta  of  these  conferences  seldom  transpired  here,  whatever  they  night 
do  to  potentates  in  alliance  with  the  Emperor.  Some  rumours  were^ 
howerer,  continually  propagated,  in  order  to  please  and  amuse  the 
people.  There  appean!d  a  great  dejection  of  mind  in  the  populace, 
upon  the  arrival  of  a  courier  from  Dresden,  with  the  news  of  the 
King  of  Poland's  unexpected  arrival  there  from  Warsaw,  in  the  utmost 
hartp,  having  had  a  hundred  post-horses  at  every  stage.  Various  wert 
the  conjectures  formed  on  this  occasion.  Some  believed,  as  it  was  in- 
dustriously given  out  by  the  court,  that  his  Polish  Majesty  thought  fit 
to  ccMBe  to  Dresden,  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the  heavy  artillery  for 
Poland,  and  to  give  sundry  orders  relating  to  the  present  juncture  of 
afiurs;  others  imagined,  that  such  a  formidable  confederacy  was 
fenned  agiunst  him  in  Poland,  occasioned  by  the  defection  of  some  of 
the  principal  grandees  who  had  espoused  his  interest,  that  be  found 
himself  obliged  to  seek  for  shelter  in  Saxony;  and  lastly,  others 
averred,  that  King  Augustus  had  undertaken  this  journey  with  no  other 
view  than  to  put  his  hereditary  dominions  into  a  posture  of  defence,  the 
Ffvnch  at  this  time  threatening  them  with  an  invasion.  Most  people 
at  Vienna  feared  however,  that  his  Majesty's  retrc^at  from  Poland  was 
not  voluntary,  especially  as  the  court  wa*i  said  to  have  received  advice 
from  Breslau,  that  most  of  the  Polish  lords,  who  assisted  at  the  coro« 
natinn  of  Kmg  Augustus,  were  gone  to  their  country  seats ;  that  one  of 
the  Princes  Lubomirski  was  retired  into  Hungary,  and  the  other  into 
Silesia;  and,  lastly,  that  the  marshal  of  the  crown  bad  refused  the 


But  notwithstanding  the  people  seemed  greatly  dejected,  yet  they  did 
not  despond.  The  court  flattered  them,  as  well  as  themselves,  with 
the  hopes  of  prevailing  upon  England  and  Holland  to  declare  war 
agptnst  France,  or  at  least  to  enable  the  house  of  Austria  to  cope  with 
that  lonnidable  power.  It  was  also  hotly  reported,  that  Prince  Eugene 
would  set  out  in  a  few  days  for  the  army  upon  the  Rhine ;  and  every 
body  at  Vienna  took  for  granted,  that  victory  would  certainly  attend 
that  renowned  general.  The  situation  of  the  imperial  affuirv  in  luly  at 
this  juncture  likewise  was  such  as  seemed  to  give  some  satisfaction  to  the 
court ;  and  to  divert  the  minds  of  the  people  from  foreign  af&irs,  which 
at  this  tine  had,  indeed  in  the  ipain,  no  very  promising  aspect,  it  wa$ 
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given  out,  that  the  eldest  Caroline  archdutchefls  was  soon  to  be  ma: 
to  the  Duke  of  Lorrain.  Besides  which,  in  general  people  seemed  1 
highly  pleased,  that  so  able  a  minister  had  l^en  lately  nominated  tc 
court  of  Dresdeo,  as  was  Count  Wratislau. 

When  we  came  first  to  Vienna,  all  conversation  turned  upoo 
affiurs  of  Italy.  The  people  of  all  ranks  and  denominations  seemed  1 
more  concerned  for  the  success  of  their  arms  there,  than  for  what  d 
befidl  them  in  any  other  quarter.  Neither  was  this  altogether  witl 
reason ;  for  they  had  much  to  lose  there,  and  bat  little  in  any  other] 
Tbe  empire  itself  in  a  good  measure  secured  the  Austrian  dominicM 
Germany,  as  did  the  Dutch  those  in  the  Netherlands,  by  the  treal 
neutrality  they  concluded  with  France.   Whereas  in  Italy  the  kin^ 


minent  jdftoger  of  being  wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  the  £mperor,  as 
Dutchy  of  Milan  had  already  been.  Don  Carlos  was  marching  wii 
powerful  army,  under  the  command  of  the  Conde  de  Montemai 
conquer  the  former ;  and  the  French,  Spaniards,  and  Sardinians  thi 
eoed  to  reduce  the  latter,  and  even  to  penetrate  into  the  heredl 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  on  that  side,  this  campaign,  h 
ever,  the  Imperial  court  put  as  good  a  face  as  possible  upon  the  ma 
and  gpive  out,  that  they  were  in  i^o  pain  for  Naples  and  Sicily,  since 
troops  under  Count  Visconti,  Viceroy  of  Naples,  after  having  rece 
the  reinforcements  from  Sicily,  and  the  recruits  sent  them  from  Genu 
by  the  way  of  Trieste,  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  make 
Spaniards  sick  of  their  Neapolitan  expedition  ;  and  that  the  Eropo 
army  upon  the  Rhine,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  empire,  wool< 
in  a  condition  even  to  act  ofiensively,  by  the  latter  end  of  ft 
According  to  the  list  handed  about  here,  the  Im[)erial  army  in  Lombt 
was  to  consbt  of  the  following  troops. 


Dutchy  of  Mantua,  were  in 


Gttido  Staremberg,  3. 
Harrach,  5* 
Livingstein,  3. 
Firstenbusch,  3. 
Wallis,  1. 
Hilburghausen,  3. 
Palfi,  2. 

Wachtendonck,  2« 
Ogilvie,  1. 
Daun,  3. 


Maximilian  Starembcrgp  3. 
Welzeck,  I. 
Seckendoiff,  3. 
Culmbach,  2. 
Ligneville,  2. 
Great  Master,  3. 
Meylan,  2. 
Francis  Wallis,  1. 
Konigsegg,  3. 


Tot.44Ba 


Sfwdrcm. 


Saxe  Gotha,  7« 
John  Palfi,  7. 
Merci,  7* 


Veterani,  7. 
Hamilton,  7. 


Frederic  Wirtemberg,  7» 
Hohenzollern,  7* 
Hu8sars»  5. 


Tot.  68  Sqi 


THREE  ENOUSH  OEMTLBMEN,  kt.  HSB 

36  ConpiiiMty  of  100  AMD  etch. 

bttttalioD  ecfomU  of  700  mciv  and-ctch  iqvadioii  of  t50,  Ike 
of  wUch  tUi  fine  annyii  to  be  conpoaed  anoiutt  to  48,700 

WUIrt  wovmitVioiiii,  Priooe  Lewk  of  Wirtenberg  coaunaiiM 
AebipcrialloictiiiiLoinbttrdy:  bat  all  people  ngttdd,  tbUtbeEn- 
r,  St  the  request  of  Prince  Bo^^  bed  appointed  tbe  FIdd- 
'  1  Count  de  Merd  comminder  m  chief  of  thow  foroet.  Iliet 
looked  upon  by  the  prince  at  the  most  proper  pcnon  far  this 
ent^  mee  nothing  hot  the  gaining  of  a  battle  could  retrieve  the 
't  dftin  hi  Lombardy,  and  Couit  Merd  was  one  of  the  most 


laaddariiy  of  allthe  Imperial  generals. 
The  Mkming  general  officeis  are  to  serve  under  him,  according  t» 
ke  amMnls  pnbfibed  here. 


St  Amour. 

liihwitrin,  Colmbach,  and 

DUbach.  Valparaiso. 


Tot.  6Xieat  Gen. 


Mafar^emaraltm 


WiUeclL.  Hobenems. 

Aobslt.  HcnniDg. 

Wtheck.  Wachtendonck. 

%Deville.  Colmenero. 

Rilbai^baosen.  Devens. 

^allL  Succow. 

Tour.  Berlinger. 

fSntenbosch.  Kavaneck,  and 

^tte  GoduL  Zongenbeck. 


Tot.  18  Maj.Gen. 


!  time  before  onr  arrival  here,  the  following  list  of  the  Imperial 
^^c^ops  to  serve  upon  tbe  Rhine  was  poblisbed,  but  many  people  did  not 
"~    I  it  over  exact. 


HORSE. 

n  JTai. 

V^'^fc,  •  1094 

**fekowita,  •  109* 


tJO  THE  TRAVfiLS  Of 

Jfcc 

Lanthieri,  •  1094 

Savoy,  •  ••  ••••  109* 

Philippi,  

Alexander Wirteroberg,  •••  •  lOJI 

Savoy  Dragooof,   •••  ••••••  1094 

Weywar,  ••••  lOOQ 

Gotha,  1000 

Detofy,  1000 

Olpari,  1000 

Tot  Hone,  ll(5l 

FOOT. 

JTcK. 

Kettl«r,.**.*v  •  3000 

Baden,  ^  3000 

Muffling,  3000 

AltWtrteMbet^  *  3000 

Walsegg,   •  •••3000 

Mtjiiniajian  Hmf^  •••  3000 

|i»«|ff,iia»laii  '  3000 

Wutemberg,  two  regidiaiti,  4600 

Saxe^tlia,  4000 

Weymar,   8000 

Iptiiacli,  «i?dO 

Wolfeailmttd,  •  1500 

Alexander  Wirtemberg,  two  r*^roentt,  4600 

Swmefi,  two  regiments,  •  ••••4000 

Manilli,  one  battalion,  •  800 

Pmsuans,  ••  7000 

Dttoes,   6000 

Hanoverians,   • . .  700O 

Hessians,  5000 

Troops  of  the  circles,  12000 

ToU  81^ 

Tot.  Horse  and  Foot  93,158 

Before  our  departure  from  Vienna,  advice  was  received,  that  the 

Count  dt  Ceim  greni  ma3UT  of  the  kitchen  of  the  King  to  Poland, 
bad  been  pui^ued  by  a  Polish  d^: Cacb men t  into  Silesia,  which  had  coA^ 
mil  ted  gnat  deprc^datjons  tberCi,  Several  other  incursiom  were  likeiviie 
made  into  Stlesia  by  dt^tacbmcDts  from  the  palatine  of  Kiow's  tnx^ 
according  to  thtt  inteUifence  that  arrived  here  towards  the  end  of  MarcL 
TUt  detCTiined  tu  to  take  the  foutr  of  Prague,  tliough  one  of  oar 
.  vm  desirous  of  seeing  Breslau.  Neither  did  we  a^W^ 
ivjpent  of  iSi  raolutign. 


THREE  ENGLISH  OENTLEMEN,  &c  m 


It  wOl  Bol  be  improper  here  to  meotioa  the  following  great  perMNi* 
igeiy  who  make  ap  the  principal  part  of  the  Imperial  court. 

His  Rojal  HighiieM  Francb  Duke  of  Lorrain  and  Bar,  viceroy,  or 
fkar-geoeral  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  He  retidet,  for  the  most  part, 
it  Pmburg  in  Hungary;  and  is  soon»  according  to  common  fam« 
km,  to  marry  Maria  Teresia,  the  eldest  Caroline  Archdutchess. 

1.  His  Serene  Highness  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  and  Piedmootp 
Marquis  of  Saluces,  he.  knight  of  the  golden  fleece,  actual  privy«eoun* 
erllor,  president  of  the  council  of  war,  lieutenant-general-i^t-marBhal 
of  his  Imperial  and  Catholic  Majesty  and  of  the  empire,  vicar^geneiml 
of  the  states  which  his  Imperial  Majesty  possesses  in  Italy,  colonel  of  a 
ifgiaient  of  dragoons,  &c.  kc. 

3.  His  excellency  Philip  Lewis  Count  de  Sinsendorif,  heredltaij 
titas«Jfr  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire.  Baron  de  Emstbninn,  &c.  grand 
hereditary  judge  to  the  combats,  gentleman  sewer,  or  carver  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  hereditary  cup-bearer  of  the  Lower  Austria, 
iatiBMite  cosmcellor  of  state  and  of  ccHiference  of  his  Imperial  and 
Calfcolick  Majesty,  grand  chancellor  of  the  court,  &c. 

3.  His  excellency  Oundacer  Thomas  de  Starembeig,  count  of  tha 
holy  Rmmui  ampins  and  of  Starember|[^  grand  hereditary  marshal  of  the 
Arndotchy  of  Austria  on  this  side  and  beyond  the  Elns,  knight  of  the 
faUco  fleece,  actual  priry-councdlor  and  counoeDor  of  conference  of 
the  miaislerial  coonal  of  the  finances,  president  and  director  of  the 
uisimal  deputation  of  the  bank,  ice. 

4.  His  excellency  Aloysius  Thomas  Raymond,  Count  de  Harrach, 
hcRdilarr  master  oi  the  horse  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  knight 
of  the  golden  fleece,  actual  jprivy-councellor  and  councellor  of  confer- 
ence to  his  Imperial  and  Catholic  Majesty,  marshal  of  the  states  of 
Aastria,  he. 

5.  His  excdlency  Lothaire  Joseph  Count  de  Konigseck,  intimate 
•ctnal  privy-councellor,  velt-marshal-general,  vice-president  of  the 
ulic  council  of  war.  In  his  absence  his  post  is,  or  at  least  lately  was, 
fitted  by  general  Joiger,  whoprr  m/frMW  ducharges  all  the  duties  of  it 
far  kirn. 

fi.  His  excellency  John  Herman  Francis  Count  de  Nesielroth,  coun- 
cdor  of  state  and  of  war,  lieutenant-velt-marshal,  commissary-general 
^var,  and  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  infiintry. 

7.  His  excellencv  Francis  Lewis  Count  deSiniendorffand  Pottendorff, 
poml-velt-marshaj,  lieutenant-commandant  of  Spielberg,  and  Brian, 
i>  tkt  marquisate  of  Moravia. 

t.  Hb  excellency  Henry  William  Count  dc  Welcseck,  actual  privy- 
<0<uicdlor  of  bis  Imperial  and  Catholic  Majesty,  velt^nafshal,  and 
^o««andant  of  the  lbrtrr»  of  Great  Glogau  and  Silesia. 

9.  His  excellency  Sigismoad  Rudolph  Count  de  Sinz^nHorif,  here* 
^liiy  treasurer  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  great  cup-beanr  in  Austria 
^tke  other  side  the  Ens,  knight  of  the  golden  fleece,  grandee  of  Spain, 
*ct«il  privy-councellor  of  his  Imperial  and  Catholic  Majesty,  his  lieu- 
^t-vHt-flsanhal,  and  gieat  master  of  the  houihold. 

IQ.  His  axoolleocy  John  Caspar  Count  do  Cobentst1«  .hereditary 
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gieat  cop-bearer  in  Camiola,  itc.  actual  privy-comieeQor  lo  Ui  la 
penal  and  Catholic  Majesty,  great  chamberlain,  &c 

1 1.  His  excellency  Adolph  Count  de  Marunits,  knight  of  the  foMe 
fleece,  actual  phvy^uncellor  and  chamberlain  of  hit  Imperial  m 
Catholic  Majesty,  great  marshal  of  the  court. 

12.  His  excellency  the  young  Prince  de  Schwartaenberg,  Laa^gnd 
de  Kleggau,  Duke  de  Cruroau,  &c.  knight  of  the  golden  fleece^  c)iaa 
berlain  and  great  master  of  the  hone  to  his  Impend  and  Catholic  Mi 
jcsty.  Whibt  the  Imperial  court  was  at  Prague,  or  at  Carlabad,  4i 
Bmperor  shot  accidentally  this  prince's  father,  in  1732 ;  which  g^ 
that  monarch  great  affliction. 

15.  His  excellency  John  Julius  Count  de  Hardegg,  &c.  hercditay 
great  cup  bearer  of  Austria  on  this  side  tbe  Ens,  actual  lord  of  theM 
chamber  to  his  Imperial  and  Catholic  Majesty,  great  huntsman,  he. 

14.  His  excellency  John  Adam  Count  de  Paar,  member  of  the  AoB 
council,  lord  of  the  bed-chamber  to  his  Imperial  and  Catholic  Bfi^ot] 
and  postmastergeneraU  < 

15.  His  excellency  Gundaker  Count  de  Althan,  member  of  A 
most  honourable  privy*council  of  his  Imperial  and  Catholic  Ma|nt] 
lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  general  of  horse,  colonel  of  a  rpgimewt  .i 
dragoons,  &c. 

16.  His  excellency  Winch  -Philip  Lawrence  Count  de  Daw 
de  Thiano,  knight  of  the  eolden  fleece,  actual  priTy-councellor  of  Jli 
Imperial  and  Catholic  Majesty,  velt-marshal,  great  master  of  Ih 
ordnance,  &c. 

17.  His  excellency  Henry  Joseph  Count  de  Daun,  lord  of  the  bed 
chamber  to  his  Imperial  and  Catholic  M^esty,  general  of  the  anilkq 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  infantry,  6ec. 

18.  Hb  excellency  John  Francis  Count  de  Dietrichstein,  intioMl 
actual  councellor  of  the  Emperor,  great  huntsman  in  Stiria,  prcMdca 
of  the  tribunal  of  tbe  chamber,  &c. 

19.  His  excellency  Ferdinand  Krackowsky  Count  de  KoUownd 
actual  privy-councellor  of  his  Imperial  and  Catholic  Ma|esty,  &c. 

SO.  His  excellency  George  Hannibal  Marquis  Visconti,  vdt-manhtl 
viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  &c. 

f  1.  His  excellency  John  Francis  Count  de  Sonnenbei]^  memberef  A 
Aulic  council  of  war,  general  of  the  artillery,  military  director  of  lb 
Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  he 

S2.  His  excellency  George  Oliver  Count  de  Wallis,  geneial  of  th 
artillery,  member  of  the  Aulic  council  of  war,  colonel  of  m  r^ipaati 
infiintry,  Sec. 

ta.  His  excellency  Francis  Count  Jorger,  lieutenant-veltBUUika 
member  of  the  Aulic  council  of  war,  colond  of  a  reg^nent  of  dngm 
dec. 

24.  His  excellency  Oaspar  de  Cordova,  member  of  the  Aulic  oouid 
.of  war,  cfneralof  the  cavalry,  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  hone,  dec 

23.  His  excellency  John  Count  Drsskowita  de  Trakos^^  nenki 
of  the  Aulic  council  of  war,  lieuteaaot-vtlfe-maahal^  Ueataiaalfonaii 
of  the  kingdom  of  Croatia^  &C. 


THREE  ENGLISH  GENTLEMEN,  he. 


3&  His  cxcollmcy  Matthew  Marquis  Lucini,  rocmber  of  the  Aulic 
cooncii  of  war,  lioutcnaiit^velt-marshaly  &c. 

27-  Hisfxcellcncy  Kaimond  Ikron  de  PosxOy  member  of  the  Aulic 
council  of  war,  &c. 

28.  His  rxccllency  Francis  Ferdinand  Kinski,  Count  de  Chiniti  and 
Littau,  &c.  actual  councellor  of  state,  chamberlain  of  his  Imperial  and 
Citbolic  Majesty,  great  master  of  the  court  of  Bohemia,  great  chancellor 
ol  that  kingdom,  6cc, 

S9  His  excellency  William  Albrecht  Krackowsky  Count  de  Kollo- 
vrath,  actual  councellor  of  state,  chamberlain,  and  vice-chancellor  of 
thekinedom  (if  Bohemia,  &c. 

30  His  excellency  Rudolph  Joseph  Korkenski  Count  de  Tercschai^, 
actual  chamberlain  of  his  Imperial  and  Catholic  Majesty,  great  here* 
ditary  ma&ter  of  the  pantry  of  Bohemia,  deputy  to  the  states  of  that 
kmtdore,  \c. 

31.  His  excellency  Francis  Henry  Schlick  Count  de  Passaun,  knight 
of  the  order  of  St.  Wenceslaus,  actual  chamberlain  to  his  Imperial  and 
Catholic  Majesty,  as  King  of  Bohemia,  Aec. 

32.  His  excellency  Joseph  Marquis  de  Villasor,  Count  de  Monte 
Santo,  actual  priv^ -councellor,  chamberlain  and  president  of  the  coun- 
al  uf  Spain. 

33.  His  excellency  the  Count  de  Cordova  di  Sastago,  viceroy  of 
Sicdy,  &c. 

34.  Hid  excellency  John  Basil  de  Castelvi  Count  de  CervelloUy  privy* 
CiHinci*llor  for  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  &c. 

35.  His  excellency  Dominic  Count  dc  Almansa,  privy-councellor 
iorthe  kingdom  of  Sicily,  &c. 

S6.  His  excellency  Ignatius  Count  de  Perlongo,  privy-councellor 
&)r  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  &c. 

37.  His  exa'llency  Jose  ph  Duke  de  Po^itano,  privy-councellor  for 
tbe  kiD<!dom  of  Naples,  ^c. 

3*.  HiH  excelli'ncy  Chaii<^  Count  PiTtusati,  privy Krounccllor  for  the 
Duirhy  of  Milan,  6cc. 

39.  excellency  John  Anthony  de  Boxador  Count  dc  Cavalla, 
intimate  councellor  of  his  Imperial  and  Catholic  Majebty,  president  of 
ll^  council  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  \c. 

40.  His  excellency  the  Count  d'  tlrdodi.  president  of  the  chamber 
of  Hungary,  and  councelK-r  of  btate  to  his  lm|x>rial  and  Catholic 
Majfity. 

♦I.  The  rif»ht  nveirnd  A«lan»  \c«<a»ly,  vhii  Ao.ul,  Bishop  of  Vi»sprin, 
Ablie  (Jf  St.  Martin  de  Vaska,  ccniut  llnr  of  his  Iiii|HTiul  and  Catholic 
^•jiMy,  HCtual  c  haim  llor  «if  ilic  kini'dnin  of  II iin^^ry. 

♦2.  Hi<  f  XC' l!«  nc)  Iii  \viNC"uni  dc  Bathiani,  councellor  of  the  court 
"fllunnary,  vm -(.lianeellor  of  lliif'L;.iry,  and  •!ri  at  cup-bearer  of  the 
kingdom. 

♦3.  Ili^  cxcilh'ficy  Joltn  Jns*'|>h  Ii«»rnen»'s/a,  Huron  de  Kaszon, 
''*>«nciii..r  of  his  Iiiipriial  and  Catholic  M:'j<-»>ty,  councellor  and 
'•p'Tior  judiif  of  the  principHllly  i>f  l  ian'-ilvaujs. 

41.  lii^  i  xcelh-m  y  theCouittd'  r.rdndi,  Bishop  of  A^ria in  Hungary, 
••id  cuunc*  Uor  of  iiate  to  his  linperi.il  and  Cailiohc  Maj«.bi>. 

^01.  XI,  T 
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45.  His  excellency  Prince  Wenceslans  de  Licfatensteitit  pnry<om 
cellor  to  his  Imperial  and  Catholic  Majesty,  colonel  of  a  regiment  oi 
dragoons,  &c. 

45.  His  excellency  Count  Khevenhullery  hereditary  shield-bearer  o( 
Carinthia,  Count  de  Franckenburg,  Baron  de  L^ndscon  and  Wefambeig 
Lord  of  Osterwicz,  and  Carlstx^rg,  lieutenant-velt-marshal,  coloiiel 
a  regiment  of  dragoons,  governor  of  Raab,  and  member  of  the  Impeiia] 
Aulic  council. 

47*  His  excellency  the  Count  de  Seidleritz,  lately  nominatd 
member  of  the  Imperial  Aulic  council. 

48.  His  excellency  Frederic  Charles  Count  de  Schonboniy  Bkhop  d 
^mberg  and  Wurtzburg,  cabinct-counccllor  to  his  Imperial  and 
Catholic  Majesty,  vice  chancellor  of  the  empire,  &c. 

49.  His  excellency  John  William  Count  de  Wurmbrand»  hereditaiy 
great  master  of  the  kitchen  of  the  Dutchy  of  Stiria,  actual  privy-oou* 
cellor,  chamberlain,  and  president  of  the  Aulic  council. 

50.  His  excellency  John  Adolph  Count  de  Metsch,  actual  priff 
councellor  of  his  Imperial  and  Catholic  Majesty,  vice>president  oftM 
Aulic  council  of  the  empire,  &c. 

51.  His  excellency  the  Prince  de  Lobkowitz,  lieutenant»wlt-iDanM^ 
actual  privy-counccllor  of  the  Emperor,  great  master  of  the  honsMd 
to  the  empress  regent. 

52.  His  excellency  Jacob  Hannibal  Frederic  Count  de  Hohcnai 
and  Gallarata,  actual  privy-councellor  of  his  Imperial  and  Catbofie 
Majesty,  chamberlain  and  great  master  of  the  houshold  to  the  Leopoldmi 
Archdutchess  Maria  Magdalena. 

55.  His  excellency  Joseph  Ignatius  Count  de  Paar,  actual  privy* 
councellor  of  the  Emperor,  and  great  master  of  the  Empress  Dowiger 
Amelia  Wilhelmina's  court. 

54.  His  excellency  Otto  Ferdinand  Count  de  Hochenield,  actoil 
chamberlain  of  his  Imperial  and  Catholic  Majc*sty,  great  master  of  tiis 
kitchen  to  the  Empress  Dowager  Amelia  Wilhelmina,  &c. 

55.  Francis  Tljcodure  Baron  dc  Hudlern,  councellor  of  his  Imperiil 
and  Catholic  Majesty,  chamberlain  of  the  silver  key  to  the  Enpres 
Dowager  Amelia,  &c. 

56.  His  excellency  Ferdinand  ab  Herberstein  Count  de  Herbentei^ 
Baron  de  Neupcrg  and  Gutenhaag,  Lord  of  Lancowitz,  &c.  hereditiiy 
great  chamberlain  and  sewer  of  Carinthia,  &c.  He  is  soon,  accofdiiV 
to  the  general  report  here,  to  be  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  court  i 
Sweden. 

57.  His  excellency  Maximilian  Count  de  Staremberg,  actual  priff» 
councellor  of  his  Impt*rial  and  Catholic  Majesty,  velt-marshal,  coklJ  ' 
of  a  regiment  of  infantry,  lieutenant  of  the  guards  du  corj'S,  roembefw 
the  Aulic  council  of  war,  and  commandant  at  Vienna.  < 

58.  His  excellency  Francis  Paul  Count  de  Wall  is,  lieutenant  I 
marshal,  member  of  the  Aulic  council  of  war,  colonel  of  arcgimentw  < 
infantry,  and  commandant  of  Temeswaer. 

59.  His  excellency  John  Anthony  Count  Locatelli,  Henteoi"J 
velt-marshal,  member  of  the  Aulic  council  of  war,  and  colonel  w 
cuirasbiers. 
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60.  His  excellency  Andrew  Count  dc  Hamilton,  general  of  cavalryt 
OMfflber  of  the  Aulic  council  of  war,  and  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
CQirusiers. 

6L  Hit  excellency  Ferdinand  Emanuel  Marquis  d'  Alvaret,  coun- 
ccUorof  the  state  of  Milan. 

M.  His  excellency  the  Count  de  Scilem,  vice-chancellor  of  Austria, 
kc. 

noagh  the  preceding  catalogue  is  taken  partly  from  a  printed  list 
Rckoned  very  exact,  and  partly  from  verbal  accounts  of  exceeding  good 
sotbority,  yet  we  doubt  not  several  inaccuracies,  and  even  errors,  may 
befouad  in  it ;  but  as  we  arc  well  assured,  it  is  not  very  remote  from 
inith,  we  hope  our  candid  readers  will  give  it  a  favourable  reception. 

We  have  been  perswaded,  though  at  first  we  did  not  design  it,  to 
ioKrt  here  the  names  of  the  following  illustrious  persons,  who  either 
auw  are,  or  very  lately  were,  in  the  service  of  the  empresses  and  arch* 
datcheiiet ;  and  therefore  may  be  considered  as  bearing  a  very  near  relap 
DoQ  to  the  Imperial  court. 

Maria  Teresia  Dutchess  of  Monsterberg  and  Franckenstein  in  Silesia, 
Priaccss  d'Avenper;^  great  mistress  of  the  court  to  the  Lmpresi 


Slaria  Elisabetha  countess  dc  Colonna,  great  mistress  of  the  ladies  to 
the  Empress  Regent. 
Antonietim  Baroness  de  Gilleis. 
Rosalia  Countess  de  Thurn. 
Maria  Elitabetha  Countess  de  Braunem. 
Antooietta  Countess  de  Mollarth, 
Tepsia  Countess  d'Esterhasi. 
Isabella  Countess  de  Styrum  Limburg. 
Maids  of  honour  to  the  Empress  Regent. 

Anna  Euphemia  Countess  dc  Petazii. 
FFtoces  Countess  de  Spaucr. 
Maria  Josepha  Counters  de  Fuchs. 
Ifaria  Elisabetha  Countess  de  Dietrichstiin. 
Maria  ^nt.  Countess  de  Zobor. 
Maria  Anna  Countess  de  Proskau. 
Maria  Rosa  Countess  de  Sastago. 
losephioa  Countess  dc  Trautmansdorff. 
Ladki  of  honour  to  the  Empress  Regent. 

Charlotte  CountCH  de  Fuchs  govemante  of  the  Caroline  Arch- 
Ailcbetsra. 

Frances  Eleonora  Counti^  de  ScherfTenber^,  givat  mistress  of  the 
^oushold  to  the  Leop<i|dine  Archdutcluss  Maria  Magdalcna. 
Maria  Isabella  Counttis  de  Brenneni. 
Antonietta  Countess  dc  Mollarth 

Maids  of  honour  to  the  Leopoldine  Archdutchcss  Maria  Magdalena. 
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Maria  Isabella  Countess  dv  'Iliurn. 

Maria  Anna  Euphemia  Countess  de  Petazzi. 

Frances  Countess  de  Spauer. 

Ladies  of  honour  to  the  Leopoldine  Arcbdutchess  Maria  Magdalcoa, 

Sigismond  Count  de  Rinchmaul. 
Francis  Count  de  Fotzazki, 
J.  And.  Count  de  Lengheim. 
Fred.  Ant.  Baron  de  Roverfe. 
J.  Peter  Count  d'Arrivabene. 
Leopold  Count  de  8alm. 
Fr.  Wil.  Count  de  I  hii  rheinii 
John  Wenlxel  Count  d'Oppersdorff. 
J,  Alb.  Char.  Count  de  Geyersberg. 

Chamberlains  and  knights  of  the  court  of  the  Empress  Dova^ 
Amelia. 

His  excellency  John  Charles  Count  de  Nostitz,  actual  privy-cooocdkr 
of  his  imperial  and  catholic  Majesty,  captain  of  the  arches,  &c.  to  lb 
Empress  Dowager  Amelia. 

His  excellency  Francis  William  Count  de  Salm-ReifTerscheid,  here- 
ditary marshal  of  the  chapter  ot  Cologne,  actual  privy-councellor  of  hil 
imperial  and  catholic  Majesty,  great  master  of  the  horse  to  theEmpioi 
Dowager  Amelia,  6lc. 

Anna  Margarita  Princess  d'Esterhasi,  born  Marquise  de  Scina,  gmt  ^ 
mistress  of  the  houshold  to  the  Empn'ss  Dowager  Amelia. 

The  Marquise  Lucilia  de  gli  Obbizi,  born  Countess  de  Satsiy  mHtroi 
of  the  ladies,  &c.  to  the  Emprt^sit  Dowager  Amelia. 

Maria  Dorothea  Baroness  de  Klenk. 

Isabella  Countess  de  Kuen. 

Teresa  Countess  de  Thierheim. 

Mar.  Ant.  Counti»ss  de  Sinzendurff. 

Frances  Countess  do  Thierheim. 

Josephina  Countless  d'Kniodi. 

Maids  of  honour  to  the  Empress  Dowager  Amelia. 

Ren.  Count!  ss  de  Sallaburs. 
Elizabeth  Countess  d'Altlian. 
Laiii(*s  of  honour  to  the  Empress  Dowager  Amelia. 

Our  readers  will  probably  expect  to  find  here  all  the  titles  of  the 
pn^sent  Emperor  CharUs  VI.  as  likewise  a  short  account  of  the  power 
and  authority  that  prmce  has  in  thi-  empire,  and  the  liefs  appertaining 
to  that  body,  by  virtue  of  his  being  the  supreme  head  of  it. 

Titiet  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI, 

The  most  high,  most  puissan^and  most  invincible  Prince  Cbtfle 
VLeltcti  d  Emperor  of  the  Ron  ansy  always  August,  King  of  GenniBJ 
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ofCasdlle,  of  Leon,  of  Arragon,  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  of  Jeratalem,  of 
Hai^r)',  Rohemia,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  Archduke  of  Austria, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  Brabant,  Stiria,  Carinthia,  Carniula,  Luxembourg, 
V'irtemberg,  Upper  and  Lower  hiii-sia;  Prince  of  Suabia,  Marquis  of 
tlwHulj  Roman  Empire,  Burgau,  Moravia,  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia; 
Fnnce  and  Count  ol  Hapsbourg,  of  Tirol,  of  Fi  rclte,  of  Kybourg,  and 
«>fGorilia;  Landgrave  of  A Uatia,  Lord  of  Windi.sma.rck,  of  Port  Naon  and 
ofStlins,  &c.  &c.  &c.  born  Oct.  1.  N.  S.  16*85,  declared  King  of  Spain 
in  1703.    Empi>ror  and  Kfng  of  the  Romans,  of  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
Arc.  Oct.  13,  1711.    He  married  Klizabetha  Christina  of  Brunswick 
fiiiBckenbtTg,  Empress,  Qui^en  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  &c.  born  Aug. 
28,  N.  S.  1691,  married  April  23,  N.  S.  1/08.    His  eldest  daughter 
Maria  Temia  Valburga  Amelia  Christiana,  Archdutchess  of  Austria, 
«»  bom  May  Id,  N.  S.  1717.    And  Maria  Anna  Eleonora  Wilhel- 
■unt  Jotcpha,  the  youngest,  Sept.  14,  N.  S.  1718.    The  Empress 
Dowager  Amelia  was  bom  April  3i,  N.  S.  l673,  and  married  to  his 
k    Ui^ty  Juteph  King  of  the  Romans,  Hungary,  &c.  in  1699.  Maria 
i    FJiabL*lha,  Leopold ine  Archdutchess,  at  pn^sent  gouvernante  of  the 
Avttrian  Netherlands,  was  born  Dec.  13,  N.  S.  10*80;  Maria  Anna, 
diaf^trr  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  Queen  of  Portugal,  Sept.  7, 
M.S.  l6S3;  and  Maria  Magdalena,  the  youngest  Lt'opoldine  Arch- 
I   dnicbess.  Mar.  26.  N.  S.  1689.    The  abovementioned  Maria  Anna  of 
\    Anuria  was  married  to  Juhn  V.  Kmg  of  Portugal,  Oct.  27.  N.  S. 
170«. 

'  Vtlth  regard  to  the  imperial  authority,  the  Emperor  is  chief,  and  in 
ihatquality,  S(iver(i<2n  monarch,  under (t(k1,  oflhe  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
Hsdtisnity  ifives  him  the  pn'cedcney  111  the  Chiistian  world;  so  that  he 

I  ii Ci»ittideri*d  a^  the  Hrst  prince  of  it.  At  Uouu'  he  has  the  title  of 
Advocate,  Gran<i  Prevot,  and  Protector  of  ihv  Church.  Every  thing 
Joorin  the  empire,  when  the  empire  acts  \3a  h  body,  is  transacted  in  his 
*4nif.    He  convent  s  and  dissolves  the  <iiets  of  ihe  empire.    He  has  the 

J    ngliito  propoM;  tiie points  of  declanitiou  lu  the  boily  of  theempire,  and 
io  auth«»ri2e  their  resolutions,  winch  are  executed  in  his  name,  as  liki^- 
^ifcill  the  decrees  of  the  Imperial  chamber,    lie  only  has  a  right  to 
first  prayeis  m  the  empire.    He  alone  creatt»s  aiid  confer*  the  high 
Mnlir  difini tit's,  such  as  t hi »se  of  King,  prince,  urcliduke,  duke,  mar* 
landgrave,  count  and  baron,  in  theempire.    He  only  confers  the 
•••Otointy,  ajid  n-galia,  and  the  principal  hels  of  the  empin*,  upon 
•PcWittlicks  by  the  sceptre,  and  upon  MTuIars  by  the  standard  and 
Out  he  cannot  esiublish  aii)  f.ict  relating  to  religion,  abolish 
•*^3^la*i,  alter  the  value  of  mnnty,  declare  war  within  or  out  of  the 
**|Mrr,  im|>'Me  gtMieral  contributioi«,  erect  fortie^si  s,  make  peace,  or 

!  ^''Wrwt  alliances,  as  emperor,  without  the  general  constant  and  con- 
currpQce  of  the  empire. 

Tbt  aulic  council  is  one  of  the  two  superior  courts  of  the  empire, 

•  •kich  have  a  uuivcrsal  jurisdiction,  and  are  the  dernier  n'sort  of  all  the 

>  '••■bcfi  and  subjects  of  the  empire,  in  all  affairs  of  a  judicial  nature. 
Jkt  Empenir  names  the  officers  in  this  court;  but  the  Elector  of  Mentz, 
^Ihe  power  of  vitiiing  ii.    Ji  is  held  near  the  person  of  the  Emperor 
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and  is,  for  that  reason,  stiled  the  Justice  of  the  Emperor.  His  imperial 
JMajesty  may  preside  there,  whenever  he  phrases.  He  votes  there,  pro- 
nounces the  acts  or  decrees  of  the  court ;  and,  when  he  is  there  in 
person,  signs  them.  Tliis  tribunal  is  composed  of  a  president,  always 
a  catholic,  a  vice  chancellor,  always  presented  by  the  Elector  of  Menu, 
a  vice  president,  and  eighteen  counsellors,  nine  of  which  are  catholio, 
and  the  n*8t  proti'stants.  Thfy  are  divided  into  two  benches;  one  of 
which  is  occupied  by  the  nobles,  the  other  by  the  lawyen.  The  Counti 
de  Gahlon,  Stein,  .QuestenbiT^,  Paar,  Wieser,  Schonbom,  Hamilton^ 
KufbUMn,  Olfeld,  Ostein,  Welzt  ck,  Nostitz,  and  Serini,  are  at  present 
the  most  considerable  members  of  the  aulic  council. 

The  number  o>  souls  in  Vienna  some  compute  at  two-hundred  thon- 
sand;  but  others  more  justly,  ati  we  apprehend,  at  one-hundred  seventy 
thousand,  or  one-hundred  eighty  thousand  ;  so  that  this  city,  thoogh 
constantly  honoured  with  the  presence  of  so  potent  and  august  a  monarch 
as  the  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  is  not  much  more  than  a  fifth  part  of 
Lrtndon.  This  seems  to  be  in  a  good  measure  confirmed  by  the  A€t9 
Breiiai'iensiaf  which  give  us  tables  of  the  births  and  burials  in  VieBOt 
for  the  six  following  years. 

1717.  Burials  5205.    Births  4050« 

1718.  Burials  6 110.    Births  4242. 

1720.  Burials  6825.  Births  4126. 

1721.  Burials  6490.  Births  4104. 

1722.  Burials  496l.  Births  4417- 

1723.  Burials  5443.  Births  4457. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  Vienna,  if  we  regard  the  number  of  peopk  it 
contains,  is  not  much  above  one  fifth  part  of  London,  scarce  a  foaitk 
of  Paris,  and  very  little  more  than  a  third  of  Prague.  However,  ia 
several  respects,  it  may  vie  with,  and  even  must  be  allowed  to  excdill 
other  cities  in  Europe. 

Whilst  we  were  at  Vienna,  wc  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Edwin,  anEngliib 
gentleman  of  great  worth,  and  his  sister  Miss  Edwin,  a  young  lic^  of 
the  finest  accomplishments,  who  then  resided  there.  Miss  Edwin  vtf 
pleased  to  entertain  us  with  an  account  of  Prince  Eugene,  in  wboii 
company  she  had  lately  been,  and  of  whom  she  gave  a  very  adtantsp* 
ous  character.  We  saw  that  prince  once  in  his  coach  riding  aboat  tbs 
city.  He  seemed  to  be  pretty  much  advanced  in  years ;  but  bid  ii 
exceeding  good  aspect,  and  a  very  lively  piercing  eye.  He  is  laid  to 
talk  a  good  deal,  and  very  much  to  the  purpose,  upon  every  subject 
that  occurs ;  and  to  preserve,  even  after  seventy  years  of  age,  sn  w 
common  degree  of  vivacity.  He  has  a  fine  aviary  here,  full  of  a  greit 
variety  of  curious  and  uncommon  birds.  His  collection  of  wild  bcuji 
is  likewise  much  admired  by  foreigners^  The  gardens  belonging  to 
palace,  his  library,  and  stables,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Empeiur, 
ranked  amongst  the  principal  curiosities  of  this  place.  Thcprince  is 
to  be  something  above  a  middle  stature,  and  pretty  thin.  Geno* 
Philippi  is  a  great  favourite  with  him*   Miss  Edwin  informed  vh  ^  j 
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At  had  htely  taken  a  trip  to  Neitra,  a  city  of  considerable  note  in  the 
Upper  Hungary. 

The  archdutchy  of  Austria,  of  which  Vienna  is  more  immediately  the 
eapical»  though  it  is  considered  likewise  as  the  metropolis  of  Germany 
and  the  Roman empins  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Hungary ;  on  the  west 
fcy  Bavaria;  on  the  south  by  Stiria;  and  on  the  north  by  Bohemia  and 
Moravia.    In  the  time  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  the  first  Roman 
Enperon,  it  was  divided  into  threi>  parts,  which  went  by  three  different 
Banes.    That  tract,  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  contained  two  of 
tbcae;  the  first  of  which,  extending  from  the  Inn  to  Mount  Cetius,  ap- 
pertained to  Noricum  Ripense,  the  other  to  Pannonia;  and  that  to  the 
Dorth  of  the  said  river,  inhabited  by  the  Quadi  and  Marcomaimi,  and 
afterwards  by  other  nations,  was  deemed  a  province  of  Germany.  All 
particnlan  relating  to  Austria  before  this  period  have,  for  a  long  scries 
of  ages,  been  buried  in  oblivion ;  the  ridiculous  fables  foisted  into  the 
Austrian  annals  by  Henricus  Gundelsingius,  about  the  year  147ff> 
having  long  since  been  exploded  by  all  the  learned  writers  of  this  coun- 
try, particularly  by  £neas  Sylvius,  Cuspinian,  and  Lambecius.  These 
fictions,  according  to  some,  seem  to  have  taken  their  risi^  from  four 
antient  monuments,  with  Hebrew  inscriptions  upon  them,  said  to  have 
been  found  at  Guntendorff,  and  published  by  Lazius.    But  if  any 
carious  person  shall  think  it  worth  his  while  to  compare  these  inscriptions 
with  what  ha*  been  advanced  by  Gundclfingius,  he  will  easily  perceive 
the  absurdity  of  such  a  notion. 

Pannonia  was  first  visited  by  the  Roman  arms,  about  one-hundred 
Kwnty-orie  years  before  the  commencement  of  th<' Christian  Mn,  when 
the  consul  P.  Licinius  Crassus's  lieutenant  undertook  an  expedition 
•pinst  Ulyricum.  For  that  Pannonia  was  antient ly  looked  upon  as  a 
part  of  Ulyricum,  we  learn  from  Strabo ;  and  that  the  afon-said  lieu- 
tfunt  pent  trated  into  Punm  nia,  as  far  as  the  city  of  *  Carnus,  about 
imGennan  miles  from  the  spot  (»n  which  at  pii-sent  Vienna  stands,  is 
■•wted  by  Livy.  This  country  we  lind  likewise  invaded  l)y  Augustus, 
sboQt  thirty  years  before  the  birth  ot'  Christ,  who  iour  years  after 
triumphed  over  the  natives  of  it;  notwithstanding  wiiich,  that  prince 
•wni never  to  have  reached  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube.  After- 
•tnli  Tiberius,  about  the  S4*venth  year  of  the  Christian  :LTa,  took  up 
kit  winter  quarters  in  that  part  of  Austria  where  N'ienna  is  situated, 
beio|  then  al>out  puthint:  on  the  war,  under  thi>  auspices  of  Augustus, 
■Runst  Maroboduus,  leader  or  general  of  the  Marcomanni.  The 
Pinnoiiians  several  times  shook  otf  the  Hcjuian  yoke ;  but  at  last,  about 
A.D.  12.  or  at  farthest,  A.  D.  25.  their  country  was  reduced  to  the 

VTW  cityvM  c&IIrd  C«rnu«  by  Livy  unJ  Plolrmr;  hut  hy  Plmy,  tlif  Itin^r^ry.  and 
'*«attrt '.abU  Caruablum.  It  it  Kmrrally  ^upfMi^rd  hy  ihr  Irxrnc.i  to  h.ire  ovtujAfd  th« 
«•  vbirh  Pctroorll,  or  I*etrou«lU,  at  t^rcwnt  siauds.  llownrr,  Cluvpriut  iManloef 
a*Mfe«r|  In  ■Btver  to  the  aahrut  rkrnuntuin.  Aud  l^tabeciut  eiidm^ourf  to  reconrile  ihif 
^a  tbfrwimHi  opiDion.  by  Bftiertiiis  that  C«rouiifu:n  wm>  «o  lar^c  a  city  that  it  aittadrd 
"■kPfirtDcll  In  llaimburfh.  Thoufh  Lltiuius  CrM»nus'%  li^utmidit  br>ir|rd  this  city,  hr  could 
y  bUm.  arrr.rdiBg  m  Livy  ,  but  it  «urrrodeirii  to  1itifr:uf.  A.  I).  m'U  r  he  h^d  |>ven  u  creat 
iWlttltf  laUi*  Dairaatiaiit  and  Piinnuiuaiii.  W*  «hatl  not  r-X(i«ti4*<r  oii  tint  city  Urtiirr  hcra; 
akttaacf  as  intM|ii«  to  five  a  farthrr  ai  count  of  it  I  rrrtrtfr.  wtirn  h«  (iropose^  tn  drurib« 
U'Vaf  tbt  t'fif  r  lluDfiry,  bonloriiiK  upon  Au«triii.  Sc-e  Liv.  Drr.  V.  Lib.  ui.  Ht.^l.  Lib.  li. 
5^lf.  Tib.  PMlMg-  Anuinin.  Itin^rjir.  Phil.  Lib.  it.  Cap.  IS.  Cluvrr.  in  Via.  k.  Vor 
^1  LMkM.iftA4dit.MlLib.u.  dec. 
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form  of  a  Roman  province.  Much  about  the  same  time,  Noricum 
Hipense  was  also  subjugiitcd  by  Claudius  Drusu%  and  other  Roman 
generaU.  The  Trausdanubian  part  of  Austria,  or  that  tract  lying  to 
the  north  of  the  Danube,  seems  nev<T  to  have  be<"n  intin'l>  subdued  by 
the  Romans;  though  the  inhabitants  of  it  were  frequently  exposed  to 
their  incursions. 

St.  Quirinus  Bisihop  of  Siscia,  first  bcf*an  to  plant  Christianity  in 
IHyricum,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  DiucU  sian;  but  the  Norici  had 
the  gospel  preached  tu  them  by  St.  Laurent iu>,  about  thirty  ycurs  after 
the  (ieath  of  Christ,  accord inc;  to  the  annaU  of  Passau.  He  was  followed 
by  Syr  us  and  Juventius,  disciples  of  St.  Ilermagoras;  notwithstanding 
which,  St.  Severinus  had  the  greatebt  share  in  the  conversion  of  the 
Norici,  A.  D.  453.  The  German  part  of  Austria  received  the  Christian 
faith,  A.  D.  396,  in  which  year,  according  to  St.  Paulinus,  whi»  lived 
at  that  time,  Fritigil,  Queen  of  the  Murcomanni,  was  converted  by  St. 
Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  who  held  an  epistolary  correspondence 
with  her.  Her  conversion  was  immediatt-ly  succeeded  by  that  of  her 
husband  and  his  subjects.  • 

Towards  the  dechne  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Boil,  Suevi,  Ma^ 
comanni,  Gepids,  Gothi,  I^jngobardi,  and  other  barbarous  iiatiou, 
pouring  great  armies  into  Noricum  and  Vindelicia,  over-ran  the  whole 
tract  between  the  Danube  and  the  Alps,  and  annexed  it  to  Germany. 
The  Huns  likewise  and  the  Sclavi  afterwards  advanced  into  these  qiuu^ 
ters.    But  the  Fn-nch  and  the  Germans,  under  the  command  of  Charts 
main,  being  united  with  the  Bavarians,  defeated,  in  a  great  battle,  tbw 
barbarians,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ens,  which  was  then  the  common 
boundary  between  them,  and  extended  tlieir  eastern  frontier  miKii 
farther,  A.  D.79i*    I  he  tract  acquired  on  this  occasion,  chiefly  by  the 
valour  and  bravery  of  the  Germans,  was  called,  in  their  mother-iongut, 
Oostryck,  or  Oesterreich,  in  I^iin  Austria,  ur  the  eastern  March; and 
the  counts,  or  rulers,  presidin»i  over  it,  Marclijiiuirrn,  Markgravt-s,  or 
Marquissfs of  Austria:    Which  title  iliey  ol»tained,  on  account  of  thdr 
defending  the  frontiers  against  the  Sclavonians  and  Hungarians.  They 
were  at  first  subject  lo  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria;  but  aftrrwards  imiM^ 
diately  to  the  Kini*s  oi  Gnmany,  i.r  the  Knipt  rors.    The  title  and 
dignity  of  marquis,  or  Markgrave  of  Austria,  first  U  came  hereditary  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  who  en  ated  Leopold  1.  of  the  illusinoui 
family  of  the  Counts  of  Habenbenj,  Hereditary  Marquis  of  Austri^i 
after  the  death  of  Uudingerde  Pechlarn,  prt  fict  of  the  Oriental  March, 
A.  D.  9*^«  Austiia,  or  the  Oriental  Marquisale,  at  this  time,  reaching 
from  the  Ens  to  a  little  beyond  Mount  Cetius,  was  greatly  enlarged,  and 
even  its  presi*nt  eastern  limit  settU'd,  by  St.  I^'opold,  who  died  A.  U. 
1130*.    As  for  the  western  part  between  the  Ens  and  the  Inn,  it  wil 
taken  fiom  Bavaria,  and  annexed  to  Austria,  by  the  consent  of  the 
Emperor  Frederic  I.  who,  that  he  might  prevail  upon  Henry  11.  then 
Marquis  of  Austria,  to  renounce  his  pretensions  to  the  rest  of  Bav-ariSt 
which  his  brotht  r  and  predecessor,  Lcopoldus  Largus,  had  obtained  <)f 
the  Emperor  Conrad  HI,  htmound  Austria  with  many  noble  privilege^ 
stili'igii,  in  the  public  instrument  drawn  up  for  this  purpose,  tbeheirt 
and  shield  of  Germany,  and  raised  it  to  a  dutcby,  in  1156»  When  it 
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ctneto  be  first  iligni(i<*(f  with  the  title  of  archdutchy,  for  want  of  iuffi- 
amt  lighi  lr'>m  history,  cannot  now  be  certainly  dotermined ;  some  fixing 
tLifeiD  ttic  r*  i  :n  f  Fn  cleric  IV.  others  in  that  of  Albert  I.  or  Frederic 
II.  nt  the  ii*  UM  of  IkibenlxTe ;  and  lastly,  others  make  this  title  to 
pntrdi'  Fr  di-rn  l.»nd  even  Henry  [V.  who  n'igned  A.  D.  1058.  IIow- 
ttir.  we  nii^  in  uencrai  v<>ntun>  toaflfirm,  as  being  supported  herein  by 
tk  ht%X  of  the  Aubtrian  historians,  that  some  one  of  the  Austrian  princes 
ol  \hv  houM*  of  liiibenlKTg  was  first  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Duke, 
ud  Mime  OIK*  ui  those*  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  by  that  of  Archduke  of 
Austria. 

Kri*deric  II.  the  last  of  the  house  of  Babenberg,  dying,  without  issue, 
ia  i24<),  there  wen*  great  commotions  in  Austria,  many  princes  aspiring 
to  iIm*  sovereignty  of  that  fine  province.  Hut  at  last  Herman  of  Baden 
pniriuU'd,  in  right  ot  his  wife;  and  afterwards  Ottocar,  King  of  Bohe- 
by  virtue  likewise  of  his  wife's  pretensions.  But  Ottocar  first 
irpudiatid  his  wife,  on  account  of  her  age,  and  afterwards  poisoned 
kr.  And  having,  after  a  second  marriage,  and  a  refusal  of  homage  to 
tkr  Emperor  Hudolph  I.  whose  election  he  affected  to  tn^at  with  con- 
Vnpt,  usurpc*d  the  sovereignty  of  Austria,  contrary  to  equity,  and  the 
CQttt-nt  of  the  empire,  which  was  essentially  nea'ssary  to  his  establish- 
Mt  therein ;  hi*  was  adjudged  an  enemy  to  the  empire,  by  the  diet  at 
AiUQibourg,  in  1275.  War  therefore  was  declared  against  him.  In 
CQMequence  of  which,  the  Kmperor,  two  years  after,  invaded  Austria, 
■ade  him»(*lf  master  of  it  in  one  campaign,  and  obliged  Ottocar  by 
tittty  ti>  cede  it  to  him. 

But  that  prince,  being  greatly  reproached  by  his  wife  Kunegund, 
far  hi»  cowardice  and  pusillanimous  conduct,  renewed  the  war,  and 
pnbhed  in  the  prost  cution  of  it.  Upon  which,  Austria,  at  the  request 
01  lilt  de  puties  of  the  province,  was  conferred  upon  Albert,  son  of  the 
EiB|ien>r  Rudolph,  by  the  princes  of  the  empire,  in  the  diet  held  at 
Auj^bourg,  A.  D.  1282,  and  since  that  time  has  remained  in  the  pot- 
ttHiuDof  the  house  uf  Hapsburg. 

Avntria  is  situated  in  the  seventh  climate,  according  to  the  calculus 
ofStrtbo,  or  in  the  eiahth,  according  to  that  of  the  moderns,  between 
f7  dtrg.^g  min.  and  48  deg.  56  min.  N.  lat.  and,  computing  from  the 
>Wof  Falina,  between  3^  dt^.  15  min.  and  40  deg.  50  min.  long, 
•ccwdingto  the  German  geographers.  The  country  has  an  extn*mely 
pleiiant  aspect,  is  finely  watered  with  rivers,  divi  rsified  with  hills  and 

eiiitt,  «nd  exceedingly  fruitful,  producing  not  only  all  sorts  of  com, 
t^mrous  \%ine,  in  ^reat  abundance.  It  is  divided  into  Upper  and 
I^T,  ihe  first  of  which  inclines  to  the  webt,  and  the  other  to  the  east, 
To  thr  south  of  the  Danube,  the  common  boundary  of  these  provinces, 
•the  Ens ;  and  to  the  north  of  that  river,  a  line  drawn  from  the  Danube. 
•  hulealiove  Ips,  to  the  borders  of  Bohomia,  beyond  the  city  of  Weitnu 
'^c  Lower  Austria  h<is  a  twofold  division  assigned  it  by  Cuspinianus: 
^ifkt,  It  is  divided  into  StcinK  ld  and  Tulnerfrid  on  this  side  the  Danube, 
Marchfeld  and  Gensfeld  on  the  other.  Secondly,  in  relation  to  the 
l^tfi,  when  they  are  ass<>mbled.  Lower  Austria  is  divided  into  that  part 
^^low  the  wood  or  forest  of  Vienna,  and  that  above  the  said  forest, 
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beyond  the  Danube;  or,  as  some  terra  it,  into  the  district  mderMomit 
Meinbard  and  that  abote  it. 

The  footmen  in  Vienna,  for  the  most  part,  use  the  Hungarian  faaUl, 
and  are  called  Heydukes.  Many  of  the  Austrian  ladies  have  fine  com* 
plexions,  and  arc  very  beautiful.  The  women's  caps  and  bonnets  here 
are  of  various  forn^s.  The  politer  sort  follow  chiefly  the  Italian  mode  of 
dress,  which  seems  to  be  a  medium  between  the  English  and  FreDch. 
The  best  coHch-horses  here  arc  those  sent  from  Transilvauia;  which,  at 
well  as  the  saddle-horses  produced  there,  travel  with  great  celerity.  We 
had  letters  of  credit  from  Messrs  Swymmer  and  Hewit  at  Venice,  to 
Messrs.  Rad  and  Hoslin  here.  The  suburb  of  Leopoldstadt,  where  the 
Turkish  ambassador  always  begins  his  entry  in  form,  and  into  which 
we  entered  by  the  Stuben,  Hungarian,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called  in 
this  city,  the  Buda,  Gate,  is  a  well-built  street,  and  may  be  reckoned 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  Vienna.  Before  we  departed  from  hence,  one 
of  us  determined  to  see  some  part  of  the  Upper  Hungary  contiguous  to 
Austria. 

The  best  inn  in  Vienna  is  the  Drey  Hawkcn,  where  all  Englisk  . 
gentlemen  that  visit  this  town  put  up.  It  was,  however,  so  full,  whea 
we  arrived,  that  we  could  not  find  admission,  and  therefore  were  obliged 
to  take  up  with  an  inn  of  inferior  rank.  Tlie  accommodations  here  were 
not  to  be  blamed,  but  a  thievish  spirit  seemed  to  have  po«e«ed  the 
servants ;  for  one  of  us  had  his  room  broke  open,  hb  portmanteau  ran- 
maged,  and  several  things  of  value  taken  out  of  it ;  amongst  which  m 
a  fine  gold  medal  of  Pope  Clement  XI,  an  ounce  weight,  of  which  «e 
could  never  afterwards  get  the  least  intelligence.  Though  one  of  u 
desired  to  see  Breslau,  he  was  determined  by  the  majority,  accordingto 
the  rules  observed  in  travelling;  and  therefore,  having  satisfied  ouiselvea 
with  Vienna,  we  made  the  necessary  dispositions  for  our  journey  M 
Prague. 
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HAVING  got  every  thing  in  readiness  for  our  departure  from  Vj«ti.>^ 
and  the  postliglioni  being  arrived  at  our  inn,  we  passed  the  Danul^ 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.   The  place  we  stopped  at 
called  Eosersdorf,  or  £:izerstorf,  near  the  point  where  a  small  mvkt 
empties  itself  into  the  Danube,  not  much  above  a  German  mile  uorti 
of  Vienna.   Enzcrsdorf  is  a  pretty  large  village  on  the  northern  bafli 
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of  the  Danube,  opposite  to  Kalonbcrg.  We  could  see  here  the  Mounti 
Kalenberfi  and  Pisenberg,  betwixt  which,  at  almost  an  equal  distance, 
Eotmdorf  stands.  The  country  betwixt  this  place  and  Vienna  is  a 
Cne  verdent  plain.  After  gaining  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube^ 
ve  left  a  small  villa^  calh^J  Eipoltau,  or  Eypoltau,  a  little  to  the  east ; 
and  instead  of  takmg  the  route  of  Wolkersdorf,  in  the  post  road  to 
Olmuti,  turni'd  uflf  to  the  left.  Besides  the  Mounts  Kalenberg  and 
Ksenberg,  there  are  two  small  townb,  or  villages,  in  their  neighbour^ 
kMxi,  likewise  so  called. 

Fn»m  Enr'rsdorf  we  advanced  to  Stockeran,  where,  upon  the  ap* 
pmach  of  the  evening,  we  took  up  our  lodgings.  Stockerau  stands  near 
thrK  German  miles  almost  north  of  Enzorsdorf,  and  u  a  pretty  consi* 
dmble  town.  According  tu  Eugippius,  the antient  Astura  stocni  upon  the 
ipot  at  pn^*nt  possessed  by  Stockerau ;  and,  according  to  the  Notitia, 
a  tribune  with  hi»  cohort  whs  for  sometime  posted  here;  which  seems  to 
ran  cuunter  to  what  has  been  advanced  by  Dr.  Brown.  The  words 
rHerr^d  to  in  the  Notitia  are  tht-se:  Sub  Dupaiitione  Viri  SpectabiHt 
Dacu  PoHHonia^  ei  Norici  RipensiSf  Juit  Tribunus  Cokortis  Asturu* 
Sl  S«*verinus  is  said  first  to  have  stoppe<l  at  Astura  and  St.  Colman, 
or  Col9man,  a  native  of  Scotland,  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Stockerau,  in  the  year  lOlf,  upon  the  ground  where  the  monastery  of 
the  Minorites  was  afterwards  built.  This  saint  is  believed  by  the  Aus- 
Irians  to  have  wrought  many  miracles  after  his  death.  Astura  was  one 
of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  the  Quadi.  Between  Eniersdorf  and 
Stockerau,  a  traveller  has  a  full  view  of  both  Mount  Kalenberg  and 
Mount  Pisenberg,  as  he  marches  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube. 
We  were  informed,  that  from  Mount  Kalenberg,  a  part  of  Mount  Cetius, 
and  two  German  niiles  almost  north  of  Vienna,  many  petrified  fish,  some 

which  were  of  several  unknown  spt-cies,  have  beim,  and  still  are, 
JMind.  These  are  not  however  discovered  in  such  large  quantities  now 
as  formerly.  Our  rxpenc(*s  at  Stockerau  amounted  to  about  eight 
florins.  Thf  people  of  the  inn,  where  we  lodged,  stole  from  us  one  of 
the  kwttles  of  Tokay  wine,  given  us  by  Mr.  Robinson;  which  did  not 
greatly  surprise  us.  The  dialect  spoken  at  Stockerau  ditters  very 
anaibly,  as  well  us  the  pronunciation,  from  that  used  at  Vienna. 

The  next  place  that  supplied  us  with  fn^h  horst^s  the  inhabitants 
called  Mallebt*m.  This  village  consists  of  about  fifty  or  sixty  houses^ 
as  two  ea^y  German  miles  from  Stockerau,  and  has  a  pn;tty  church. 
"We  did  not  stay  above  an  hour  at  Mallebem,  as  finding  nothing  capable 
«f  exciting  our  curiosity,  or  detaining  us  longer  there. 

Frim  MalleU  m  to  Hollabrun,  the  next  post  town,  we  found  the 
vood  very  gofxl,  and  the  miles  short.  This  town,  or  village,  is  consi« 
derably  larger  than  the  former.  The  Golden  Crown  is  the  best  public 
liousr  in  It,  and  a  lulerable  good  inn.  Ik'tween  Mallebern  and  Holla* 
krun  we  pasM'd  through  two  large  villages,  but  the  names  of  them  wo 
did  not  h-arn. 

Naudiirf,  or  Nodorf,  was  the  next  placf*.  that,  for  about  an  half  an  hour, 
rested  at.    It  seems  to  be  about  the  same  size  as  Hollabrun.  Be« 
tveen  Naudorf  and  Hollabrun  we  passed  through  a  pretty  considerablo 
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village ;  but  the  postiglioni  could  not  be  certain  as  to  its  name,  Hm 
country  we  went  through  this  post  appeared  very  agreeable  and  de- 
lightful. 

Our  postiglioni  next  conducted  us  to  a  fine  village,  called  Pulckan^ 
or  Bulckha,  two  German  miles  from  Naudorf.  This  post  was  good 
road  throughout,  and  the  whole  tract  covered  with  a  beautiful  verdure. 
The  buildings  in  Pulckau  are  something  elegant,  and  secro  to  resemble 
those  of  Vienna.  There  are  two  or  three  small  places  between  NaudoH 
and  Pulckau,  but  the  names  of  them  we  were  not  told. 

From  Pulckau  we  went  to  Langau,  or  Langenau,  the  last  town  in 
Austria,  and  upon  the  borders  of  Moravia.  This  post  is  mountainooi 
and  bad,  and  consists  at  least  of  three  German  miles.  Between  Pulckav 
and  LangaUy  we  met  with  some  woods  of  fir-trees,  and  now  and  then 
with  an  t/ex,  or  scarlet  oak.  The  country  we  passed  through  this  pott, 
notwithstanding  the  road,  was  pleasant  and  agreeable  enough. 

Our  next  post  was  terminated  by  Prating,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  tbe 
circle  of  Znaim,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  Taya,  or  Thaya,  about 
two  German  miles  from  Langau.  The  people  of  the  country  call  this 
town,  which,  as  near  as  we  could  guess,  consists  of  about  two-hundred 
houses,  Wrateny.  It  has  one  or  two  pretty  churches  in  it,  dnd  seems  to 
be  of  Slavic  extraction.  The  houses  form  one  long  street,  and  make  a 
tolerable  good  appearance.    We  did  not  stay  above  an  hour  here. 

The  next  place  we  stopped  at,  two  good  Gorman  mili»s  north-west  of 
Frating,  was  denominated  Pit^sling,  or  Pistling.  Pistling  is  likewise  a 
small  town,  or  village,  of  the  Marquisate  of  Moravia,  upon  the  Taya, 
with  a  castle,  at  present  in  a  ruinous  condition,  consisting,  as  we 
guessed,  of  about  one-hundred  and  fifty  houses.  We  were  told  that 
there  were  two  churches  here,  as  well  as  at  Frating. 

Pistling  stands  in  the  circle  of  Znaim,  which  is  a  very  pleasant  and 
fertile  tract.  Between  Piesling  and  Frating,  we  passed  through  a  village 
called  Rantzern,  which  had  a  tolerable  good  church.  The  road  between 
Itantzern  and  Piesling  is  very  mountainous. 

After  having  staid  about  half,  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour  at  Piesling. 
we  continued  our  route  to  Zlabnitz,  or,  as  'tis  called  by  the  Moravians* 
Slawonice.  Zlabnitz,  or  Siawonice,  is  a  considerable  town  of  the  Mar- 
quisate of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Iglaw,  two  German  miles  almost 
west  of  Piesling,  and  near  the  same  distance,  in  an  eastern  direction, 
from  the  ridge  of  mountains  separating  Moravia  and  Buhemia.  Thifl 
town  was  built  by  the  Slavi,  as  clearly  appears  from  its  name,  and  con- 
sequently may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  antient  in  Moravia* 
The  country  people  and  some  foreigners,  call  Zlabnitz,  Zlabings;  whicli 
is  neither  the  Moravian  nor  German  name.  But  this  is  uot  to  be 
wondered  at,  since  the  language  of  this  part  of  Moravia  is  a  composition, 
made  up  of  the  High  Dutch  and  Moravian  tongues.  The  Moravian, 
we  were  told,  differs  very  considerably  from  the  Bohemian,  Polish* 
and  Sclavonian  dialects.  Before  we  take  our  leave  of  Moravia,  we  shall 
beg  leave  to  give  our  readers  a  short  description  of  that  province,  such 
as  we  received,  partly  from  persons  of  good  authority  here,  and  partly 
from  a  curious  piece  scarce  to  be  met  with  in  England. 
The  Marquisate  of  Moravia  received  its  name  from  the  Mora,  or 
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Hoftvti  a  fiimous  river  running  through  it,  called  by  Pliny  and  Tacitus 
the  Mtras.  This  river  has  its  source  in  the  northern  angle  of  Moravia, 
apoo  the  borders  of  Silesia;  and,  after  having  joined  the  Taya  near 
RiTeospurgy  discharges  itself  into  the  Danube,  upon  the  confines  of 
Haogtry,  not  far  from  Presburg.  Moravia  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Bohemia;  on  the  north  by  Silesia;  on  the  east  by  Hungary;  and  on 
the  louth  by  Austria,  or  rather  that  part  of  it  divided  from  Moravia  by 
theTsya.  The  air  here  is  soft  and  mild;  the  region  well  cultivated, 
•od  abounding  with  all  the  necessaries,  as  well  as  some  of  the  elegancies, 
of  life.  It  does  not  only  produce  great  quantities  of  com,  but  likewise 
of  stfiron ;  and  wine  also,  though  of  a  weaker  kind,  such  as  will  not 
iDtoxicate  those  who  drink  copiously  of  it.  It  is  also  inrichcd  with  four 
diftrent  species  of  metals:  Gold  near  Jamnitz,  Romerstadtl,  Berg- 
mdtl,  and  in  the  Lordships  of  Guldcnstein  and  Lukow;  silver  near 
Moau,  Piscopicz,  Iglaw,  Bergstadtl,  and  Ilagenstcin;  iron  in  the 
lordships  of  Janovicz  and  Berstein,  as  also  about  Nuestadtl,  Romer- 
ilidtl,  Kunstadt,  Polnau,  Jaspitz,  Frana,  Hochwald,  and  several  other 
piucs;  and  lastly  lead,  in  the  mountainous  tract  called  Ranzorn,  near 
IgUw.  Alum,  vitriol,  jeat,  amber,  agate,  granate,  jasper,  marble, 
cod,  &c.  are  likewise  produced  in  Moravia. 

The  Marcomanni  anticntly  inhabited  Moravia,  according  to^Pessina ; 
though  that  the  Quadi  occupied  this  part  of  antient  Germany,  together 
with  part  of  Austria,  may  be  inferred  from  f  Tacitus  and  Ptolemy. 
Batposiblv  neither  of  these  opinions  may  be  very  remote  from  truth, 
uce  the  Marcomanni  were  con:»idered  sometimes  as  intermixed  with 
tbeQuadi;  especially,  when  with  their  united  forces  these  two  nations 
Mnded  their  respective  territories  against  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
Anuminus.    Tis  certain,  if  any  credit  is  to  bo  given  to  antient  history, 
>be  Marcomanni  and  Quadi  either  formed  one  t  nation,  extending;  from 
the  Marus  to  the  Cusus,  or  Vagus,  i.  e.  from  the  Morava  to  the  Waag, 
or  had  one  common  interest  and  form  of  government,  and  therefure  con* 
jointly  opposed  all  foreign  invaders,  particularly  the  Romans.  After- 
wards havmg  passed  the  Waag,  they  extended  their  dominions  as  far  as 
^^^gptio,  or  Strigunium,  and  the  river  Granua,  or  Gran.    They  carried 
•0  the  war  against  ilie  Romans,  under  Viguariusand  his  son  Vitrodurus, 
•  alio  under  Gabinius  and  Fridcgildus,  tiu-ir  Kings,  with  various 
>Qccets.    But  being  greatly  weakened  by  their  frequt  nt  hioody  contests 
^ith  the  Romans,  Vandals,  Goths,  kc,  and  at  last  suli<lui*(l  by  the 
'•Ufis,  they  were  obliged  first  to  tai^e  on  in  iheseivice  of  Attila,  general 
y  the  Huns,  and  afterwards  of  Ardcrirus,  captain  of  the  Grpid«. 

aftrrwards  disp<Tsed  in  difli  rcnl  provinces,  th*'  nanus  of  Quadi 
•*>d  Marcomanni  werettnally  lost,  towards  the  close  of  the  rtlth  century, 

Alur  the  extincli«»n  of  thr  Quadi  and  Mar(  «mianni,  the  Mavi  seated 
'■^niSfUi'S  hen* ;  and,  as  should  siH*m  from  Suidas,  wen-  called  Mara- 
'an:,  Marahi  nsi  s,  or  Moravi.  Of  all  ihi-  Slavic  nations  the  Mora\ians 
J'«re  ihv  tirst  that  fonm  d  a  kiiiijiloni.  Tins  kin«;dom  was  of  muc  h 
"^^gtr  ixteni,  than  thi  present  Manjuisalc  of  Moravia.    According  to 

*  fMbB.  Mar.  Mat*.  Lib  l.  C.  C.       t  Pant,  df  Mor.  Ornn.  Ptol.  Gcogr.  Lik.  f 
I       Clttvur.  Grrtii.  Aui  LiU.  1.  C.  ii. 
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j£neas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  the  Second,  the  Hongariana 
Bohemians,  and  Poles  were  subject  to  the  King  of  Moravia.  Bal 
with  regard  to  the  Hungarians,  this  cannot  be  allowed,  since  it 
absolutely  ropugnanl  to  the  faith  of  history;  and  therefore 
Sylvius  is  only  to  be  understood  as  asserting  that  a  considerable  tract  r — ^  ^ 
the  kingdom  of  Hungary  antiently  appertained  to  the  kingdom 
Moravia.   This,  we  apprehend,  cannot  be  denied »  as  being  snpporte^^^^ 
bv  tome  writers  of  indubitable  authority.    Our  readers  will  not  be  di-  ^ 
pleased  to  sec  here  a  list  of  the  antient  Kings  of  Moravia^  whose  gowTia^ 
mcnt  continued  above  two-hundred  years. 

List  of  the  Kings  of  Moravia. 

I.  Swatossius,  orSuathes,  theson  of  Marothus,  or  Moravodus,  w^^^ 
fixed  bis  residence  at  Vesprin,  and  presided  over  a  great  part  of  PnnnnT^ 
and  Moravia.    He  was  defeated  in  two  battles  by  the  Hungarians,  ai^^  j 
being  almost  intirely  driven  out  of  Pannonia,  took  refuge  in  the  isla^^-]^' 
of  Schut,  from  whence  he  passed  into  Moravia,  and  at  Welehrad  n&>^ 
the  Morava  built  a  palace,  where  he  afterwards  resided.    He  likeir^i^ 
erected  several  towers  and  redoubts  along  the  Waag,  in  order  to  xepr>cv 
the  courses  of  the  Hungarians.   This  we  learn  from  some  authors 
good  authority;  but  Bonfinius  and  Thurocius  affirm  Swatossius  to 
have  been  drowned  in  the  Danube,  after  the  last  overthrow  given  him 
the  Hungarians.    Which  of  these  notions  is  the  roost  agreeable  to  tmth, 
we  must  leave  our  readers,  after  having  consulted  the  abovcmeDtioiKrf 
authors,  to  decide.    Swatossius  began  to  reign  about  An.  Dom.7S0« 

II.  Samorairus  succeeded  his  father  Swatossius,  according  to  P» 
sina.  History  is  intirely  silent,  as  to  any  remarkable  particului  of  hii 
reign. 

III.  He  was  succeeded  by  Samoslaus,  of  whom  nothing  remarkaUe 
is  recorded. 

IV.  Lpchus,  or  Lech,  ascended  the  throne,  after  the  decease  of  lui 
father  Samoslaus.   He  was  killed  in  battle  by  Charlemain. 

V.  Hurinidorus  reigned  ^ftvr  Lechus. 

VI.  Mogemirus,  the  next  King  of  Mora\ia,  in  vain  endeavooicd  l0 
make  himself  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  He  likewise  invsM 
Poland,  and  took  Cracow ;  but,  according  to  some  authors,  sooo  kit 
it  again. 

VII.  Bryno,  or  Bruno,  by  some  called  Prinnina,  came  next;  Intt 
not  being  able  to  quell  the  seditious  commotions  raised  by  MogeninUi 
he  abdicated  the  throne,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  author  of  those  coa- 
motions,  Mogemirus  the  Second. 

Vlil.  Mogemirus  the  Second  enjoyed  the  sovereignty  of  Moravitftr 
some  time.  His  predecessor  Bryno  had  a  certain  district  borderiag  oi 
the  Save  given  him  by  Lewis  Duke  of  Bavaria,  where  he  ended  hisdajs 
in  peace. 

IX.  Raczko,  or  Radislans,  called  by  some  Rastice,  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  Moravia  after  Mogemirus  tlie  Siecond.  He  extended  his  coB- 
quests  as  far  as  Vesprin,  the  antient  seat  of  the  Kings  of  Moravia;  bot^ 
being  afterwards  defeated,  in  a  pitched  battle,  by  the  Hungarianiy  be 
found  himself  obliged  to  abandon  them.   He  was  at  last  taken  prisootf 
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m  King  of  Gormtny,  against  whom,  in  defiance  of  tbe  faith  of 
%,  he  hiul  several  times  taken  up  arms,  had  his  eyes  put  out,  and 
lomed  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  Bavaria.  The  next  prince 
ounted  the  throne  was 

SoaUipulcus,  Suatoplucus,  Zuentibaldus,  or,  as  he  is  called  by 
krendopoldus,  who  was  laid  under  arrest  by  Carolomannus,  the 
Lewis,  at  Ratishon,  in  87  K  But,  the  crime  alledged  against  him 
proved,  he  had  his  liberty  restored,  and  was  sent  bAck  to  his 
Is  in  Moravia.  However,  this  proved  a  source  of  many  broils  and 
■ties  between  the  abovementioned  princes,  which  at  length  were 
sd  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Amulphus.  Suatopolcus  was 
ded  by  his  son  Suatobogus,  or  Suatobogius,  the  last  King  of 

Suatobogus,  or  Suatobogius,  was  a  prince  guilty  of  the  blackest 
MMt  enormous  crimes ;  and  was  therefore  anathematised  or  ex- 
uucated  by  Pope  Sergius  the  Third,  and  put  to  the  ban  of  the 
t  by  the  Emperor  Lewis  the  Fourth.  Upon  which  events,  the 
Bavarians,  and  Hungarians  broke  into  his  dominions,  and  carried 
bre  them.  Some  writers  affirm,  that  Suatobogus,  after  having 
ed  a  sisnal  defeat,  was  slain  by  these  invaders ;  but  others,  that, 
dmnglost  his  kingdom,  he  escaped  to  Mount  Sobor,  or  Zobor, 
cut  the  remainder  of  his  days  with  Anchorets  settled  there, 
cod  being  thus  put  to  the  kingdom  of  Moravia,  the  Bavarians 
vpon  that  part  of  it  lying  between  the  Danube  and  the  Taya, 
was  afterwards  joined  to  Austria.  The  other  part,  which  fell 
be  hands  of  the  Poles,  Bohemians,  and  Hungarians,  was  at  last 
ged  by  the  Emperor  Otto,  or  Otho  the  Great,  to  St.  Wenceslaus, 
of  Bohemia,  in  the  year  937.  But  neither  he  nor  his  successors 
led  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  country,  till  the  time  of  Udalricus, 
is  son  Brzctislaus  the  First,  who  having  overthrown  the  Poles,  in 
\l  battle.  An.  Dom.  1026,  wrested  from  them  the  Polish  Moravia, 
Km  after  made  himself  master  of  the  other  part  appertaining  to  the 
jvians ;  and,  extending  the  frontiers  to  their  present  limits,  annexed 
bole  province  to  Bohemia.  Brzetiblaas  had  five  sons,  Spitibnaeus, 
lirus,  orJaromir,  Wratislaus,  Otto  or  Otho,  and  Conrad.  Spitih- 
.  Spitigneus,  or  Sbigncus,  lived  with  his  father,  being  the  heir 
eat  to  his  dominions;  Jaromir  took  holy  orders;  Wrati<»laus  had 
ad  him  the  district  of  Olmutz ;  Otto  that  of  Brinn ;  and  Conrad 
if  Znaim;  Brsetislaus  in  the  mean  time  reserving  to  himsvlf  and 
ceesBors  the  sovereignty  both  of  iiohemiaand  Moravia.  Upon  the 
leof  his  brother  Spitihnoeus  without  issue,  Wratiblaub  obtained  the 
I  of  Bohemia,  and  c«^ded  the  territory  of  Olmutz  to  his  brother 
annexing  at  the  same  time  the  district  of  Znaim  to  that  of  Brinn, 
oor  of  Conrad.  About  the  year  1086,  in  the  rrign  of  Henry  the 
h,  Moravia  assumed  the  title  of  Marquis:it4',  and  the  Kings  of 
nia,  after  the  example  of  Brzctislaus,  g»nerally  divided  it,  for 
ages,  amongst  their  younger  sons  or  relations.  This  occasioned 
imct  bloody  wars  between  the  Kin^^s  of  Bohemia  ami  the  Mar* 
es  of  Moravia,  the  latter  frequently  refusing;  to  acknowledge  the 
Bgnty  of  the  former.    Notwithstauding  which,  Moraria  was  always 
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considcrcdas  appertaining  to  Bohemia,  after  the  roif^  of  BrEetislau 
First,  and  came  with  hat  kingdom  into  the  posses&iun  of  the  Hou 
Austria. 

The  Christian  n'ligion  seems  to  have  been  first  plant'-d  in  Mnrsvn 
the  Emperor  Chartemain,  who  having  driwn  the  Ma\i  Muraviam  i 
one  side  of  the  Danube,  and  the  Huns  and  Avares  fmni  the  ol 
carried  his  victorious  arms  as  far  as  the  Raali,  and  committed  the  pfi 
gation  of  Christianity  here  to  Amo,  Archbishop  of  Saltzburg,  au 
rized  thereto  by  Pope  Adrian  the  First.  This  is  farther  confirmed  by 
catalogue  of  the  Bishops  ol  Passau,  in  which  I)ri*ss<Tus  r«-latet,  i 
Bishop  Runharius,  or  Roginarius,  ('onvert<*d  the  iMoraviaiis  to  tbefi 
of  Christ  in  the  year  S07 ;  which  yet  we  appn*hend  is  not  to  be  un 
stood  of  the  whole  Moravian  nation,  but  only  a  part  of  it,  perhaps  I 
bordering  upon  the  Danube.  After  the  death  of  Charlrniain,  Urolpl 
Archbishop  of  Saltzburg,  sent  Adelvinus  and  Methodius,  who  « 
both  adorned  with  the  episcopal  dignity,  to  instruct  the  Moravian 
the  principles  of  Christianity;  and  perhaps  he  himself  assisted  tfai-Q 
that  laudable  employment.  Afterwards  going  to  Rome,  togire 
account  of  the  success  of  his  endeavours,  he  met  with  a  most  gnci 
reception  from  Pope  Eugenius  the  Second,  who  admonished  Tuttoin 
and  Moy mams,  styled  by  him  Duk^^  of  Hunnia,or  Avaria,  and  Moimi 
as  also  the  pn'latcs,  noblesse,  armies,  and  ptx)ple  of  those  countria^ 
assist  Urolphus  in  the  execution  of  so  noble  and  pious  a  design.  T 
letter  wrote  on  this  occasion  by  that  Pontiff  may  be  seen  in  Hundit 
Gewoldus,  and  Goldastus. 

But  the  progress  of  the  gospel  in  Moravia  was  greatly  obstructed, 
not  totally  stopped,  by  the  civil  wars  between  Bryno  and  Mogeroini 
or  Moymarus  the  Second,  till  S.  Cyril  and  St.  Metiiodius,  coming  oi 
of  the  east,  dispelled  the  thick  clouds  of  ethnic  superstition,  and  igii 
refreshed  this  country  with  the  salutary  rays  of  evHUgi^lical  light;  ioK 
much  that  they  have  been  generally  esteemed  as  the  genuine  apostlei< 
Moravia.    This  happened  in  the  reign  of  Radislaus,  when  St.  Cyri 
after  he  had  been  sent  by  Michael  Emperor  of  the  East,  and  Ignitil 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  into  the  Taurica  Chersom^us,  to  coniei 
the  Chazari  to  the  Christian  faith,  and,  in  order  to  effect  xhi%,  In 
learned  the  Sclavonian  tongue,  which  was  spoken  by  that  people,  tof 
ther  with  his  coUegue  St.  Methodius,  passed  through  the  Triballiu 
Bulgarians  into  Moravia,  about  the  year  862.    The  unwearied  labov 
of  these  holy  men  were  attended  with  such  extraordinary  success,  thi 
in  a  very  short  time  the  King,  noblesse,  and  in  fine  the  whole  nalioo  o 
the  Moravians  embraced  the  Christian  religion;  and  soon  after  the  Arch 
bishopric  of  Welehrad  was  founded,  the  antii  nt  bishoprics  restored,  ind 
as  is  probable,  several  new  ones  erected.    In  the  mean  time  PopeNi 
cholas  hearing  how  happily  the  light  of  the  gospel  diffused  itself  ove 
Moravia,  and  that  the  natives  there  made  use  of  the  Sclavonian  tongw 
into  which,  after  having  formed  a  new  alphabet  for  that  purpose,  St 
Cyril  had  translated  the  sacred  writings  in  their  publick  service,  h< 
summoned  St.  Cyril  and  St.  Methodius  to  Rome;  but  diiul  before  tbeii 
arrivaK  in  November  867.    However,  they  were  treated  with  gfft' 
distinction  by  hit  successor  Pope  Adrian  the  Second,    llow  St.  C)rH 
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ustifitfd  his  conduct  in  n  lution  to  the  use  of  the  Scluvonian  tongue 
n  sacred  mattcrit,  ami,  as  il  wen',  extorted  from  that  pontiff  and  the 
court  of  Rome  a  licence  to  continue  the  divine  senicc  throughout 
Kl«>n^<:^  &c.  in  that  iunnuage,  our  curious  ri*uders  will  be  fully  and 
mmply  informed  by  the  piece  to  which  we  &hall  here  beg  leave  to  rel'er 
tliein  *. 

St.  Cyril  spent  the  remainder  of  his  day^  at  Rome,  but  St.  Methodius, 
liis  culh'^ue.  after  having;  been  created  Arclibishup  of  Moravia,  returned 
Komr,  in  the  n>ign  of  Suatopulcus,  who  sucrudi  d  Rfuhslaus.  That 
prince  afterwards  sent  this  worthy  pri'Iate  his  ambassador  t(»  Rome,  as 
Appears  from  a  letUT  wrote  him  by  Po|ie  John  the  Eighth  in  880,  to  be 
mrt  with  in  Banmius.    St.  Methodius  had  not  been  long  dead,  when  an 
end  WIS  put  to  the  kingdom  of  .Moravia  by  the  Poles,  Bavarians,  and 
Hungarians,  as  aln-ady  mentioned.    This  revolution  occasioned  the 
abolition  of  the  archbi&bopric  of  Welehraden,  and  the  other  cathedral 
churches  in  Moravia.    'J  he  Christian  nligiiju,  however,  soon  after 
nrccneml  its  former  footini;  hen*;  but,  after  the  (k'ath  of  Sylvester,  the 
last  Archbishop  of  Moravia,  this  province  was  annexed  to  tiie  diocese 
1^  Pissau,  or,  according  to  some,  to  that  of  Raiisbon;  of  which  it 
continued  a  part,  till  the  time  of  St.  Adalbertus,  Bishop  of  Prague,  to 
Hbose  dtficesc  the  church  of  Monivia  was  joined  by  Pope  Benedict  the 
Sixth.  This  union  remained  till  after  the  year  1060,  when,  Severus 
bting  Bishop  of  Prague,  by  the  approbation,  and,  as  some  imagine,  at 
the  iiivti;!ution  of  Pope  Ali-xander  the  Second,  the  Moravians  had  iheir 
anticnt  church  restored  them,  and  rendered  distinct  from  that  of  Prague. 

Tbe  t'ollowers  of  John  Hus  ppipagated  their  tenets  here,  in  the  fifteenth 
CfDiurv;  thuu!:h  John  de  Pniga,  Bishop  of  Olmuiz,  prevented  them 
from  making  any  \ery  great  proi:nss  in  Moraxia.  However,  tiie  r»  foi^ 
maiion  aitt  luards  ^raduall}  so  insinuiiied  itself  here,  that  it  Mvms  to 
1mi^"  »pri  ad  itself  owr,  at  Kasi,  the  ••reat»  »>l  pari  of  ihr  coniitiy,  parti- 
cuUrU  in  ilie  reigns  of  Cief^r^e,  \Vlaili>l.iiis,  and  Ia  wIn,  Kiu'^^  of  Bo- 
hemia. The  SvihhI  ot  Brinn,  Li  ing  aclrd  l»y  a  spirit  (|Uile  ^»ppo^ile  to 
the  j;iniub  of  Popiry.  granted  an  uiiivirsal  ti»leiali«ni,  extt  iuling  lo 
P^'i'pU- lit  all  n  li^ioii^,  in  16OS.  But  un  end  was  put  li»  this  by  tiic 
hailh-  of  Weisseiiburg,  mar  Prague,  in  U)**M),  which  gave  the 
P'iw^aion  v.\  this  ManiuiNile  to  ihr  h«'UM'  «»f  AU'tiia;  and  «  nabh  «l  the 
Cardinal  di-  Dn  tiirhslt  in,  hisaclixe  and  indefaiigable  zeal  for  popery, 
^riH-slaij|ish  the  Knman  caiholie  k  li^ioii  in  Moravia. 
Notwiihstandiu;:  which,  many  proteshmt)  mr  still  to  be  met  with  in 
Cuunliy.  Mi'sl  «.l  ihiM*  seem  lo  acivuow  l' dge  soine  sort  of  epi>cu- 
P^cy,  ili«,u';h  in  8ev«'ial  points,  as  pn-deslinalion,  iree-i  li  clion,  grace, 
^^iM-ratir  n,  A:c.  they  are  said  to  appioach  very  n<-ar  the  (.'al^ini^l«. 
^*>,  in  (oiisefjut  lice  of  soim- other  opinions,  wc  were  told,  that  liiey 
'"^".lain  the  absolute  i  in  pec  ca  hi  III)  ot  ihi-  reneiieralr  111  this  liu- ;  and 
^'<itg(K;d  works  are  not  lu  ci-ssary  lu  jiislilicalion.  But  as  most  of  the 
fr»aiifiii5  travellers  meet  with,  cuncemini^  them,  come  iVoiii  the  Roman 
Caihrjlics,  who  are  their  di  clan  d  tiu  mirs,  perhaps  our  u  aders  ouphl 
***iu.-pcrid  their  belief  of  the  particulars  here  nu  niioned,  till  we  have  a 
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full  and  ample  Account  of  the  n^ligious  tenets  of  the  Muravian  pmcos 
ants,  tVoin  a  candid  and  impartial  person,  who  has,  for  some  ciftn 
resiiiod  un)ongst  them. 

Moravi.i  wus  divided  into  three  toparchies,  by  Brzetislaus  the  Fin 
Duke  of  Uoheinia  ;  viz.  that  of  Olmurz,  that  of  Brinn,  and  that  < 
Znaim.  But  in  process  of  time,  when  the  bn)thers  and  relations  of  tl 
Dukes,  or  Kings,  of  Bohemia  wm*  branched  out  into  several  familic 
the  loparchy  of  Olmutz,  which  was  the  largest  of  all,  as  extending  froi 
the  borders  of  Silesia  to  the  conflux  of  the  laya  and  the  Morava,  wi 
dividi  d  into  two  parts,  in  (he  year  11  (jO,  viz.  the  Upper  and  the  Lowe 
Brzetislaus,  son  to  Otto  the  Third,  obtained  the  latter,  and  Wladimi 
that  pnnce's  other  son,  the  former,  by  tht*  cons(*nt  of  Wladislaus,  Ku 
of  l^heniia.  Lastly,  in  the  age  of  Wladishius  the  Second,  Moravia  wi 
divided  into  five  districts,  viz.  those  of  Oliiiutz,  I>rinn,  Znaim,  Iglai 
and  Hradisch.  The  toparchy,  or  circle,  of  Olmutz  is  circumscribe 
on  the  wcfit  by  Bohemia  and  the  circle  of  Brinn,  on  the  north  by  Silesj 
on  the  east  by  ifungary,  and  on  the  south  parts  by  the  circle 
Brinn,  and  partly  by  the  circle  of  Hradisch.  That  of  Brinn  : 
limited,  partly  by  the  other  districts,  or  circles,  of  Moravia,  an 
partly  by  Hungary,  Austria,  and  Bohemia.  The  circle  of  Znaira  i 
nearly  of  a  pyramidal  figure,  and  bounded  by  the  circles  of  Brion 
and  Iglaw,  together  with  the  Archdutchy  of  .Austria.  The  ciirlfl 
of  Iglaw  is  tennniated  by  those  of  Bi  inn  and  Ztiuim,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia.  And  lastly,  that  of  Hradisch  is  surrounded  by  those  of 
Olmutz  and  Brinn,  and  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  It  is,  at  pmm, 
divided  into  the  circles  of  Iglaw,  Znaim,  Brinn,  Olmutz,  Hradisch,  ud 
Prerau.  The  last  circle  of  which  is  however  considered,  by  the  mow 
accurate  Moravian  geographers,  as  part  of  that  of  Olmutz.  So  mock 
for  the  history  and  g(*ography  of  the  iMarquisate  of  Moravia  in  gencnl; 
which,  hope,  will  not  be  considered,  by  our  readers,  as  an  im- 
pertinent digression.  But  to  resume  the  narrative  of  uur  journey  froB 
Vienna  to  Prague: 

We  staid  one  night  at  Zlabnitz,  where  we  met  with  very  goodiCr 
comniodations.  Our  landlord  wa^  a  man  of  tolerable  good  seme  iwi 
fcumoiir,  ^nd  acquainted  us  with  sevt  ral  particulars,  relating  to  tlie 
country  in  which  be  lived,  that  we  have  taken  care  to  insert  in  thepbove 
account.  Zlabnitz  seems  to  i(msi<>t,  at  least,  of  four-hundred  houscsi 
is  walled  round,  and  the  inhabitants  appeared  scimething  civilized  sod 
polite.  I'his  tf)wn  is  pn-tty  well  built,  and  some  of  its  houses  consist  of 
stone.  Between  Pic&ling  and  Zlabnitz  we  saw  several  vory  large  froodi 
of  iii^trees,  with  which  a  good  part  of  the  circles  of  Iglaw  and  Zoais 
abound.  But  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  such  sort  of  voodi 
are  common,  both  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia.  Though  the  weather  wif 
excessive  cold,  we  were  scarce  sensible  of  it,  by  reason  of  the  stovrt 
ivith  which  our  rooms  were  heated.  'I  he  principal  places  betvccfl 
Zlabnitz  and  Piesling  arc  Zlabaten,  Mudlau,  and  Khwalitz,  all  coos' 
derablc  villages.  Zlabaten  is  in  the  post-road,  Mudlau  at  a  smiU 
distance  from  it,  upon  the  Taya,  and  Khwalitz  insight  of  the  post-nwii 
scarce  half  a  German  mile  S.  E.  of  Zlabnitz.  The  two  former  are  in  As 
circle  of  Znaim,  and  the  latter  in  that  of  Iglaw*  Many  of  the  chinni^ 
here  sccpoed  to  have  something  of  the  resemblance  of  a  mi  tre.  Mostof  thf 
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inhabitants  of  Zlubnitz  spi'ak  Latin  with  toK>rabIi*  fluency.   The  pooplc 
of  thfinn,  uhi  rc  wv  ludged,  stulc  another  of  our  bf)ttk*s  of  Tokay  wine; 
%ipon  which  wccumo  to  amolutiim  to  make  sure  of  thi*  other  two  ihu 
follow  ill*  nii»ht.    HoMi-vor,  wir  did  not  sutFrr  i^reatly  on  this  account, 
Mna*  the  wine  of  the  country  was  {;ood  and  ch<  ap  muuuh.    Thf>ugh  we 
n*:Siled  ourselves  sufhcieiitly  at  Zlabnit/,  our  whide  expence  there,  in* 
nding  that  incurred  by  the  servants,  did  not  exceed  six  florins. 
From  Ziubnitz  we  advanced  to  Koni^seck,  the  first  town  in  Bohemia, 
hkh  teriniiiatef  a  post  that  consists  of  near  tiin*c  German  mih-s. 
^^<mi;:seck  M?enis  not  to  be  composed,  at  most,  of  above  oni^liundn^d  and 
mk  sty  houses.    We  found  the  tract  between  Zlabniiz  and  Konigscrck 
f>«i-lty  mountainous  and  woody,  and  part  of  it  covered  with  snow. 

women  in  this  part     Moravia  appeared  tt)  us  liandsomc  enough, 
Affidlhemen  robust  and  well-made.    Many  of  the  hills  in  this  \iestem 
clAtrirt  of  Moravia  are  covered  with  woods,  full  of  various  kinds  of  wild 
l9«*aMs,  usually  protiuced  in  such  placi*s.  Bi*tweeii  Zlabnitz  and  K(»nlg- 
9C<k  »emet  with  a  w(H)d  of  flr-trivs  (and  such  are  many  of  the  woods, 
in  this  part  of  Moravia  at  least)  which  seemed  to  be  of  a  vast  ext<'nt. 
*1  he  villages  we  passed  through,  betwi^n  the  tv\o  places  last  mentioned, 
were  Rndulets,  \VaIter;chlag,  and  DimeUchlag,  nom.^  of  which  could 
l>C(kcroed  very  ccmsiderable.    'I  he  two  first  stand  in  the  circle  of  Iglaw. 
*l*fap  mountains  M-parating  Moravia  from  the  circlis  of  Bcchin  and 
Cnilau  in  Bohi-mia  were  almost  intirely  coven'd  with  snow.  Diinels- 
c)ik«,  the  last  of  the  abovcmentioned  places,  is  not  much  above  half  a 
German  mile  fnmi  Koni^seck,  and  the  first  village  in  Bnlu  mia. 

Afternear  an  hours  stay  at  Koiii«^eck,  we  set  out  lor  Nt  uhaus,  which 
vaim-xl  to  supply  us  with  post-horses.    Hiis  is  a  pretty  long  post,  but 
tbeniad  must  be  allowed  good.    Neuhau<>,  or,  as  the  Bohemian^  call 
it,  Gindrzichu  llradi-cz,  is  a  tine  city  of  ll< 'hernia,  in  th<'  circle  of 
Iktbin,  about  f«iurtiTn  Cierman  miles,  acecnlini:  to  the  Austrian  and 
BiilH-miiin  geographers,  almost  south  of  Praiiui*.    But  this  is  to  be 
ttDdi'r»tood  of  a  nght  line  drawn  from  Ni  uhaUH  to  Pniizue;  >iiice  the 
(Ibtana'  betwixt  thosi'  two  cities  is  iiuk  Ii  iiieaier,  according  to  the  post- 
ttiiil,  as  will  maiiifc ally  appear  I'loin  the  j«n-v  nt  narrative.    Neuhaus  is 
tUr]|^  town,  and  its  buildings  mat  and  «  lr<:.-inr,  as  well  as  the  pe(»ple 
ibitiuhahit  it.    l-'or  several  ageb  it  was  ihe  Mat  of  a  prince  of  the  same 
'      piBie.  The  l'rinc<-s  of  Nj  uliau^,  or  He  Suva  Domu^  ab  they  were  ^ermed 
in  Latin,  we  find  celebrated  in  the  liohrmiiin  annaU.    'Ihey  carri«>d  a 
(M<i(nroti-  in  their  shield,  and  exeited  thnnselves  in  defe  nce  of  popery 
i^iimt  George  of  Podiebrail,  King  ot  Bohi  n.ia.    Adam,  the  lant  'it  the 
■Bti^t  family  of  theM- princt  s,  built  a  nojile  college  for  the  Jesuits  in 
^*nlklus,  which  is  richly  endowed.     L'p<Hi  ihe  extinrtion  of  this 
^liy,  Neuhaus,  with  the  district  appt-riaininj*  t(»  it,   ft  11  into  the 
kind^of  the  d<sceiidents  of  the  Counts  Slavaia.    'Ihe  castle,  in  which 
«         Princes  of  Neuhaus  n'sided,  is  a  finetdiiice,  and  a  great  ornameic 
tulhr  Cuwn.    Tliere  are,  or  vi-ry  latilv  wire,  in  this  castle  the  effigi'ti 
'''ft  long  scries  of  the  Dukes  and  Kings  «if  Bohemia,  most  exactly 
^>pird  from  some  antient  portraits  of  those  prince»,  that  tor  a  Ion'; 

idorncd  the  castle  of  Prague.    As  the  originals,  from  whence 
^dBgict  were  takcn^  have  been  consumed  by  fire,  tht^-  ou^ht,  if 
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now  remaining,  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  most  valuable  euriosily.  Tk 
erection  of  this  castle,  according  to  Balbinus,  to  whom  we  must  be 
leave  to  refer  our  curious  readers  for  a  more  minute  account  of  it,  an 
several  very  remarkable  particulars  relating  to  it,  was  owing  ta  m  ccitti 
matron,  who  had  the  care  and  education  of  some  of  the  Piiacn  I 
Neuhaus  committed  to  her.  According  to  the  same  author,  a  tpecta 
apparition,  or  ghost,  in  his  time,  walked  in  the  neighbourkood  of  tk 
castle,  and  even  in  the  castle  itself.  It  was  then,  if  he  may  be  creditpi 
so  well  known  to  all  the  citizens  of  Neuhaus,  as  well  as  the  peasanta  i 
the  adjacent  villages,  that  not  the  least  scruple  was  entertained  amoM 
theni  about  the  reality  of  its  appearance.  It  was  belie?ed  to  be  A 
ghost  of  the  aforesaid  matron,  as  it  appeared  in  the  shape,  or  fbrm,  i 
a  woman,  with  a  bunch  of  keys  hanging  at  her  girdle,  and  diciiedl : 
white ;  from  whence  it  was  called,  by  the  people  abovemeatioiiedt  d 
White  Lady.  Several  persons  of  unexceptionable  authority  affimed 
Balbinus,  that  they  had  seen  the  White  Lady,  particularly  a  fector  < 
the  Clementine  college,  who  declared,  that  he  once  saw  her  (torn 
window  of  the  castle  at  noon-day.  She  then  appeared  in  iba  marlM 
place  all  in  white,  with  white  ribbands  about  her  head,  very  tail|  aM 
with  a  modest  countenance.  He  farther  added,  that,  when  the  M 
herself  discovered  by  many  people,  who  pointed  at  her,  the  grew  Im 
gradually,  and  at  last  disappeared.  Whatcverour  readcis  may  tfankol 
this  story,  many  Bohemians,  and  some  of  very  good  fashion,  still  MiPi 
the  reality  of  this  apparition.  There  is  in  Neuhaus  a  fine  foruia,  m 
market-place,  town>house,  andpiazia;  as  also  a  church  dedicalallp 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  whose  architecture  is  reckoned  admirable,  Willun 
a  few  minutes  after  we  got  out  of  our  chaises,  a  mob  of  near  tkli*^ 
hundred  people  assembled,  in  order  to  stare  at  us.  We  must  not<wif 
observing,  that  Konig^eck,  as  well  as  Neuhaus,  is  in  the  circit  tf 
Bechin. 

The  next  place  we  stopped  at,  our  postiglioni  called  Samoiolp  ef 
Somosol.  It  stands  about  two  German  miles  from  Neuhaus,  and  il# 
small  inconsiderable  village.  As  we  could  hear  of  nothing  in  this  phoi 
worth  seeing,  and  had  spent  some  houra  in  Neuhaus,  within  bilf  10 
hour  after  our  arrival  here,  we  put  ourselves  again  in  motion,  hopiiy 
to  reach  Tabor,  before  the  night  surprised  us. 

From  Samosol  we  went  to  Koschitz,  a  little  village  consisting  of  a  ftv 
wooden  houses.  This  post  is  about  the  common  length,  but  the  ml 
did  not  intirely  please  us.  As  nothing  remarkable  occurred  *^ 
did  not  stay  above  half  an  hour.  The  approach  of  the  night  lik«im 
obliged  us  to  be  thus  expeditious,  in  order  to  reach  Tabor  Mpte  it  wfl 
4ark. 

We  arrived  at  Tabor  in  good  time,  and  without  being  greatly  fitfigqei- 
Tabor,  or  Thabor,  called  by  the  Bohemians  Hradistie,  is  a  considaakN 
town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Bcchin,  about  ten  German  vikib 
according  to  the  computation  of  the  Austrian  and  Bohemian  geogiaphefli 
almost  south  of  Prague ;  but  this  distance  is  too  small,  as  will  bedndy 
evinced.  It  is  at  preiient  a  place  of  some  strength,  and  capable  of  lii' 
taining  a  siege,  especially  if  the  Emperor  would  lay  out  a  little  mtjtf 
upon  it.    'Ibis  town  stands  upon  a  fountain,  where  lb»  HvM* 
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mrmbkd,  to  the  number  of  forty-thousand  men,  and  pitched  their 
in  As  Chc  situation  was  supposed  by  thi-m  to  rcsi*mble  that 

^  l  abor,  an  ancient  city  of  Pak'stine,  they  gavi*  it  thi*  same  name, 
niiis  body  being  joined  by  Ziska,  after  his  expulsion  from  Pilsen,  whom 
thtj  chose  fur  their  general,  seized,  at  his  i  list  i^t  ion,  upon  the  fort  rev 
W ^FBdi^tie,  demolished  the  town  of  Aubta,  and  afterwards  built  houses 
upon  the  spots  of  ground  occupied  by  their  tents,  which  formed  a  hand- 
^ime  town,  consisting  of  teveral  stn*et9.    This  is  the  origin  of  the  town 
<^ Tabor.   The  Emperor  Sigisniuud  adorned  it  with  many  noble  privi- 
leges, and  constituted  it  u  royal  city.    It  was  bnieged  inefleciually  by 
tbe  Austrians  and  Bavarians,  not  long  after  it  was  built;  and  by  the 
Emperor  Albi  rt  the  Si^ond,  in  1436.    But  it  was  reduced  by  Don 
lallhasarde  Maradas,  fur  the  Enip<'ror  Ferdinand  the  Second,  in  l£21. 
Notwithstanding  Tabur  is  a  place  of  some  note,  we  found  ourselves 
obliged  to  lie  upon  Mraw,  in  a  room  om*  story  high,  at  which  we  arrived 
by  means  of  a  sort  of  ladder.    We  had  scarce  laid  ourselves  down  to 
^ccp,  when  the  straw  we  lay  upon  took  fins  and,  had  not  the  person 
^bo  wrote  this  account  been  providrntially  awake,  we,  together  with 
mbc  house,  and  every  body  in  it,  might  have  bi-en  consumed.    He  arose 
immediately,  and,  di^sciiidini;  the  ladder  abovementioned,  saw  the 
whole  family,  men  and  women,  lying  together  promiscuously  in  straw, 
wih  a  dim  lamp  burning  by  them ;  who,  being  presently  rouzed,  soon 
eximgaished  the  tire.    Not  only  the  poorer  sort,  but  many  of  the 
Oii^ling  families,  in  this  part  of  Boiiemia,  as  we  wrre  told,  take  U))  con- 
stsatly  with  this  kind  of  lodging;  which  to  us  seemt  d  pa'tty  extraor- 
dittry,  as  Bohemia  is  so  civilized  a  country.    \Vc  found  provisions  here 
both  scarce  and  inditfert*nt,  particularly  wine;  so  that  our  two  n- main* 
ing  bottles  of  Tokay  pnivrd  a  seasonable  refrt^hnifnt  to  us.  According 
loidvices  received  here,  a  detachment  of  Kiowskis  troops  lati  ly  made 
■a  incursion  into  Silesia,  where  they  committed  great  depredations. 
Kij,  ii  was  said,  that  a  lar^e  body  of  them  whs  advancing  towards  the 
^tien  of  Bohemia.    Though  wo  found  afterwards  that  this  did  not 
pwe  true,  ytt,  as  for  the  present  it  gavi*  some  aluriu  htn»,  *ke  rejoiced 
t^twehad  not  taken  the  route  of  Bnsi.iu.    Wo  must  not  omit  ob- 
^Op,  that  at  Zlabnitz  there  was  a  very  larj^e  and  excii'ding  finr  map 
^  Muravia,  which  the  landlord  did  not  care  for  parting  with.  Our 
ttpncfsat  Tabor,  though  we  livi-d  but  poorly,  and  used  our  own  wine, 
'^nted  to  atiove  twelve  florins. 

After  we  had  taken  our  leave  of  Tabor,  the  po&ti<jli'>ni  conducted  us 
^simall  village  called  Sudoinirzitz.  1  his  post  keemed  along  one, 
^tibe  road  was  gootl.  We  ohservcd  between  NcuhaUs  and  tins  place 
*  considerable  number  of  pond*i,  or  standing  waior>,  and  one  of  vtTy 
c*^denible  extent,  which,  the  postiglioni  said,  aboundt  d  uitii  a  orrut 
*^ly  of  elegant  and  delicious  fihh.  We  did  not  stay  above  half  an 
^wrbere. 

Frtiffi  Sudomirsiti  we  pursued  our  journey  to  Woiditz,  or  Wotitz,  a 
J^Hiderahle  village  in  the  circle  of  H*  raun,  wlun*  ue  t«iok  in  In-sh 
'^kt.   To  the  left,  between  Milt^chin  and  \\ot:(z,  we  saw  several 
^Dfains  covered  with  snow.   'Ilie  paitof  Uoheiniu,  we  have  hitherto 
k    ^Hnrd|  hmd  the  appearance  of  a  fertile  and  pK-ntiful  country  in 
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goner&l,  tho'  somctfrnes  mountains  and  barren  spots  occurred.  Tl 
people  here,  as  welt  as  in  Moravia,  were  very  civil  and  obligiogt  hi 
an  air  of  grt*at  probity  and  sincerity,  and  in  their  manners  and  difpaa 
tions  seemed  nearly  to  correspond.  We  refreshed  ourselves  for  aboi 
half  an  hour,  and  thcii  set  out  for  Bistritz,  where  w«  proposed  next  i 
stop. 

Distritz,  or  Ri«trzitz,  called  likewise  sometimes  Bystrzice,  is  a  tnu 
town  of  the  kingdom  of  lk)hemia,  in  the  circle  of  Caurzim,  two  sho 
German  miles  north  of  Wotitz.  Here  wc  dined,  and  found  an  office 
with  about  fifty  Bohemian  recruits,  who  seemed  tall  robust  young  fclkHi 
on  his  mute  to  I'rague.  Our  Swiss  servant  accosted  them  ki 
Dutch,  but  thoy  answered  him  in  Bohemian,  which  he  understood  ft 
a  word  of.  This  town  appeared  to  us  to  consist  principally  of  one  prtf' 
long  street,  but  did  not  make  any  considerable  figure.  As  we  coUj 
not  meet  with  any  thing  substantial  here  for  dinner,  our  expeoc 
amounted  only  to  a  florin. 

The  next  post,  which  was  terminated  by  Kesbeck,  we  passed  tfa 
Sazawa.  Nesbeck,  Nosbeck,  or  Dnespeck,  is  a  small  villa^  ol 
Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Caurzim,  upon  the  Sazawa,  two 
German  leagues  almost  north  of  Bislritz,  in  the  post  road  to  Prague. 
The  countty  here,  particularly  about  the  banks  of  the  river,  was  a  fie 
verdant  plain,  and  appeared  inexpressibly  delightful.  The  SaniBf 
Zasawa,  orSaczowa,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Bohemia,  has  itssomce 
in  Moravia,  on,  or  near,  the  ridge  of  mountains,  separating  thccirdeof 
Iglaw  from  that  of  Czaslau,  and  throws  itst^lf  into  the  Moldau,  at  no 
very  great  distance  from  Nesbeck.  We  took  up  our  lodging  here,ind 
lay  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Tabor.  We  observed  in  one  of  the  roone 
of  our  inn  a  tolerable  good  piece  of  St.  Wenci'slaus,  King  of  Bohemia; 
and  in  another  a  small  fwrtruit  of  that  prince,  under  which,  on  llie 
*ame  shei»t  of  paptT,  wen*  printed  several  thesi's,  propostnl,  under  ihfi 
auspici's  of  the  abovementioned  saint,  to  be  defended  by  a  studmt  cl 
Prague,  on  a  certain  day  therein  spi»cified.  Papers  of  this  kind  are 
common  in  the  inns  and  puhlick  housi^  for  three  or  four  posts  round 
Fraorue;  as  is  likewise  the  pictun*  of  St.  Wenceslaus,  who  is  alwap 
considered  as  one  of  th*-  j'reatest  Kuhemian  saints.  The  order  of  kniglils 
of  St.  Wenceslaus  is  n^ckoned  one  ot  the  mobt  honon ruble  in  Boheiaik 
I'he  high  veneration  the  Bohcmiiins  have  the  memory  of  this  siiiU  iBa 
appears  from  hence,  thai  scarce  any  Chribtian  name  is  in  greater  vofpiC 
amongst  tlie  Bohemian,  Moravian,  and  evi  n  Austrian,  noblesse  and geatiy 
than  WencesUius.  Of  ibis  Prince  Wencimlaus  de  Lichtenstein,  Connl 
Wenceslaus  Wailis,  and  many  other  noblemen,  &c.  bearing  that  naM 
may  in*  deemed  a  suiHcient  prrN>t.  The  tract  throughout  this  past  iiC 
jound  mountainous,  and  full  of  woods  of  fir  trees.  A  most  violent  store 
«M-  hurricane,  that  huppt*ned  about  the  beginning  of  February  last,  hac 
luade  a  most  dn^adiul  havock  amongst  tbehC  fir-trees,  which,  gcnerallj 
"-ixakinu,  stood  upnn  some  hill  or  eminence;  insomuch  that  maoyop 
ihem  w'  re  torn  up  by  liie  roots,  some  broke  in  the  middle,  others  ne^ 
the  t')'),  ar.H,  lastly,  others  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  ground,  'BS 
i'avock  iuHMit\  ste<i  itself  for  above  a  German  league  and  a  half  tflgetbr> 
When  our  liigb  Dutch  failed  us,  the  author.of  Uua  uarrative  nuide 
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of  hb  Litin,  which  was  of  si^nnal  service  to      almost  all  of  the  people 
^HTTc,  both  high  ami  low,  hnvin&r  more  than  a  smatterins  in  thut  Ian- 
Xuaj^*,  and  many  ot  them  speaking  it  with  tireat  elegance  and  propriety. 
^Ve  found  provisions  here,  though  none  of  the  best,  pr'  tty  dear,  which 
Aay  be  attributiHl  to  the  vicinity  of  the  place  to  Prague.  Notwith- 
standing wu  lived  very  moderately,  nay,  ahntkit  abstentiously,  uur  land- 
lord tevuureJ  us  with  a  bill,  in  the  morning,  befcre  our  departure,  of 
*<3inethinj(  abovi*  twelve  Horins. 

Fmm  NestM*ck  we  advanced  to  Jcsnitz,  or,  as  ttom^  call  it,  Jessenics, 
A  mall  vil1a*»e  of  the  circle  of  Caurzini,  two  slitirt  Gt  rman  miles  almost 
VDUth  ui  Prague.  The  principal  places  between  Bistrit/  and  Ncsbeck 
mj^  Bemschau,  Konupischt,  and  Porzitsch,  all  on  th*  other  side  the 
Sittwa.  The  laM  post,  which  commenced  at  Nesh(*ck,  consistitl  of 
^mo  hing  German  mi  If  s.  The  etfects  of  the  late  hurricane  app«*art-d 
likewise  throui^h  this  post,  which,  in  some  parts,  was  a  little  hilly,  and 
clicprii>rr  the  more  ex  post  d  to  thf  violence  of  it.  We  were  told,  that  in 
Bohcmu  such  hurricanes  frequently  happen. 

It  has  been  jusl  hinted,  that  the  post  between  Jesriitz  arid  Prague  » 
^  short  one;  to  which  we  sh.ill  U'g  li*ave  to  add,  that  the  road  is  ex- 
vvnely  good.   The  ravages,  committed  hy  the  late  hurricane  amongit 
dae  firs,  still  presented  themM'lvi's  to  our  view,  till  we  came  within  a 
Gtrmtii  mile,  as  i  supposed,  of  Prague.    At  a  small  distance  from 
Pnipir,  we  passi^dby  ahort  of  obi-lisk  raised  in  the  highway,  with  an  in- 
icriptioii  upon  it.  which  we  did  not  stay  to  ri-ad ;  but  it  was  suggested 
tOM,  that  this  had  bi*en  erected  on  occasion  of  the  murder  of  one  M» 
Asfrldt,  uD  the  spot  whereon  it  stood,  in  17<)6'  or  1707.  B<'twcen 
^VuljtI  and  Prague,  wt-  met  with  bevcral  large  ponds,  like  th<»se  ulpiidy 
neniiuni^d,  and  equally,  as  may  be  presuiaed,  stored  uith  \arious 
kinds  of  excellent  lish.    I  pi>n  our  arrival  at  Prague,  we  pasM'd  two 
ftntrks  befon*  we  were  admitted  into  the  town,  and  had  our  baggage 
<^iniincd  with  pretty  great  rigour.    Our  i>  adt  is  will  find,  by  pirusiing 
*lw  h.i»  Urn  already  laid  down  in  |his  section,  thai  the  list  of  poits 
^'•oen  Vic'nna  and  Pra^uie  stands  thus : 

ftoin  Virnna  to  P.nzcrsdorf,  a  short  post,  1 J  German  mih-s. 
Enirrsdort  to  Sti>cktTau,  a  long  post,  3  0(  rman  miles. 

^t^nStockemu  tc»  Mailt  bi'iii,  one  post,  *2  («t  rman  miles. 

'[^'Oio  Malli-bern  to  llollabrun,  one  po^t,  '2  German  mil(*s. 

^'^n  Hullabrun  to  NaudoM,  or  Nodorf,  oik  pt^t,  *2  (irrman  milci. 

^/^n  Naudorl  to  Pulckau,  c>ne  po»t,  2  German  milts. 

^/^la  Pulekuu  or  Uu ikha,  to'l^n^^au,  a  lonu  po^t,  2  (•«  rman  miles. 

^''*»in  Langau  or  l^iiiSUeiiHU,  to  rnitin<i,  on*  |Htft,  '2  Geiman  miles. 

f^'^'in  Kraiin;;  lo  Pii-shuK,  one  |io>t,  2  (n-rman  mihs. 

.,'''*in  Pj  stiiii!  to  Zlabiiitz,  one  post,  *2  German  miUs. 

fl"^'*!!! /Ubnitz  ti>  Konig^'k,  a  lonv  pi»st,  3  Gt  rman  miles. 

f^^iD  Kuiiij{HLX'k  to  Neuhaus,  a  pretty  lung  p<isi,  2  good  German 

^.'*'^ni  Neuhaus  to  S<imosal  or  Saniosul,  one  post,  Q  German  miles, 
p'^m  Sumiisol  to  Koschitz,  one  post,  2  Grrnun  miles, 
^'^lu  Kotchiti  tu  Tmbor,  one  ptist,  2  German  iniU  -. 
'V^HB  labor  to  SudumiriitSi  oopposti  2  German  miles. 
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From  Sudomirzitz  to  Wotitz  or  Woiditz,  one  post,  t  German  railed 
From  Wotitz  to  Bistrit/,  one  post,  S  German  miles. 
From  Bistritz  to  Ncsbeck  oi  Dncspcck,  one  post,  2  long  Germi^ 
miles. 

From  Nc«bcck  or  Dnespeck  to  Jesnitz  or  Jessenicz,  one  post,  ^ 
German  mih^. 

From  Jesnitz  to  Pra<;ue,  one  post,  2  short  German  miles. 

l  otal  '21  posts,  45  German  miles. 

Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  called  frequently  in  Latin  by  K£ 
Bohemian  and  Austrian  writers  Tripolis,  i.  e.  the  Triple  City,  has  fiog 
merly  been  the  residence  of  many  Kings  and  Emperors.    It  receiw^j 
that  denomination  from  the  three  cities  of  which  it  consists.  These 
the  New  City,  the  Old  City,  and  the  Little  City  ;  every  one  of  wbicA, 
with  regard  to  its  extent  and  number  of  inhabitants,  may  be  coash 
dered  as  scarce  any  thing  inferior  to  a  city  of  the  first  rank.    The  last  of 
these  is  separated  fiom  the  two  first  by  the  Moldau  or  Wltava,  a  nver 
that  has  its  rise  in  the  district  ofKrumau,  on  or  near  the  ridge  of 
mountains  separating  lk>hemia  from  Bavaria,  and  unites  its  stream  m'di 
that  of  the  Elbe  near  Melnick,  about  four  German  miles  north  of 
Prague.    The  Little  City  stands  on  the  western  bank  of  that  river,  tnd 
the  others  on  the  eastern ;  but  they  are  joined  together  by  a  noble 
bridge,  one  of  the  greatinst  curiosities  in  Prague,  35  foot  broad,  nd 
1770  long.    This  was  begun,  with  great  solemnity,  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fourth,  in  the  year  1357;  but,  the  work  being  frrqaeotly 
interrupted  by  the  bloody  wars  that  happened  in  Bohemia,  waiDOt 
finished  till  about  half  a  century  after.    This  bridge  supplied  theplice 
of  a  more  untient  one,  built,  after  thn'e  years  labour,  by  Judiths  or 
Gitka,  wife  to  King  Wladislaus,  in  1170,  and  destroyed  by  ancxtn- 
ordinary  inundation  of  the  Moldau,  in  134!!2,  whose  waters  tfaenroseto 
a  very  unusual  he  ight.    The  structure*,  composed  of  square  stone,  is 
sustained  by  eightircn  prodigious  piks  riking  out  of  the  bed  of  the  nvcr, 
and  connected  by  the  arches  under  it.  Each  end  of  the  bridge  is  adonxd 
and  defended  by  a  fnie  tower.    One  of*  these  has,  about  the  middle  of 
its  exterior  surface,  in  much  the  same  manner  that  the  statues  of  the 
founders  may  be  seen  in  Wadham  and  Oriel  colleges,  Oxford,  twostooe 
ligures  of  Luther,  and  his  wit'e.   Luther  appears  in  armotir,  and  fab  vifc 
with  one  of  her  hands  extended  towards  his  privities;  which  wasdoneio 
order  to  ridicule  the  Lutherans,  add  pi-rhapi)  the  proiestants  in  generdi 
The  citizens  of  Prague,  who  are,  for  the  most  part,  bigptted  Ronao 
catholicks,  take  gri'at  care  to  shew  thest-  slaiui'S  of  Luther  and  his  wife 
to  all  protestants  that  come  ht-re.    This  the  author  of  the  present 
account  collected  from  our  guide,  or,  as  the  Itiilians  call  that  sort  of 
•I  rvant,  Cicerone,  who  took  particular  care  to  shew  us  the  aboveinen"  | 
lionod  cHigios  of  Luther  and  his  wife,  and  desired  us  to  view  then 
atte  ntively,  assuring  us,  that  no  I'oreigneri  especially  if  he  was  a  cathtf- 
lick,  who  knew  Prague,  would  believe  that  we  had  seen  thecapitllo^ 
B^lirnii?,  if  we  couKi  not  give  a  description  of  them. 

Tlu  re  are  many  curious  images  or  statues  of  saints  upon  the  hnip 

.       T'ttvfir  hcr«  nicntionrJ  it  Ui«t  which  sUndsoa  Ul«  ead  of  tht  bfidti  COBtlffiOM  ts  A> 
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the  Moldau,  which  very  well  deserve  to  be  scon  by  every  curioua 
tniTfllcr,  and  particularly  that  of  St.  John  of  Nopomuck,  which  con- 
*ist9  of  brass,  and  stands  on  that  part  of  the  bridge  from  whence  he  was 
^lirown  into  the  river,  and  drowned,  at  the  command  of  \Vcnci*slaus  the 
fourth,  sirnamed  Piger.    Upon  the  spot  there  is  a  cross  of  copper 
^r  brus  deaurated,  which  people  are  continually  kissing  from  morning 
night,  when  they  offer  their  prayers  lo  St.  John  Nepomucene,  who 
is  esteemed  as  one  of  the  principal  Bohemian  saints.    Nay,  in  Prague 
lie  seems  to  be  more  celebrated  than  any  other.    Many  persons  there 
wear  his  picture  in  miniature  on  their  breasts,  hanging  down  like  the 
ladgc  of  an  order ;  and  most  of  the  women  have  such  a  picture,  by 
way  of  ornament,  annexed  to  their  necklaces.    Many  of  these  toys,  in 
different  forms,  are  brought  by  Jews  and  others,  to  the  strangers  that 
come  to  Prague,  to  be  purchased,  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  place. 
TLc  other  saints,  whose  statues  are  erected  on  the  bridge,  have  likewise 
their  votaries,  as  well  as  St.  John  Nepomucene,  who  may  frequently  be 
seen  performing  their  devotions  to  them ;  though  those  of  the  latter  are 
by  frr  the  most  numerous.   Then;  is  exposed  to  sale,  in  the  booksellers 
end  print-^hops  at  Prague,  a  collection  of  prints,  or  cuts,  representing 
ell  the  statues  abovomentioned  on  the  bridge  over  the  Moldau,  with 
Ihe  Utle  of  MARMOR  LOQUENS  prefixed  to  it. 

In  the  Moldau  there  are  two  little  islands,  on  the  largest  of  which, 
according  to  our  Cicerone,  stands  a  sort  of  inn,  whither  young  people 
•ometimes  go  to  diirert  themselves,  called  by  the  people  of  Prague,  at 
he  laid.  Great  and  Little  Venice.  The  bn'adth  of  the  Moldau  hen: 
Biey  l>e  easily  understood,  from  the  brief  di-scription  of  the  bridge  already 
given.  Great  V\..!ce  faces  the  Little  Town;  and  Little  Venice  lies  in 
the  middle  of  the-  river,  oppo<»ite  to  tiic  northern  extremity  of  the  New 
Town.  There  are,  bc^iides  these  two  islands,  some  others,  that  are 
smaller,  in  thatpart  of  the  Moldau  which  divides  Little  Prague  from  the 
Old  and  New  Towns. 

The  New  City  is  larger  than  the  others,  touches  the  river  in  two 
pieces,  and  encompasses  that  part  of  the  Old  City  which  is  not  washed 
by  the  Mf»ldau.  Both  the  Little  City  and  the  New  City,  on  the  land- 
tide,  or  that  ^idefacin^;  the  adjacent  territory,  «ip|Kisite  to  the  river,  are 
surrounded  with  a  i'ossv  and  a  wall,  thoiif^h  thry  are  places  of  no  greet 
ttn-Dgth.  Pragut*,  accordin;;;  to  Ricciolii<»,  stands  in  30  deg.  40  min. 
north  latitude,  and  37  deg.  i>3  min.  longitude.  Its  di^'tance  from  A'ienna, 
according  to  our  computation,  which  may  he  depr  nded  upon,  is  about 
forty-five  Ge  rman  mih-s,  tho'sonie  of  the  Austrian  geographers  will  not 
ellow  it  mueh  lo  exceed  thirty-six*. 

Some  litlieve  that  the  <-it},  ulicn-  Marolniduus,  King  of  the  Mar- 
comunni,  called,  as  should  sHin,  by  Ptolemy  Marobudus,  rc*sided, 
itoKl  on  a  spot  oci'upi<'d  at  pn&ent  Uy  part  of  llie  city  of  Prague. 
Bfijohrmus,  or  Bovisismu^,  is  the  namr  oi\v)\  this  city  by  Lipsius. 
But  this  bvrim  to  have  bt-eii  the  name  ot  n  piovince,  not  of  a  city,  as 
has  liren  ver^*  ju»ily  tibser\t'd  by  Clu\ri-ius.  lla^ecius  thinks  that 
MaralKxIuus's  capital  s:o*>d  upon  a  mountain,  or  hill,  about  a  German 
mjK  from  Pia:;ue,  opposite  to  the  nionasti  ry  of  Sbraslau ;  but  this 
situation  serras  rather  tocorn*spond  with  that  of  a  castle,  placed  in  the 
iieighbourhovd  of  this  city  by  Tacitus.   Others  believe  that  the  Casurgis 
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of  Ptolemy  wa<«  formerly  sitiiiitcd  thoro.  But  to  leave  diese,  and  oth^sr 
conjc'Ctun'S,  which  mubt  be  alloMod  very  precarious,  we  shall  give  ou^^x* 
readers  a  short  and  succinct  account  of  the  origin  of  Prague,  extract^^s^ 
from  the  most  authentic  of  the  Bohemian  liistorians. 

Of  three  cities  of  which  Prague  consists,  the  Little  Town  is  the  moe^st 
antient.    It  was  built  in  the  yi*ar  7«3>  by  Libussa,  the  daughter  ^^>f 
Cracus  or  Crocus,  the  second  Pi  ince  or  Duke  ot  Bohemia;  and  deduce*-  tl 
its  name  from  the  lk)hemian  word  prah,  which  signifies  a  gale,  or  cntr^^r, 
according;  to  Hagecius.    But,  supposing  the  Little  City  to  have  bceiL'*  ji 
built  by  Libussa,  it  must  bt*  older  than  the  year  7^3,  as  will  hercafl^sr 
fully  appear.   The  same  author  asserts  this  part  of  Prague  to  have  bcm^n 
first  surrounded  with  a  wall  by  Nezamyslus,  or  NezaniyUius,  the  son  o/" 
Libussa;  which,  if  the  former  notion  be  adniittedi  is  probable  enough. 
Notwithstanding  which,  Lupacius  attributes  the  foundation  of  Prague 
to  Mnatha,  the  son  of  Nezamyslus,  and  the  first  enxtion  of  a  wall  about 
it  to  Wogenus,  the  former  prince's  grandson.     But  these  jarriof 
accounts  seem  to  he  reconciled  by  Hagpcius,  when  he  affirma,  that  lAe 
Old  Town  was  first  built  by  Mnatha,  about  the  yi*ar  795*  ^nd  enlaigrd, 
ai  well  as  encompassed  on^the  landside  with  a  wall,  by  Wogenus,  iutbe 
year  830.    Udalricus,  Duke  of  Bohemia,  who  died  in  1037*  likewin 
added  many  new  buildings  to  it.    (lowever,  according  to  Balhinus,  m 
yet  Old  Prague  was  composed  only  of  wooden  buildings,  more  reK-inbliag 
soldiers  tents  than  citizens  houses,  after  the  manner  of  all  the  antient 
towns  erected  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world;  till  Sobiet laiu  the 
First,  Duke  of  Bohemia,  who  died  in  1140,  caused  all  those  honsri  Do 
be  pulled  down,  and  rebuilt  of  stone,  and,  by  improving  the  symnietiy 
of  the  streets,  gn*atly  beautified  the  place.    Charles  the  Fourth,  Em- 
peror of  the  Romans,  and  Kin^  of  Bohemia,  annexed  New  Prague  to  the 
Old  Town,  called  it  at  first  Carlovia,  and  fortified  it  with  a  ditch  tnd 
a  wall,  about  the  year  1348.    Lastly,  the  Little  City  was  strengthened 
in  the  same  manner,  in  156o.  Within  th«*.  wall  of  the  New  Town  severd 
eminences  are  inclosed ;  and  within  that  of  the  Little  Town  a  pretty  noted 
hill,  called  Mount  Petrzin.    The  castle,  or  cittadei,  denominated  the 
Hlscbchrad,  stands  upon  a  high  mountain,  and  commands,  in  a  great 
measure,  both  the  Old  and  New  Town,    it  was  built,  according  to 
Merianus,  in  the  yTar  6S3,  and  at  first  Received  \-iirious  names,  m» 
Ptory,  Libice,  &c.    As  the  first  Dukes  of  Bohemia  held  their  residence 
in  this  place,  it  was,  for  a  considerable  time,  esteemed  the  principal 
part  of  the  city  of  Prague,  but  they  afterwards  removed  into  the  Old 
Town.    Wischehrad,  in  the  Bohemian  tongue,  signifies  a  castle,  fortress, 
or  high  cittadei.    This  place  now  seems  in  a  mean  condition,  scarce  any 
trac^  of  its  former  grandeur  at  present  remaining.    Such  another  casde 
commands  Little  Prague;  which,  for  many  ages,  has  gone  under  the 
appellation  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Wenceslaus. 

Prague  was  taken  by  Henry  the  Fowler,  in  930,  when  that  prince 
obliged  St.  Wenceslaus,  then  Duke  of  Bi»hemia,  to  pay  liim  an  annual 
tribute.  Boleslaus,  King  of  Poland,  after  he  had  tn^acherously  put  out 
the  eyes  of  Boleslaus,  Duke  of  Bohemia,  whom  he  invited  in  a  seemingly 
amicable  manner  to  Cracow,  under  the  pretence  of  entering  into  an 
alliance  with  hira,  Uid  siege  also  to  Pngue,  about  the  year  1000,  aoJ 
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I  ymn  time  starved  it  to  a  surrender.  However,  be  could  not 
e  the  Wischehrad ;  which  eluded  all  his  efforts,  till  Udalricus,  the 
'  brother  of  Boleslaus,  by  a  bingular  stratagem,  overthrew  the 
1  army,  in  1004.  Wladislaus  the  Second,  Duke  of  Bohemia^ 
2onrad,  Prince  of  Znaini,  having  beenintirely  defi^ated  in  a  bloody 

b>  Otho,  Prince  of  Olniutx,  and  several  other  princes  of  ibe 
lyslMH  family,  Prague  was  attain  besieged  by  the  victore,  in  1 149 ; 
hwbaldus,  brother  to  Wladislaus,  bravely  defended  it,  till  the 
>ror  Conrad  advanced  with  a  powerful  army  to  its  n'licf ;  at  whose 
»arh  the  besiegers  thought  proper  to  retire.    The  city  sustained  no 
damas^e  fnmi  this  siege,  thun  what  happened  to  the  churches  of  St. 
■od  St.  George,  which  were  set  on  fire  by  some  flames  conveyed  to 
by  the  enemy's  arrows.    John,  King  of  Bohemia,  having  some 
lie  with  Elizabeth,  his  Queen,  who,  with  Charles  her  son,  retired 
einick,  and  suspecting  that  the  nobility  of  Prague  espoused  her 
rst,  he  laid  siege  to  his  capital  city,  with  an  army  raised  in  Moravia, 
'•1319.    But  William  of  Hasenburg,  the  commandant,  defended 
»Uce  with  lereat  valour,  till  the  arrival  of  Peter  deRosis,  who  came 
m  formidable  army,  to  the  succour  of  the  besieged ;  and,  after  he 
ilmost  driven  the  King  out  of  the  field,  n  stored  p<*acc  to  Bohemia, 
citizens  of  the  Old  and  New  Town  joined  the  Hussites,  and,  after 
prou^  action,  enteri-d  the  Little  Tv/wn,  in  1419.    Neither  could 
Emperur  Sigisniund,  King  of  Bohemia,  attended  by  Alb«'rt,  Arch- 
e  of  Austria,  afterwards  Emperor,  the  Electors  of  Saxony  and 
ndenhurgh,  ^c.  make  Prague,  though  he  assaulted  it  from  four 
itnt  quarters  at  once,  uith  an  army  of  140,000  men.   The  besieged 
iojs  thus,  under  the  conouct  ofZiska,  repulsed  the  Emperor,  soon 
lethemvilves  niastrrs  of  the  Wischehrad ;  which,  till  then,  hud  been 
apied  by  that  piinre's  tntops.    Tins  city  espousfd  the  inttTi-st  of 
Jrric  (  ouni  P.datiiie  of  the  Rhine;  but  returned  to  the  house  of 
itria,  afier  the  fatal  buttle  of  WeissenU'rg  near  Prugue,  in   1 6*20. 
*  baxons  seized  upon  it,  in  1031  ;  buc  it  was  soon  after  recovered  by 
llraslem,  the  inip<  rial  ji^encral.    Lastly,  Count  Konigsniarck,  the 
^ish  gen«Tal,  niHKlni:  nn  irruptinn  out  of  tbt*  l'p[MT  Palatinate  into 
icmia,  pi>s^M>d  hi  liSi'lf  of  the  Little  Tuwn,  and  took  the  castle 
mainin'i  to  n,  at  On-  lirst  assault,  in  I^*4K.    But  the  Old  and  New 
tn  repulsed  him  in  i  very  attack,  till  the  treaty,  thi'ii  in  agitation, 

iifm*d.    'l'h<M'  an*  the  principal  evvnis,  in  which  Prague  has  been 

immediutrly  l.iih  rii»  cniicTnt'd. 
rhecit^  i»e\Cfe(iin>r  p'  puh)us«  ( ontainin;;,  according  to  the  most  ap- 
vniaiiU  HUthi-niic  accouiil^,  tiw-huiidi-cd-thou'^and  suuls;  of  \«hich, 
.joie  may  rndittd,  iicar  titty-ihousaiul  an- Jews.  Ik*  that  as  it 
I.  for  at  1'  four- hundred  years  past,  its  Citizi  ns  have  bfen  extn*mely 
tii:iou»,  w*  may  tind  ai(e>(('d  by  tiif  btist  hiMtoriuiis.  who  have 
Ufd  III  the  B«  h"iniuii  utiairs.  Na\,  ue  an*  told  by  Matthias  Lauda, 
^bnteil  wr.tLT.  who  lived  at  that  time,  that  in  the  yiiir  1419,  not- 
fi»t;tn  imu  tJie  troubles  the  kingfluni  w«'i»  tlu-n  involved  ni,  fifty-thou- 
i^le  men,  or  more,  miiiht  have  bivn  drawn  into  the  field  in  the 
IF-Iiinc,  wiihoul  Ucing  missedi  or  any  seusiblu  diiuiuution  of  the 
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inhabitants.  A  thing,  which,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  Lt« 
will  to  many  of  our  readers,  appear  absolutely  incredible ! 

Prague,  with  its  territory,  for  above  two  hundred  yean,  madtt 

?art  of  the  diocese  of  llatisbon.    But,  at  the  desire  of  Boleslaus 
>ukc  of  Bohemia,  and  his  sister  Mlada,  then  a  nun  at  Rome,  by 
consent  of  St.  Wolffgang,  Bishop  of  Ratisbon,  Ditniar,  a  member  of ; 
Bencdictin  convent  at  Magdeburg,  was  declared  the  first  Bishop 
Prague,  by  Pope  John  thcThirieenth,  and  cons(*crated,  as  his  luflfragi 
by  Hatto,  or  Robert,  Archbishop  of  Mcntz.    Ditmar  was  succeededl 
St.  Adalbert  in  969$  according  to  Flagi^cius;  or,  as  Balbinus  will  bi 
it,  in  979.    St.  Adalbert,  or  Wogticcbus,  nephew  to  Boleslaus,  «i 
destroyed  by  the  Pagans,  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Prussia,  wfailhl 
he  went,  as  a  missionary,  to  propagate  the  Chiistian  religion,  and  m 
cecded  by  Theadagus,  who  belonged  to  a  monastery  in  Saxony,  A.  I 
997*   After  him  came  Hclikardus,  Iko,  and  Sovcrus }  the  last  of  wboi 
at  the  request  of  the  Moravians,  though  his  diocese  was  already  m 
much  diminished,  g^vc  his  consent,  that  a  new  bishopric  shonld  1 
erected  in  Moravia.    Which  was  accordingly  done.  Pope  Alexandnrtl 
Second  giving  a  sanction  thereto.    Sevenis  dying  in  IO679  Gerard,  1 
Jaromir,  succeeded  him,  and  re>unitcd  the  sees  of  Olmutx  and  Pngi 
the  Emperor  Henry  giving  his  consent  thereto;   After  Gerard's  deiti 
King  Wratislaus  again  separated  the  diocese  of  Olmuts  from  that  < 
Prague}  appointing  one  Cosmas  to  prc^side  over  the  latter,  in  lOf 
Ernest  de  Pardubica,  the  twentieth  prelate  from  Cosmas,  was  dedin 
free  from  all  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mentx,  and  consecmli 
Archbishop  of  Prague,  the  next  Sunday  before  Advent,  1343,  in  tl 
usual  manner.   This  is  said  to  have  been  foretold  by  St.  Wolfl^puwl 
Boleslaus  Pius,  near  four-hundred  years  before  it  happened.  The  BUm 
of  Prague  was  not  only  thus  dignified  by  Pope  Clement  the  Sixth,  at  d 
desire  of  John,  King  of  Bohemia,  and  his  son  Charles,  but  had  likewise  tl 
privilege  of  crowning  the  King  of  Bohemia  transferred  to  him  fromll 
Archbishop  of  Mentx,  Nay  Charles,  successor  to  the  abovementionedMl 
King  of  Bohemia,  obtained  of  Pope  Urban  the  Fifth  the  ofiice  of  fit 
petual  legate,  in  the  dioceses  of  Ratisbon,  Bamberg,  Misnia,  fre*  h 
the  Archbishop  of  Prague,  in  1365.    After  the  death  of  Conndi  h 
1431,  Prague  was  destitute  of  an  Archbishop  near  half  an  ags;  Ik 
revenues  belonging  to  the  Metropolitical  church  there,  according  to  Ik 
Austrian  and  Bohemian  writers,  having  bt*en  squandered  away  am 
dissipated  by  Conrad,  whom  they  scrupled  not  to  accuse  of  hevof 
Neither  could  this  archbishopric  be  put  upon  its  primitive  faotise 
though  attempted  by  Wladislaus  and  other  Kings  of  Bohemia,  till  fm 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  the  First,  of  the  house  of  Austria,  whu 
richly  endowed  it,  restored  it  to  its  primitive  lustre,  and  translated  lb 
Bishop  of  Vienna,  to  the  Metropulitical  church  of  Prague,  in  13tt 
We  must  nor  here  omit  observing,  that  the  title  of  prince  was  confcnti 
on  the  Bishop  of  Prague,  by  King  Wcnccslaus,  in  1315,  and  confimMi 
to  the  archbishop  of  that  city,  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fovtb 
A.  D.  1350.    This  title  was,  however,  for  a  long  time  neglected,  aoi 
as  it  wore,  lost;  but  the  archbishop*  Zbignsus  Berka,  happily  recofcrei 
it  of  the  Emperor,  Rudolphus  the  Second. 
Though  the  limits  wa  have  prescribed  ounelves  will  not  pmnit  us  tc 
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give  1  minute  and  particular  drscription  of  all  the  principal  churches 
and  rdigious  houses,  nor  even  a  ban'  enumeration  of  all  the  othen,  in 
Prague,  yet  we  think  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  a  short  account 
of  the  following :  ^ 

1.  The  cathedral  church,  in  the  cittadel  belonging  to  the  Little  City, 
WIS  founded  by  St.  Wp'ici'slauSy  in  the  year  935,  and  dedicated  to  SU 
Vite.  This  was  occasioned  by  Henry,  King  of  Germany,  then  holding 
a  diet  at  Rati&bon,  who  made  a  present  of  an  arm  of  St.  \'ite  to  that 
prince;  which  induced  him  to  build  a  church  in  honour  of  that  saint, 
IS spmper  place  to  deposit  it  in.  However,  death  prevented  him  frora 
fally  executing  his  design ;  he  dying  before  the  church  was  finished. 
8oae  authors  affirm,  that  the  church  of  St.  Vite  was  consecrated  by 
Michael,  Bishop  of  llatisbon ;  and  others  by  St.  Wolffgang,  who  presi- 
ded over  the  same  dioci^e.  But  these  two  different  opinions  may  be 
mdercd  con»isteut,  by  supposing,  that  the  lii-st  part  of  this  church,  r 
boUt  by  St.  Wenci-slaus,  was  consecrated  by  the  former  prt^Iatc,  and  the 
whole  editice,  which  was  probably  finished  in  the  reign  of  Boleslaus 
Kas,  by  the  latter.  Afterwards,  about  the  year  1060,  Spitihnasus  the 
Second,  sirnamed  the  Just,  observing  that  a  greater  number  of  people 
Ibn  the  church  could  contain  crowded  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Wenceslaus, 
hedfiermincd  to  remedy  this  defect.  In  order  to  which  he  demolished 
Ihe  chapels,  in  which  Su  Vite  and  St.  Adalbert  were  worshipped,  and 
crrcted  one  magnificent  church  for  the  three  saints,  Vite,  Adalbert,  and 
Wenoeslaus ;  but  death  would  not  permit  him  to  put  the  last  hand  to  it. 
TUs  afterwards  ^oing  to  decay,  John,  King  of  Bohemia,  and  Ejnest, 
Archbishop  of  Prague,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  much  more  noble  and 
Hgut  church,  in  1343,  but  the  whole  fabric  was  not  finished  till  the 
}cv  1396.  The  pre»4'nt  church  was  built  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
&e  First,  in  1555,  the  ftmniT  havinii  b<'en  burnt  in  1541.  It  consists 
of  square-cut  stones,  cnmpsicrcd  in  the  Gothic  taste.  Within  the  tower 
flf  SL  Vite,  which  is  very  lotty,  there  is  a  bell,  said  to  be  twenty-two 
Aousand  seven-hundred  pounds  weitrht.  In  this  church  there  is  a  most 
Mnpiuuus  Mausolaeum,  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  Emperors,  Charles 
k  Fourth,  Fi  rdinand  the  First,  Maximilian  the  Second,  Rudolphus 
Second,  and  the  Kings  l^idislau^,  George  of  Podiebrad,  &c.  are 
'^poiited.  But  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  church  of  St.  Vit(%  in  the 
^ioioD  of  the  Bohemians,  are  the  bodies  of  St.  Wenceslaus,  St.  Adal- 
wrt,  St.  Vite,  and  St.  Siizismund,  King  of  Burgundy ;  all  of  which  are 
^>un-d  in  th(  ir  re*>p>ctivi'  Sacella,  or  chapels.  The  finest  and  most 
P^of  Lliese  is  that  of  St.  Wenceslaus,  which  shines  on  all  sides  with 
i^ious  stunes,  especially  jasper.  To  these  may  be  added  the  noble 
^  klQ|K'ndoufc  tomb  of  St.  John  Nepomucene,  secured  by  a  double 
^ncel,  on  >%hicb  if  any  person  carelesly  treads,  he  will  inevitably, 
*^ording  to  the  Bohemians,  so<m  meet  with  some  remarkable  misfor- 
or  disgrace.  I  his,  they  say,  has  frequently  been  proved ;  sa 
^  it  passi-s  for  an  indisputable  truth  amongst  them.  Upon  this  tomb 
stands  the  focitof  a  randlestick,  of  unknown  metal,  brought  hithar 
^  Milan,  when  that  place  was  laid  level  with  the  ground,  by  Frcdcric 
B^rharoisa,  in  llti'2,  where  it  had  long  been  kept  as  a  most  invaluable 
^mt.  In  fine,  here  is  deposited  such  an  infinity  of  sacred  relickf» 
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collected  from  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world  by  the  Emperor  Cha.^Kli 
the  Fourth,  tliat  nothing  like  it  of  the  kind  is  to  be  met  with  out  of  t|) 
walls  of  Rome 

2.  The  Strahovian  church  on  Mount  Pctrzin,  and  the  hill  or  t%-|£ 
calli'd  Ratzin.  or  Katscliin,  bflungs  also  to  the  Little  Town,  "^Xli 
church  may  jusily  be  n  ckoned  amongst  tht-  ornaments  of  Prague,  ^ 
has  annex'  d  to  il  a  noble  mcmastcry  c»f  the  White  Ordi*r  oi  PrxrAon. 
ttrants,  fuuntU^  and  richly  endowed  by  Wladislaus  thr  EU  vontu,  L> 

of  Bohemia,  at  the  instigation  of  Henry  Zdik,  in  1 14>3.  Ha\ii.^  nce'iif^ 
some  additional  revenuti».  it\va<»  aiia  n  conrkecratcd  by  AllH-rt  Archbis^ 
ofSaltsburg,  by  the  consent  of  Vah  ntini*  bishop  ot  Prague,  mai  fortf 
yean  after  its  foundation.    It  was  laid  in  a>hes  about  l2o8,  bar,  to 
the  great  surprize  and  admiration  of  the  citizens  ot  Prague,  rcbuiftib 
a  more  splendid  mannei,  at  the  sole  exponce  of  John  the  Abbui,  in 
*   about  five  yean  time.    The  Austrian  writers  affirm,  that  it  was  de* 
stroyed  by  the  Hussites,  in  1421,  and  erected  ii^iain,  with  the  addition 
of  two  Odaea,  in  honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin  MARY  ajsumid  into 
heaven,  and  St.  ROCH.    Here  is  deposited  the  body  of  St.  Norbcrt, 
Archbishop  of  Magdeliur;;.  and  patriarch  of  the  Prsmonstrateiuiu 
order,  which  was  brought  hither  from  Magdi'burg,  in  1626. 

3.  The  church  of  St.  G(*orge,  with  a  religious  house,  inhabited  by 
virgins  of  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  annexed  to  it,  stands  in  the  casdeof 
Little  Prague.  This  nunnery  is  one  of  the  most  antient  religious  hooM 
in  Prague,  having  been  built  by  Wratislaus  the  First,  Duke  of  Bofacmiit 
and  father  ot  St.  Wenceslaus,  in  the  year  91^1  accordmg  to  Hag^UL 
Conrad  Prince  of  Znaim  reduced  it  to  ashes,  in  111-2;  which  obligni 
the  nuns  first  to  n'tire  to  a  house  upon  one  of  the  banks  of  the  Moldio, 
and  from  thence  to  the  church  of  St.  John  Bapliat-  where  they  re- 
mained till  their  former  habitation  was  capable  of  reciiving  ibem. 
Agnes,  the  daughter  of  King  Wladislaus  the  First,  the  Lady  Abbm 
here,  not  only  adorned  this  convent  with  her  virtues  and  sanctity  of 
life,  but  likewise  greatly  inrichcd  it,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
Hussites  expelled  these  ladies  a  second  time,  in  14-il ;  but  they  aft(i^ 
wards  recovrri'd  their  former  situation.  Amongst  other  privileges,  that 
these  nuns  enjoy,  may  be  ranked  two,  which  are  pretty  nmiarkiibk'. 
1.  Their  abbess  is  exempt  from  all  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction,  iD^ 
even  subjectitm  to  the  Benedictin  order;  being  subject  only  to  chcpope^ 
as  having  been  taken  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  Holy  Sc^ 
by  Pope  Eugeniusthe  Third,  in  1 145.  2.  The  same  lady  has  theiob 
right  and  privilege  of  crowning,  with  her  own  hands,  theQuoeoof 
Bohemia.  Btniidi^s  the  crucifix,  which  the  Bohemians  pretend  niuti 
blood  from  the  foot  of  the  cro^8,  when  any  signal  calamity  is  to  bappO 
to  their  country,  there  are  here  the  remains  of  St.  Ludmilla,  the  B\vki 
Mlada  or  Milada,  and  the  founder,  on  whose  tomb  the  title  Blend  il 
inscribed.  4 

4.  The  elegant  church  of  the  Carmelites,  from  whence  the  piotni" 
ants  were  ejected  in  l624,  belongs  to  the  hill  or  tract  called  Radtsdiii|> 
or  the  upper  part  of  the  Little  Town. 

5.  As  does  the  church  of  St.  Joseph,  with  the  Carmelite  muuKiJ 
appertaining  toiu 
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fenccslaiu  the  Second,  siroamed  the  Good,  added  a  religious 
appropriated  to  the  AugustiiK's  to  the  church  of  St.  Thomas, 
firat  prior  Theobaldus,  or  Dipoldu9,  was  of  the  royal  family, 
urch  of  St.  Thomas  is  a  fine  edifice,  and  famous  for  the  fine  piece 
iting  of  the  great  allar.    It  stand  likewise  in  the  district  above- 

lie  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  with  the  religious  house  inhabited 
ijim  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic  translated  to  this  place  from 
I9  was  built  by  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  a  little  before  her 
in  1330. 

lie  church  of  Sancta  Maria  dc  Victoria,  with  the  monastery  of 
yitn  adjoining  to  it,  owes  its  erection  to  the  Emperor  Fcrdinaod 
xmd*  in  the  year  l638. 

lie  house  of  the  professors  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  besides  a  nu* 
i  Gymnasium  consisting  of  six  schools,  has  two  churches,  one  of 
is  called  the  German  church,  the  other  the  Bohemian.  The 
B  church  is  famous  for  the  singular  neatness  of  its  imaiscs,  and 
lains  of  St.  Crispus  and  St  Caius  dep(»sitcHl  in  it;  the  Bohemian, 
has  a  pretty  large  parish  appertaining  to  it,  goes  under  the  naosa 
dinrch  of  St.  Wenceslaus. 

The  two  churches  of  St.  Martha  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen  belong 
Brdcr  of  the  Pnedicants. 

Of  the  two  churches  appropriated  to  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
led  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Procopius,  the  second  was 
I,  at  the  persuasion  ot  St.  Procopius  in  a  dream,  by  Saluslausand 
1^  Dobn>mila,  and  consecrated  by  Daniel  Bishop  of  Prague  in  thm 
oeof  Ottocar  thr  First,  King  uf  Bohemia,  A.  D.  1213. 
Hie  churches  of  St.  Juhn  the  Evangelist  under  the  rock,  of  St. 
i  the  water-side,  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  in  the  Italian  hospital, 
Pefer  and  St.  Paul  at  the  ferry,  and  St.  Mary  Maj^dalra  in  the 
ids,  are  not  to  be  pussitl  over  in  silence.  Lastly,  the  churches 
Tbeatinc'S,  d<'dicati'd  to  the  Ulessi'd  Mother  of  GOD,  of  the 
bite»  at  St.  B<iu>(iict,  and  of  the  Capuchins,  uith  their  house  of 
0^  shall  conclude  our  obs«*n'ations,  with  ngard  to  the  places  set 
fer  religious  purpose  b,  not  only  on  Mount  Petrzin,  and  the  hill 
nof  Radtschin,  but  in  every  part  of  Little  Prague. 
Ibe  Pari&h  church  of  the  Uk-ssed  Virgin  assumed  into  heaven, 
ous  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  bi'ing  built  by  some  of  the  Christian 
I  of  Bohemia,  and  its  beauty,  both  within  and  without.  This 
in  the  Old  Town. 

Not  far  fruin  the  former,  a  traveller  meets  with  the  church  of 
me%t  famous  for  its  h^^ight,  as  well  as  for  its  escaping  the  fury  of 
imites,  by  the  bravery  of  the  butchers  who  defended  it.  In  honour 
le  butchers,  and  to  perpt'tuate  the  memory  of  thi!»  glorious  event, 
inoriles  erected  a  sort  of  trophy  over  the  door  of  their  convent, 
ing  to  St.  JanuVs  church,  which  likewise  owed  its  pn'servation  to 
kmrof  the  butchers,  in  \59S. 

The  Church  of  our  Saviour,  which  is  called  the  German  church, 
b  the  bc-ginning  of  the  seventecnlh  century,  was  built  by  the  pro- 
1,  who  were  dterwards  dispossessed  of  it,  and  saccocded  by  the 
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religious  of  St.  Francif  de  Paula.   These  last  adorned  it  io  a  n 

tiful  manner,  after  it  came  into  iheir  hands. 

l6.  The  Blossed  Agnes,  sister  of  Wcncc:»laus  the  First, 
dohemia,  gave  the  hospital  at  the  bridtie,  together  with  the  c 
the  Holy  Ghost,  to  the  Crutched  Friars,  whti,  by  the  indul 
Pope  Innocent  the  Fourth,  carried  a  red  star  below  the  cross. 
These  religious,  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladme,  kettl 
•elves  at  St.  Peter's  church,  in  the  village  of  PorzicK  conti 
Prague.  There  is  likewise  another  order  of  the  Crutched  Fri 
that  of  St.  Cyriacus,  instituted  in  195(),  and  confirmed  by  Po 
ander  the  Fourth.  The  general,  or  chief,  of  this  order  has  n 
Old  Prague,  at  the  Holy  Cross,  ever  since  the  first  intlitution  fi 

17'  The  two  churches,  and  convents,  of  the  Dominicaoi, 
which  appertains  to  the  nuns  of  Sl  Anna,  and  the  other  to  the 
of  St.  Giles,  famous  for  its  uncommon  breadtli,  which  they  ti 
session  of  in  l635,  deserve  nc^xt  to  be  mentioned.  This  order 
itctled  upon  the  spot  where  the  present  academical  college  of  tfa 
itands.  The  firet  Dominicans  that  came  here  were  a  colony 
St.  Hyacinth,  under  his  brother,  the  Blessed  Ceslaus,  in  1229> 

l3.  The  churches  of  St.  Clement  and  our  Saviour  beloi 
Jesuits,  who  have  likewise  a  famous  college  here.  These  fiul 
invited  to  Prague  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  the  First,  in 
In  the  former  of  these  churches  the  Jesuits  preach 
Dutch ;  and  in  the  latter,  which  was  built  chiefly  at  the  expen 
£unily  of  Lobkowita,  in  Bohemian. 

19-  The  churches  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  assumed  into  heaven, 
by  Peregrine  Bishop  of  Prague,  about  1224,  and  used  chiefly 
Ilalians,  and  that  at  St,  Eligius,  where  the  solemnities  of  the  g( 
are  celebrated,  occur  likewise  to  a  traveller  visiting  Old  Pragii 
churches  are  smaller  than  those  of  St.  Clement  and  our  Savi 
likewise  belong  to  the  Jesuits. 

50.  Besides  the  churches  and  religious  houses  mentioned  in 
last  articles,  we  meet  with  the  following  places,  worthy  of  r 
Old  Prague.  The  churches  of  St.  Martin,  of  the  Benedictine 
Fratres  Misericordite,  uf  the  Sorvites,  of  the  Carmelites,  of 
monstratenses,  of  the  nuns  of  Santa  Clara;  as  also  the  churcli 
Blessed  Virgin  bom  at  the  Lake,  St.  Leonard,  St.  \'alentinc, 
tulus,  St.  Paul  in  the  hospital,  St.  John  Baptist  at  the  I 
Stephen  the  Less,  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  had  formerly  a  nu 
the  Benedictin  order,  founded  by  Nicolaus  Rockanerus,  in  1 
joining  to  it,  and  St.  Andrew.  I'he  Bohemians  pretend,  thi 
this  last  church,  with  every  thing  else  in  it,  was  reduced  to  i 
an  accidental  fire,  in  1338,  the  venerable  host  remained  u. 
amidst  the  flames. 

51.  The  monastery  called  Emmaus,  founded  by  the  Elmpeio 
the  Fourth,  for  the  Sclavonian  nation  in  134-7,  and  dedicat 
Jcrom  the  Dalmatian,  stands  in  the  New  Town.  The  divin 
here  is  performed  in  the  Sclavonian  tongue,  by  virtue  of  a 
granted  this  monastery,  which  belongs  to  the  Benedictines, 
of  Rome. 
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55.  The  college  of  the  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustin^  in  the  New 
Town,  with  Chu  U^autiful  church  iipportainin!;  to  it,  was  beaun  by  the 
same  prince,  ab'>ut  the  year  135 but  not  finished  bi'forc  1377. 

S3.  The  church  of  St.  Maria  ad  Nives,  formerly  a  very  grand  and 
suU'ly  edifice,  with  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites  adjoining  tu  it,  owimI  its 
rrcchcn  to  the  abovenientionod  Charles  the  Fourth,  in  1347.  In  the 
place  of  this,  de^troyi^d  by  the  Hussites,  was  afterwards  subbtituted  that 
at  present  belong n<;  to  the  Minorcs  Observantes  of  St.  Francis,  who 
have  likewise  another  church,  calKd  The  Church  of  the  Conception  of 
ibe immaculate  Blessed  Viri^in.  These  reliiiious  an*  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Irish  Rtlinjuus,  or  the  Irish  Franciscans. 

34.  The  Jesuits  College,  in  New  Prague,  is  a  noble  and  superb 
b'Jiliiiog,  adorned  with  a  Gymnasium  of  six  schooU,  and  surrounded 
by  three  churches;  of  which  the  iirht,  being  a  grand  structure,  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Ignatius,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits  order;  the  second  to  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  the  apostle  of  the  Indians;  and  the  third,  which  is  the 
oUestof  the  thri'e,  being  built  by  the  Kmperor  Charles  the  Fourth  in 
1304,  and  sometimes  assigned  to  the  academical  doctors  of  the  Bohe- 
mian natiun,  goes  under  the  denomination  of  The  Church  of  the  Body 
of  ChrisL 

125.  I'he  parochial  church  of  St.  Henrys,  in  the  New  Town,  deserves 
to  be  viewed  by  i  very  curious  traveller. 

56.  The  church  of  the  Augustines  at  St.  Catharine's,  facing  a  high 
tuw<r,  was  built  by  Charles  the  Fourth,  who  founded  that  n^ligious 
buuse  fur  the  virgins  of  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict. 

27.  The  monastery  of  St.  Wenceshius,  inhabited  by  discalccated 
stan-js  likewise:  in  the  New  I'own. 

28.  l'h(-  same  may  be  said  of  the  convent  of  the  Capuchins,  called  the 
cwi¥vnt  of  St.  Josrph. 

29.  The  L'rsuline  nuns  have  likewise  a  religious  house  here. 

30.  The  .Ser^itcs  also  have  a  n'.onastery  in  the  New  Tuwn,  built  and 
nidowed  by  the  Em|H'ror  Charhs  thi-  Ft»urth,  in  136l. 

II.  Resides  which,  the  churtlies  of  The  Trinity,  St.  Clement,  St. 
St.   Adalbert,  St.  Klua»>eth,  St.  Nirholas,   St.  Michael,  St. 
Uziru«,  St.  Barihi)l«)mew,  St.  Ap«illin:iris,  and  St.  Stephen  the  Greater, 
*ll  in  New  Prague,  deserve  to  be  sten  by  all  foreigners  who  make  any 
*tay  here. 

We  must  not  omit  ubhervinLS  tiiat  the  Hu^sitis  di*stroyed  many 
cburchts  in  I'rajue,  which  wcrr  nevi-r  afterwards  rebuilt.  In  the  Wis- 
cbrhrid  only,  according  tu  Hitlbiiius,  they  hvelU-d  fourteen  with  the 
puund.  But,  tho"  the  \iolenc«  s  c«Mninilte«l  by  tin  ni  wertr  undoubtedly 
K^t,  yet  we  c|lle^t^on  not,  but  they  ha\e  been  aggravated  by  the  Aus* 
^ui  «nd  Uohemian  lti<ktoria]iH. 

I  hi- cattle  or  ciiladel  of  St.  \V4  nc(  slaus,  which  behmgs  to  the  LittK-. 
'ft^ii,  isseHtedin  the  di>lrtct  (/r  iiill  uf  Hudtsehin,  and  includes  within 
^  Hal!<  several  noble  buildtna^.  Nay,  whether  w(>  consider  itb  most 
^min<tdiiiui  Mtu;iti«in,  its  delinlitfnl  piospi'cl,  its  vji^t  capari«)iisne>s  ami 
'^^ni,  uT  till*  fcalubriiy  ol  its  air,  it  may  justly  be  este<.nied  as  one  of  ihfr 
^•xM,  liK.^  beautitui,  and  m<^t  au;;u&t  palaces  belonging  to  the  house 
^Auiiiia.    It  o\v(a  its  chief  beauty  to  the  Lmjaror  Ferdinand  the 
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^  nations.   This  palace  has  likewise  a  noble  gallery, 
esteemed  as  a  great  ornament  to  it. 
tract  stands  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Prague ; 
..agnificent,  and  well  worth  seeing. 
aiace  of  the  Prince  dc  Schwartzenburg,  in  the  same  part  of 
L  ague,  must  be  allowed  a  very  splendid  and  supiTb  edifice. 
:.  Our  guide  shewed  us  a  palace,  in  the  district  or  hill  of  Radtschin, 
<*  kkisAi  he  called  the  Great  Dutchess  of  Tuscan/s.    This  seemed  very 
ita.ldy ;  but  we  were  not  within  it. 

6*  Count  Martinitt's  palace,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Little  Town, 
Wf^fi  a  fine  appearance. 

tf.  That  of  Count  Thun,  in  the  Little  Town,  is  an  elegant  and  mag- 
■ificfnl  sti  ucture. 

7.  That  of  Count  Waldstein,  in  the  same  town,  is  admired  by  most 
Jongnera. 

^  The  same  may  be  said  of  that  of  the  Prince  de  Lichteustein,  ia 
dMnme  town. 

^  The  palace  of  Count  Martzin,  in  Little  Prague,  is  generally 
•Hewed  to  be  a  fine  structun?. 

10.  That  of  the  Count  de  Collowrath,  in  the  same  town,  is  not  in« 
ienortD  many  of  the  preceding. 

Jl.  That  of  the  Count  Wratislau,  in  the  same  town,  is  a  stately  and 
wmpab  edifice. 

19.  That  of  the  Prince  de  Furstemburg,  in  the  same  town,  is  a  splendid 
mmd  magnificent  palace. 

U.  The  noble  palace  of  Count  Gallas  stands  in  the  Old  City. 

-14.  As  dots  that  of  Count  Kinski,  which  ought  to  be  seen  by  all  tlie 
iftnngRi  that  come  to  Prague. 

15.  The  fine  palace  of  tiie  Prince  de  Piccolomini  stands  likewise  in 
fXd Prague;  but  our  guide  informed  us,  that  he  iiad  a  seat  much  sur- 
fHUig  thby  about  two  (German  miles  out  of  town. 

16.  The  last  palace,  we  shall  take  notice  of,  is  that  of  Count  Schaf- 
■Mich;  which  ought  to  be  viewed  by  every  curious  foreigner,  that  \isits 
Aiiiiftiopolis. 

According  to  the  author  of  an  ancient  Chronicon,  cited  by  Balbinus, 
PAgue  must  have  been  a  very  anticnt  si'at  of  literature,  since  he  asserts 
I     Attthe  Muses  were  banished  that  place,  about  the  year  1248.  Wen- 
CHhai,  King  of  Poland  and  Bolu-mia,  near  fitly  years  afterwards,  at 
pcnuasion  of  Tobias  Bechinius,  Uishop  of  Prai^ue,  declared  his 
NNhtion  of  reinstating  them  in  their  power  and  authority  here;  but, 
*  k  wu  opposed  hemn  by  the  magistracy  and  nobk-sse,  that  salutary 
WBgU  could  not  be  put  in  execution.    But  the  Kmperor  CharU's  llic 
''Mirth  founded  an  university  at  Prague,  in  1;U7,  settling  large  revenues 
it,  and  granting  it  the  same  privileges  as  those  enjoyed  by  the 
*Mi«iMtiet  of  Paris  and  Bologna;  which  was  contirnuvl  by  the  Popes 
Clobetit  Che  Sixth,  Urban  the  Fifth,  Boniface  the  Ninth,  Innocent  the 
'••ttth,  and  Nicholas  the  Fifih.    As  the  cler«:y  of  Prague  c<inlrlbuted 
**ch  to  iurich  this  university,  the  archbishop  of  the  city  was  appointed 
perpetual  chancellor  of  it.    The  year  following,  viz.  134S,  it  w:ii 
divided  into  fuuroaiiuns,  viz.  the  Bohemians,  which  comprehended  the 
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Moravians,  Hungarians,  and  Sclavonians,  the  Poles,  the  Bavariit.^ 
and  Saxons.    Four  faculties  wore  likewise  instituted  here,  vii.  Thec^^ 
gy,  taw,  physic,  and  philosophy.    The  first  profosaors  of  which 
M.  Hcrmannus  de  Vintswik,  M.  Fiidmannus  de  Praga,  M.  Vigtolc)^ 
de  Osnaburgo,   M.  Henricus  dc  Sicha,  M.  Jenikus  de  Praga, 
Nicolaus  de  Moravia,  M.  Dytherus  de  Widcna,  and  M.  Henrico 
Volcrus.    The  Emperor  Charles  the  Fourth  also  erected  a  large  mnc 
noble  college  for  these,  called  the  Caroline  College ;  and  appoinM 
them  to  succeed  to  the  prebends  of  the  royal  church  of  All-Saints,  bgm 
longing  to  the  castle  or  palace  already  mentioned,  founded  by  him  io 
1342,  according  to  their  seniority.    Besides  the  Caroline  College^  thai 
prince  built  two  others  in  Prague,  according  to  Hagccius.  Amongtt 
other  colleges,  here  were  likewise  formerly  the  Collegium  CaBsareun,  or 
the  coHege  of  King  Wenceslaus,  who  founded  it  in  1399;  QaeeiA 
College,  founded  by  Hedwig,  Queen  of  Poland,  for  the  Lithuanian^ 
lately  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  in  1397;  the  college  ofSb 
Wenceslaus,  founded  long  before  the  year  1407,  for  the  Boheanu 
nation,  but  then  richly  endowed  by  Wenceslaus  de  Chotlow,  minister  of 
the  royal  church,  or  chapel  of  All-Saints,  who  was  therefore  consulmi 
as  its  founder;  the  college  of  the  Blessed  Vii^n  Mary,  erected  for  tte 
use  of  the  same  nation,  by  John  Reczko  de  Ledecs,  chief  magistnUe  flf 
the  Old  City,  in  1438;  the  Collegium  Nazarathenum,  or  Naxareik* 
College,  founded  by  one  Crux,  a  sort  of  factor,  in  1412,  near  tha 
church  called  Bethlehem,  sacred  to  the  Apostles  St.  Matthew  and  SL 
Mark  ;  and  lastly,  the  college  of  the  Apostles,  or  the  college  of  LasdBi 
built  by  M.  Matthias  l^uda  dc  Chlumczan  in  1407,  according  to 
Ha<;!;ccius,  or,  asBalbinus  will  have  it,  in  1451. 

The  number  of  students  at  Prague  is  not  near  so  considerable  now  m 
it  was  in  the  time  of  John  Hus,  if  any  credit  may  be  given  to  the  Avit 
trian  and  Bohemian  histoiians.  Hus,  being  in  great  favour  with  ika 
Queen,  by  her  means  obtained  of  King  Wenceslaus  a  decree,  whick 
gave  the  Bohemians  tliesamc  privileges  in  the  university  of  Prague,  that 
the  French  enjoyed  in  the  university  of  Paris.  This  so  incensed  tha 
German  students  and  professors,  that,  in  about  eight  days  time,  fort^ 
thousand  of  them  are  said  to  have  abandoned  Prague.  The  universiticf 
of  Leipsick,  Ingoldstadt,  and  Kostoch,  according  to  the  Bohemiii 
writers,  oxiv^  their  origin  to  this  secwsion.  Ilugecius  asserts,  iha^ 
before  thisfatal  accident,  which  happened abouttheyear  1408,  therevoa 
at  least  forty-four  thousand  foreigners,  who  studied  in  Prague;  whereas 
the  highest  accounts,  wc  received  of  the  number  of  students  at  prcseflt 
seated  heif ,  did  not  make  them  to  amount  to  ten-thousand,  even  includ- 
ing the  boys  instructed  in  grammar  and  rhetoric.  Nay,  some  accouali 
reduced  them  to  little  more  than  half  that  number.  We  were  told  thai 
the  scholars  had  frequent  skirmishes  and  engagements  with  the  Jews,  to 
whom  they  bear  a  mortal  aversion;  and  that  one-thousand  of  them  bad 
lately  taken  on  in  the  Emperor's  service.  The  Emperor  Ferdinand  tha 
Third  united  the  academies,  founded  by  his  predecessors  Charles  tho 
Kourth  and  Ferdinand  the  First,  in  the  Clementine  college  of  the  Jesuits; 
so  that  at  present  the  principles  of  theology  and  philosophy  are  explaiiwi 
in  the  latter,  and  those  of  law  and  physic  in  the  former.   This  coUf{^ 
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tly  called  the  Can)1ino-Ferdinandcun  collof^e,  is  extremely  nnble, 
and  grand,  and  posse  ssed  by  the  Jesuits,  iu  whose  care  the  edu« 
I'  youtli  UoTv  is  chiefly  committed.  The  doctors  in  alL  faculties 
Lted,  and  take  their  dogro(*s,  and  all  solemn  acts  of  the  university, 
ir  convocation  and  senate  houses  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are 
ed  in  this  cf«!li»gr.  We  were  told,  that  the  quarrels  between  the 
ly  who  are  divided  into  Humanists  and  Facultists,  as  our  guide 
4  us,  and  thc^  Jews  wen*  sometimes  attendi*d  with  such  fatal  con- 
set,  that  the  imperial  troops  in  garrison  found  themselves  obliged 
pose. 

le  being  a  place  of  no  great  strength,  and  of  a  very  hirge  extent, 
I  a  garrison  of  at  least  thirty-thousand  men  to  defend  it,  if 
d  by  a  numerous  and  well-disciplim»d  army.  The  walls  may  be 
caled,  except  defended  by  a  sufficient  body  of  troops,  by  soldiers 
with  a  common  degree  of  resolution ;  neither  can  the  Wischehrad, 
f  part  of  Prague  capalde  of  making  any  tolerable  resistance. 
It  long  against  a  powerful  enemy.  The  garrison  of  Prague,  at 
commanded  by  General  Ogilvy,  of  Scotch  extraction,  is  said  to 
only  of  a  single  battalion  of  regular  troops,  though  upon  any  cmer- 
i  body  of  militia  might  easily  be  thrown  into  the  town.  Our  guide 
!d  us,  that  Col.  Montgomery  and  Col.  Mackawly,  the  first  a 
nan  and  the  latter  an  Irishman,  two  officers  in  the  £mpen)r's 
,  rpsidi*d  here;  but  we  did  not  see  either  of  them.  Some  skilful 
in,  after  viewing  tlic  place,  are  said  to  have  declared,  that  Prague, 
possessed  by  a  numerous  gnrriscm,  can  never  be  so  fortified  as  to 
very  loiia  deffnce  against  a  much  superior  force, 
noble  college  of  the  Jesuits,  already  mentioned,  has  a  fine  library ; 
as  we  wen-  inlormeii,  ih'*  works  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  some  of 
er  drst  reformers  are  deposited.  But  these,  as  we  likewise  learned, 
10  be  l(N)ked  into  by  any,  except  some  few  of  the  seni4)r  fHtliers. 
liege  is  exceeding  lari:<',  both  with  regard  to  tho  extent  of  its 
gl,  and  Its  foundation.  The  lutmher  of  fathers  belonging  to  it, 
ing  to  some  authentic  accounts  we  receivo<l,  amounts  to  iMween 
i  thn-e-hundri-d,  includm^  those  impluyed  in  the  missions.  \Vc 
ro or  ihrie  times  to  set*  this  college,  and  were  always  reci-ived  by 
len  with  great  aflahility  and  politeness. 

fof  the  churches  here  are  adorned  with  tokrahle  £;nod  painting<>, 
,  in  our  opinion,  none  of  them  can  be  deemed  ex(|ui>itely  tine. 
It  we  SAW  was  one  n  pri*^entllll;  the  Immacuhite  Coneepiion  of  the 
I  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  church  of  the  Ca))uchins,  on  the  hill  or 
died  Kadt!»('liin;  and  soimr  in  the  church  of  the  Crutched  J-'iiars, 
Prague,  dom- by  Rayner  a  Cii-iinan.  '1  he  church  i.f  the  Car- 
of  St  Galium  has  likcwiiie  some  interna]  decoratio.Ms  of  thih  kind, 
deserve  iu  Im*  s<'en. 

!veral  of  the  churche%  wherc^  the  bodies  of  saints  are  deposited, 
'  seen  haiiuins  up  printed  papers,  with  the  theses  defended  by 
fthe  Kdidentb  of  Prague,  under  the  aubpicts  ot'  some  saint,  and 
devices,  npresmting  the  subjects  of  these  theses,  or  that  saint, 
lem.  To  uinit  others  that  nught  bi*  produced,  \\v  saw  one  in 
rch  of  St.  VitCi  were  St.  John  Nepomucene,  who  was  ihc  sainl 
X  3 
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of  the  piece,  had  the  most  pompous  ti  ties  given  him.  The  « 
used  on  these  occasions,  in  Prague,  is  the  fiamous  St.  John  ] 
canon  of  St.  Vite,  and  confessor  to  the  Queen  of  Wenccslau 
vrho  ordered  him  to  be  drowned  in  the  Moldau,  because  ] 
discover  the  particulars  of  her  confession.  The  theses  i 
iverc  proposed  to  be  defended  by  one  Paulus  Woloczka,  a  1 
raian  youth,  as  is  therein  insinuated.  Papers  of  this  kind 
frequently  be  met  with  in  the  public  houses  of  the  villagei 
eight  or  ten  German  miles  round  Prague,  as  has  k 
observed. 

Amongst  other  places,  we  visited  the  convent  of  the  IrisI 
who  received  us  with  great  civility  and  respect  They  havec 
keep  their  rooms  exceeding  neat,  and  live  in  a  very  comfor 

Dr.  Smith,  to  whom  we  were  recommended  by  Mr.  I 
exceeding  good  practice  here.  He  is  much  esteemed  by 
ranks  and  degrees,  and  is  physician  to  most  of  the  nol 
Prague.  He  seems  to  have  great  skill,  and  to  be  very  en 
profession.  Wc  were  greatly  obliged  to  him  for  the  kind 
gave  us,  and  for  the  many  curious  particulars  relating  to 
the  great  families  in  it,  that  he  communicated  to  us.  T 
be  too  tedious  at  present  to  recite,  neither  will  the  limits  ' 
prescribed  ourselves  permit  it  One  thing,  however,  that 
General  Mercy,  who  now  commands  the  Imperial  army  : 
vrhom  he  had  the  honour  to  be  very  intimately  acquaintc 
pass  over  in  silence.  That  general,  though  now  far  adva 
is  still  extremely  choleric ;  and  whenever  he  falls  into  a  p 
frequently  happens,  he  loses  his  sight,  and  is  affected  with 
disorder,  as  long  as  it  continues.  This  is  more  or  less  vi< 
portion  to  the  intensi^ness  or  excess  of  the  fit  of  choler  he  1 
This  weakness  sometimes  has  been  attended  with  no  si 
nicncies;  but,  in  other  respects,  he  has  the  character  ol 
experienced  general. 

Prague  being  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  before  wc  n-sume 
will  be  proper  to  say  something  of  the  kingdom  it  which  it 

Bohemia,  called  by  the  Germans  Boheim,  is  bounded  < 
Silesia  and  Moravia,  on  the  south  by  Austria,  on  the  west 
Palatinate  and  Voigtland,  and  on  the  north  by  Misnia  anc 
is  almost  of  an  oval  figure,  and  in  a  manner  circumsc 
Hercynian  forest,  so  celebrated  amongst  the  antients. 
length,  exclusive  of  the  county  of  Glatz,  is  about  thirty- 
miles,  its  breadth  about  thirty-four,  and  its  circumferei 
hundred  such  miles.  Its  air  is  salubrious,  though,  by 
hortlurn  winds,  pretty  cold.  Tliesoil  produces  all  thin| 
the  support  of  human  life,  except  wine  and  oyl,  in  va: 
The  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  hops  here  are,  for  the  r 
ceeding  copious;  and  no  small  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  tin. 
iron,  mercury,  sulphur,  and  alum  comes  out  of  the  Bol 
tains.  Thv  rivers  and  standing;  waters  abound  with  fish,  tl 
wild  beasts,  and  game  of  various  kinds,  &c.  Gemslikew 
«orts,  as  amethysts,  emeralds,  topazes,  sapphires,  &c.  a 
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be  bowelf  of  the  earth  in  Bohemia.  Saffron  also  and  other  aromatic 
lerbi,  to  the  grvht  advantage  of  the  inhabitants,  arc  found  to  flourish 
leie. 

The  Emperor  Charles  the  Fourth  divided  BohemLi  into  twelve  circles, 
ir  ptoviDces.  These  were  the  circli^s  of  Caurzim,  Pilscn,  Lcitme- 
itS|  KoDigingratz,  Rakonitz,  Chrudim,  Prachin,  Slaney  or  Schlan, 
ftonulau  or  Buntzel,  Saatz,  Czaslau,  and  Bcchin.  To  which  King 
MHadislaiis  seems  to  have  added  those  of  Podbrd  and  Wltava.  In  the 
fwis  1569  and  1579%  Pnigue  was  rendered  independent  on  the  govern- 
OfS  of  the  circle  of  ('aurzim;  but  had  no  particular  district  assigned  it. 
Sooe  geographers  add  to  the  circles  or  provinces  abovementioned  the 
fibtricts  of  Elgraand  Klbogon,  and  the  county  ot'Glatz  ;  the  last  of  which 
hH|  for  a  long  time,  lieen  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  Silesia.  Our 
Mders  will  not  be  displeased  to  find  here  a  brirf  description  of  the 
■boiementioned  circles,  which  will  give  them  a  better  geographical  idea 
if  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia. 

Hk  circle  of  Caurzim,  so  denominated  from  its  principal  city,  is  said 
to  have  been  formerly  subject  to  its  own  dukes,  and  to  have  been  a 
Mnderablc  state.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Elbe,  on  the  east 
the  circle  of  Czaslau,  on  the  south  by  that  of  Bee  hi  n,  and  on  the 
Vtttby  that  of  Wltava.  This  fine  territory  abounds  with  salmon,  and 
vUi  woods,  out  of  which  vast  quantities  of  timber  are  carried  down  the 
IbUau  and  the  Sazawa  to  Prague.  'I1ie  city  of  Caurzim  is  supposed 
tokii-ebeen  built  by  Czech,  tlie  founder  of  tiie  Bohemian  nation,  soon 
■Aer  his  arrival  in  these  parts,  and  consequently  to  be  the  oldest  in 
Bohemia. 

The  circle  of  Konigingratz  is  larger  than  any  of  the  rest.  It  is  limited 
■I  the  north  by  theCi-rconosbian  mountains  and  the  great  Silesian  woods, 
•the  east  by  the  county  of  Glatz,  on  the  south  by  iho  circle  of  Chrudim, 
•don  the  west  by  that  of  Bnnztlau.  It  deducts  its  name  from  that 
if  its  principal  city  ;  and  abounds  with  fish,  venison,  and  ph(*asunts. 
Itisako  rttrkoned  to  produce  the  bc-st  horses  in  Bohemia. 

The  circle  of  Chrudim,  so  called  from  Clirudim  it.«  chief  city,  is 
tainated  on  the  north  by  the  last  circle,  on  the  cast  and  south  by 
^iinvia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  circle  of  Czaslau.    This  circle,  which 

*  Boot  of  the  largest,  is  said  to  abound  with  lish-ponds  and  standing 

more  than  any  of  the  others. 
The  circle  of  Czaslau,  which  assum*  s  its  name  from  the  city  of 
^^mbu,  is  surrounded  on  the  north  by  the  circle  of  Konitzingratz,  on 
^eait  by  that  of  Chrudim,  on  the  south  by  that  ui  Ik'chin  and 
lorivitt,  and  on  the  west  by  that  of  ('uuizini.    It  is  said  to  produce 

*  food  quantity  of  silver,  which  is  of  considerable  advantage  to  the 
fajperor. 

The  circle  of  &>chin  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  circles  of  Wltava 
'^Ciurzim,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Czaslau  and  Muraviu,  on  the  wi-s! 
vthit  of  I'rachin,  and  on  the  south  hy  Austria.  It  receivi-s  its  naniu 
^  Bechin,  the  capital  city,  about  tweUe  German  miles  fiom 

The  circle  of  Wltava,  so  called  from  the  Wltava  or  the  Moldau,  on 
^iiorth  and  east  is  contiguous  to  the  circle  of  Caurzim^  on  the  south 
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t  of  Caurzim,  on  the  west  that  of  Leit- 
M(l  Lusatio.    It  receives  its  name  from 
liiof  city  seated  in  it»  and  b  famous 
•  s.    It  is  one  of  the  largest  pro- 
wled by  the  Bobomians  Lokct, 
and  the  circle  of  Saatz.  Elbo- 

aine. 

no  called  from  Kgra,  its  principal 
V'oigtland,  the  circles  of  Saatz  and  Pilscn, 
The  county  of  Glatz,  as  already  observed, 
Dclonn^cd  to  Silesia. 
. aiding  this  division  of  the  provinces  of  Bohemia,  ob- 
.  more  accurate  Bohemian  and  Austrian  geographers,  the 
e  are  now  upon  is  generally  considered  at  present  as  divided 
dfe  following  circle:  Cnurzim,  Pilsen,  Leitmeritz,  Konig- 
akonitz,  Chrudim,  Prachin,  Huntzlau  or  Buntzel,  Btraun, 
rhin,  and  Czaslau.    These  geographers  make  the  district  of 
chlan  to  be  a  part  of  the  circle  of  Rakonitz,  and  the  provinces 
and  Wltava  to  compose  the  circle  of  Beraun.   The  district 
ecording  to  them,  belongs  to  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  that 

I  to  the  circle  of  Saatz.  And  let  this  suffice  for  a  general 
•I  description  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia. 

t  migration  of  the  Boii  from  Gallia  Comata  to  this  country,  a 
lepart  of  which  was  then  covered  with  the  Hercynian  Forest, 
conduct  of  Sigovesus,  nephew  to  their  King  Ambigatus,  hap* 
wording  to  Livy  ^,  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  about 
id  years  be&)rc  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  aera.  The 
poesessed  was  from  them  called  Boiohaem,  or  Boioheim,  i.  e. 
tation.  House,  or  Seat,  of  the  Boii ;  which  by  contraction 
>lieUD,  the  present  German  name.  This  is  countenanced  by 
,  who  calls  the  B«mi  a  great  nation,  and  places  them  near 
,  making  their  territories  to  extend  from  the  Hercynian  Forest 
labe;  and  by  Tacitus  when  he  fixes  the  Boii  at  the  Her- 
icst*  and  affirms,  that  the  name  of  the  region  they  inhabited 
i  in  his  time  Boiemus,  or  Boiem.  The  testimonies  of  Ptulemy 
M  receive  likewise  some  accession  of  strength  from  Strabo  ||,  to 
*  brther  satisfaction  on  this  bead,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  our 
id  inquisitive  readers. 

Aablc  that,  before  the  abovcmentioned  migration  of  the  Boii, 

II  colonies  of  the  Celtes  were  dispersed  over  this  tract.  But 
were,  or  how  they  came  there,  we  cannot  determine,  for  want 
fnt  hght  from  ancient  history,  which  supplies  us  \iith  no  par« 
all  relating  to  them. 

six*hundred  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  Boii  in  these 
Marcomanni,  a  people  of  Germany,  having  either  expelled 
d  the  former  inhabitants,  seated  themselves  here  according  to 

^  I,  Lib.  5.  V«ll.  Pattrc.  Lib.  U.  4  Ptol.  Oeo|r.  Uh.  U.  Cap.  H.  t  TmU.  d» 
u     I  tu«h  t  ipud  Clwtr.  ia  Gm,  A  atiq.  Lib.  lii.  Cap.  »^ 
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Tacitus  which  is  confirmed  by  Velleiut  f,  Rufus,  mnd  I 
It  likewise  seems  to  appear  from  Tacitus     that  the  Herman 


the  Marcomanni  did  not  keep  possession  of  Bohemia  so  looj 
predecessors  the  Boii.  That  nation,  together  with  several  othci 
OD  the  Elbe  and  the  Danube,  were  in  a  manner  swallowed  op 
by  an  inundation  of  the  Huns,  who  came  into  these  parts  from 
under  their  leader  Attila,  about  A.  D.  440,  insomuch  that  w 
mention  made  of  the  Marcomanni,  Quadi,  or  Hcrmunduriy 
writer  after  that  period.  Perhaps  these  nations,  in  order  to  i 
fury  and  barbarity  of  the  Huns,  took  refuge  in  Noricum,  m 
neighbouring  countries,  and  left  the  region,  called  Boha 
manner  destitute  of  people;  which,  if  it  be  allowed,  will  ao 
Czech's  finding  this  tract,  upon  his  arrival  here,  almost  dc« 
uninhabited.  He  was  a  Sclavonian,  born  in  Illy  ricum,  or,  as 
denominated,  Croatia ;  and,  either  through  dislike  of  his  own 
or  by  reason  of  a  murther  he  had  committed,  or  for  some  otbi 
came  into  these  parts  at  the  head  of  a  vast  colony  of  Sclato 
company  with  his  brother  Loch.  Cicch  settled  in  Bohemia,  ; 
in  Poland.  Some  writers  however  maintain,  that  Csech  cami 
from  Sarmatia,  the  original  country  of  the  Sclavoniaas,  aftc 
traversed  the  territories  of  the  Getae  and  Daci,  into  Bohei 
with^  Hagecius,  Dubracius,  ^neas  Sylvius,  and  many  othe 
are  inclined  to  embrace  the  former  opinion.  With  regard  to  tl 
this  migration,  authors  are  not  agreed;  Jt  some  placing  it  i 
278,  407, 451,  454,  457,  496, 550;  and  others  A.  D.  583,  6 
639,  644,  &c.  But,  from  Procopius,  and  Paulus  DiaconuaH 
probable,  that  Czech  entered  Bohemia,  some  time  between 
548  and  595.  According  to  Ptolemy,  Tacitus,  Ammianus  Ma 
and  others,  the  Vendi  or  Venedi,  a  tribe  of  Sclavonians,  adva 
Bohemia,  long  before  the  time  of  §^  Czech ;  which  probably 
that  leader  to  settle  in  the  same  country.  Be  that  as  it  will, 
have  behaved  himself  extremely  well  amongst  the  people  be  c 
hither;  since  they  dropped  their  anticnt  name,  and  stiled  ti 
Czechitcs  or  Czechians,  which  is  the  appellation  the  Bohenn 
amongst  themselves,  even  at  this  day. 

Czech,  the  first  Duke  of  Bohemia,  was  an  idolater,  as  wi 
successors  to  the  year  864.  Radislaus,  King  of  Moravia,  tb 
Borzivoius,  Duke  of  Bohemia,  to  Welehrad,  in  order  to  draw 
a  confederacy  against  Lewis,  King  of  Germany.  He  there  me 
Cyril,  and  St.  Methodius,  who  converted  him  to  the  Chriti 
This  established  the  Christian  religion  in  Bohemia,  where  it 
before,  but  faintly  introduced.  Wenceslaus,  Borsivoius'i 
lived  so  holy  a  life,  that,  after  his  death,  he  was  honoured  wit 

•  Tacit,  obi  sup.  i  Vel.  Paterc.  Lib.  ii.  t  Ituf.  in  Epit.  r,  Strab.  Lib.  iriL 
rap.  **  Hmgec  Chron.  Jlohrnx  nd  Ann.  6M.  DnbrnT.  Hist.  Bohm.  Lib.  1.  J 
Bohem.  Gett.  Cap.  xiii.  H  Piasecint,  Codicillos,  Welralavinas,  VapoTias,  RcanM 
a  Sadetis,  Spandenberg.  Car.  Cuthen.  Chyhneus,  Ike.  U  Rbenao.  Rer.  Gcr.  Not-aot  i 
JMiscel.  Bob«m.  Dec.  I.  Lib.  ii.  Cap.  9.  Velser.  Haeec.  ad  Ann.  644.  Calvis.  Ste. 
da  BelL  Oath.  Lib.  vtil.  PaaL  Diae.  de  Oest.  Longobard,  Lib.  ni»  Cmp.  4.  H  Bi 
Boh.  Dec. I.  Lib.  ii.  Cap.  6.  Dubnv.  IIi»C  Bohcn.  Lib.  i. 
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irf  St  WcnccslauSy  and  is  at  this  day  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  principal 
^hemian  taints.  He  wus  declared  the  first  King  of  Boiiemia,  by  the 
Emperor  Henry  the  Fowler,  in  935,  und  was  inhumanely  murdered  by 
bii  brother  iiolc&laus,  in  938.  The  title  of  King  did  not  however 
tecmd  to  his  successors.  But  Wratislaus  the  Second  received  that 
title  and  the  royal  diadem  fmm  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Fourth  in  1086, 
ind  was  crowned  by  Jaromir,  Bishop  of  Prague,  assisted  by  the  Arch- 
bnbop  of  Triers,  and  Benno,  Bishop  of  Misnia.  In  the  year  ll6f, 
the  Elmperor  Frederic  the  First  declared  Duke  Wladislaus  the  Second 
King  of  Bohemia;  but  his  successors  were  not  adorned  with  that  title 
till  I206,  when  the  Emperor  Frederic  the  Second  not  only  conferred  it 
apon  Przemislaus,  but  likewise  extended  it  to  all  his  successors.  The 
crevn  was  however  elective,  at  least  forsome  time,  since  after  theassassin- 
Uionof  WVncehiaus  the  Third,  the  last  of  the  Przemislaean  family,  ia 
1306,  the  liohemian  nobility  eU^cted  Rudolph,  Archduke  of  Austria, 
nolo  the  Emperor  Albert  the  First,  King  of  Bohemia,  in  opposition  to 
Henry,  Duke  of  Carinthia,  who  was  the  other  candidate  for  that  crown. 
The  throne  whs  afterwards  filled  by  princes  of  several  families  till  the 
ynr  i527,  when  Ferdinand  the  First,  Archduke  of  Austria,  ascended 
k;  and  since  that  time  Bohemia  has  made  up  part  of  the  hereditary 
^Minions  of  the  august  House  of  Austria. 

Wc  must  not  omit  observing  here,  that  the  crown  of  Bohemia  is  rcn- 
facdmore  illustrious  by  the  electoral  dignity  added  to  it,  as  well  as  the 
flioeof  chief  cup-bearer  of  the  empire.  This  appears  from  the  Golden 
Ml  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fourth,  which  greatly  distinguishes 
Ike  prince  that  wears  it,  and  confers  several  singular  prerogatives  upon 
Ub«  The  principal  of  which  are,  that  he  shall  always  sit  an  the  right 
hud  of  the  Emperor,  or  the  King  of  the  Romans,  whenever  either  of 
then  appears  at  the  head  of  the  Imperial  court,  or  the  diet  of  the 
capin-,  immediately  after  the  Arch bibhop  of  Mentz,  or  Cologn;  and 
tkit,  at  the  election  of  an  Emperor,  the  elector  of  Mentz  shall  call  his 
tole  as  soon  as  the  electors  of  Triers  and  C(»logn  have  given  theirs,  as 
bcbg  the  first  of  the  laic  electors.  The  King  of  Bohemia  may,  as  chief 
cap  bearer  of  the  empire,  if  he  pleases,  claim  the  privilege  of  first 
pving  the  cup  to  the  Empen)r,  or  the  King  of  the  Komans ;  though  he. 
iifay  no  roi'ans  obliged  to  do  this.  In  all  processions,  the  King  of 
Bobrmia  is  also,  by  the  Golden  Bull,  to  be  preceded  by  none,  but  the 
Knperur  and  the  King  of  the  Komans. 

The  weaihrr  was  excessively  cold  whilst  wc  werc^  at  Prague  ;  though 
■iUerin  this  climate  might  then  havebmi  expected,  the  spring  being 
Flatty  far  advanced.  All  the  time  we  staid  upon  Mount  Petrzin,  and 
^  hill  or  trai  l  called  Radtschin,  fn>m  whence  we  had  u  noble  view  of 
*^CHy  of  Prague,  we  found  the  air  extremely  shar]).  The  same  night 
**4wan  Italian  opera,  which  continued  till  near  twelve  o'clock;  but 
1^  seines  were  nothing  mar  so  fine  and  niagnilicent  as  tlittse  exhibited 
IB  Italy.  The  author  of  this  narrative  w  as  so  atl'ected  by  tlie  cold  weather 
that  he  was  confmed  to  his  bt*d  a  day  or  twu  by  a  rheumatic 
^iiordcr,  and  could  scarce  get  into  the  chaise,  when  wc  set  out  for 
^ony.    In  fine,  Bohemia  has  a  bhurp  and  piercing  air,  its  atmosphere 
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being  loaded  with  cold  moist  vapours,  and  does  not  at  all  agree  frith 
many  foreigners,  especially  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

As  Bohemia  is  a  very  fertile  country,  it  is  no  wonder  that  there 
should  be  so  vast  a  supply  of  all  kinds  of  provisions  continually  brought 
into  Prague,  and  that  the  market  there  should  be  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  plentiful  in  the  world.    V'cnison,  fowl,  both  wild  and  tame,  fish, 
and  all  kinds  of  butchers  meat  are  vi-ry  cheap,  though  not  near  so  cheap 
as  in  Hungary.    Amongst  the  vast  variety  of  provisions,  with  which 
the  citizens  of  Prague  are  constantly  furnished,  the  thighs  of  frogs,  at  « 
certain  seasons  of  the  yi*ar,  find  a  place.    They  are  then  brought  in  \'ery-^ 
large  jars,  and  seldom  fail,  as  we  are  informed,  of  being  soon  bought 
up.   Though  it  has  been  already  hinted,  that  wine  is  not  so  common  ii^ 
Bohemia  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Germany,  yol  we  ought  to  obsenre^ 
that  this  liquor  is  far  fn)m  being  scarce  here.    But,  in  its  fine  qualities^ 
it  does  not  come  up  to  the  Austrian  wine,  much  less  to  that  of  Hun^ 
gaiy. 

Our  guide  informed  us,  that  some  of  the  IVihemian  nobility  were 
immensely  rich,  and  had  very  overgrown  estates.  He  said,  that  die 
Prince  de  Lichtenstein  had  five  hundred-thousand  florins  per  ann.  the 
Count  de  Czcrnin  three  hundred-thousand,  the  Prince  de  Schwartzn- 
burg  five  hundred-thousand,  the  Count  de  Gallas  thn*e-hundred  thou- 
sand, and  the  Count  de  Czernin's younger  brother  two-hundred  thoiiband. 
Several  heads  of  noble  families,  according  to  him,  are  proprietors  of 
tracts  of  land  six  or  seven  German  miles  in  extent.  In  the  Little  Town, 
if  he  may  be  depended  upon,  they  generally  speak  High  Dutch;  butm 
the  Old  and  New  Towns  chiefly  Bohemian.  The  extensive  languagr, 
of  which  the  Bohemian,  Polish,  and  Moravian  are  dialects,  is  calkd 
Ratz.  'Tis  the  old  Sclavonian,  and  is  at  present  spoken  in  a  good  pBit 
of  Hungary,  Sclavonia,  Croatia,  Ratzia,  S(?r\  ia,  Dal  mat  ia,  Caroioli, 
&c.  The  Poles  and  Moravians,  as  is  said,  understand  the  Bohemian 
perfectly  well;  but  the  latter,  we  ai-c  assured,  do  not  so  well  undO' 
stand  the  former.  Nay  the  Moravian  dialect,  if  any  dependence  may  be 
had  upon  the  same  authority,  ditlers  very  considerably  from  those  vaei 
both  in  Poland  and  Bohemia.  The  Jews  here  have  long  beards,  weir 
ruffs,  hats  covered  with  coloured  silk,  and  have  some  other  peculiaritiei 
in  their  habit,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  inhabitantft 
Not  only  the  students  but  the  citizens  of  Prague  have  a  great  aversion  to 
them.  They  are  entirely  addicted  to  trade,  and  deal  chiefly  in  the 
jewels  which  are  the  produce  of  this  country.  As  they  bring  a  ^ood 
deal  of  cash  into  the  £mperor*s  coffers,  they  have,  for  a  long  tim^ 
been  protected,  and  even  encouraged,  by  the  House  of  Austria. 

Though  the  greatest  part  of  the  Bohemians  are  Roman-Catholics,  and 
even  bigots,  yet  there  are  many  secret  protestants  amongst  them.  Nay, 
wc  were  told  that  many  Hussites  might  still  be  found  here,  who  have 
the  Hussite  liturgy  and  confession  of  faith.  But,  as  this  intelligence 
came  from  Roman  Catholics,  who  are  seldom  disposed  to  give  a  true 
representation  of  the  principl(»s  of  those  they  difter  from,  perhaps  these 
A  catholics,  as  their  adversaries  sonietimt^s  aflect  to  call  theni,  when 
discoursing  with  protestants,  arc  all  of  them  either  Lutherans  or  Re* 
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formed.  Be  that  as  it  will,  wc  saw  none  of  them,  and  therefore  can 
say  nothing,  of  our  own  knowledge,  concei*ning  them. 

Beton;  we  conclude  our  impi*rft*ct  description  of  the  city  of  Prague, 
it  will  be  pnipiT  to  inform  our  readers,  thut  many  of  the  particulars  it 
contains  were  related  to  us  by  our  guide,  and  therefore  depend  intirely 
on  his  authority.    However,  as  he  seemed  to  us  an  honest  roan,  and 
could  have  no  end  to  serve  in  imposing  upon  us,  wc  ourselves  arc  very 
well  satisfied  as  to  the  truth  of  them.    Tis  true,  he  seemed  not  a  little 
inclined  to  biizotry ;  but,  as  the  abovementioned  particulars  bear  no 
relation  to  religion,  this  will  not  in  the  least  affect  their  credibility. 
Bettdes,  as  be  talked  and  understood  Latin  tolerably  well,  had  a  good 
share  of  common  sense,  was  versed  in  the  history  of  Bohemia,  appeared 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  every  thing  in  this  city,  and  was  even  a 
aatiTeof  it,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  his  veracity  on  this  occasion. 
Anmngst  the  fine  monuments  in  the  church  of  St.  Vite,  may  be 
mknnrd  that  of  Count  Schlik,  erected  in  theyear  1723.    At  the  tombof 
St.  John  Nepomucene  hen*,  on  which  is  this  inscription,  Diws  Joanna 
Ntfonmcenuif  Cananicus  hujus  EccUsia^  ct  Rcgina  Joanna  Confessarius^ 
tbftc  are  generally  an  infinite  number  of  people  performing  their  devo- 
tioM.  In  this  church  there  is  a  Madona  with  two  Jesus's,  one  in  each 
tnn,  which  we  rememU'r  not  elsewhere  to  have  met  with;  as  likewise 
ft  my  good  head  of  our  Saviour.    We  were  told,  that  the  number  of 
dutfcho  in  this  city  amounts  to  an  hundred  and  seven.    All,  or,  at 
kkt,  the  greatest  part  of  the  rich  furniture  of  the  Imperial  palace  here 
k»  been  n*moved  to  Vienna,  if  our  guide  deserve  any  credit.  That 
JWer,  inhabited  by  the  Jews,  goes  under  the  name  of  the  Jews  Town. 
Knee  de  Lichtenstein,  besidc*s  his  palaces  in  Vienna  and  Prague, 
•Iwdy  mentioned,  has  a  noble  country  seat  at  Crumau  in  Moravia, 
•here  he  frequently  r(*sidcs.    It  stands  in  the  circle  of  Znuim,  and  has 
ft  «fry  considerable  tract  of  land  appertaining  to  it.    As  the  author  of 
ntrrative  conversi'd  with  our  guide  altogt'lher  in  I^tin,  he  s'.ime- 
tinn  found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  express  the  modern  terms  made  use  of 
^tbe  Bohemian  in  ourlanguagi*;  especially,  as  these  related  to  customs, 
liffices,  places,  &c.  to  which  we  have  nothing  in  England  that 
lotifriy  corresponds.    An  inaccurate  expression,  therefoR',  or  such  a 
Undoes  nut  clearly  enough  exhibit  the  idea  it  is  intended  to  convey, 
iftijnowand  tht-n  possibly  occur;  though  wc  hopr,  these  will  prove 
*^  nre,  that  they  will  be  easily  pardoned  by  all  our  candid  and 
■'^uous  readers. 
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To  the  Readers  of  the  Harlcian  Miscellany. 
Gentlemen, 

Being  obliged,  by  necessary  business,  to  reside,  a  great  pai 
summer,  in  a  village,  above  an  hundred  miles  from  Oxfor 
all  my  books  and  papen>  have  for  many  years  been  deposited^ 
it  absolutely  impossible  to  attempt  preparing  for  the  press  di 
ing  sections,  before  the  beginning  of  September.  Neither 
severe  cold  and  feverish  indisposition,  under  which  I  have 
since  the  middle  of  October,  with  little  intermission,  pem 
put  the  finishing  hand  to  them  before  the  b^inning  of  thi 
However,  this  delay  will  be  abundantly  compensated  by  tk 
situation  of  a&irs  in  those  parts  of  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and 
burg  here  described ;  which  renders  the  publication  oif  this  d< 
much  more  seasonable  and  a  propos  now,  than  it  would  1 
in  May,  June,  or  July.  As  many  of  you  have  expresie 
desire  of  seeing  the  conclusion  of  The  Travels,  &c.  and  warn 
of  note  have  already  had  recourse  to  that  part  of  this  piecft 
year  ago  published,  I  thought  it  proper  to  communicate  to 
the  publick  the  reasons  why  the  remainder  could  not  soone 
light  These,  it  is  hoped,  will  have  their  due  weight^  a 
satisfactory  to  you ;  and  consequently  clear  Mr.  Osborne,  as 
they  ought,  from  the  imputation  of  having,  with  sinister  y 
tarded  the  publication  of  it.  I  am*,  with  great  respect^  Geotk 

Your  most  faithful,  and 

Oxford^  Dec.  5,  1745.  Most  obedient,  humble  ser? 

THE  AUTHOl 


SECT.  VI. 

A  Journey  from  Prague  to  Dresden,  the  metropolis  of  the  lit 
of  Saxony. 

ABOUT  two  hours  and  a  half  after  our  departure  from  Pn 
came  to  Tursko,  or,  as  Vidari  calls  it,  Tursklo,  a  smal 
with  a  church,  between  two  and  three  German  miles  from  Praj 
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irtof  this  road  was  mountainous  and  bad.  Tehnitz,  Podhaba, 
other  small  places  stand  between  the  extremities  of  this  post, 
m  bank  of  the  Moldau,  corresponding  with  it,  is,  for  the 
f  mountainous.  At  Podhaba,  not  far  from  the  Moldau,  near 
mile  north  of  Prague,  wc  passed  a  rivulet,  which  is  a  small 
the  Moldau.  As  Tursko  is  a  place  of  little  note,  we  did. not 
much  abo?e  half  an  hour.  This  village  is  in  tiie  circle  of 
,  though  upon  the  borders  of  that  of  Caurzim. 
Kt  place  we  stopped  at,  in  order  to  take  fresh  horses,  was  called 


fertile  and  pleasant.  Welwam  is  a  small  walled  town  of 
in  the  circle  of  Rakonitz,  about  two  German  miles  north-west 
.  It  is  seated  on  a  rivulet  that  discharges  itself  into  the  Moldao, 
lis  principally  of  one  street.  The  houses,  of  which  it  is  cora- 
ide  a  tolerable  good  appearance,  and  the  inhabitants  seemed 
neat.  We  observed  some  ponds,  or  standing  waters,  between 
id  Welwam,  such  as  those  formerly  mentioned.  The  villages 
through  this  post  were  Minitz  and  Mikowitz.  Minitz  stands 
bank  of  a  rivulet,  but  is  a  small  and  obscure  place.  Mikowitz 
It  a  small  distance  from  the  opposite  bank,  and  has  a  castle; 
lier  respects,  it  is  very  inconsiderable, 
llowing  post,  which  is  a  fine  verdant  plain,  ends  at  Budio, 
)r  Budyn.  Budin  is  a  little  walled  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
lakonitz,  two  long  German  miles  north-west  of  Welwam,  and 
nseof  that  town.  It  is  not  far  from  the  southern  bank  of  the 
I,  upon  the  confines  of  the  circle  of  Leitmeritz.  The  country, 
Badin  stands,  abounds  with  corn,  as  the  postiglioni  informed 
indeed  this  sufficiently  appears  from  the  present  face  of  it. 
ripal,  it  not  only  villages  that  occurred  this  post,  were  Czemo- 
Martinowitz ;  the  first  of  which  is  situate  upon  a  rivulet  that 
self  into  the  Moldau,  and  the  other  a  little  to  the  south  of  one 
be  deemed  a  small  branch  of  the  Egra.  The  road  was  good, 
ost  something  longer  than  the  preceding. 
Budin,  we  advanced  to  Lowositz,  or,  as  some  call  it,  Labasitz, 
German  miles  north-west  of  Budin.  Lowositz  is  a  pretty  town 
lia,  in  the  circle  of  Leitmeritz,  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
*his  post  is  good  road,  and  a  fine  open  country,  throughout. 
!  two  villages  between  Budin  and  Lowositz,  called  Brzesanand 
;  of  which  the  former  stands  about  a  quarter  of  a  German  mile 
(in,  and  the  latter  in  the  post-road,  at  almost  an  equal  distance 
.wn  and  Lowositz.  We  passed  the  Eger,  or  Egra,  one  of  the 
rivers  of  Bohemia,  this  post.  This  river  runs  between  Budin 
sttz,  which  stands  upon  the  banks  of  it.    Wc  did  not  stay  above 

Htigliimi  next  conducted  us  to  Aussig,  a  post  and  a  half,  or 
man  miles,  north  of  Lowositz.  Aussig,  in  Latin  Austa,  or, 
rus  will  have  it,  Austia,  is  a  considerable  city  of  Bohemia, 
Elbe,  in  the  circle  of  Leitmeritz,  with  a  castle  of  pretty  great  anti- 
Iccording  to  JEncta  Sylvius,  the  Emperor  Sigismuud  gave  it  to 
[ima  of  Miiiiia  aud  the  Dukes  of  Saxony,  to  be  defended  by 
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thein  as  a  froutier.    It  was  besieged  by  Ziska,  who  was  repulsed  wit.  I 
great  loss,  in  an  assault  he  made  upon  it;  notwithstanding  which,  K^. 
continued  the  siege,  and  defeated  an  array  of  a  hundred- thousand  me^ 
raised  by  the  Klector  Frederic,  in  Franconia,  Thuringia,  Saxirn^ 
Misnia,  Voigtland,  and  Lusatia.    After  which,  it  immediately  siax*' 
rendered  to  him.    The  Austrian  and  Bohemian  writers  affirm,  tli^i 
halberds  were  first  used  in  this  engagement  by  the  Gerniars;  and  « 
crooked  instrument,  then  of  a  new  invention,  by  the  Bohemian  in&ntiy^ 
to  strip  the  enemy's  cavalry  of  iheir  horse-harness  and  accoutremeaCi, 
After  this  blow,  Aussig  remained  three  years  in  a  ruinous  condition; 
but  then  revived,  and  was  ranked  amongst  the  royal  cities  of  Bobenk. 
It  was  almost  intirely  laid  in  ashes,  in  the  year  1538.    The  Saxooi 
made  themselves  masters  of  it,  in  1031,  as  did  the  Swedes,  in  1639. 
The  antient  monastery  of  the  Pra^dicants  here  was  destroyed  by  die 
Hussites,  but  in  the  room  of  it  was  substituted  another,  within  the 
walls,  dedicated  to  St.  Adalbertus,  in  161-8.    At  present,  it  seems  to  be 
no  very  considerable  town,  though  the  market-place  is  a  tolerable  goal 
square,  and  the  town-house  new,  and  built  upon  pilastexB.  Here«e 
lay  all  night,  but  the  accommodations  we  met  with  were  very  indifimt, 
and  the  bill  handed  to  us  in  the  morning  pretty  extravagant.   The  poih 
house  was  the  inn  we  put  up  at,  as  do  most  other  English  gentlemen  flbo 
come  this  way.    We  passed  by  Czernusek,  Kwalen,  and  some  other 
small  villages  upon  the  Elbe,  before  our  arrival  at  Aussig.    There  iia 
pretty  high  and  extensive  hill,  a  little  to  the  left,  at  a  small  distnce 
from  Lowosirz ;  and  another  on  the  same  side,  about  a  German  nie 
nearer  Aussig.  The  greatest  part  of  this  post,  wc  rode  along  the  western 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  found  the  road  there,  in  some  parts,  mountiiii- 
ous  and  bad;  besides  which,  nothing  remarkable  occurred.  \ 

Peterswalda,  Poterswald,  or,  as  some  called  it,  Veidcrswalda,  ta^ 
minates  the  following  post,  which  is  a  pretty  long  one,  being  near  three 
German  miles.  As  the  road  here  is,  for  the  most  part,  mountainom 
and  bad,  we  were  above  four  hours  upon  it.  Peterswalda  is  a  smill 
inconsidei  able  place,  upon  the  borders  of  Saxony,  and  the  last  village  ii 
Bohemia.  It  stands  in  the  circle  of  Leitmeritz,  on  the  post  road  to 
Dresden.  Here  is  a  defile,  which  it  is  pretty  difficult  for  a  body  of 
troops  to  pass.  Not  far  from  Aussig,  on  the  left-hand  of  the  post-iwli 
there  is  a  village  up(m  a  hill,  the  name  of  which  we  did  not  learn.  We 
were  very  hungry,  when  we  came  to  Peterswalda;  but  could  meet  witk 
nothing  there,  except  a  few  eggs  and  a  little  small  white  wine,  vhick  ^ 
scarce  disserved  that  name.  The  people  here  were  clean  and  neat,  and 
some  of  them  tulked  Latin,  though  they  appeared  extremely  poor.  We 
must  not  omit  observing,  that  the  air,  through  the  two  last  posti,  «« 
very  cold  and  piercing,  and  the  hills  or  mountains  in  that  tract  cofend 
with  snow. 

Soon  after  we  left  Peterswalda,  we  entered  the  Marquisate  of  Misma, 
and  the  Electorate  of  Saxony.  The  first  village  wc  passed  through  in 
this  electorate  was  called  Hellendorf;  and  this  seemed  to  be  but  a  poor 
inconsiderable  place.  From  thence  we  advanced  to  Gishubel,  of 
Gishibel,  which  is  a  town  that  made  a  better  appearance.  Schist,  or 
Zichst,  a  village  only  remarkable  for  being  on  the  posc-road|  receivtdui 
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next  This  is  something  above  two  German  miles  north  of  Petcrswalda, 
mxnd  supplied  us  with  fresh  post-horses  for  Dresden.    We  must  here 
rentrky  that,  from  Schist,  travellers  pay  a  florin  a  horse,  for  every  post 
chrough  the  empire,  and  that  sixteen  grosse  only  in  Saxony  go  to  a 
florin.   The  Imperial  postilions  have  strings  over  their  right  shoulders, 
striped  with  yellow  and  black,  and  a  horn  at  the  bottom ;  whereas  those 
of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  use  strings  striped  with  yellow  and  blue.  la 
hereditary  dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria,  three  Karantani  make 
igCQS^  and  twenty  grosse  a  florin;  but,  in  Saxony,  a  florin  consists  of 
lixtcen  grosse,  and  a  gross  of  four  Karantani.    In  the  territories  of  the 
Empmr,  an  Ungar,  or  Hungar,  is  composed  of  four  Austrian  florins 
ud  three  grosse;  but,  in  Saxony,  an  ungar  goes  for  four  Saxon  florins 
ud  two  grosse.    After  a  short  stay  at  Sehist,  we  resumed  our  march  for 
Dmden,  by  the  route  of  Pirna. 

Pima  is  a  large  town,  containing  four  or  flvc>hundred  houses  upon 
Ihe  Elbe,  about  half  a  German  mile  north  of  Sehist.  Here  is  a  fine 
bridge  over  the  Elbe,  which  is  an  ornament  and  advantage  to  the  place« 
Between  this  place  and  Dresden,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  Elbe,  is 
■  village  called  Leuben.  Thib  last  post,  from  Sehist  to  Dn^den,  may 
be  considered  as  three  German  miles.  The  road  is,  for  the  most  part, 
IPOd,  but  the  latter  part  of  it  indiflerent.  At  half  a  German  mile's 
diumce  from  Dresden,  a  traveller  has  a  good  prospect  of  the  town. 
The  King  of  Polandsoflicers  were  very  civil  and  obliging,  and  examinL^I 
oir  bagf^ge  with  great  lenity.  The  catalogue  of  posts  between  Prague 
iad  DrL-sden  stands  thus : 

From  Prague  toTunko,  two  German  miles  and  a  half. 

From  Turbko  to  Welwarn,  two  German  miles. 

From  Wi'l warn  to  Dudin,  twu  C'erman  mill's. 

From  Budin  to  Lowositz,  or  Labasitz,  two  German  miles. 

From  I  owo^itz  to  Aussig,  tlin'C  German  milt  s. 

From  Ausbij^to  PftcrbUiilda,  two  German  miles  and  a  half. 

From  Peterswalda  tt>  Sehist,  or  Zi«'hbt,  two  (iermau  miles. 

From  Sehist  to  Dn-sden,  ihnv  Gorman  miles. 

Total  eight  posts,  nineteen  German  mih-s. 

Dmden,  in  Ijitin  Dresda,  is  a  lair,  large,  and  strong  city,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  the  metropolis  of  the  Marquisate  of  Misiiia,  and  the 
leat  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  It  is  about  nim'Ceen  (ierman,  orseventy- 
lix  English  miles,  north-webt,  or  rather  h1.  north  ot' Prague,  in  51  deg. 
8min.  north  lat.  and  13  de^.  40  min.  ea^^t  of  L/)ndun.  It  cimsists  of  two 
parts,  called  the  Old  Town,  and  the  New  Town,  wliieh  stand  on  the 
opposite  Banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  are  joined  together  by  a  tine  ^tone  bridge 
supported  by  st'venieen  arches.  Thougii  it  seems  to  be  well  fortified, 
after  the  modern  way,  yet  many  people  duubt,  whether  it  would  be 
•ble  to  make  a  defence,  if  attacked  by  a  powerful  and  wi-ll-disciplined 
army.  Ue  that  as  it  will,  this  whole  electorate  found  itself  obi iized  to 
submit,  without  makini;  any  rtsislance,  to  the  victmious  arms  of  Charles 
the  twelfth.  King  of  Sweih-n,  in  170(>.  The  streets  o(  Drrsdm  arc 
•idc  and  clean,  and  the  iuliabitants  extremely  uc»t.    The  New  City,  in 
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which  is  the  clcctoial  palace,  is  much  stronger,  being  fortified,  and 
more  bi'auliful  than  the  Old  Town,  or  Alt  Dresden,  as  it  is  termed  by 
the  natives.     As  this  city  was  formerly  denominated  Dresen,  lome 
imaoine,  that  it  derived  its  name  from  three  lakes  (in  High  Dutch,  vtm 
den  dreyen  Seen)  at  a  small  distance  from  it;  but  this  etymon  must  be 
allowed  to  be  a  little  precarious.    Ik  that  as  it  will,  Dresden  is,  un- 
doubtedly, a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  an  exceeding  fine  - 
town.    The  houM-s  appeared  so  neat  and  clean,  that  the  generality  o£3 
them  seemed  to  be  new.    Kvery  evening,  upon  the  approach  of  the  dusk^ 
most  of  the  houses  have  a  candle  or  lamp  lighted  over  their  doors;  wbicl^r 
renders  it  easy  to  walk  in  the  streets  all  nipht,  prevents  many  disordei^— 
that  might  otherwise  happen,  makes  the  city  appear  illuminate^ 
throughout,  and  consequently  enables  it  to  exhibit  as  fine  a  noctunu^ 
appearance,  as  any  city  in  Europe. 

The  Saxons  are  all  Lutherans,  and  so  strict  and  rigid,  that  the  Romi^^ 
Catholick  religion,  though  the  religion  of  the  court,  is  scarcely  tolerate^ 
amongst  them ;  the  people  of  that  pe»uasion  having  no  place  of  worsh  ip 
to  resort  to,  but  the  King  of  Poland*s  chapel,  in  Dresden,  and  that  <Sf 
the  castle  of  Pleissenburg,  at  Leipsick.    Near  the  market-place,  whicb 
is  large  and  spacious,  and  serves  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  who  are 
frequently  exercised  there,  for  a  parade,  a  fine  new  Lutheran  church  it 
erecting,  which  has  been  along  time  in  building,  and  is  not  yetfioished 
The  principal  church  here  is  fair  and  beautiful,  and  the  others  suffi- 
ciently neat.   We  did  not  however  observe  many  pictures,  or  internal 
decorations  of  that  kind,  in  them ;  the  Lutherans  not  being  so  fond  of 
such  ornaments  for  churches,  as  the  Roman  Catholicks  are.  The  Romu 
Catholick  religion  seems  to  be  fixed  in  the  electoral  family,  by  thcUDioD 
of  that  family  with  the  house  of  Austria. 

We  were  several  times  at  court,  whilst  at  Dresden,  and  found  it 
brilliant  and  shining  enough.  The  Knig  of  Poland,  Elector  of  SaxoDj, 
was  returned  hither,  some  time  before  our  arrival  from  Cracow,  iwi 
that  in  so  great  a  hurry,  that  his  subjects  here,  as  well  as  his  friends  at 
V'^ienna,  and  the  Imperial  court,  were  exceedingly  alarmed  at  it,  or  it 
least  appeared  so  to  be.  The  Queen  of  Poland,  the  Emperor  Joseph's 
daughter,  is  a  little  woman,  has  a  red  face,  the  Austrian  lip,  a  pretty 
large  mouth,  and  none  of  the  finest  features;  so  that  she  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  a  beauty.  However,  she  has  a  piercing  eye,  and,  by 
reason  of  her  good  (jualilies,  thouij;h  oifa  different  persuasion,  isbelo?ed 
by  the  Saxons.  The  King  is  a  tall  lusty  man,  pretty  corpulent,  and  of  a  poitly 
and  maj(^tick  countenance.  He  has  a  fiorid  luok,  and  is  about  thirty-eight 
years  of  age;  hesei'med  to  be  very  atfablc  and  gracious,  even  tosoneof 
the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  who  were  admitted  to  kiss  his  hand;  and,  to 
speak  the  truth,  he  is  generally  esteemed  as  a  prince  of  a  very  humine 
and  benevolent  disposition.  1  had  seen  the  King's  picture  at  Rome,  in 
Cardinal  Albani  s  palace,  which  being  extremely  like  his  Majesty,  I 
knew  him  at  first  sight.  He  was  dressed  in  red  cloath,  covered  with 
lace,  and  the  Queen  in  black  velvet.  We  saw  the  whole  royal  tnd 
electoral  family  performing  their  devotions  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  the 
palace,  where  they  appeared  very  devout.  This  chapel  seemed  tobi»e 
v^ry  few  internal  ornaments  and  decorations,  which  is  agreeable  enough 
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Co  the  tutc  and  genius  of  the  Saxons,  and  which  consequently  demon- 
strates  the  King  of  Poland  to  be  a  wise  prince.  The  palace  is  large,  but, 
in  our  opinion,  neither  grand  nor  elegant.  However,  the  court  is  very 
polite,  and  the  King  gives  all  strangers  of  distinction  here  a  very  gracious 
rtrception. 

In  thU  palace,  however,  there  arc  many  fine  apartments;  but  the 
moit  splendid  part  of  it,  if  we  regard  the  furniture  it  contains,  is  the 
gmllcry,  wich  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  Dresden.    This  furni- 
ture consists  of  antique  busts,  vessi'ls,  pictures,  and  other  curiosities. 
Tlic  ball  is  noble  and  spacious,  and  adorned  with  many  draughts  of 
cities,  &c.  which  have  been  more  than  once  taken  notice  of  by  travellers. 
There  are  likewise  here  several  chambers  full  of  rarities  and  treasure, 
not  in  many  places  to  be  parallelled.    These  consist  of  images,  and 
carious  devices  cut  in  ivory;  a  vast  quantity  of  plate,  and  vessels 
•(domed  with  granates,  amethysts,  topazi*s,  emeralds,  &c.  a  great  variety 
of  Sixon  porcellane,  most  bi>autiful  to  behold,  and  rich  snuff-boxes  set 
widi  Hems  and  precious  stones  of  various  kinds,  &c.   Some  of  the 
room,  where  these  arc  deposited,  seem,  if  one  may  use  the  term,  to  be 
waioicottcd  with  a  surperfine  large  glass ;  and  one  of  them  has  three  or 
fourghus  pilasters  in  it,  which  make  a  very  beautiful  and  grand  appcar- 
uop.  Amongst  other  curiosities  in  these  chambers,  we  saw  two  ex- 
ceeding feirge  onyxes,  of  an  oval  figure,  extremely  beautiful,  which, 
according  to  the  person  who  attended  us,  cost  the  elector  several  thou- 
■ad  florins.    We  likewise  met  here  with  swords,  scimitars,  watches, 
A^c.  actorned  with  diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies,  opals,  sapphires,  topazes, 
Mother  kinds  of  pa'cioub  stomas;  as  also  with  a  vast  number  of  diap 
■Mod  buttons  for  coats,  waistcoiits,  breeches,  &c.  and  several  rubies, 
^tilds,  sapphires,  \c.ofaii  uncommon  size ;  so  that,  with  regard  to 
bis  perMinal  estate,  the  Liector  of  Saxony  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
t^c  richnt  princes  in  Chrislcndom.    In  one  of  these  chambers,  is  a  piece 
nfthi' great  Mogul,  walking  in  stati*,  with  all  his  attendants,  which, 
*c»rre  assured,  cobt  King  Augustus  the  Second  thirty-thousand  llorini. 
"^e  chaniU  rs,  or  apartments,  aliovc-nu  niioned,  shining  with  jewels, 
^ikI  ihin*^  urnamenti'd  with  tliem,  are  called  the  Treasury. 

Tbe  Turkish  palace,  or  Turkish  house,  so  called  from  the  furniture 
^•thin  it,  is  seen,  with  great  pleasure,  by  i-very  foreigner  of  taste  who 
^^^aiffi  to  Dn'sden.  This  is  adorned  with  pictures  represi^iting  the  civil, 
•'iitary,  and  eccliViastical  ollicers  ot  the  Turks,  all  in  their  proper 
^kils.  Here  are  likewise  portraits  of  the  Turkish,  Greek,  Armenian, 
^niin,  Georgian,  C^ircassian,  ^:c.  women  in  theii-s.  In  «ine  room 
*^thif  house*,  or  palace,  we  saw  part  ot'  a  ti-a  e(]aipagi',  sot  with  several 
^indi of  precious  stones,  mH<le,  as  we  wi  re  told,  at  Ispahan  in  Persia; 
fathers  that  came  from  Constantinople,  acconlini^  to  ihe  infi)rmation 
^Rcrived,  which  were  exceednigly  curious.  Here  we  likewise  saw  a 
^leiyof  Turkish,  Barbarian,  and  Persian  pip«-s,  of  different  forms, 
^'uf  which  went  upon  whtrls,  that  a  }M>rson  might  make  use  of,  either 
*>iking,  standi nt;,  or  in  any  attitude  whatsoevrr.  We  were  likewise 
■^wnhen-a  Forsian  small  vessc*!,  holding  about  a  quart,  w  hich  the  late 
King  of  Puland  fn*quenily  drank  off  to  the  friend  he  introduced  into 
^ii  place,  and  obliged  tbiit  fhuud  to  pledge  Lim  in  the  same.   TLi»  he 
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did  in  order  to  welcome  him;  but  wtt  were  told,  that  this  pneticehii, 
for  some  years,  been  discontinued. 

The  new  bridge  over  the  Kibe  is  extremely  curious,  as  is  likewise  tfat 
Palais  d'Hollande,  where  the  porcclane  is  kept.  The  garden  bclonguig^ 
to  the  Palais  d'Hollande  is  adorned  with  many  fine  statues  of  whiMa 
marble,  and  extends  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  The  arsenal  also  coDtaim  m 
great  number  of  curiosities,  but,  as  a  catalogue  of  these  has  been  puWi 
iished,  it  would  be  impertinent  here  to  give  a  detail  of  them. 

We  must  not  omit  taking  notice  of  the  King  of  Poland's  wild  beisf^ 
which  are  numerous  and  various.   Amongst  others^  ^e  saw  sevei^ 
monkies  and  baboons,  which  seemed  to  have  something  very  peculiar  &3 
them.    One  of  the  baboons  was  of  a  very  large  sixc,  laughed  orgrinn^ 
at  us,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  frequently  farted  whilst  we  stoOi 
gasing  upon  them.    One  of  the  young  lions  here  was  so  tame,  that 
l^eeper  played  with  him,  as  if  he  had  been  a  puppy.    The  Hungari^ 
wild  cats  appeared  to  be  the  fiercest  creatures  here,  though  leopard^ 
lioDS,  tigers,  &c.  made  up  part  of  the  collection.    This  collection  lug 
been  inriched  by  the  gentlemen  sent  by  the  late  King  Augustus  the  Second 
to  Africa,  who  brought  with  them  home  to  Dresden  several  Africw 
foxes,  and  other  creatures,  before  unknown  in  Germany.    The  two 
principal  persons  attending  Dr.  Hebenstreit  into  Africa  were  M.  Ludowick 
and  M«  Eversbach.    We  were  told  that  these  gentlemen,  whom  we  hid 
not  the  honour  to  see,  made  honourable  mention  of  Mr.  Shaw,  cfaaphn 
to  the  English  factory  at  Algiers,  from  whom  they  had  received  gml 
civilities.   This  gentleman  I  had  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  wiA, 
above  a  year  ago,  in  Italy. 

The  people  of  Dresden  are  very  polite,  and  seem  to  have  much  of  tk 
French  taste.  They  have  a  vast  regard  for  their  prince,  and  topi 
family,  though  of  a  different  persuasion.  The  King  of  Poland,  Elector 
of  Saxony,  has  at  present  six  children:  I.  Frederic  Christian,  tbs 
prince  royal  and  electoral,  born  September  the  5th,  1722.  2.  Bfaris 
Amelia,  born  September  the  1 3th,  1727.  3.  Maria  Anna,  bom  Aagol 
the  29th,  1728.  4.  Xavier  Augustus,  bom  August  the  25th,  1730.  5. 
Maria  Josepha,  bom  November  the  4th,  1731.  6.  Charles  Chriitisn, 
bom  July  the  13th,  1733.  The  King  of  Poland's  ddestson  has  tbs 
title  of  Royal  Highness,  and  his  Royal  Highnesses  eldest  son,  as 
were  informed,  that  of  Piast,  which,  we  were  likewise  told,  desccndci 
to  all  future  generations. 

According  to  the  most  celebrated  authors,  who  have  treated  of  dn 
affairs  of  Germany,  the  best  High  Dutch  is  spoke  in  Saxony* 
women  here  are  likewise  reckoned,  for  the  generality,  to  be  more  besr 
tiful  than  those  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire.    But,  with  regsrd  1»  i 
the  last  article,  we  must  own  ourselves  to  differ  from  the  most  comBOi  j 
and  received  opinion.   The  women  of  Austria  and  Bobemiay  both  is  j 
their  persons  and  dispositions,  come  up  at  least,  as  we  imagiae,  lo  tboM  j 
of  Saxony.  j 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  Elector  of  Saxony  is  ona  of  theoM^  j 
potent  prina's  of  the  empire.  He  has  now  on  foot  an  army  of  twcjijf*  j 
eight  thousand  men,  ninetecn-thousand  of  which  are  in  Poland.  Tia  < 
troops  we  saw  were  in  exceeding  good  condition,  and  perfectly  wA  ; 
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ID  the  military  art.    His  Popish  Majesty,  however,  in  case  of 
d,  emn  make  a  considerable  augmentation  to  his  forces ;  and  this^ 
is  said,  he  will  do,  as  finding  it  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  present 
rnjuncturc. 

We  lodged  at  Zimmerman's  in  the  market-place,  an  inn  frequented 
the  English  gentlemen  that  travel  through  Saxuny,  and  one  of  the 
|»«at  in  Drndeu.  Here  we  lived  elegantly  enough,  but,  at  our  departure^ 
v^ie  presented  with  a  most  enormous  bill.  But  this  we  were  not  sur- 
pvBied  at,  since  most  countries,  even  our  own,  love  to  prey  upon 
fagnipRTS.  The  landlord,  however,  to  do  him  justice  in  all  resfKrcts, 
«rms  my  complaisant  and  obliging.  Having  gratified  our  curiosity 
in  Dresden,  we  made  tlic  necessary  preparations  for  our  journey  ta 
tt^rfPy  where  wc  proposed  some  time  to  stay. 


SECT.  VH. 

M  Jwrney  from  Draden  to  Bcrliitj  the  residence  of  the  King  of  Pruukj 
Elector  of  Brandenburg, 

THE  first  place  we  stopped  at,  after  our  departure  from  Dresden, 
the  town  ut  Meissen,  in  Latin  Misna,  or  Misnia,  which  givi>s  name 
totiiemarquisate  in  which  it  stands.  It  is  about  a  post  and  a  half,  or 
three  German  miles,  north-west  of  Dresden,  and  was  formerly  the 
cqmil  of  the  marquisate  of  Misnia,  though  it  now  makes  no'great 
figiuv.  It  is  seated  on  a  small  river  of  its  uwn  name,  on  the  western 
tek  of  the  Elbe,  over  which  it  has  a  very  good  bridge.  Its  situation  is 
fvtlyin  a  valley,  and  partly  on  the  declension  of  a  hill,  on  the  top  of 
vhicb  are  the  antient  palace,  or  castle,  and  the  cathedral.  Here  was 
fcnnerly  a  monastery,  which,  since  its  becoming;  subject  to  the  Klector 
^ifSixoDy,  in  1381,  has  been  conveitrd  into  a  publick  school.  Wc 
••wtold,  that  there  w  ere  formeily4iere  some  indecent  pieces  of  painting, 
i^HHenting  the  intrigues  and  di  bauclieries  of  the  Monks.  The  rnanu- 
foore  of  porcelane  at  Meissen  renders  that  place  famous  all  over 
Bofope.  This  porcelane  is  much  more  beuutitully  painted  and  ena- 
■dlcd  than  that  of  China  and  Japan;  and  a  suite  of  it,  as  wc  were  told, 
MQetimcs  went  off  at  auctions  in  Holland  for  abo\e  twelve-hundred 
^u.  llie  elector,  into  whose  colfers  this  |H)rce]ane  brings  very  eon- 
'Uerable  sums,  frequently  makes  presents  of  great  (luantities  of  it  to 
fatign  princes  in  alliance  with  him.  Son)e  people  lu  re  aflirm,  thai  the 
Vt  of  making  this  fine  and  beautiful  ware  was  accidentally  discovered 
V*n  adept,  in*  his  attempts  to  find  out  the  philosophers  stone.  Be 
Was  it  will,  we  were  assured,  that  the  artificers,  or  oi)erators,  were 
^lOftof  prisoners,  being  cfinfined  to  this  place,  for  fear  this  art,  so  ad- 
*iatigeoU9  to  Saxony,  should  be  communicated  to  other  nations.  The 
>Vid,  this  post,  we  lound  mountainous  and  bad.  There  are  many  fine 
^incyardi  on  the  banks  of  the  Kibe,  between  Dresden  and  Meissen. 
Ike  chief  viUagpt  between  those  two  places  are  Niderwarte  and  Scharfen- 
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berg  on  the  western^  and  Ketzchen  on  the  eastern  bank  of  tl 
The  place  where  the  porcelane  is  made  at  Meissen  cannot 
without  an  express  order  from  the  veldt-marshal  Count  de  1 
barth. 

From  Meissen  our  postiglioni  conducted  us  to  Stauchitx,  or  St 
vhere  we  were  supplied  with  fresh  horses.  Stauchitz  b  ab 
German  miles  and  an  half  almost  west  of  Meissen.  This  is  a  vi 
no  great  note.  Here  we  stopped  about  half  an  hour,  and  n 
ourselves.  The  wine  was  very  indifferent,  and  the  other  accomnu 
bad;  so  that,  including  the  greasing  of  the  wheels,  we  did  nc 
here  two  florins.  The  country  made  much  the  same  appearano 
the  preceding  post. 

Hubertsburg,  or  Hubertsberg,  the  ne)^t  place  we  arrived 
which  terminated  the  following  post,  is  a  village  that  makes  nc 
derable  figure.  However,  the  King  of  Poland  has  a  palace,  c 
ing-house,  here,  which  he  visits  several  times  in  a  year,  and  | 
larly  when  he  goes  to  the  fair  of  Leipick ;  and  this  a  liitle  distil 
the  place.  Hubertsburg  stands  about  two  German  miles  from  8ti 
The  tract  between  these  two  village^  is,  for  the  most  part, 
country,  though  woods  sometimes  occur. 

From  Hubertsburg  we  advanced  to  Wurtzen,  which  is  a  k) 
consisting  of  about  two  and  a  half  German  miles.  This  post  thn 
we  found  good,  and  met  with  a  village  or  two  in  it.  The 
appeared  open,  and  had  several  young  woods.  Wuftzen  is ; 
Ullage,  though  seated  in  a  pleasant  country.  The  inhabitant 
to  be  very  neat  and  clean.  Here  we  saw  a  stork's  nest,  with  foui 
ones,  and  were  told,  that  these  birds  were  pretty  numerous  in  t 
of  Saxony.  We  took  up  our  lodging  at  the  post-house  in  W 
where  we  met  with  very  good  apcommodations. 

The  distance  between  Wurtzen  and  Leipsick,  or,  as  the  Germ 
i(y  Leipzig,  is  about  three  German  miles.  The  road  we  fou 
indifferent.  The  country,  however,  appeared  agreeable  enougl 
ciallyas  the  spring  was  now  pretty  far  advanced.  The  King  of 
£lector  of  Saxony,  keeps  his  roads  in  very  good  oider  and  coi 
and  travellers,  to  their  great  satisfaction,  frequently  meet  with  a 
column,  having  an  inscription  upon  it,  exhibiting  the  number  ( 
to  the  next  considerable  town,  as  in  many  parts  of  England.  ^ 
these,  that  we  met  with,  were  erected  in  the  years  1722  and 
About  two  English  miles,  or  half  a  German  league,  from  Leips 
bad  a  good  prospect  of  the  town,  and  thought  it  made  a  very  fine 
ance.  Leipsick  being  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  in  Gi 
our  readers  will  expect  a  short  description  of  it  here. 

Leipsick,  or  Leipzig,  in  I^tin  Lipsia,  or,  according  to  some, 
dum,  is  the  capital  of  a  circle,  or  district,  of  the  same  name 
marquisatc  of  Misnia,  and  electorate  of  Saxony.  It  stands  al 
German  miles  north-west  of  Meissen,  and  thirteen  almost 
Dresden,  61  deg.21  min.  north  lat  and  12  deg.48.  min.  east  of  ] 
As  the  country  round  it  is  a  charming,  beautiful,  and  fertile  plaii 
^ified  with  woods,  orchards,  corn-fields,  meadows,  &c.  anditst 
the  conflux  of  the  Lister,  Pleissa,  and  Barde,  its  situation  i 
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iHowfd  very  delightful ;  especially,  as  it  is  at  no  great  distance  from 
dttSaa)  and  theMoldau,  two  extremely  fine  rivers,  and  the  tract  appi*r- 
tuningto  it  abounds  witii  all  the  necessaries,  and  many  of  the  elegan« 
CMS,  of  life.  Some  assert  it  to  have  been  built  by  the  Vandals,  about 
tke  year  700,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Lipzk,  a  lime-tret*, 
vHh  which  sort  of  trees  the  same  persons  suppose  the  country  it  stands 
m  to  have  formerly  abounded. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  university  of  Leipsick  owes  its 
origin  to  the  departure  of  a  great  b  idy  of  German  students  from  Prague, 
abont  the  year  1408,  or  1409;  so  that  it  may  justly  be  looked  upon  as  a 
eokmy  of  the  university  of  Prague.  The  four  colleges,  of  which  it  consists, 
IR  adorned  with  twenty.four  professors,  who  are  generally  very  learned 
nn.  The  nations,  of  which  this  university  is  composed,  are  the  Mis- 
inu,  Bavarians,  Saxons,  and  Poles;  though  under  some  one  of  these 
tkcy  will  admit,  as  wc  were  told,  the  students  of  most  other  nations. 
Tbe  univcisity  is  said  to  be  subject  to  the  town,  and  not  to  the  elector; 
which  we  thought  pretty  extraordinary. 

The  library  of  the  university,  or  rather  of  the  senate,  of  Leipsick, 
which  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  very  good  one,  is  inriched  with  a  great 
nrictyof  MSS.  taken  out  of  the  monasteries  at  the  reformation.  Here 
ii  likewise  a  considerable  collection  of  curiosities,  a  catalogue  of  some 
of  the  principal  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  most  valuable  MSS.  we  may 
fBthipi  hcniifter  oblige  our  readers  with.  The  very  worthy  and  learned 
mnan.  Dr.  Mascou,  made  me  a  present  of  a  small  piece,  containing 
^  catalogue  abovementioned,  and  an  elegant  description  of  this  library, 
in  Latin;  which  has  prefixed  to  it  the  following  title: 

Q.  D.  B.  V. 

BIBLIOTIIKCAM 
MAGNIFICI.  AMPLISSIMI.  QVE 
SENATVS.  LIPSIENSIS 
EX.  DECRKTO.  EIVS 
BONAE.  MENTI 
L\M 

dedicandam.  atqve.  aperiendam.  porr 
INDICIT 

GOTTFUIDVS.  CHRISTIANVS.  (iOE'l-ZIVS 
PRAETOR.  ET.  BIBLiai'HECARlVS. 
LIPSliE, 
MDCCXI. 

.Tbe  city  of  Leipsick  is  very  populous,  ftnd  tln»  houses  therein,  esjn*- 
those  about  the  market-place,  very  btately  and  grand,  and  built 
Jjffne  stone.  Some  of  these  are,  at  least,  six  or  M  ven  stories  high. 
J*  n)o6  of  some  of  the  houses  are  exceeding  steep,  and  even  approach* 
■l  »o  a  perpendicular  to  the  horizcm.  The  strecrts  appear  beautiful 
VOttgh,  being  broad,  clean,  and  well  paved.  Near  the  market-place 
two  extremely  finehousi*s  belonging  to  M,  App<  l  and  M.  Ilouman, 
^  merchants^  as  wc  were  ti)ld.  M.  lk>sen  and  M.  Appel,  both 
^RCkntii  have  likewise  most  l)cautiful  gardens  near  the  gates  of  Ix^ip- 
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sick.  That  of  M.  Boscn  is  full  of  exotic  plants,  and  managed  by  M. 
Hcbenstreit,  or  Hebenstrcet,  one  of  the  gentlemen  sent  by  King  Augustus 
the  Secund  into  Africa,  who  is  the  director  of  this  garden.ngM.  Bosen 
has  likewis  *  a  vrry  fine  colloction  of  natural  curiosities,  he  being  a  man 
of  great  substance,  and  having  a  passionate  fondness  for  everything  rare 
and  uncommon  in  this  branch  of  literature.  The  number  of  stuf 
here,  as  we  were  informed,  amounted  to  above  a  thousand. 

I  must  not  omit  observing  licre,  that  I  was  extremely  obliged  to  M.  ^ 
Maurice  George  Weidmanii,  bookseller  in  Leipsick,  and  counsellor/  ^ 
be  informed  me,  to  the  late  King  of  Poland.    He  was  so  good  as  to  Hv*'"-^ 
ine  a  full  and  ample  account  of  the  town  and  university  of  Leipsick 
and  to  introduce  mc  to  the  very  learned  and  famous  Dr.  Mascou,  wbo^c-,' 
I  found  a  gentleman  of  uncommon  erudition  and  politeness.  I^^-^. 
Baudisius  and  Dr.  Gebauer  gave  me  the  meeting  one  evening  at  IV 
Mascou's,  where,  in  all  respects,  I  was  entertained  very  agrreab^^. 
All  these  gentlemen,  to  do  them  justice,  expressed  the  highest  regajs^ 
for  the  English  nation,  and  allowed  it  to  be  inferior  to  none  in  the  world^^ 
in  point  of  literature.    However,  they  seemed  a  little  too  much  pI^]t^ 
diced  in  favour  of  M.  Leibnitz,  and  spoke,  in  my  opinic^n,  rather  too 
coldly  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  of  whom  yet  their  character  ran  in  a  veiy 
high  strain.    This  a  little  warmed  me,  so  that  I  could  not  forbear  nyii^ 
some  things,  which  I  found  the  company  did  not  perfectly  relish.  Bul^ 
by  mutual  agreement,  we  dropped  this  subject ;  and  spent  the  evaiingi 
not  onl^  in  perfect  harmony,  but  in  perfect  friendship,  neither  M 
I  ever  in  my  life  meet  with  any  company  that  appeared  to  me  mom 
agreeable. 

Dr.  Mascou  is  certainly  a  gentleman  of  most  profound  erudition,  vA 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole  circle  of  literature;  though  be 
'scems  to  shine  most  in  anticnt  history,  particularly  that  branch  of  it 
relating  to  his  native  country.  All  the  other  gentlemen  of  this  uoiver* 
sity,  that  I  had  the  honour  to  be  in  company  with,  I  found  likewise  tp 
be  very  learned,  polite,  and  ingenious  men.  In  short,  no  one  can  viik 
better  to  the  learned  university  of  Leipsick  than  I  do,  as  no  one  can  be 
more  fully  convinced  of  their  learning  and  politeness.  Neither  can  any  one 
more  heartily  desire,  that  a  good  understanding  between  the  mcmben 
of  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Leipsick  may  bealwsys 
preserved;  and  that  they  may  always,  if  any  disputes  betwixt  sone 
them  should  happen  to  arise,  behave  towards  one  another  with  randoor, 
charity,  and  good-nature;  which,  1  am  ftrmly  persuaded,  willbefiir 
mutual  interest  and  advantage*. 

The  literary  journal  published  here,  intituled  at  present,  NcftaAti^ 
Ervditorum  publivata  Lipsict,  is  the  most  famous  and  most  univofll 
literary  journal  in  Europe.  It  first  begfin  to  be  published,  under tke 
auspices  of  M.  L.  Otto  Menckeniu^,  in  l682;  and  was  continued  bf 
his  son,  M.  Joaimes  Durchnrdus  Menckenius,  who  died  in  April  1791' 
Its  title,  from  the  beginning  to  the  death  of  this  polyhistorian^  utbs 
gentlemen  of  L<-ipsick  stile  him,  was  Acta  Rrudiiorum^  4-c.  ButUi 
son,  M,  Frid.  Menckenius,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  direction  of  thii 
monthly  paper,  has  given  it  the  titld  of  Nova  Acta  Erudiiorwm.  1^ 
published  the  first  day  of  every  month,  and  dispersed  over  cfciy  pert  of 
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!•  kamed  world.  The  title  of  Nova  Acta  Entditomm  commenced  ia 
aoury  1732.  This  journal  comprehends  all  subjects,  gives  an  account 
if  the  productions  of  the  most  celebrated  authors  of  every  nation,  and 
contains  a  considerable  number  of  small  polemical  pieces  not  elsewhere 
bo  be  found.  I  bought  here  the  Nova  Acta  Eruditorum  for  the  months 
if  ibe  year  1734,  elapsed  before  vrc  arrived  at  Leipsick,  the  last  of 
■hich  fint  saw  the  light,  just  before  our  arrival  there.  Not  only  tho 
sditon  of  thi'sc  Acta^  but  all  the  other  academicians  of  the  university 
af  Lripsick,  that  I  had  the  honour  to  be  in  company  with,  expressed  a 
pot  desire  to  keep  up  an  epistolary  correspundi-ncr  with  me.  The 
nrincipal  of  these  were  Dr.  Mascou,  Dr.  Baudisius,  Dr.  Gebauer,  Dr. 
Ilrdcnberg,  and  M.  Jocher,  professor  of  philosophy.  I  was  told  like* 
wiKi  that  M.  Plattneraml  M.  VValther,  whom  1  had  not  the  honour  to 
MBi  were  very  learned  men. 

¥fe  were  informed,  that  theriMs  here  a  high  court  of  judicature  inde* 
pcndmt  on  the  elector,  and  before  which  he  himself,  if  summoned,  is 
obli^  to  appear.  This  seemed  to  us  very  8tran);c,  considering  that  the 
dMDr  is  gemrally  looked  upon,  in  England,  as  an  absolute  and  des- 
|iocic  prince.  But,  as  se\(  ral  German  authors  have  set  this  aflair  in  a 
trae  liglit,  we  must  beg  leave  to  refer  our  readers  to  them  for  a  farther 
account  of  it. 

The  fairs  at  Lcipsick,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  at 
Ijailer,  and  Michaelmas,  are  very  celebrated  and  remarkable.  Suck. 

quantities  of  valuable  merchandize,  and  rich  curiosities,  arc  then 
kuught  hither  by  the  principal  merchants  of  all  nations,  that  periiapt 
the  like  is  nut  to  be  seen  in  any  other  city.  This  induces  sometimes  a 
fcit  number  of  persons  of  distinction,  and  even  many  princes  and 
frinoeiscs  of  sovereign  families,  to  honour  the  city  of  Lcipsick  with  their 
piCMnce  on  these  occasions. 

Ldpsick  is  a  place  of  no  great  strength,  though  fortified  with  ram- 
firti  and  a  ditch.  The  castle  of  Pleissenburg,  however,  seems  capable 
luitiining,  at  least,  a  short  siege.  Notwithstanding  which,  it  sur- 
Ka^red  to  Charles  the  Twelfth,  King  of  Sweden,  without  making  any 
Mace. 

Tbough  ihe  town  is  not  large,  the  streets  are  very  regular,  and  some 
rftkem  even  grand.  The  town  house  is  a  noble  structure ;  as  is  like- 
*>■  St.  Nicholas's  church,  abounding  more  with  intenial  ornaments 
lad  decorations,  than  perhaps  any  Lutheran  church  in  the  empire, 
^  pound-floors  of  most  of  the  merchants  houses  are  warehouses,  as  in 
^  cities  of  Lisbon,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  &c.  It  must  not  here  be  forgot, 
^  the  merchants,  who  frequent  the  fairs  of  Lcipsick,  are,  by  the 
^tor's  order,  exempted  from  tolls. 

Moit  of  the  yming  women  here  have  fine  complexions,  and  appeared 
^ttstttnmely  beautiful.  Such  vast  numbers  of  them  walking  in  the 
^^W^  teemed  to  be  pregnant,  that  we  remember  not  to  have  seen  any 
*^tbe  like.  We  heard  a  minister  preach  at  St.  Nicholas's  church, 
had  an  hourglass  placed  by  him,  and  saw  it  near  twice  out. 
Ik  coDgrcgationt  during  the  time  of  divine  service,  appeared  very 
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London,  has  a  noble  collection  of  curiosities,  and  is  a  very  gnat  vir^ 
tuoso.  We  did  not  see  him,  but  take  him  to  be  a  man  of  nat&f  m 
bears  a  high  character  amongst  the  principal  members  of  the  untvenit]|^ 
of  Leipsick.  In  the  garden  of  M.  liosen  may  be  seen  a  plant,  suppowc^ 
to  be  a  species  of  the  musa  of  the  Arabs,  the  psila  ot  Pliny,  and  th^ 
pisang  of  the  Javanese.  This  plant,  being  thi'n  three  years  c>id,  and  si^ 
feet  and  a  half  high,  in  ton  woc-ks  time^  arrived  at  the  stature  of  sixteen 
feet,  and  had  a  considerable  quantity  of  fruit  upon  it,  in  1/33. 

The  chief  inn  in  Loipsick  is  Joachim's  Stall,  which  is  a  house  of  vei— ^ 
good  note.  Here  we  met  with  exceeding  good  nccf)mmodation!(,  thoagjf^ 
the  bill  handed  to  us,  at  our  departun*,  was  pretty  extravagant.  Tft-« 
physic  garden  of  LiMpsick  is  full  of  exotic  plants,  some  of  which  are  « 
avery  extraordinary  nature.  Having  taken  a  view  of  every  thing  wortt^  • 
of  observation  here,  we  set  out  for  Berlin,  which  was  the  next  place 
proposed  to  visit. 

From  Leipsick  we  advanced  to  Hogelheim,  a  villagp  of  no  great  note 
where  we  took  fresh  horses.  I'his  post  consisted  of  about  two  sbori 
German  miles.  The  country,  thnmgh  which  we  passed,  appeared  opn 
and  pleasant,  and,  as  we  were  told  by  the  postiglioni,  is  very  fertilo^ 
We  staid  about  an  hour  here. 

The  next  place  we  arrived  at  was  called  Duben,  and  stands,  atleast, 
two  exceeding  long  German  miles  almost  north  of  Hogelheim.  Duben 
is  situate  in  such  a  country  as  that  just  mentioned,  and  may  be  cm- 
aidered  as  a  very  pretty  town.  We  did  not  stop  above  half  an  hoar 
here.  Both  Duben  and  Hogelheim  appertain  to  the  electorate  of 
Saxony. 

Gamberg,  or  KemlxTg,  which  terminates  the  next  post,  is  three  ^good 
German  miles  north  of  Duben.  It  is  a  place  of  no  manner  of  nott, 
consisting,  as  we  supposed,  of  not  above  iifty  houses.  The  tract  be- 
tween Duben  and  Kemberg  seems  to  abound  with  firs.  As  nothing 
curious  presented  itself  to  our  view  here,  as  soon  as  we  could  be  ac- 
commodated with  fa^h  horsi's,  we  set  out  for  Wittenberg,  which  is  not 
above  a  German  mile  from  hence. 

Wittenberg,  or  Wirtenberg,  in  Latin  Wilemberga,  Witeberga,  Wit- 
temberga,  Vitembt^rga,  Viitemberga,  Vitenbcrga,  Viteberga,  or  Vi- 
turum  Mons,  stands  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Elbe,  in  51  deg.5S. 
min.  north  latitude,  and  13  deg.  10  min.  min.  east  of  London,  aboot 
thirty-eight  German  miles  north  east  of  Leipsick.  It  was  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  electors  of  Saxony,  and  is  at  present  very  well  fortified  bodi 
by  nature  and  art.  We  observed  that  Wittimberg  consists  chiefly  of  one 
large  street.  There  is  a  strong  castle  here,  built  by  the  Elector  Fredtric 
the  Third,  who  likewise  founded  here  an  university,  in  150?.  St, 
Ursula's  church,  the  principal  one  in  Wittenberg,  in  the  castle,  was 
founded  by  the  Elector  John  Frederic,  in  1518.  The  castle  itself  like- 
wise, and  the  bridge  over  the  Elbe,  arc  intirely  owing  to  his  munifi* 
cence.  This  town  and  university  are  famous  on  many  accounti» 
will  appear  to  every  one  in  the  least  conversant  with  the  German  hit* 
torians.  Before  we  entered  Wittenberg,  we  passed  the  Elbe,  which  ii 
very  broad  and  rapid  at  this  place.  The  streets  are  broad  and  clnOf 
and  the  houses  well  built.  We  were  told  that  the  university  at  pre^^ 
does  not  make  near  so  considerable  a  figure  as  those  of  Halle  and  Lcip^ck* 
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He  poit  home  here,  where  we  lodged,  is  very  much  frequented  by 
pwellen.  llie  Elector  of  Saxony's  garrison  in  Wittenberg  does  not 
KC«ed  four-hundred. 

Our  postigiioni  conducted  us  from  Witt(>nberg  to  Crobstadt,  a  village 
f  no  n*pute«  This  post  is  two  easy  German  miles.  The  road  is  good, 
id  in  it  we  met  with  a  tolerable  plenty  of  lir-tri'cs.  Crobittadt  does  not 
em  to  consist  of  above  thirty  houses. 

The  next  post,  terminated  by  Trevcnbrietz,  or  Treucnbritzen,  is  an 
iceeding  short  one,  and  the  road  very  good.  Though  the  tract  is  a 
tlr  mountainous, yet  it  seems  pretty  open.  Some  woods  of  firs  lilccwise 
tv  occurred.  I'revenbrietz  is  the  first  town,  on  the  borders  of  Saxony, 
the  electorate  of  Drandenbourg,  and,  as  wc  imagined,  is  composed, 
lc*ast,  of  thn*c-hundred  houses.  The  inhabitants  seemed  more  robust 
d  larj^  than  the  Saxon>;  especinlly  the  women,  who  were  very  mas* 
line  and  strong.  Tn'uenbritzen  stands  upon  the  river  Niepelitz,  and 
C  Ikr  from  its  source. 

From  Trevcnbrietz  wc  went  to  Belitz,  a  considerable  walled  town  on 
e  river  Ada,  two  German  miles  north  of  the  former  place.  We  found 
e  road  this  post  exceeding  good.  The  women  here  appeared  extremely 
ndsoroe.  \Ve  were  told,  that  the  King  of  Prussia's  garrison  in  Beliti 
i  not  exceed  two-hundred  men. 

Our  postigiioni  cariied  us  from  Belitz  to  Potsdam,  a  place,  at 
leient,  of  great  note.    Potsdam  is  a  fine  new  city  of  the  marquisate  of 
^Udenburg,  on  the  river  Havel,  about  four  German  mik^s  almost 
vth  of  Belitz,  and  above  three  almost  v^est  of  Berlin.   This  city,  in  a 
oner,  owes  its  being  to  the  pres(Mit  King  of  Prussia,  since  betbrc  his 
^  it  was  a  poor  incoiibiderablc  town.    He  has  a  noble  palace  here, 
4y  built,  that  has  a  tine  saloon,  which,  for  its  extraordinary  height, 
^rnrcc  to  be  parallelled  in  Europe.    The  King,  when  here,  entertains 
foreign  ambassadors,  and  other  persons  of  the  first  distinction,  in 
saloon.    In  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a  new  beautit'ul  canal,  on 
sides  of  which  stand  several  magnificent  and  superb  housi's,  bc- 
ng  to  some  of  the  Prussian  generals,  and  other  persons  of  quality, 
iw  the  King  exercise  two  battalions  of  his  tall  grenadiers  in  the 
u  of  his  palace,  and  afterwards  in  a  plain  at  a  little  distance  from 
<wn.    They  made  a  surprisingly  fine  appearance,  and  performed 
fxercise  with  the  utmost  regularity  and  exactness.   In  tine,  they 
!  Onest  troops  we  ever  saw.    The  third  battalion  of  these  grena* 
quartered  at  Hrandenbour;;.    We  put  up  at  the  city  of  Hanover, 
is  a  very  good  inn,  where  we  were  very  well  usi**!.    Since  the 
fig  of  the  present  King's  reign,  the  inhabitants  of  Potsdam  have 
1  an  augmentation  of  some  thousands  of  families.   The  King  is  a 
uatman,  very  fat,  and  extremely  bloated.    All  his  Kit  rats  that 
seen  are  very  much  like  him.    I  lis  face  sivnied  almost  as  blue 
tat;  he,  as  well  as  the  ])rii)ce  royal,  and  all  his  generals  and 
wearini;  the  uiiitorni  of  the  tall  "renadiers.    As  we  made  some 
at  Potsdarn,  we  picked  up  a  i;reat  many  curious  particulars 
>  the  King,  the  royal  family,  the  court,  the  army,  and  the 
of  which  we  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  commuuicating 
lick  in  a  short  time. 
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From  Potsdam  to  Berlin,  the  roAd  was  One  and^pleasaat.   We  n« 
trith  many  fir-trccs  this  post,  several  of  which  had  been  blofi'n  down  t> 
tempestuous  weather.    The  same  thing  we  observed  betwei^n  Bclit2  a^' 
Potsdam;  as  we  had  before  done,  in  the  tract  between  Bistritsa^ 
Dnespecky  in  Bohemia.    The  prospect  of  Berlin,  at  about  the  f^i^ 
tance  of  an  English  mile,  is  noble  and  grand.   The  principal  vHlagg^ 
in  the  post-road,  between  Potsdam  and  Berlin  are  Stolpi%  near  w^ 
point  where  the  Saar  dischargetb  itself  into  the  Havel,  Zehlendo^^ 
Steglitz,  and  Scboneberg;  none  of  which  can  be  detmedvery  comidc^ 
able.    But  Charlottenburg,  which  stands  between  those  two  placet^  noi 
far  from  the  point  where  the  Havel  and  the  Spree  unite  their  streama.  m 
a  fine  town,  and,  on  many  accounts,  not  a  little  remarkable.    There  w 
a  fine  palace  here,  cillrd  at  first  Lutzenburg,  from  the  little  villagie  of 
Lutzen,  near  which  il  stands.    F/odcriok  the  First  denominated  jt 
Charlottenburg,  in  honour  of  his  Queen,  mother  to  the  present  King; 
and  built  a  town  near  it,  which  has  always  gone  by  the  same  munab 
Of  this  that  prince  was  pleased  to  declare  himself  burgomaster,  or 
mayor,  and  the  margraves,  or  princes  of  the  bluod,  principal  niinistrif 
of  state,  and  generals,  aldermen  and  common-council.    He  aboap* 
pointed  two  noblemen  of  the  court  to  execute  the  office  of  bailies.  Hif 
Majesty  expended  immense  sums,  in  beautifying  and  increasing  tha 
buihiings  of  the  palace,  which  contains  several  wings,  grand  apartneatSy 
and  a  fine  orangery.   Before  the  Dorothcastadt-gate,  there  is  a  psric,' 
through  which  a  fine  road  has  been  made  from  Berlin  to  Chariottenboig; 
and  contiguous  to  that  end  of  this  park,  near  the  latter  place,  a  disnn- 
ing  pleasure-garden,  appertaining  to  the  palace  there.    In  the  hie 
King^s  time,  the  road  between  Berlin  and  Charlottenburg  was  adonml 
with  two  rows  of  lamps  on  each  side,  which  appeared  like  two  colomoi 
of  fire.    We  stopped,  this  post,  at  a  small  village  called  Seldano. 
The  catalogue  of  posts  between  Dresden  and  Berlin  stands  thus: 

From  Dresden  to  Meissen,  one  post  and  a  half,  three  German  mikit 
From  Meissen  to  Stauchitz,  one  post,  two  German  miles. 
From  Stauchitz  to  Hubertsburg,  one  post,  two  Germaq  miles. 
Fro.u  Hubertsburg  to  Wurtzen,  one  long  post,  two  German  miletsnd 
a  half. 

From  Wurtzen  to  Leipsick,  one  post  and  a  half^  three  GomiB 
miles. 

From  Leipsick  to  Hogelheim,  one  short  post,  two  short  Gemas 
miles.  j 

From  Hogelheim  to  Duben,  one  long  post,  two  exceeding  long  GensiD 
miles. 

From  Duben  to  Kemberg,  one  post  and  a  half,  three  German  mileii 
From  Kemberg  to  Wittenberg,  half  a  post,  one  German  mile. 
From  Wittenberg  to  Crobsladt,  one  short  post,  two  easy  Gernsa 
miles. 

From  Crobstadt  to  Treuenbritzen,  one  short  post,  one  Gennaa  nik 
aQd  a  half. 

From  Treuenbritzen  to  Bclitz,  one  post,  two  Geman  miles. 
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•m  Beliti  to  Potsdaro,  two  posts,  four  German  iiiilet. 
1NB  Potsdam  to  Berlin,  two  posts,  four  German  miles* 
ital,  terenteen  posts,  thirty-four  German  miles. 

erlin,  the  residence  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  is  one  of  the  laijgest 
a  in  Germany.  It  stands  upon  the  river  Spree,  in  52  deg.  28  min. 
h  lat.  and  33  deg.  48  min.  long.  Though  this  city  now  makes  the 
lest  figure  of  any  in  the  King  of  Prussia's  dominions,  Brandenburg 
ilways  been  esteemed  the  capital  of  the  marquisate  and  electorate  of 
me  name.  Berlin  was  built  by  the  Margrave  Albert,  in  the  year 
9,  but  has,  since  that  time,  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  consists  at 
MCof  eight  parts:  1.  'I  he  city  of  Berlin,  properly  so  called,  on 
RStem  bonk  of  the  Spree.  S.  Coin  on  the  opposite  bank,  where 
Margraves  had  formerly  a  palace.  3.  Frederic k's-Werdcr,  built  by 
Elector  Frederick  William  the  Great.  4.  The  Dorothean  Town, 
Rcw  Town,  erected  likewise  by  the  same  elector,  in  honour  of  bis 
nd  wife  Dorothea,  of  the  house  of  Holstein  Glucksberg.  5.  The 
^8  Town,  formerly  called  the  Town  of  St.  George,  terminated  by 


I  Goln,  into  which  travellers  enter  by  the  Copenick  g^te.  Adjoin* 
to  New  Coin  is  a  suburb,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  pretty 
dmne  town,  and  a  church  of  considerable  note.  7-  The  Sophian 
IB,  or  Sophiastadt,  formerly  called  the  Spandau  suburb,  because 
lil^tbeSpandau-gate.  It  was  greatly  augmented  and  enlarged  by  Fre- 
ck  the  First,  King  of  Prussia,  in  17 12,  and  then  denominated  Sophi»- 
in  honour  of  Uiat  prince's  third  wile,  and  the  present  Queen,  then 
Mas  royal,  whose  name  was  Sophia.  8.  Frederick'trstrect,  or  Fre- 
ickstadt,  bounded  on  the  sidt*  of  Saxony,  by  the  Leipsick-gate.  This 
tit  which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  famous  in  Europe,  was  begun 
Represent  King  in  1730,  and  has  now,  though  unfinished,  above 
(l-handred  houses,  many  of  which  are  palaces,  appertaining  to  Lieu- 
Utt-General  Schwerin,  Li«  u tenant-General  Schulemburg,  the  Privy- 
Dcellors  M.  dc  iiappi*,  M.  dc  Marshal,  &c.  Frederickstadt  is  said 
le  ai  present  above  a  German  mile  long.  The  bouses,  for  the  most 
t,  are  built  of  free  stone,  but  some  of  them  of  brick.  This  street  it 
wise  very  broad,  and  maki^  an  exceeding  fine  appoarance.  The 
It  being  now  at  Potsdam,  there  is  no  court  at  present  there, 
loovgh  every  one,  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of 
wpe,  must  have  a  tolerable  good  idea  of  the  royal  family  of  Prussia, 
betieve  our  readers  will  not  be  disph'ased  to  find  the  following  brief 
out  of  it  hen>:  1.  Frederick  William,  Kin<{of  Prussia  and  Klcctor 
Biindenbourg,  was  born  August  the  fourteenth,  l68S,  married 
ihia  Dorothea  of  Brunswick  Luninbourg,  November  the  twenty- 
Hh,  1706,  and  succtrded  his  father,  ab  King  and  Elector,  in  1713. 
ikiphia  Dorothc*a,  Queen  of  Prubsia,  was  daughter  to  George  Lewis, 
Ctor  of  Hanover,  and  afterwards  King  of  Great  Britain,  bom  March 
■xlecnth,  l687,  and  marriid,  as  aforesaid,  November  the  twenty- 
1706s  3«  Charles  Frederick,  prince  r<)y:il  of  Prussia,  and 
ctoral  of  Braodenbourg^  Pri  xe  of  Orange,  &lc.  was  born  January 
tiNBty-foiutby  1712^  and  married  EUzabctba  Christina  of  Bnios* 
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^  wick-Bevern,  March  the  tenth,  3.  Elifabetha  Christina,  spoQai 

to  the  hereditary  prince,  &c.  was  bom  November  the  eighth,  I715. 
4.  William  Augustus,  Prince  of  Brandenbourg,  bom  August  the  ele- 
venth, 1729.     5.  Frederick  Heni^,  Prince  of  Brandenbouig,  boni 
January  the  eighteenth,  17^6.    0.  Augustus  Ferdinand,  Prince  of 
Brandenbourg,  bom  May  the  twenty-third,  1730.    7.  Frederica  SopUi 
Wilhdmina,  married  to  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Brandenboui^BaRith, 
was  bom  September  the  twenty-eighth,  1709.    8.  Philippina  ChaIlottl^ 
Princess  of  Brandenbourg,  married  to  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Bruoi* 
wick-Bevem,  was  bom  March  the  thirteenth,  17 16*    9*  Don)di«t 
Sophia,  Princess  of 'Brandenbourg,  born  January  the  twenty-fifth, 
1719*    10.  Louisa  Ulrica,  Princess  of  Brandenbourg,  bora  June  the 
twentieth,  1720.    11.  Anna  Amelia,  Princess  of  Brandenbourg,  bom 
November  the  ninth,  1723.    12.  Sophia  Louisa  of  Meck1enb(mi|^ 
Dowager  of  Frederick  William  the  First,  born  May  the  Sixth,  1685. 
To  enumerate  all  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  difien>nt  branchciof 
the  house  of  Brandenbourg  would  render  us  too  prolix. 

The  King's  character  is  not  to  be  easily  described,  as  contaiiungt 
contrast  of  good  and  bad  qualities ;  and  the  odd  stories  we  heard  of 
him  in  Berlin,  his  metropolis,  however  absolute  he  may  be,  wete 
almost  innumerable.  Some  of  the  principal  of  these  we  have  an  intOH 
tion  to  publish  hereafter.  At  present  it  may  be  sufficient  to  chsan, 
that  he  is  short  in  stature,  has  a  stem  martial  look,  is  very  &t  ttd 
bloated,  eats  much,  and  drinks  to  great  excess*  All  the  accounts  ft 
received  of  him  agree  in  this,  that  he  has  something  extremely  brotri 
in  his  deportment;  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  vast  quantity  of 
English  strong  beer  he  daily  drinks,  as  well  as  to  the  ferocity  of  Ui 
nature.  The  highest  pleasure  he  seems  capable  of,  as  we  were  told  h] 
some  of  his  own  subjects,  is  to  get  dmnk  with  his  general  officers,  aoi 
to  vent  his  spleen  and  resentment  against  a  prince,  with  whom  heoag^  I 
to  be  in  the  strictest  manner  united.  The  difference  betwixt  these  tio 
princes  is  certainly  a  very  melancholy  affiiir,  if  we  consider  the  piP- 
testant  interest  in  general,  but  particularly  in  the  empire;  and  tUi 
difference,  it  is  said,  has  been  greatly  increased  and  fomented  byComt 
Seckendorf,  the  Imperial  minister.  That  gentleman,  though  a  pio* 
testant,  being  a  favourite  of  the  King  of  Prussia  s,  has  created  a  thoroi^  ! 
aversion  betwixt  the  bouses  of  Brandenbourg  and  Hanover,  in  order,  it 
the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  Imperial  court,  to  weaken  the  pro- 
testant  interest  in  the  empire.  I'his,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  give  mff 
opinion,  is  a  very  impolitic  point  of  conduct  in  the  court  of  Vienoi^ 
and  may  hereafter  prove  of  very  ill  consequence  to  the  House  of 
Austria. 

The  Queen  is  a  lady  possessed  of  many  amiable  qualities,  andgreid]^  , 
beloved  by  the  Prussians,  but  said  to  meet  frequently  with  ill  treatuMtft 
from  her  husband,  of  which,  were  it  proper,  we  could  produce  sevenl 
instances.   She  has  a  good  affection  and  esteem  for  her  brother,  theKiflg 
of  Great  Britain;  but  of  late  years  has  not  dared  to  express  it.  Bet  ; 
spouse  was  so  polite  as  to  tell  her,  in  the  year  1729,  when  he  hi  ] 
assembled  an  army  of  forty- thousand  men,  to  invade  the  electoitteft 
Hanover,  that,  before  his  return  to  Berlin,  he  intended  to  lay  in  asho  An 
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•he  was  born.   Neither  the  many  children  she  has  had  by 

le  sweetness  of  her  disposition,  nor  her  dutiful  deportment 
iiDy  have  been  able  thoroughly  to  engage  to  her  the  King's 

ice  royal  and  electoral  was  neither  at  Berlin,  nor  Potsdam^ 
ere  there;  but  with  his  regiment,  according  to  the  information 
i,  at  Custrin.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  most  charming  and 
ince  till  of  late,  when,  in  order  to  recover  his  father's  favour, 
(imself  obliged  to  comply  with  the  most  disagreeable  foibles, 
ind  most  vitious  inclinations,  of  that  prince.  This  has  so 
,  that  many  of  tlie  Prussians  fear  he  will  one  day  turnout  a  most 

perfidious,  avaritious,  and  cruel  tyrant;  though  others, 
owned,  expect  and  hope  for  much  better  thingi  from  him. 
jjard  to  the  King's  other  children,  the  people  we  conversed 

almost  intirely  silent;  though  several  persons  seemed  to 
emselves  no  great  matters  from  them,  especially  the  princes, 
tof  the  bad  example  shewn  them  daily  by  the  King,  who  very 
,  as  was  said,  whil:it  we  were  at  Berlin,  both  by  his  words 
I,  expressed  little  regard  either  to  virtue,  decency,  or  reli- 
iwithstanding  which,  we  were  told,  that  the  had  given  fre- 
&of  his  zeal  for  the  protestant  religion,  and  of  his  aversion  to 
s  also,  that  sometimes  he  seemed  to  be  acted  by  a  true  spirit 
u  He  is  likewise  said  sometimes  to  be  very  impartial  in  the 
tionand  distribution  of  justice;  though  it  is  notorious,  that  he 
any  occasions,  demonstrated  himself  capable  of  the  greatest 
a  thb  particular. 

1  known,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  has  on  foot  an  army  of,  at 
inty- thousand  effective  men  ;  and  those,  perhaps,  the  best 
the  world.  They  are  undoubtedly  better  disciplined,  and 
lently  exercised,  than  the  forces  of  any  other  potentate;  and 
inch  the  finest  appearance  of  any  troops  we  have  hitherto  seen« 
s  extremely  fond  of  his  tall  grenadiers,  which  he  has  collected 
•tall  parts  of  Europe.  Thcseyor  rather  two  battalions  of  these  at 
reviews  most  days,  whilst  at  Potsdam,  in  his  gardens  there, 
ill  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  morning;  and  afterwards  on  a 
;he  other  side  the  Havel,  till  eleven.  Though  these  grenadiers 
[ing's  greatest  favourites,  yet,  as  roost  of  them  have  been 
■dor  decoyed  into  the  service,  they  take  all  opportunities  to 
ither  are  his  other  forces  over  closi^ly  attached  to  him.  This 

of  the  Prussian  soldiery  enabled  a  certain  French  minister, 
tof  Bi'rlin,  to  rally  the  Baron  D'  llgen,  with  a  good  deal  of 
That  minister  having  exp(istulated  with  the  baron,  on 
the  King  of  Prussia's  failing  in  the  execution  of  a  certain 
expressed  his  master's  disapprobation  of  that  prince's  conduct 
warmth ;  the  latter  said,  That  more  decent  terms  ought  to  be 
onfercnce  with  the  prime  minister  of  a  monarch,  uho  ki  pton 
my  of  ieventy-ihousand  men:  To  which  the  Frenchman 
lAt  ihesi'  men  were  not  soldiers,  but  slaves,  and  required  an 

least  seventy-thousand  soldiers  to  kirp  them  firm  in  iLeir 
s  King,  every  time  we  saw  him,  appeared  in  the  uniform  of 
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hit  tall  grenadien^  esteeming  it  the  greatest  honour  to  he  ooosideR 
the  head  of  that  corps. 

His  Prussian  Majesty  sometimes  takes  delight  in  hunting^  thoadi 
is  rather  too  corpulent  and  unweildy  for  that  sort  of  exercise.  He 
a  very  short  neck,  his  face  is  often  of  the  colour  of  gunpowder,  i 
with  regard  to  his  features,  most  of  his  Ritrats  pretty  much  reM 
him.  He  is  capable  of  sustaining  toil  and  fatigue  to  a  tolerahle 
and  of  using  rather  more  than  moderate  exercise ;  which  he  aetii 
does,  and  which,  with  rising  early  in  the  morning,  probably  keep  1 
alive.  But,  as  he  is  dropsical,  oats  and  drinks  immoderately,  is  I 
of  the  strongest  kinds  of  liquon,  which  he  frequently  intoxicates  Ua 
with,  has  of  late  had  repeated  twitching!  and  convulsive  moti 
cannot  sleep  in  any  other  posture  than  sitting,  is  lethargic,  and,  tt 
the  least  cessation  of  exercise,  often  falls  asleep,  it  is  generally  belie 
that  he  will  not  be  long-lived.  And  this  seems  the  more  probable^ 
he  has  already  been  attacked  once  by  an  apoplectic  fit,  which  had 
to  have  carried  him  oflf. 

We  met  with  no  wild  beasts,  appertaining  to  the  royal  pelio 
Berlin,  as  at  Vienna  and  Dresden,  the  King  not  having  a  taste  for  i 
creatures.  However,  we  saw  at  Potsdam  an  eagle,  and  seven  or  « 
vultures,  of  a  very  large  and  uncommon  sise.  In  lien  of  wild  fac 
his  Prussian  Majesty  keeps  several  jesters,  or  buffoons,  who^  on  ■ 
occasions,  afford  him  a  most  agreeable  entertainment. 

The  principal  places,  in  and  about  Berlin,  worthy  the  attentk 
a  curious  traveller,  arc  the  royal  palace,  the  arsenal,  and  Monhi 
Every  gentleman  of  taste,  who  peruses  this  narrative,  will  expect  ai 
description  of  these. 

The  royal  palace  stands  in  the  Frederickstadt,  and  consists  ol 
large  courts.  Every  thing  belonging  to  it,  particularly  the  win 
and  entries,  appear  sufficiently  grand.  It  has  a  noble  prospect  torn 
the  grand  parade,  where  formerly  were  the  royal  gardens,  lliatpi 
the  palace,  to  the  right  of  the  parade,  contains  the  royal  libraiy. 
royal  apothecary's  apartments,  the  royal  confectionary,  the  i 
kundry,  and  several  other  rooms  occupied  by  the  domcsticks  oi 
court.  To  this  adjoins  the  grotto-work,  made  of  shells ;  contigooi 
which,  is  the  fine  orangery,  in  form  of  a  half  moon.  The  libraiy 
tains  a  noble  collection  of  printed  books,  all  bound  in  red  Mon 
and  gilt  on  the  backs.  Near  to  this,  is  a  large  chamber,  full  of  1 
and  books  that  may  pass  for  exceeding  great  curiosities.  Some  d 
principal  of  the  latter  arc  several  Chinese  books,  and  the  Koran  ia 
original,  sent,  as  we  were  told,  about  a  century  ago,  by  the  G 
Siguior  to  Mecca.  This,  according  to  the  same  persons,  wassais 
the  wild  Arabs,  and  sold  by  them  to  some  merchants,  from  whfl 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenbourg.  It  is  rolMiH 
8  pretty  large  piece  of  solid  gold,  resembling  a  short  stick,  or  slaC 
is  adorned  with  precious  stones  of  various  kinds,  and  has  two  kanh 
gold,  at  each  end ;  but  the  workmanship  seems  clumsy  and  nA 
least,  £sr  from  being  elegant.  The  library  of  the  late  leaded  li 
Spanheim  was  purchased  by  Frederick  the  Fint,  nd  aoMed  if  I 
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to  die  royal  library,  though  it  staiuls  in  a  room  by  itst^If.    It  is  opened 
only  once  or  twice  a  week;  though  the  KinL>s  library  is  opcnoti  twice 
cwry  day,  once  in  the  forenoon,  and  once  in  the  afternoon,  cxct-pt  in 
ihe  Do^  Days,  when  it  is  shut  every  afternoon.    In  tlie  pahice,  \%e  like- 
vise  nieet  with  a  bed  adorned  with  pearls,  which  is  much  admired. 
We  saw  many  things  in  the  chamber  of  raritir-s,  whicli  wiTe  extn  mely 
curious.    The  principal  of  which  were  a  figure  in  wax  of  Frederick  the 
Fint  in  an  fusy  chair,  adorned  with  a  red  coat,  star,  and  order  of  the 
garter;  many  tabh^,  bureaus,  kc.  of  amber,  with  the  figures  of  leaves, 
insects, &c.  upon  them ;  a  piece  of  amber  weighing  an  hundnul  pounds; 
t  piece  of  amber,  with  the  lish,  called  Harbatula,  in  High  Dutch, 
Schmerlini:,  in  it;  uther  pieces  of  amber,  with  beetles,  horseflies,  tish- 
bunes,  shells,  seu-weeds,  moss,  &c.  in  them ;  and  lastly,  a  most  invalu- 
able collfction  of  ancient  Egyptian,  Persian,  Phanician,  Punic,  Gmk, 
and  Roman  medals,  of  which  M.  de  la  Croze,  the  King's  librarian,  has  pub- 
lisbc-d  a  complete  catalogue  in  quarto,  with  a  great  number  of  plates 
cxcrediiigly  wlU  done.    Otht-r  chambers  of  the  palace  are  remarkable 
fur  the  great  number  of  large  tables,  locks,  und  almost  all  sorts  of  fui^ 
niture  of  massy  silver,  they  contain.    Jn  the  royal  chapel  there  is  an 
iit^n  likewise,  whosi*  pipes  cc)n»ist  of  silver.    'I'he  greatest  part  of  the 
ambor-ciiriiisitii^s  abovementioned  came  from  Prussia,  particularly,  the 
district  uf  Koningsberg,  the  capital  city;  though  several  of  them  were 
ihepruduce  f>f  his  Majesty's  (ierinan  dominions. 

la  that  |>a'rt  of  lierlin,  called  Frederick's-Werder,  the  King  has  two 
amoriL's,  or  arsenals,  kni>wn  by  the  nanu's  of  tiie  Old  Arsenal  and  the 
New  .\rsi*nal.  The  Old  Arsenal  is  contiguous  to  the  wall,  bi-tween  the 
Leipsick  or  rrederirksiadi-^ale  and  the  New  Town  or  Doroiheasladt- 
CUe,  It  is  a  Ion;;  low  buililiiii;,  that  n)aki'!i  no  i>ran(i  appearance;  hu( 
itcuntaiii*!  a  vast  c|uant)ty  of  anus,  and  I'.ab  alwavs  two  centim-ls  posted 
Wore  the  diHjr.  'i'iie  New  Arsenal,  by  way  oi  tniinence,  called  the 
Ar^'nal,  stand.<»  mar  the  I)orotheastadt-t;ale,  opposite  to  the  palace, 
■hich  formerly  was  the  govt  rnor's  liouse,  hut  now  bi'lnii^^  to  the  prince 
njal;  and  i»  one  of  the  most  superb  aihl  ma>:Mitieeiit  buildings  in 
turopt'.  Ii  forms  a  square,  is  built  of  si.im*.  has  large  sash- 
vioduws,  and  on  the  top  a  stone  gallery.  '1  hib  gallery  is  adorrud  with 
•Utuus,  tr'»phie?»,  and  st-vi  ral  historical  figures,  all  of  «>to.ic.  Se viral 
*Utu<^  triiptiii-!i,  and  figures  of  the  same  kiuii  are  liki  wise  plaetd  in 
itHclii-^  round  the  building,  all  done  in  an  t  K'gant  taste.  Prom  thu 
Arst-iial,  ytju  have  a  di  liglitful  prnspi-cl  of  tlu-  royal  palace. 
Beiorc  thi-i  c  clifice,  (Opposite  to  tlu*  i^rand  paratir  ahovr-mi  ntiont  d,  at 
tbe  fihtance  of  about  ten  paces,  may  he  sci  ii  an  imnit  nscly  lar:^e 
'UiH'in,  carrying  a  ball  of  an  hundred  p'lunds  wri!;ljt,  and  calh-d 
Kunjpa.  'I'lie  reason  given  by  some  for  thit  name  is,  biC.iuse  (lit* 
C^fKm  i*!  the  lari:i'!»t  piece  of  artillery  ni  I'.urope;  but  tliis  d<H  <i  not 
fppcar  to  us  altogilher  satisfactory.  Round  tins  arsenal  are  placid 
'nBHiiH-  quantities  of  bombs,  cannon  bails,  and  ^renaJixs  in  a  f.\ra- 
■Bidal  form,  lb  re  are  arms  more  than  snfliei.  ht  fur  an  arm\  of  iv\o- 
^tindrrd  tlnmsand  men,  all  U*aulifully  polislud,  and  k<-pt  in  (he  iiict^t 
^(icr.  Caiiiiitiis  like\\iM',  of  various  si/es,  iiMitars,  \e.  it  is  m<>bt 
plentifully  furnibhcd  with.    In  tiie  reign  of  I  rederick  tiic  l  irsC,  this 
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arsenal  vna  looked  upon  to  be  tho  largest  in  Europe,  and  since  Thfc_ 
Time  it  has  bec*n  coniiiiually  increasing.  In  the  year  I?  17»  the  prriir^ 
Kin:;  cast  a  new  tniin  of  artilic-ry,  conststiuir  of  ninety  pieces  of  canno  ^ 
and  twonty-four  mortars,  and  placed  it  here;  anu  many  addition^^ 
trains  of  6eld-artilUTy  have  since  been  cast.  An  infinity  of  cuinusc*^ 
helmets,  and  all  otIuT  offensive  and  defensive  instruments  of  war,  an<^ 
in  fine,  all  kinds  of  military  accoutrements,  are  likewise*  to  be  mot  wi  ^ 
in  this  arsenal.  Parties  of  the  artillery  company  keep  guard  he^^ 
alternately.  They  are  besides  employed  in  filling  the  patronen,  ^ 
chargi's,  and  in  casting  Kaden  balls  for  carbines,  rausquets,  pistc^l 
&c. 

Monbijou  is  a  small  deli jhtful  summer-palace,  with  very  beauti  ^^i] 
and  magnificent  gardens,  and  several  buildings  round  it,  appertain i 
to  tiK!  Qutr^cn.  It  can  scarce  be  deemed  an  English  mile  from  -(lii 
Spandau-gate,  and  is  visited  by  all  travollors  that  come  to  Berlin.  T'Im 
name  is  French,  and  c(|uivalcnt  to  myjrael^  or  nn  dtligkt,  in  English  j 
the  reason  of  which  no  one,  who  has  seen  this  palace,  will  be  at  a  Ion 
to  discover.  The  Czar  Peter  the  Great,  with  his  consort  Catharina, 
had  the  curiosity  to  see  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Monbijou,  and  wmm 
most  magnificently  entertained  there,  by  the  Prussian  court,  in  I7J7- 

The  King  has  no  taste  for  literature,  nor  is  he  an  encourager  or  pation 
of  Irarned  men.  Thcr.>  are,  howeviT,  at  Berlin  several  persons  of  ffrmt 
erudition,  of  whom  Mr.  Cliristtriod  Kirch,  the  King's  astronomer,  wad 
member  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  JM.  Alphonse  di*s  Vignoles,  ukI 
M.  Maturin  Teyssiere  la  Croze,  the  royal  antiquary  and  librarian,  are 
the  most  celebrated  and  considerable.  M.  Kirch  1  was  not  in  conptny 
with  above  once  or  twici*;  but  his  charactiT  is  so  well  known,  to^ 
establisluHl,  in  the  learned  world,  that  it  would  savour  of  vanity  to 
attempt  it  here.  Mr.  des-V*ii>noli>s  is  a  most  venerable  old  gfntleiiMUi« 
being,  as  he  inf(»rmed  me,  l  ighty-four  years  of  age.  1  was  several  times 
in  company  with  him,  at  M.  La  Crozes,  when  he  discovered  an  im- 
mense fund  of  learning,  lie  is  now  publishing  a  hamed  and  curio09 
piece,  inti tied  Chronologie  dc  HhtuireSa/ttett  den  Huitaires  Etrangeretq»l0 
concerncfit,  depuin  la  Soi  tiv  d*  £^^pte^  jf'^fiu  a  la  Captivife  dt  Babj/bme^ 
to  which  he  did  me  the  h  -nour  to  iinile  ni«?  to  be  a  subscriber.  M- 
La  Croze  is  a  very  great  cniic  in  aiitienl  learning,  and  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, particulaily  Coptic  and  Armenian.  The  celebrated  piecfs  he 
has  obligi'd  the  republick  of  letterk  with  will  eternize  his  name.  Hff 
entertained  me  several  times  with  his  curious  r(*Si*arches  into  antiquity 
and  discoveries,  for  which  1  held  myself  greatly  obliged  to  him.  He 
affirmed,  that  Dr.  VVilkins  was  a  novice  in  the  Coptic  language,  and 
that  no  European  had  suflicienily  applied  himself  to  the  Anneoian 
tr)ngue.  The  Armenian,  he  said,  was  nearly  relati'd  to  the  old  PeisiCf 
as  he  had  found  by  comparing  Or.  Hyde's  piece, '  De  Keligione  veteroBS 
Persiirum,'  with  all  the  bi'st  authors  treating  of  the  subject,  and  hisowD 
observations.  He  affirmed,  that  he  had  drawn  up  a  dissertation,  which 
proved  this  to  demonstration  ;  and  that  he  had  composed  Coptic-Latia 
Latin-Coptic,  and  Armenian-Latin  Latin- Armenian  Lexicons,  tktC 
formed  two  very  large  volumes  in  quarto,  which,  as  he  said,  he  never 
intended  to  publish.  This  so  excited  my  curiosity,  that  I  could  oot  h9 
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■y  till  I  bad  seen  them;  and,  upon  his  shewing  them  me,  I  used 
I  the  arguments  I  coald  think  of  tu  penuade  him  to  make  them  pub- 
ck,  but  without  effect ;  ho  penisting  in  his  resolution  to  the  contiaiy. 
Ir  told  me,  the  King  ''f  Prussia  had  the  finest  collection  of  hibles,  in 
iffprrnt  languages,  to  be  met  with  in  the  world,  and  that  his  Majesty 
at  still  augmenting  this  collection.  He  was  turned  of  seventy-six  yean 
'  a|^,  and  in  a  very  infirm  condition.  He  assun*d  me,  that  he  wished 
r  nothing  more  than  that  we  should  keep  up  a  constant  and  regular 
VTv^ndence,  and  that  he  should  always  retain  a  great  regard  and 
rndship  for  me. 

Tbou^  we  have  postponed  several  o<1d  and  unaccountable  stories  of 
e  King  of  Prussia  to  another  opportunity,  yet  we  have  been  prevailed 
KMito  insert  one  or  two  of  them  here.     Mr.  Guy  Dickens,  the  Eng- 
b  ichident,  with  whom  we  several  times  dined,  and  who  is  a  very 
liging  and  accomplished  gentleman,  assured  us,  that  he  had  waited 
Dve  six  wcvkt  in  vain  for  an  audience,  though  the  King  had  granted 
dienccs  to  all  the  other  fon*igii  ministers,  as  soon  as  desired  ;  and  that 
i  Majesty  scarce  ever  usi*d  him  as  a  gentleman,  much  Im  asa  publick 
niuer,  though  the  King  of  Gn*at  Britain,  his  master,  and  that 
NMjch  were  in  friendship  and  alliance.    But  Mr.  Dickens  added, 
it  ibis  happened  to  the  extreme  rt^ret  of  all  his  subjects.    We  oui^ 
likewise  are  witnesses  of  the  savage  and  brutal  disposition  of  this 
ioce.    For,  when  we  went  one  morning  at  five  (/clock,  to  see  him 
ercise  his  tall  grenadiers,  in  his  gardens  at  Potsdam,  just  as  he  went 
V  hesei  ao  officer  to  the  author  of  this  narrative,  to  enquire  who  we 
who  answered,  three  English  gentlemen,  on  their  n*tum  to  Eng- 
d,  who,  having  fn'qucntly  heard  of  this  a*lebrated  body  of  his  Ma- 
y^t  troops,  wen*  extn  mely  dobirous  of  secin*;  them.    To  which  no 
(y  was  made.    But  whe  n  we  folhiwod  his  Maji>sty  over  the  Havel  to 
plain,  where  he  constantly  reviewed  his  gredadiers  after  the  exercise 
V»tsdam,  we  uere  i^urprised  to  met't  with  an  officer,  who  told  us, 
b  Maj«ftty*s  order,  lh:it  the  King  never  suf)'rn'd  any  foreigners  to 
d  him  ovt-r  the  llavi  I,  and  thi  n  ton*  wo  wi-re  enjoined  to  return  to 
in  at  Potsdam.    But  as  we  wen'  n  turnin^,  in  conipliaiiee  with  this 
,  Mr.  WViitworth,  a  ne;ir  n'lalion  to  the  F^rl  to  Stratford,  in  the 
^f  Prussia's  SIT  vice,  met  us,  and,  upon  luaring  our  story,  placed 
ind  a  large  overgnmn  oak,  where  we  could  easily  sK'e  the  King 
r  his  gn'nadiers.    Bui  the  same  tl^  uiV  man  informed  us,  that  we 
imsidfrabli*  risk,  since,  if  the  King  di*>covrn'(i  us,  he  could  not 
It  nii^ht  be  the  cunseijuence  of  a  non-compliance  with  the  order 
*ntium'd. 

iroe  Mr.  Dickens  informed  us,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  and  all 
itm  drunk  fxtreniely  hard,  and  were  fn-qurnlly  guilty  of  very 
ik».    But  the  most  unaccountable  instance  ol  hard  drinking, 
\  tu  this  gentleman,  was  (.vent-ral  Ja^osiiiski,  the  Russian  am- 
He  «ince  or  twice  a  w«*ek  diivd  with  Mr.  Dickens,  who  went 
ab<^>ut  one  o'chick.    From  that  time  till  twelve,  the  bum|K*r 
wantly  n^und,   and  Mr.  Dickeubs  company,  except  M. 
were  generally  twice  overpowered  l>«*foie  thht  time,  as  a 
lasft  of  wine  was  circulated  without  iiit<Tmission,    But  M 
/  2 
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Jagusinski  took  his  hampers,  without  solicitation  ;  foiled  the  rest  of  the  ^ 
grntlonien  twice;  and  thru  left  them,  si*eroingly,  as  cool  and  ancon-  ^ 
c(  nu  (1  ns  when  he  first  c-une  ainonsst  tliem.    What  rc-nden  this  the  ^ 
nioro  strann^e  and  sin  prizing;  is,  that  M.  Ja^osinski,  every  morning,  u^ft^^ 
soon  as  he  arose,  drank  o if  a  full  half- pint  of  brandy,  and  sometimes 
much  larger  quantity. 

From  what  has  hc-en  already  observed,  it  must  plainty  appear,  tha..^^ 
Ikrlin  is  one  of  the  largest,  fini'st,  and  must  populous  cities  in  Gcrmanyi^y 
Nay  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  in  some  respects  no  other  town  c-  -^f 
Germany  can  vyc  with  it.  Since  the  n  vucaticm  of  the  edict  of  Nant-  — 
vast  numbers  of  French  protectants  have  settled  here,  as  well  as  ^Bn 
many  other  parts  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  dominions.  We  were  tol 
that  they  make  up  near  one  third  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city.  The^^se 
inhabitants  are  said  to  amount  to  eighty-thousand  souls. 

The  prince  royal,  when*  we  put,  up  is  an  exceeding  good  inn,  neitlm.  «y 
was  the  bill  brought  us  by  the  landlord  at  our  departure  very  extiav-;a.- 
gant ;  since  the  whole  expence  we  incurred,  by  eating,  drinking,  ajn<j 
lodging,  did  not  amount  to  above  fifteen  florins  per  diem.    We  gave  as  m 
gratuity  to  the  servant,  who  shewed  us  the  palace,  an  hungar  or  duca  ^  ; 
to  him  who  shewed  us  the  armory  or  arsenal,  six  florins;  and  to  bairn 
who  shewed  us  the  house  and  gardens  of  Monbijou,  two  florins.  Ha.v- 
ing  satisfied  ourselves  with  the  sight  of  every  thing  curious  at  Berlin, 
we  next  proposed  visiting  the  city  of  Hanover,  and  viewing  wbatev^j* 
occurrcd  to  us  worthy  of  attention  there. 


SECT.  VIII. 

A  Journey  from  Berlin,  the  rvsidvnee  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  Hawnr, 
the  capital  of  the  Electorate  of  Brunswick^Lunenbvrg. 

THE  road  to  Spandau,  the  first  place  wc  arrived  at  after  our  de- 
parture from  Berlin,  appeared  pleasant  and  agrwable  enough.  Ther« 
arc,  however,  some  woods  in  this  tract.  Spandau  is  a  considenble 
walled  town  of  the  JNIarquisate  of  Brandenbourg,  upon  the  western  bank 
of  the  Havel,  about  two  German  miles  noith  west  of  Berlin.  Frisonff* 
of  distinction,  as  well  as  others  of  an  inferior  rank,  arc  frequently  lent 
to  the  castle  here ;  insomuch  that  it  is  scarce  ever  without  some  of  iheffl- 
There  are  at  present  here,  as  wc  were  told  at  Berlin,  betwixt  forty  as^ 
fifty  soldiers,  who  some  lime  since  came  to  a  restdution  to  desert  in  • 
boily,  and,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  exocutirm  of  this  diVign,  proposid 
to  dispatch  every  person  they  md  with  in  their  route.  But  oneofth* 
party  di'^covered  the  whole  affair  to  the  King,  who  immediately  ordwc^ 
their  ears  and  nost  s  to  be  cut  oft',  and  then  sent  them  to  the  castle  of 
Spandau,  where  they  are  to  be  confined  with  chains  about  their  k^ 
for  life.  At  a  small  distance  from  the  town,  we  saw  a  gallows,  aiw 
some  wheels,  cR'cted  for  the  execution  of  criminals  and  malefactor* 
According  to  information  received  from  persons  of  good  authority 
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Kin^  is  for  the  most  part  his  own  prime  minister.  However, 
bis  ministers  of  state  and  privy-cuuncillors  to  deliver  their 
oil  any  scheme  he  forms,  and  even  to  offer  to  it  whatever 
hey  think  proper  twice;  but,  if  any  one  of  them  presumes 
nvahdating  the  King's  answers  to  these,  he  is  presently  sent 
of  Spanduu.  Nay,  as  the  same  persons  assured  us,  when 
is  in  an  ill  humour,  which  pretty  frequently  happens,  after 
ered  the  first  objections  urged  against  his  project,  he  draws 
e  of  paper  the  ca^itle  of  Spandau,  a  gallows,  gibbet,  wheel, 
g  of  that  kind,  and  orders  it  to  be  posted  over  the  objector's 
i  is  very  well  understood,  and  not  one  of  the  ministers  of 
ifterwards  offer  any  arguments  against  what  the  King  has 
I  to  advance. 

iin,  throujih  the  King  of  Prussia's  territories,  we  paid  three 
nU  for  each  of  our  post-chaises.  This  he  allows  the  post- 
order  to  compensate  the  loss  they  sustain  by  their  post- 
r  brouetti>5,  lyinc^;  idle;  which  our  readers  will  allow  to  be 
osition. 

andau  we  proceeded  to  Wustermarck,  or  Woostermart,  a 
isiderable  villa^^e.  Woostermart  stands  about  two  German 
•west  of  Spandau.  Nothing  remarkable  occurn*d  this  post, 
as  samly,  and  for  the  roost  part  an  ascent.  We  must  not 
ring,  that  the  {x^ople  at  Wustermarck,  as  well  as  at  Spandau, 
ivil  and  obliging.  The  post-office  at  Spandau  seemed  a 
od  house. 

1  the  following  post,  terminated  by  Kamovitz,  orBamewitz, 
(ame  length  us  the  preceding.  The  road  likewise  hi  twixt 
nd  Woostermart  continued  sandy.  As  Barnewitz  is  a  place 
and  nothing  worthy  of  a  traveller's  attention  pri*sente<l  itself 
,  we  did  not  stay  above  half  an  hour  there, 
place  we  arrived  at  was  Katenau,  or  Ratenou,  about  three 
iesahnost  wrst  of  Harnovitz.  Katenau  is  a  pretty  consider- 
pon  the  Havel.  W^c  found  some  Prussian  f  >(»t  in  garrison 
took  up  our  lodging  at  Ratenau,  and  met  there  with  very 
imodations. 

ut  early  the  next  morning,  we  breakfasted  at  Tangermiindc, 
iind<'n.  Tangerininden  is  a  lar;;e  town,  on  the  wosterii  bank 
about  two  German  mih^  west  of  Katenau.  This  post  we 
Havel  and  the  ElU*,  and  passed  through  a  sort  of  morass, 
several  Prussian  companies  of  foot  in  garrison  at  Tanger- 

cn,  the  place  we  next  visited,  stands  about  four  German 
t  wcft  of  Tangeriniinde.  This  po>l  the  road  was  sandy  aiul 
twcen  this  town  and  TangiTiniinde  we  passed  through  a 
led  Stcndel.  There  an^  at  presi  iit  two  or  three  companies 
fd  here,  but  the  worst  Prussian  infantry  we  have  hitherto 

jdclrben  we  ad\i!\nced  to  Steincke,  upon  the  frontiers  of  the 
Lunenburg.   This  is  a  small  village,  about  three  German 
t  mcU  of  Gardelebcn.   The  road  being  very  bad  this  post, 
r.  $ 
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we  found  ourselves  a  little  fatigued,  and  therefore  agreed  to  lodge  at 
Steincko.  The  accommodations  here  were  very  indifierent;  but,  as 
we  set  out  very  early  in  the  morning,  this  was  no  gntit  inconvenicDca 
to  us. 

Between  Steincke  and  Brunswick,  or,  as  the  Germans  call 
Braunschweig,  the  road  was  very  bad ;  insomuch  that  we  were  fie-» 
quenlly  in  danger  of  being  overturned.  The  country,  how^r, 
peared  very  agreeable  and  delightful,  and  not  unlike  some  parti  om 
England.  Steincke  stands  about  tive  German  miles  off  Brunswick,  i'-' 
a  north  east  direction.  We  met  with  nothing  worth  any  attention  th^ 
post. 

Brunswick  is  a  very  large,  strong,  and  anticnt  city  of  Germany,  opc^ 
the  Ockcr,  about  one  and  a  half  German  miles  north  of  Wolfenbuttl^ 
and  about  seven  German  miles  east  of  Hanover.    It  is  subject  to  trS 
Duke  of  Brunswick-VVolfenbuttle,  and  famous  for  a  liquor  called  mn.^ 
which  was  formerly  exported  from  hence  into  several  parts  of  Eurft>^ 
and  particularly  England,  but  is  not  now  in  very  great  vogue.  T% 
Latin  names  of  Brunswick  are  Brunopolis,  Brunswiga,  and  Brunsvig^ 
According  to  the  German  historians,  this  city  was  built  by  Brano^  « 
Duke  of  Saxony,  A,  D.  86l.    It  is  two  miles  in  compass,  and  snrw 
rounded  with  double  walls  and  ditches.    Each  of  the  five  corpontioo^ 
into  which  it  is  divided,  has  its  proper  magistrates,  publick  hall,  Mad 
courts  of  judicature;  but  in  matters  relating  to  the  common  interaty 
they  all  unite.    It  was  formerly  a  noble  Hans  town,  and  then  in  a  much 
more  flourishing  condition  than  at  present ;  though  it  may  be  considered 
now  as  a  rich  and  populoul  city.    The  principal  curiosities  to  beieefl 
here  are  the  following:    1.  The  Duke  of  Blancken burg's  palace,! 
fabric  of  very  considerable  antiquity,  and,  for  the  time  when  it  was 
built,  sufficiently  grand.    2.  The  new  palace  built  by  the  present  Dake 
Lewis  Adolph,  which  is  magnificent  enough,  and  of  a  very  lai^ge  extieot 
3.  The  town'^house,  which  merits  the  attention  of  every  curious  tn- 
veller.    4-  The  church  of  St.  Blaise,  which  is  the  principal  one  of  the 
town.    Here  several  of  the  Dukes  are  interred.    5.  The  lion  of  biWi 
in  a  square  opposite  to  the  church  of  St.  Blaise,  representing  the  aniiBil 
of  that  name,  which  followed  Duke  Henry,  surnamed  the  Lion,  wlieie- 
ever  he  went.    6,  The  fortifications  of  the  city,  which  are  so  coraplele^ 
that  it  cannot  be  besieged  without  a  numerous  army.    7«  The  rick 
furniture,  fine  pictures,  cabinet  of  curiosities,  &c.  in  the  new  pilice. 
8.  The  citadel,  which  is  a  plnce  of  great  strength.    The  Dukeof  jBnmi' 
wick-Wolfenbuttle  always  keeps  a  good  garrison  here. 

We  put  up  at  the  Golden  Eagle,  which  is  looked  upon  by  most  EoS* 
lish  gentlemen,  that  have  travelled  of  late  through  thispartof  Gerotojr 
to  be  the  best  inn  in  Brunswick.    The  women  here,  did  not  secD  lO  , 
modest  and  reserved  in  their  behaviour,  as  we  found  thrm  in  thedoitf- 
nions  of  the  Emperor,  the  King  of  Poland  (Elector  of  Saxony),  and  the 
King  of  Prussia.    The  mum  wo  met  with  here  was  much  inftrrior»  il 
Oneness  of  flavour,  to  the  liquor  of  the  same  kind  we  had  dmk  » 
London.    But  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  since  the  mum  9eiK>  ^ 
London  is  not  only,  as  our  landlord  informed  us,  the  best  bfvwed  hei4  . 
but  the  flavour  of  the  liquor  itse)f  is  likewise  vastly  improved  bji^ 
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passage  to  London.  Though  Brunswick  is  a  place  of  considerable  note, 
else-  enUTtaininent  we  met  with  in  it  was  by  no  means  elegant.  I'hry 
ha&%^e  an  excii ding  good  cotfee-house  here.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick- 
Wolti-nbuule's  po&tilions  have  strings  over  their  right  shoulder  striped 
wilh  nnl  and  white.  Brunswick  stands  in  62  deg.  14  min.  north  lat. 
And  10  deg.  4i  min.  east  of  London.  This  post  we  traversed  part  of 
xtkMs  Bishoprick  of  llildrsheim. 

The  next  place  we  arrived  at  was  called  Payn,  Pein,  or  Peina.  Pcina 
»  a.  considerable  town  near  the  borders  of  the  electorate  of  ilanovcr« 
About  three  German  miles  west  of  Brunswick.    It  stands  upon  the  river 
£uhse,  in  the  Bi^lloprick  of  llildesheim.    Peina  being  a  place  of  some 
•trviigth,  then*  was  a  garrison  in  it,  which  the  postmaster  informed  us 
wa;»  a  detachment  ot  the  Hanoverian  forces.    Wc  were  extremely  hungry 
upon  our  arrival  at  Peii.a;  but  could  meet  with  nothing,  except  a  few 
and  a  little  brvad^  there. 
From  Peina  to  Hanover,  wt*  found  it  four  long  G<Tman  roih^.  There 
are  several  coubiderable  woods  in  this  tract,  winch  may  bi*  deemed  part 
of  the  Silva  Hercynia  of  the  antients.    That  this  forest,  which  was  of 
«uch  a  prrnli^ious  extent,  consisted  chiefly  of  (irs.  seems  pmbable,  not 
only  frum  what  we  have  observed  of  the  woods  in  the  hereditary  domi- 
niom  of  the  House  of  Austria,  but  likewise  from  Hartz-Fonst,  the 
OMxIvm  name  of  pan  of  the  remains  of  the  Silva  Hercynia.  For 
Hvu,  in  the  High  Dutch,  or  German  language,  signifii.*s  the  juice, 
**Pf  orexsudalion  of  tir-trics.    The  latter  part  of  this  post  was  sandy, 
^■^d,  consequently,  the  road  tolerably  good.    The  number  of  posts 
^'t*cen  Berlin  and  Hanover  stands  thus : 

From  Berlin  to  Spandau,  one  potit,  two  German  miles. 
Froia  Spandau  to  Wustermarck,  (»neposi,  two  Grrman  miti  s. 
Frum  Wustermarck  to  Barnewit/,  r>ne  p^ibt,  two  CuTman  miles. 
Frum  Barnewitz  to  Uati  nuu,  one  and  a  half  posts,  three  German 
Allies. 

FromRati*nau  to  Tan^enninden,  one  post,  t^o  German  miles. 
Fitim  Tangermindcn  tt>  Gardeleben,  two  posis,  tour  German  miles. 
From  Gandelebcn  to  Steincke,  one  and  a  half  po^ts,  three  German 
miki. 

From  Steincke  to  Brunswick,  tw(»  and  a  half  posts,  five  German 
miln. 

Fnim  Brunswick  to  Peina,  one  and  a  half  posts,  three  German 

From  Peina  to  Hanover,  two  and  ahaU  po^its,  five  German  miles* 
Total,  fifteen  posts,  thirty-one  German  miles. 

lUnoviT,  in  Latin,  Hanovera,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  and  elec- 
toritr  of  the  same  name,  is  situate  on  the  nvrr  I^*ine,  in  a  sandy  soil, 
^ut  eight  German  milc^  west  of  Brunswick,  and  <ie\en  Miuih-west  of 
'^1.  Il  isa  place  of  coubideruhle  stn  n^th,  and  the  seat  of  the  elector, 
^pracnt  most  gracious  Mjven  ign.  The  rivt  r  l^-ine  divi<i(H>  it  into 
^voptrts,  known  by  the  nameaof  the  New  and  Old  Town.  Though  it 
be  deimed  a  very  grand  and  stately  city,  yet  the  stn^ets  arc 
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regular,  broad,  and  wcll-pavcd,  as  well  as  extmncly  clean  and  nei 
There  is,  properly  sp«akin<;,  no  court  hero,  in  the  absence  of  the  Kii 
of  Gn  at  Britain.  But  the  states  of  the  electorate  are  governed  by 
council  of  regency  ;  some  members  of  which  reside  in  London,  as  loi 
as  his  Britannick  Majesty  remains  in  England,  and  the  rest  at  Hanofc 
For  this  reason,  scarce  any  thing  very  magnificent  presented  itself  to  Oi 
view  here.  Tlie  houses  in  general  make  no  very  grand  appearance, 
of  them  consisting  of  timber  and  clay ;  though  there  are  many  likewise 
brick  and  stone.  The  Leine,  that  runs  through  Hanover,  being  a  i 
lightl'ul  ri\er,  gives  the  town  a  pheasant  aspect,  and  renders  the  situati 
mucli  more  charming  and  agriH>able.  The  sirevis  are  6nely  illutnin^f 
every  dark  night,  during  the  winter  season.  We  were  told,  that  the  i 
here  is  very  salubrious,  that  the  citizens  are  seldom  visited  by  any  c|] 
demical  disease,  and  that  many  of  them  arrive  at  a  good  old  ag?. 

Provisions  of  all  kinds  the  city  is  supplied  with  in  great  plenty,  an 
the  inns,  if  wc  may  form  a  judgment  of  them  from  the  City  of  Loodoi 
where  we  lodged,  as  good  as  any  in  Germany.  That  inn  we  take  to  h 
as  polite  a  one  as  ever  we  saw  ;  though  we  have  traversed  the  best  part  O 
Europe.  The  landlord  was  extremely  civil,  and  did  what  he  could  t( 
oblige  us.  We  had  our  dishes  served  up  both  in  the  English  and  Fnod 
way,  with  the  utmost  elegance.  One  article  the  cook  was  rcsolfcd  tc 
oblige  us  in,  whether  we  were  English  or  French,  for  we  did  not  st  fxst 
discover  to  what  country  we  belonged  ;  and  that  was  the  dressing  of  S 
hare.  That  wc  might  not  fail  of  being  pleased,  the  hare  was  rostted 
one  half  larded,  and  thf:  other  plain.  We  met  likewise  here  with  i 
considerable  variety  of  wines,  every  species  of  which,  that  we  tastMl 
was  extremely  good.  And  our  landlord,  civil  and  obliging  as  be  wa^ 
in  order  to  be  consistent  with  himself  by  his  bill  at  our  dcpartorc 
treated  us  as  persons  of  the  first  distinction. 

The  principal  things  worthy  of  a  foreigners  notice  in  Hanover  ar« 
the  following :  1.  The  Electors  palace,  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  » 
monastery,  and  adorned  with  a  vast  quantity  of  rich  furniture.  Tb< 
tapestry  and  paintings  here  are  extremely  fine.  Much  of  the  fumitDTC 
as  tables,  i^c.  consists  intirc-ly  of  silver ;  with  which  valuable  nets 
the  elector  is  supplied  most  copiously  from  the  rich  silver  mines  in  lb' 
Duchy  of  Lunenburg.  Here  is  likewise  a  cabinet  of  curiosities,  and  '* 
noble  collection  of  antient  and  modern  medals.  This  palace  is  of  i 
large  extent,  has  several  courts,  and  a  very  line  chapel.  In  this  chapel 
under  the  communion-table,  as  we  were  informed,  the  body  of  Kiiij 
George  the  First  lies  interred.  We  must  not  omit  obsening,  tiiatth* 
w  hole  is  a  structure  of  free  sione.  2.  The  church  of  Santa  Crocf,  a 
the  Holy  Cross,  which  has  a  double  row  of  galleries  round  it 'from  the 
altar,  and  upon  the  first  the  history  of  the  gospel  in  fifty-three  parts, 
painted  with  exquisite  art.  3.  The  church  of  St.  James,  which  is 
adorned  with  many  fine  pictures  of  Apostk^s  and  Saints,  all  done  by 
very  able  masters.  4.  The  Roman  Catholick  church,  which  the  Em* 
jieror  Leopold  obliped  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain's  grandfather  to 
grant  to  those  of  his  communion,  when  he  invested  him  with  the  elec- 
toral dignity,  in  iGp^.  5.  The  church  built  by  the  Princess  Soplui 
for  the  French  refugees,  to  which  King  William  the  Third  was  a  ht» 
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f.  6.  The  churches  of  Su  George  and  St.  Giles,  &c.  7.  The 
ingress,  from  whence  pieces  of  erudition  are  now  and  then  sent 
nto  the  learned  world;  as  also  the  hospital,  and  Orphanotrophium, 
f  one  of  which  deserves  to  be  seen. 

hm  the  King  of  Great  Britain  resides  here,  the  court  is  very  bril- 
atid  pdlitr.  Besides  the  frequent  concerts,  balls,  assemblies, 
&c.  they  have,  as  we  were  informed,  for  the  most  part,  French 
idies  acted  several  times  a  week,  in  the  theatre  appertaining  to  the 
De.  And  as  piH>ple  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  are  admitted  gratis  to 
bst  diversion,  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  the  arrival  of  his  Bri- 
ick  Majesty  at  Hanover  always  occasions  great  festivity  and  re- 
iDg.  Indi*cd,  that  monarch  is  extremely  well  beloved,  and  even 
«t adored  by  all  his  electoral  subjects;  insomuch  that  they  never 
with  him,  but  with  the  utmost  regret.  Operas,  we  wen-  told,  of 
jrears,  have  not  been  so  much  in  vogue  here;  though  the  elector  has 
e  opera-house,  adorned  with  paintings,  6cc,  that  render  it  a  real 
osity.  Perhaps,  in  some  respects,  it  is  not  inferior  to  any  thing  of 
mmv  kind  in  Europe. 

iamiver  was  formerly  a  Ilans  town,  and  enjoyed  a  very  flourishing 
merce.  It  has  at  present  four  fairs  a  year,  to  which  many  foreign 
rbonts  restart.  This  brings  considerable  wealth  to  the  place,  which 
creas4'd  by  the  produce  of  the  silver  mines  at  Lunenburg.  In  fine, 
aw  no  ti(*ns  of  poverty  here :  On  the  contrary,  a  plenty  of  money 
lible,  and  all  kinds  of  provisions,  tho'  by  no  means  scarce,  fetch  a 
ty  high  price ;  both  indisputable  indications  of  a  very  considerable 
eof  wealth.  H u no ver  stands  in  52  Acg.  23  min.  north  lat.  and  JO 
l6  min.  east  of  London. 

he  Elector  of  Hanover  is  one  of  the  most  pi)tcnt  princes  of  the  empire. 
IIS  at  present  on  foot  an  army  of  twenty-two  thousand  men,  all 
lar  troops ;  and  can  augment  his  forces  with  a  body  of  thirteen 
iurteen-thousanil  men,  without  buithening  his  subjects.  The  ac- 
km  of  the  I^uchies  of  Lunenburg,  Saxe-Lawenburg,  Zell,  Bn  men, 
to  the  patrimunial  estates  of  tho  elector,  render  him  above  twice  as 
erful  as  hr  was  about  forty  years  ago.  Ilis  revenues  arise  not  only 
I  the  silver  mines  abovementioned,  but  likewise  from  several  others 
on  and  copp(T;  from  taxes  on  land,  Ccittle,  merchandize  (particu- 
f  from  Brewhan,  a  thick  sweet  liquor  bri'wed  at  Hanover,  and 
med  from  thmce  into  ail  the  neighbouring  parts)  publick  houses, 
inns;  and  from  the  salt-pits,  or  springs,  that  rise  within  the  walls 
•unenburg.  I'liese  revenues  at  present  are  said  to  amount  to  above 
hundred-thtmsand  pounds  sti-rlini;  per  annum, 
he  King  ipf  (Jrent  Britain,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  is  thought  to  he 
of  the  richest  princes  in  Germany.  He*  has  some  troops  of  life-guards, 
two  regiments  of  foot-guards,  of  one  battalion  each,  clothed  in  red 
1  wiih  blue;  which  made  an  exceeding  tine  appearance.  He  has 
five  or  six  courts,  or  councils;  and  officers  of  stale,  usual  in  courts 
tnrnt^  heads.  But,  for  a  particular  account  of  these  couRciU  and 
pn,  we  must  beg  leave  to  reft-r  our  readers  to  several  modern  writers, 
have  treated  of  the  German  utfaini,  and  given  us  a  minute  and  cir* 
fttmntial  description  of  them. 
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Lutheranism  is  the  established  religion  in  this  electorate,  though  botft 
Roman  Cathoiicks  and  Jews  are  tolerated  here.  The  latter  have  m 
synagogue  at  Hanover;  and  the  former  are  pretty  numerous  there 
These  are,  however,  people  of  low  rank  ;  almost  all  the  nobility  Vkm 
gentry  being  Lutherans.  Before  the  Emperor  Leopold  would  grai^ 
Duke  Ernest  the  investiture  of  the  electoral  dignity  in  1692,  be  obliga^ 
him  to  admit  of  an  Apostolical  vicar  in  his  dominions,  and  to  pemS 
him  to  reside  at  Hanover.  A  toleration  is  not  only  granted  to  the  Cft.| 
vinists  here,  but  likewise  to  people  of  all  other  persuasions.  We  did  no 
hear  of  many  learucd  men  at  Hanover,  though,  we  doubt  not,  many  i« 
there  to  be  found.  However,  the  fame  of  M.  Heumanuussoun  reacb^ 
us,  as  it  will  many  future  travellers  who  visit  this  place.  That  gently 
man  has  a  vast  fund  of  erudition,  as  clearly  appears  from  the  numen»i^ 
learned  treatises  he  has  already  published.  A  list  of  these  trratiies 
inserted  in  the  preface  to  a  learned  piece  of  his,  the  third  edition  of 
which  was  printed  the  last  year  at  Hanover,  with  the  following  title: 

COKSFECTUS  ReIPUBLICJE  LITEEAKIAE, 
SiVE 

Via  ad 

HiSTORIAM  LiTERARlAM 
JUVENTUTI  StUDIOSAE 

Aperta 
A 

CHRISTOPHORO  HEVMANNO  D. 
Edith  tertia  hcuplttior. 
HANOVERAE, 
Apud  Jo.  Jacobum  Foersterum. 
MDCCXXXHl. 

This  piece  is  dedicated  to  the  famous  Dr.  John  Burchard  Menckeoiuii 
Aulick  councillor  and  historiographer  to  Augustus  the  Second,  King  of 
Poland,  fellow  of  the  royal  society  at  London,  and  publick  profesfor 
of  history  in  the  university  of  Leipsick.  Mr.  Heuman  was  bom  in  the 
year  l682,  and,  from  the  list  abovementioned,  it  appears,  that  the 
books,  tracts,  dissertations,  &c.  he  published  between  17OI  and  1790| 
amount  to  one-hundred-forty-four. 

The  two  elegant  seats  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hanover,  called  the 
Fantasy,  or  the  Whim ;  and  Montbrillant,  or  Mount  Pleasant,  are 
viewed  by  all  fon'igners  that  traverse  this  part  of  Germany,  They  wa« 
built  by  Madame  the  Baroness  de  Kilmanseck,  and  the  Counter  (ic 
Platen.  But  the  noblest  seat,  or  palace,  out  of  town,  is  Hen^nhauscOi 
on  the  Leinc,  about  one  and  a  halt  English  miles,  as  we  guessed,  DOitk 
of  Hanover.  '1  he  gardens  here  are  most  charming  and  delightful,  tsd 
the  wilderness  of  cver-grL>ens  scarce  to  be  parallelled.  The  orange 
likewise,  and  theatre  cut  out  into  green  seats,  with  arbours  aud  suallBe^ 
houses  on  both  sides  of  it,  for  the  actors  to  dress  in,  are  justly  celebrated 
all  over  Germany.  But  the  greatest  ornament  of  these  delicious 
dens,  are  the  large  basons,  beautiful  cascades,  and  water-works  bcffi 
which,  by  all  good  judges,  arc  looked  upon  to  be  the  finest  in  Europe.  Wi 
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nd  a  Torlvhire  man,  who,  as  he  said,  came  hither  in  the  bcginoing 
Kiag  Geor|(r  thv  Fint*s  reig:n,  and  had  the  management  and  direction 
the  watef'works  committed  to  his  care.  He  gave  the  highest  cha- 
of  that  exceHcnt  pnnce;  as,  indeed,  did  all  the  people  we 
■vmed  with  at  Hanover,  but  more  especially  his  domesticks.  His 
^jaty,  for  the  most  part,  held  his  residence  in  the  castle  of  Heren- 
(■M,  during  the  time  he  found  his  pn?sence  necessary  in  this  German 

Wlien  we  went  out  of  Hanover,  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  Heren* 
mm,  tome  soldiers,  posted  at  the  gate  we  passed  through,  seemed  to 
ok  apon  us  with  an  evil  and  malicious  eye,  the  reason  of  which  we 
mU  never  discover.  The  post-master  likewise,  to  whom  we  applied 
r  poil-hones  the  day  before  we  left  the  place,  insisted,  at  first,  upon 
v  taking  an  additional  horse  to  each  of  our  chaises.  But,  upon  our 
iquinting  him,  that  we  were  English  gentlemen,  and  could  not  avoid 
linking  it  hard,  that  people  under  the  same  sovereign  with  ourselves 
Mid  treat  us  more  harshly  than  the  subjects  of  the  Emperor,  the 
iag  of  Poland,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  had  done,  he  permitted  us  to 
irsoe  our  journey  with  the  same  number  of  hors<;s  we  brought  with  us 
» Hanover :  And,  in  palliation  of  what  he  had  done,  alledged  that  he 
■d  been  informed  we  were  Frenchmen,  and  consequently  belong^  to 
Mtkm  then  at  war  with  the  empire.  Whether  this  was  the  real  cause 
f  hii  anpolite  behaviour,  or  only  a  pretext,  we  will  not  take  upon  us 
»  determine;  be  that,  however,  as  it  will,  it  was  some  matter  of 
nafort  to  us  tn  find,  that,  of  all  the  nations  in  the  world,  the  French, 
t  this  juncture,  were  the  most  disagreeable  to  the  Hanoverians. 

Hiving  seen  every  thing  worthy  of  a  curious  traveller's  attention  at 
BUnuver,  we  made  the  necessary  dispositions  for  our  departure  from 
bt  place;  proposing  to  finish  our  travels  in  the  empire,  by  continuing 
to  Hamburg.    To  that  famous  emporium  therefore  we  resolved 
U  to  direct  oar  march,  and  in  order  to  this,  to  take  the  route  of 


SECT.  IX. 

^  Jfmnuj  from  Htmofctr^  the  mttropoUs  of  the  electorate  uf  Bntiumck* 
Lunenlmrg^  to  Hamburgh  the  second  of  the  Ham  Tifoms, 

VE  arrived  at  Zell,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  tract 
^•ffn  Hanover  and  Zell  is,  for  the  most  part,  heathy  and  sandy ; 
lk"V||l  part  of  it  is  very  well  cultivated  and  manured.  The  postiglioni 
Mi  ift,  that  it  abounded  with  hares,  and  we  ourselves  saw  two  of  those 
^Mh,  as  we  passed  the  road.  There  arc  likewise  some  woods  in  this 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  certain  small  remains  of  the  Silva 
ki^fma  of  the  antients.  The  city  of  Zell,  at  about  the  distance  of  an 
B^doh  miltf,  hat  only  the  appearance  of  a  very  large  village. 

the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the  same  name,  stands  in  52  deg. 
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43  min.  and  10  dcg.  17  min.  east  of  London,  near  the  conflux  of 
Aller  and  the  Euhse,  about  seven  Cierman  miles  north  east  of  HancM 
It  is  situated  in  a  sandy  |*lain,  and  has  some  large  woods  at  a  so 
distance  from  it.  The  city  has  a  vi-ry  rural  aspect,  and  nothing  m 
remarkable  in  it,  but  the  ducal  palace.  The  terrass  round  the  ton 
however,  curious  enough,  as  being  adonied  with  trees  planted  all  aid 
and  rendered  more  delightful  by  the  fine  gardens,  orchards,  and  grotto 
adjacent  to  it.  The  palace  is  very  large ;  but,  there  having  bctn  i 
court  here  since  the  year  1705,  whon  the  late  duke  died,  the  fumttu 
in  the  rooms  is  gone  greatly  to  decay.  None  of  these  rooms,  cxcc] 
that  in  which  King  William  lay,  made  any  tolerable  figure.  Tl 
servants  shewed  us  a  room,  wherein  was  a  bed  with  curtains  of  Uac 
velvet  lined  with  damask,  which  they  afiirmed  to  be  above  two-buniiR 
years  old.  In  this  bed,  they  said.  Lord  Harrington  lay,  when  I 
came  with  the  King  last  into  Germany.  The  palace  stands  nevll 
HanovcT-gate,  and  is  a  square  building  of  a  large  extent,  with  a 
form  at  each  corner  moated  round.  The  houses  are  all  of  timber;  h 
the  churches,  which  are  very  mean,  of  brick.  The  several  mwii 
trees  plantc*d  in  the  streets  give  Zell  the  appearance  of  a  lai^e  coanli] 
town,  in  which  but  little  business  is  stirring ;  and  this  is  pretty  DM 
the  case  with  the  inhabitants,  who  seem  much  poorer  than  the  peopfe< 
Hanover.  We  put  up  at  the  W-ine-Ce11ar,  an  inn  in  great  rfpsl 
amongst  the  English  gentlemen,  who  have  been  at  Zell;  but  met  vil 
an  enormous  bill  and  very  indifferent  accommodations.  Thepriotiil 
press  here  deserves  to  be  remembered,  as  sending  out  into  the  repoblit 
of  letters  now  and  then  a  learned  piece.  Though  Zell  has  bcvn  io 
manner  deserted  by  the  court  near  thirty  years,  and  is  not  looked  upo 
as  a  place  of  any  great  consequence,  it  is  tolerably  well  fortified,  u 
has  an  Hanoverian  garrison  in  it.  The  terrass  abovementioned  b  s 
broad,  that  several  coaches  may  meet  thereon  abreast.  There  is  aprelt 
little  theatre  appertaining  to  the  palace  here,  which  at  present  appct 
in  a  ruinous  condition. 

From  Zell  we  went  to  Vitzcndorf,  which  is  a  village  of  no  great  not 
The  country  this  post  was  sandy,  and,  for  the  most  part,  a  htall 
interspersed  with  some  spots  of  cultivated  ground.  Several  large  wooc 
are  likewise  to  be  found  in  this  tract.  These  woods  consist  chiefly 
firs,  as  do  most  others  in  the  Duchy  of  Lunenburg,  though  sometinn 
oaks  and  elms  are  to  be  found.  Several  hares,  with  which  animal  tb 
country  is  said  to  abound,  appean  d  this  post,  some  of  which  ourSwi 
servant  attempted  to  shoot.  We  lay  at  the  post-office  of  Vitzendoi 
and  nu  t  with  better  accommodations  than  at  Zell.  The  distance  bctwer 
these  two  places  is  at  least  four  German  miles. 

We  advanced  from  Vitzendorf  to  Sorensdorf,  a  small  inconsidcfiM 
village.  The  road  and  country  this  post  agreed  in  all  particulars  wit 
the  preceding.  We  could  meet  with  nothing  to  dine  upon  at  Sorensdc* 
but  a  bit  of  cold  a-la-mode  beef,  which  was  very  acceptable  to  « 
Botli  Vitzendotf  and  Sorensdorf  are  in  the  Duchy  of  Lunenburg.  Th 
Duchy  abounds  in  heaths  and  woods,  some  remains  of  the  Silva  He 
cynia;  and  more  especially  the  northern  part  of  it.  We  might  bfl 
mentioD  many  curious  particulars  relating  to  Harts-forest,  which  woo! 
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rtaining  enough ;  but,  as  we  have  already  the  natural  hittory  of 
narkable  forest  in  our  own  language,  our  readers  will  consider 
iltogethcr  unnecessary.  Sorensdorf  is  above  four  German  miles 
f  Vilzendorf.  Wc  saw  last  night,  about  half  a  German  mile  from 
lorf,  an  infinite  number  of  chafers,  or  beetles,  of  a  very  lai^ 
little  after  sun  set. 

next  post  was  terminated  by  the  town  and  port  of  Harburg,  and 
id  of,  at  least,  four  German  miles.  I  was  informed  at  Berlin 
ipsick,  that  some  of  the  Wenden,  of  posterity  of  the  antient 
p  were  seated  in  the  Duchy  of  Lunenburg.  Neither  is  this  to  be 
ed  at,  since  their  chief  seats  in  this  Duchy  arc  Dannebcrg  and 
tor  Lochowon  the  river Tetze;  butwc  did  not  meet  with  any  of 
The  greatest  part  of  the  remains  of  that  antient  nation,  to  the 
r  of  10,000  men,  women,  and  children,  is,  as  they  told  me  at 
ces  just  mentioned,  settled  in  Lusatia.  They  have  an  aversion  to 
mian,  are  half  Catholicks  and  half  I«utherans,  partly  subject  to 
ig  of  Prussia,  and  partly  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony ;  and  occupy 
ct  between  Lubben  and  Budissin.  They  are  likewise  a  strong 
MOple,  and  will  sustain  toil  and  fatigue  to  an  uncommon  degree, 
till  use  their  antient  language,  have  a  dress  different  from  that  of 
nnans,  retain  many  of  their  old  customs,  and  in  several  points 
rith  their  ancestors,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  •  Tacitus.  They 
St  of  them  servants,  and  remarkable  for  their  singular  fidelity  to 
tatters.  But,  as  we  have  some  years  since  received  a  very  ample 
fticular  description  of  this  people  from  the  reven  iid  and  learntd 
bloDski,  it  would  be  intirely  superfluous  to  expatiate  any  further 
liem  here.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  German 
letween  Hanover  and  Hamburg. 

B  Hanover  to  Zell  seven  German  miles. 

D  Zell  to  Vitzcndorf  four  German  miles. 

D  Vitzendorf  to  Sorensdorf  four  German  miles. 

nSorensdorf  to  Harburg  four  German  miU^sand  a  half. 

Q  Harburg  to  Hamburg,  about  two  German  miles. 

burg,  or  Harborg,  is  a  pretty  strong  and  flourishing  town  of  the 
'  of  Lunenburg,  upon  the  river  Loze  or  Lotze,  and  near  its  influx 
e  Elbe,  alm^jst  op|K>site  to  Hamburg.  The  stree  ts  are  pretty 
clean,  and  well  paved ;  and  almost  all  tlie  houses  are  built  of 
most  of  them  seemed  perfectly  new.  It  is  a  ioii<r  town,  about 
German  miles  and  a  half  north  of  Zell,  and  lias  a  Hiinoverian 
s.    It  has  a  gcjod  harbour,  a  handsome  church,  and  several 

squan-s.  The  people,  in  ih.'ir  air,  behaviour,  and  manner  of 
ftre  said  to  n^semble  the  Dutch  more  than  the  (uTmans;  as  also 
r  language.  This  is  supposed  to  retain  much  more  of  (he  old 
in  it  than  the  High  Dutch,  thouj^h  the  inhabitants  and  all  the 
of  the  adjacent  country  write  in  lli.-h  Dutch.    The  castle  is  ver) 

both  by  nature  and  art,  and  has  hluic(*s,  which,  in  case  of  neid. 


*  iMtt  de  Mor.  GcraM.  sub  Pin- 
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can  drown  a  considerable  extent  of  the  adjacent  territory.  The  girriuv 
consisted  of  some  of  the  best  Hanoverian  troops  wc  have  seen.  We  sm« 
a  vast  number  of  pregnant  women  here.  The  town^  which  condi^ 
principally  of  one  long  strei^  is  perfumed  in  every  part  with  pitch  aikfl 
tar,  which  to  me  was  by  no  minins  unpleasant  or  disagreeable. 
King's  Arms  is  the  best  publick  house  in  Harburg. 

In  our  passage  over  the  Elbe  to  Hamburg,  we  met  with  several  islao^ 
surrounded  with  dikes,  which  wore  covered  with  a  mo^t  beau  til  ul 
dure.    It  is  said,  that  these  islands  are  so  fertile  that  their  ownen  ar« 
amply  paid  for  their  cultivation  of  them. 

The  city  of  Hamburg  was  reckoned  the  metropolis  of  the  Duchy  of 
Holstein,  before  it  became  a  free  state  of  the  empire.  It  is  situate  hq 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Elbe,  in  53  deg.  41  min.  north  lat.  and  10 
deg.  1 1  min.  east  of  London,  about  fourteen  German  mileb  and  a  liilf 
north  of  Zell.  This  famous  city,  according  to  the  German  historian^ 
owes  its  origin  to  Charlemagne,  who  built  a  fort  upon  part  of  thegronod 
on  which  Hamburgh  stands,  before  the  year  810.  It  was  erected  fint 
into  a  bishoprick,  and  afterwards  into  an  archbishoprick,  by  Ludovicoi 
Pius,  that  prince's  son.  It  was  formerly  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Saxons,  but  became  subject  to  the  empire  in  1215-  The  Dum 
took  it  from  the  empire  in  1220,  and  sold  it  to  Albert  Count  flf- 
Orlcmund  and  his  heirs;  and  he  soon  after  sold  his  pretensions  to  ths 
citizens,  who  then  declared  it  a  free  and  independent  city.  The  Ebh 
peror  Charles  the  Fourth  took  it  under  his  special  protection  in  1539; 
though,  according  to  some,  that  Emperor  enjoined  the  Hambni|liai 
to  acknowledge  the  immediate  sovereignty  of  the  county  of  Hobtdl 
in  1375.  Others  deny  that  fact.  The  Kings  of  Denmark,  succeediag 
the  Counts  of  Holstein  in  their  dominions,  upon  the  failure  of  the 
male  line  of  those  counts  in  1459,  succeeded  them  likewise  in  didr 
pretensions  to  the  sovereignty  of  this  city.  Those  pretensions  still 
subsist.  But  the  neighbouring  princes,  not  judging  it  consistent  vitk 
their  interest  to  permit  the  Danes  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
Hamburg,  have  hitherto  preserved  its  indep^-ndency.  NotwithstandiD| 
which,  the  Hamburghers  have  been  several  times  fleeced  by  the  mfj^ 
bouring  princes,  since  the  beginning  of  this  century.  They  are  alwtjfi, 
and  particularly  at  pa*sent,  extremely  jealous  of  the  Danes. 

Hamburg,  by  its  situation,  enjoys  all  possible  advantages  of  tnde, 
both  foreign  and  domestick;  and  has  actually  a  better  inland  trade  tba 
any  city  in  Europe,  except  London  and  Amsterdam.  The  Engliik 
merchants  here  are  the  great  support  of  the  place,  and  are  very  nn- 
merous.  They  have  several  extraordinary  privileges  granted  them,  tlitt 
are  denied  to  t lie  merchants  of  other  nations.  And  this  is  not  tote 
wondered  at ;  since  the  greatest,  and  almost  only,  protection  the  Ham- 
burghers have,  notwithstanding  they  pay  eighty-thousand  crowns  a  yetf 
to  the  Emperor  to  protect  them,  is  from  the  English  nation. 

The  constitution  and  polity  of  the  city  of  Hamburgh  are  so  %ieiy«t]l 
understood,  and  we  have  had  of  late  such  full  and  ample  descriptiov 
of  them,  that  we  shall  not  touch  upon  them  here.  C)ur  readexs,  m 
doubt  not  will  excuse  us,  as  the  present  relation  of  our  travels  has  soCu 
exceeded  the  limits  we  at  first  proposed  coafining  it  to,  if  wc  enteitiii 
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only  with  some  simple  observations  of  our  own,  that  we  made^ 
at  Hamburg. 

Hamburghers  are  roost  fierce  Lutherans,  and  almost  as  much 
ed  to  persecution  as  the  Roman  Catbolicks.  That  incendiary 
ID  Nieumcistcr,  a  Lutheran  preacher,  so  well  known  for  his  bitter, 
I,  and  antichristian  spirit,  is  in  the  highest  repute  amongst  them, 
ire  said  to  behave  with  as  much  rancour  to  the  Calvinists,  or 
led,  as  to  the  Jews,  Roman  Catholicks,  or  Mohammedans. 
I  cathedral,  with  the  chapter,  and  many  houses  belonging  to  it; 
ider  the  protection  of  his  Britannick  Majesty,  as  Duke  of  Bremen, 

built  above  nine-hundred  years  ago.  There  are  five  very  large 
churches  here,  and  eight  of  a  lesser  size.  A  branch  of  the  Elbe 
la  the  Old  from  the  New  Town.  Hamburg  is  very  well  fortified, 
e  garrison  serves  only  for  a  shew.  We  were  told,  that  two  com* 
101  burghers  guard  the  walls  every  night.  The  city  of  Hamburg 
ill  about  two  hundred  thousand  souls.  The  number  of  coaches 
nount  to  above  thret^hundred ;  which,  in  proportion,  exceeds 
f  any  other  city  in  Europe.  The  cathedral  goes  generally  by  the 
of  the  Dome. 

pment  the  burghers  keep  guard  day  and  night  in  Hamburg, 
s  owing  to  the  King  of  Denmark's  being  encaropted  at  Otti  nsee^ 
lU  village  of  Holstein,  about  four  English  miles  from  Hamburg, 
sr  thousand  men  ;  which  he  is  sending,  as  his  contingent,  to  the 
Uarmy  upon  the  Rhine.  We  saw  these  troops  reviewed,  by  his 
k  Majesty ;  and  they  made  a  very  fine  appearance.  The  King 
snark,  at  present,  resifles  for  the  most  part  in  the  neighbourhood 
tma.  He  strms  to  be  of  a  very  thin  habit  of  body.  Wo  were 
that  General  iMorrier  commanded  the  abovementiont'd  cor)>s. 
ne  are  six  lofty  stet- plfs  in  Hamburg,  some  of  uhich  are  covered 
Xipper.  Sl  Catharine's,  one  of  thvse,  has  a  stately  front,  and  many 
iu  niches.  Round  the  middle  of  this  stivple  is  a  crown,  richly 
In  the  church  of  St.  Catharine  we  saw  a  piece  of  painting,  re- 
tting the  crucifixion  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  betwirn  two  thieves, 
f  whose  souU  was  carried  by  an  angel  to  heaven,  and  the  other  by 
illo  bell.  This  is  tolerHbly  well  done,  and  scrnied  to  me  to  be  a 
of  cotKiiderable  antiquity. 

1  the  churcht^s  in  Hamburg,  except  New  St.  Michaefs,  are  said 
older  than  the  reformation.  It  is  no  wondi  r,  therctorf ,  that  they 
d  abound  with  crucifix's,  statues  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  6lc,  It  is 
bm  is  an  ima<;eof  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  St.  Peter's,  for  which  the 
a  Catholicks  have  ottered  tweiity-thousttnd  nxdollars.    Ihe  bpire 

P«rr**  is  by  much  the  highest  ot  any  in  the  city, 
an  the  Lombard  Brid^t*,  over  the  river  AUter,  a  p(*rson  has  a  very 
pnisp«-ct  ('f  ihe  town.  Thir  river  forms  a  fine  baMjii  within  the  town, 
I  to  me  sifmed  to  bi'  in  the  form  ot  an  amphitheatre.    The  source 

AUter  IS  about  thirty  Knglish  miles  from  Hamburg.  I'his  river, 
•  called,  not  MTMi  to  be  a  running  water,  but  to  be  suppoited 
iptweplihle  subterraneouN  hpiin:^. 

c  walU  of  Hamburg  are  said  to  be  between  five  and  six  English 
in  drcufflfcruice.    I  hc  walk  round  them  is  very  pleasant  and 
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a^rcoablc.    The  New  Town,  we  were  told,  was  built  in  the  year  lfi2 
The  senate-house  is  adorned,  both  within  and  without,  with  statue» 
the  modern  Roman  Emperors,  tlie  nine  worthies,  &c.    The  exchar^ 
is  opposite  to  the  scna teahouse,  on  one  side  is  adorned  wiih  several 
trees,  and  has  a  most  pleasant  situation  on  a  branch  or  canal  of  the  EX  ^ 
That  river  forms  several  canals  in  the  Old  Town,  by  means  of  which  r  jj^ 
merchants  have  their  wares  brought  to  the  back  part  of  their  own  hoi&sa 
At  a  small  distance  from  Hamburg  stands  a  Fortczza,  called  Horih 
schant/,  between  which  and  Hamburg  theie  is  said  to  be  a  subterraoeoiu 
communication.    The  garrison  here  does  not  consist,  as  we  were  in. 
formed,  of  above  thirty  men  ;  but,  according  to  the  same  persons,  bj 
means  of  the  abovcmentioncd  communication,  it  may  be  continaall)- 
reinforced,  and  supplied  with  ammunition,  provisions,  &c.  from  Ham- 
burg.   The  greati^t  part  of  the  garrisoh  in  this  city,  if  our  friends  miy 
be  depended  upon,  is  composed  of  the  lower  kind  of  mechanicks.  The 
whole  is  said  to  amount  to  above  two  thousand  men. 

It  is  a  common  maxim  amongst  merchants,  that  no  town  canenjo}'! 
flourishing  trade,  except  its  inhabitants  permit  the  Jews  to  settle  amoi]^ 
them.  This  maxim  as  it  should  seem,  has  prevailed  in  Hamburg; 
since  there  are  ab'we  thirty-five  thousand  Jews  in  that  city.  Many  of 
these  inhabit  purt  of  the  New  Town,  towards  Altena.  The  strceti 
occupied  by  the  Jews  are  pretty  large,  but  consist  of  very  ]>oor  houses. 
They  have  here,  as  in  (»lher  places,  several  marks  of  distinctioD,  by 
which  they  are  easily  known. 

Our  Irientls  here  informed  us,  that  every  person  who  walked  the 
streets  (jf  Hamburiz,  between  Michaelmas  and  Lady-Day,  after  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  without  a  lantern,  ran  a  considerable  risk  of  being 
arrested.  There  is  a  fine  library  belonging  to  the  town.  In  manj  of 
the  churches  here,  which  are  constantly  open,  we  we  surprized  to  meet 
wiili  booksellers  shops.  The  Lutheran  nuns  here  marry  whenevirlhey 
phrase.  We  wi  n'  told,  that  few  were  found  amongst  them,  but  such  a* 
have  some  deformity,  or  defect.  Nay,  some  of  our  acquaintance  sudv 
that  none  but  such  were  qualified  to  live  amongst  them.  But,  lhisir«? 
know  not  how  to  give  credit  to. 

The  Ham  burghers  are  the  most  charitable  people  in  the  world  All 
real  obji^'ls  of  charily  amongst  them  are  provided  for;  but  the  sturdy 
beggars,  that  in  other  places  infest  the  streets,  are  sent  to  the  workhouse* 
that  they  may  be  thereby  rendered  serviceable  to  the  publick.  Hi-nrC 
it  comt'S  to  pass,  that  a  beggar  is  scarce  ever  to  be  met  with  in  ihestreet* 
of  Hamburg.  But,  as  soon  as  we  came  into  the  King  of  Denmark^* 
dominions,  we  were  accosted  by  several  of  them.  The  Hambuivfaers 
bear  a  great  antipathy  to  the  Danes. 

If  a  native  of  Hamburg  is  found  guilty  of  fornication,  he  is  obliged 
to  pay  a  considerable  fine ;  but  the  English  arc  exempted  from  tfaii 
mulct.  We  were  told  of  an  apparition  at  St.  Peters  church,  that  fre* 
quently  alarmed  the  neighbouring  inhabitants.  The  person,  who  men* 
tioned  this,  is  a  merchant  of  great  substance  and  reputation.  Heassuied 
us,  that  scarce  any  body  in  Hamburg  doubted  of  the  reality  of  it*  Buli 
notwithstanding  this  is  so  well  attested,  wc  leave  our  reiidersy  as  «« 
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Ai-e  (loiic  upon  a  parallel  occasion,  to  bclif\'C  as  much  or  as  little  of  it 
8  they  pi  c  ase. 

W'v  iuw  once  or  twicu  Dr.  Nieunieistcr,  a  Lutheran  cler^man  of  very 
ilrnjp-,Tate  zeal.  He  has  great  influence  in  Hamburg,  though  all  men 
f  s<il^c  look  upon  him  as  a  most  furious  incendiar)'.  We  were  told, 
iat  his  wurks,  and  those  of  M,  Esardui>,  professor  of  philosophy  here, 
•fi  bnvii  burnt  by  the  common  hangman  at  Ik'rlin.  M.  Ksardus  is  a 
rudi«ious  bigot,  and  has  wrote  with  gn*at  acrimony  against  the  re- 
jrmtHi.  There  is  a  tun  here,  which  is  said  to  contain  seventy-six 
logshiads;  and  a  cellar  containing  above  four-thousand  tuns  of  wine, 
rhi*  aca4iemy,  or  Ciymnasium,  here  has  produced  many  learned  men, 
ind  is  at  present  adurned  with  some  persons  of  great  erudition.  Of  these 
M.  Woltius  and  Dr.  Fabiicius  are  the  chief. 

Mr.  Thomas,  chaplain  to  the  British  factory,  or  Hamburg  company, 
kcru,  a  gentleman  that  I  can  never  sufficiently  praise  for  his  great 
rapacity,  politeness,  and  eiudition,  intro<luced  me  to  Dr.  Fabricius. 
Thii  venerable  and  truly  leariu'd  old  gentleman  charmed  me  with  his 
conversation.  The  scholar,  the  gentleman,  and  the  Christian  perfectly 
shone  in  hini.  He  bus  a  roost  noble  and  magnitieent  library;  and  in  it 
avKt  number  of  literary  journhls,  in  several  languages.  His  librarian 
iit  node^t.  uorthy,  and  learned  gentleman;  and  intin^'Iy  of  the  same 
ilisposititin  with  hinisi'lf.  Dr.  Fubricius  expressed  a  great  desire  of 
keeping  up  a  constant  literary  correspondence  with  me. 

llio  clucks  in  Hiunburg  strike  half  an  hour  lieforc*  the  hour  expirc-s. 
Thui,for  example,  at  halt  hour  past  ten  the  clock  strikes  eleven,  which 
the  llaiiiburiihers  Call  half  eleven;  and  at  eh-ven  it  strikes  ogain,  which 
tbrj'call  ek-veii.  The  sounds  of  these  two  pupations  an:  so  different, 
tbitta  pi-rson  may  easily  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 

lUiiibur^  i»  aini'ist  ol  a  circular  lorin,  a  mi  reckoned  near  six  miles 
Wcircumtl  reiiee.  h  ib  a  place  of  considerable  sln  n^zth,  a  great  |)art  of 
itUin;r  situated  upcm  islainU.  It  is  divided  into  the  <  >ld  and  Neu  City, 
^  a  e.'iiial.  Uc^jile^  the  ahoveinentiunt  li  basun  within  the  town,  the 
Ahiir  tiiriiis  atiuil'.tr,  much  larger  than  the  luriner,  just  without  the 
^ii;  and  then,  pasMiig  by  se  veral  sluiceb  aiidcanals  through  the  whole 
ciU,  fails  intd  thi*  KIU'.  't  he  fuiu  ial  processions  at  Hamburg,  espe- 
cttlly  of  pi  rsons  cif  lashion  and  ilisruittion,  are \ery  grand,  attended  by 
■*iiy  ol  till- Miiatt/rs,  principal  eUiers,  gracluates  in  law,  divines,  regular 
pbywciann,  \-c.  Thi-  bean  ii  appear  all  in  black,  and  have  a  very 
pwtitular  kind  «d'  habit.  I  he  bo'ly,  ab  we  wen*  infornuil,  is  for  the 
•••i  part  thrown  into  the  grave,  withi)Ut  any  s< -r vice  or  ceremony ; 
^^^U  the  Sunday  tollowiiii!,  it  lh<*  same  auihoiity  may  be  di  pcnded 
•ipwi,  thru-  is  lifiu  rail}  a  tuiH-ral  sirinon.  >L  Wollius  hen?  lH*arsa  very 
rttij|»ni  ehanicli  r ;  and  M.  I"s;trdus,  protissor  of  philosophy,  it 
tf^hii  to  U-a  man  of  gu-at  learning,  but  a  most  violent  enemy  to  thi# 
KrloriiK'fl. 

W'f  wi  II-  s<-%-enil  tiniennt  Alteiia,  a  large  and  populous  town,  subject 
10  I  Ik*  King  <•!  Driimark,  and  the  n'sideiier  of  the  governor  of  Danish 
ilolstc-in.  It  IS  iiiiiH>4l  by  a  row  of  houses  on  the  LIbe,  to  Hamburg, 
biiuu  a  little  to  the  norih-W4  >l  of  that  city.  Altrna  was  laid  in  a»hes. 
hy  ibc*  >wedisb  army  under  CVuni  Steinboch,  in  171  J;  but  has  iiiiLv 
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been  rebuilt,  and  makes  now  a  finer  figure  than  e\fr.    It  ha%  at  present, 
a  very  commodious  harbour,  and  enjoys  a  flourishing  trade  The 
Roman  Catholicks,  Calvinists,  Anabaptists,  Quakers,  Jews.  6lc. 
all  tolerated  hen»,  the  Kinij  of  Denmark  judsmg  this  a  proper  (*xpe-^ 
dient  to  extend  and  enlarge  the  commerce  of  the  place.    We  were  told^ 
that  the  town  consisted  of  about  two-thousand  houses,  and  conlaioec^ 
near  twelve-thousand  inhabitants.    The  King  of  Denmark's  palace  hcit^ 
or  rather  that  of  the  Danish  governor,  makes  a  very  mean  appearano^^ 
The  streets  are  clean,  neat,  and        paved;  and  the  houses,  for  tl^. 
most  part,  built  of  brick.    A  small  part  of  the  town  is  said  to  beloi^^ 
to  the  tlamburirhers.    We  saw  several  ships  in  the  harbour  here,  appc-.^% 
taining  to  merchants  of  different  nations.    Our  friend  that  conducted 
to  Altena,  who  was  a  Hamburg  merchant,  assured  us,  that,  witbfji 
the  space  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  a  considerable  spot  of  ground 
l>ccn  recovered  from  the  Elbe,  on  which  one  of  the  best  streets  ia 
Altena  at  present  stands.    Some  pieces  of  erudition,  elegantly  printed^ 
are  now  and  then  emitted  into  the  learned  world,  from  the  printing-prn 
here.    M.  Wilh.  Krn.  Kwaldus,  a  clergyman  of  Altena,  has  lately  pufr-  ' 
limbed  a  book,  which  has  gained  him  great  reputation  in  many  ports  of 
Germany.    Our  learned  readers  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  the  title  of 
it ;  which  therefore  we  have  thought  prop(T  to  insert  in  this  place. 

WiLn.  ERy.  EwALDi,  V,  D.  M.  A  ltonavieksis, 

EmbUmata  sacra  misctllanea. 
Altonavise,  apud  Jonam  Korte, 
1732. 

We  heard  this  treatise  highly  commended  at  Hamburg,  where  thi 
author  is  considered  as  an  eminent  membiT  of  the  republick  of  letten. 
Altena  is,  however,  more  properly  a  seat  of  merchants,  than  learned 
men  ;  as  evidently  appears  from  the  great  number  of  Jews  s<*ttle<l  thae. 
Rinsidi'S  Altena,  we  saw  several  other  placets  in  Holstein,  as  Rillingi 
Slelling,  Barnvelt,  &c.  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamburg.  The 
White  Swan  in  Altena  is  a  tolerable  good  inn.  The  six-thoussnd 
Danes  abovementioned  were  assembled  at  Rellmg,  whilst  wc  were  it 
Hamburg. 

The  cellar  in  Hamburg  abovementioned  is  a  sort  of  cave;  and  the 
wine  in  it  chiefly  old  hock.  This  cellar  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of 
tavern,  since  it  is  kept  by  a  select  number  of  the  magisitrates,  undathc 
dinxtion  of  a  deputy;  and  strangers,  as  well  as  natives,  of  the  bat 
fashion,  fnquently  take  a  chearful  glass  in  it;  it  is  said  to  bring io  ^ 
considerable  revenue  to  the  state.  I'he  merchants  settled  at  Harobttigi 
and  particularly  those  of  our  own  *  nation,  treat  strangers  with  grcit 
elegance  and  liberality.  The  strt^ets  of  this  city  are  gt* nerally  crooked, 
but  pretty  wide,  and  famous  for  their  high  and  stately  houses,  most  of 
which  arc  built  of  brick.  Just  out  of  town,  we  saw  a  gallows,  with 
the  skeleton  of  a  woman  hanging  upon  it  intire,  with  all  the  hair  on  thft 
skull  reaching  down  almost  to  the  knees ;  which  made  a  very  g^y 
appearance.  The  Little  English  Arms  here  is  a  very  good  boose. 
Several  ingenious  and  learnt  pieces  are  published  every  year,  ia  | 
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Dig ;  as  sufficiently  appears  from  the  foreign  literary  journals, 
irticuiarly  from  the  Nova  Acta  Eruditarum  Ldpsia^  which  we 
>  be  more  extensive  und  universal,  and  consequently  better,  than 
the  rest. 

had  the  honour  to  be  invited  once  or  twice  to  dine  with  Sir  Cyril 
envoy  extraordinary  of  his  Britannick  Majesty  to  this  state.  He 

10  be  a  gentleman  of  a  good  political  capacity,  and  of  great  afib* 
od  politeness.  The  late  Czar  of  Muscovy,  Peter  the  Great,  as 
fined  us,  did  him  the  honour  once  to  dine  with  him.  To  iiihich 
ed.  That,  sc»me  time  after  dinner,  a  Russian  Lieutenant-Ocneraly 
■Cto  former  orders,  waited  upon  hisCzarish  Majesty,  who  took 
A  comer  of  the  room,  and  there  had  a  short  confabulation  with 
Which  being  ended,  his  Czarish  Maji*sty  took  the  said  Lieu- 
General,  who  was  a  short  squat  man,  with  a  black  curletl  head 
I  by  both  his  ears,  knocked  his  head  several  times  against  the 
ind  at  last  kicked  him  out  of  the  room.  This  fact  §ir  Cyril 
as  an  argument  of  the  absolute  and  unlimited  power  of  the  Czar, 
as  the  mi-an,  slavish,  and  savage  disposition  of  the  Muscovites. 
*«tsc  told  us,  that  tlie  daughter  of  the  Czar,  that  was  married  to 
ike  of  Holstein,  was  the  most  amiable  and  beautiful  creature  in 
rid.  The  reverend  Mr.  'I  homas,  chaplain  to  the  factory,  was  so 
s  to  accompany  us  to  the  envoy*s.  Sip  Cyril's  wife  is  a  Danish 
md  of  a  most  amiable  disposition.    One  James  Mac  Geoghegan, 

Irish  poetaster,  for  some  time,  perpetually  infested  us  here. 

11  we  at  pn^'nt  conclude  our  travels  at  Hamburg,  we  have  an 
n  to  visit  Holland  and  Flanders,  and  that  by  the  way  of  Bremen. 


A  LETTER 

TO 

IICHT  REVEREND  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  CLOYNE. 
By  •  GcDtltnnan  in  tbo  Army,  in  th«  yemr  1739. 


Ilowini;  Letter,  which  is  now  first  printed  from  a  manuscript, 
ITS  tohaxebeeii  written  about  the  year  i7^)9«  <>n  occasion  of  a 
tation  published  by  the  Bishop,  on  this  ti-xt,  '  Gullio  can  d  for 
of  Ihesi*  thini:^;*  in  which  lie  ex  plumed  the  neC(*ssity  of  asserting, 
le  secular  authority,  the  reverence  due  to  religion.  Thecfl'ict, 
li  his  arguments  havi?  had,  may  appear,  in  part,  from  the 
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follou'inor  li'ttor,  wliich  contains  so  many  touches  of  eloguice  tkn4 
judgment,  that  we  could  not  nTusc  it  a  place  in  this  collectioD;  jg 
wiiich,  tliough  it  \%as  our  original  design  to  recover  such  piecfc  m 
be^in  to  disappear,  by  tlu  ir  antiquity,  we  shall  not  neglect  iomrtiiiia 
to  pri'Sii'vc  those  \vritin:\s  tVom  destruction,  which,  by  accidentt  or 
envy,  have  been  hitherto  kept  secret.    J  *. 

AT  my  return  from  recruiting,  in  which  duty  I  was  employed  for 
many  months,  I  was  informed  that  the  author  of  the  Minutf 
Philosopher  had  published  the  second  edition  of  an  excellent  addrcsito 
the  niagintratcs  against  open  blasphemy.    1  was  impatient  tu  read  it, 
and,  tlio'  I  am  an  officer  of  pretty  long  standing  and  service,  I  cauMt 
hut  admire,  with  some  aniazoinent,  the  courage  of  a  man,  not  only  ID 
appear  openly  for  things  so  much  out  of  fashion,  but  to  demand  the  aid 
of  hiws,  and  the  secular  arm  of  the  magistrate,  in  defence  of  spcciilatiit 
opinions,  as  these  gn*at  criticks  affect  to  call  them ;  which  piece  of  wit 
1  am  told  they  borrowed  from  one  Tindall,  once  a  profligjatc  apostate  to 
|>opery,  and  always  a  disguised  missionary  for  it.    It  is  true  inAtti, 
and  you  prove  evidently  that  all  our  actions  are  directed  by  our  thonghl% 
opinitms,  and  desires;  and  that  the  civil  peace  of  the  world,  and  all  tin 
comforts  of  social  life  (the  whole  of  religion  and  its  obligation,  acoonl-  < 
ing  to  the  free  thinkei^  who  aim  at  a  little  reasoning)  are  concerted  il  i 
the  principles  which  men  entertain  about  God,  virtue,  and  even  that 
offensive  enemy  to  their  present  ease,  called  religion ;  and  that,  ther^ 
foa*,  such  avowed  declarations  of  war,  agiiinst  all  the  bands  and  fenooi 
of  society,  are  properly  objects  of  the  magistrate  s  care,  and  of  his  'm&r 
pensable  duty  to  repel  the  attack,  and  punish  the  actors.    1  have  heaid 
all  their  stock  of  learning,  which  consists  in  chiming  three  or  fourwordi 
a  thousand  times  over,  with  great  clamour  and  insult,     Freedom  of 
thought,  freedom  of  speech,  liberty  of  the  press  ^rc  all  of  them  natonl 
rights,  and  unalienable  from  a  fn^c  people ;  the  contrary  is  popeiy, 
slavery,  arbitrary  power,  priestcraft,  and  the  pretender."    But  let  v 
take  this  even  according  to  the  lowest  notion  of  any  who  are  williag 
to  exclude  a  divine  right  in  every  st>rt  of  government  and  system, 
and  arc  therefore  most  particularly  averse  fruin  every  notion  of  t 
church,  as  a  regular  fornu'd  society,  with  powers,  positive  institu- 
tions and  officers,  independent  of  every  man's  own  swivt  self,  in  tlie 
sincerity  of  his  heart,  according  to  w  hatever  principles  he  is  pleated 
to  prescribe  to  il;  according  to  which  most  orderly  principle,  efeiy 
man  of  every  nation  (.for  societies  these  men's  wise  schemes  will  not 
allow)  has  full  liberty  of  thinking,  speaking,  and  acting;  but  the 
rulers,  the  princes,  senators,  or  other  chief  magistrates,  who  being 
trustees  for  the  people  and  their  rights,  it  is  plain  that  they  cat  , 
havr  Tinnc  of  their  own,  but  are  and  must  be  the  only  altimate  i 
subjects  in  every  community;  yet  even  such  allow  our  church  and 
nlinioij  till'  sanction  of  acts  «»f  parliament,  consequently  the  law  (tf  the 
laiid,  ar.«i  t<>  bi*  an  essential  part  of  our  constitution,  to  preserve  vkich 
nn  uiilliuns  t)f  money,  or  of  men,  were  ever  thought  too  mach;  mi 
therefi>!v  I  say,  that  magistrates  may  take  cognisance  o£f  and  seme  | 
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ngeancc  for  all  outruj^rs  cumniittnl  agninst  it,  otIuTwise  the  whole 
inir  ut'thc  stat'^  is  in  the  utmost  Jaiit^cr,  wlitUfv^r  the  church  may  be; 
id,  for  th:it  very  rt  :ix)n,  no  duubt,  many  u  nuiii  has  been  tor  helping 
.-ritsumv.'  criiiral  times,  who  n<  vcr  underhtuod  mu('!i  of  hrr,  or  cand 
fbtr;  iKiy,  wl.u  derive  all  <;<i\vrnment,  and  const qiieutly  uU  liiw, 
Mb  ci\il  and  n  li'^ioiis,  from  the  ixople,  uht)  every  day  of  their  lives 
ivti  finink  die  Litnny  ]l"alth,  us  ii  is  called,  a»nii.st  her.  I  will 
enture  to  vueven  a  step  lower  in  moderation,  if  that  can  well  be  done. 

will  iup|H)M:  thsU  Chriiitianity  has  only  a  share  in  liiat  tolrration 
rhich  is  extended  to  the  several  »orts  of  disseilter^ ;  hure  an  application 
iiypro|)erly  lie  to  the  magistrate  to  make  jzocd  this  toleration  to  it, 
ad  10  protect  it  from  U'ing  insulted  in  the  very  ehureh.  ant!  in  the 
H^tof  divine  siT\ ice,  as  was  done  in  the  church  ofOmah,  county  of 
^fPDiK-,  anii  didceH-  of  Deny,  about  twenty  monthb  a^o(if  I  am  rii^htly 
aifunned)  in  the  most  blasphemous  and  riotous  manner.  One  would 
bink  thai  the  two  acts  of  uniformily  were  n  iH^ahd ;  for  in  them  there 
ft  pi*nallii-s  provided  for  any  thing  ^aid  or  done  in  contempt  of,  or 
Itngation  to  any  part  of  the  divine  sen'ice  contained  in  the  t>ook  of 
xnunon  Prayer.  And,  if  these  statutes  continue  still  in  force,  ought 
BCtlh!  magistrate,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  to  put  them  in  exe- 
itioo?  Has  notour  bible  the  sancti(m  of  law;  and  if  so,  May  not  a 
nU  magistrati*  appear  in  defence  of  it  without  just  imputation  of 
NptT)  '  1  will  ask  but  one  quistion  mote,  What  would  the  magis- 
Wr,  what  w(»uld  mankind  say,  hut  above  all,  what  would  the  tree- 
Ulkcr  and  Ijotitudinariun  lil)ertine  say  and  do  to  a  man  who  should  be 
iln}t  railing  ajiainst  the  act  of  tuleruiidu,  formmg  cabaU  against  it, 
Vmino  into  cotfe<- Ik  us^'s  and  pla\-lioi!M  s  to  bputier  against  it,  and 
ntking  into  m<  eting-huusix  to  ilt>turb  and  iil*ii>i:i  the  society,  in  the 
Didil  uf  what  they  call  lluir  devotions,  with  a  tit»\vn  with  to|erati>  ns, 
>mpY,  and  round-heHd>?  1  should  not  despiiir  f  ^•  ring  such  a  ilub 
DXiTTna-.e  nr  r»ritlewell,  6t<l  Dturum  ui/\nsa  Dun  cime. 

I  think  nothing  can  |>ossibiy  be  more  plain,  lha:)  ihnt  all  on r  first 
■Cioth  must  Iw  pn  judices  reecived  either  l-y  the  nie<T  Jiutlioiily  o( 
OMr  insirucCur,  or  taken  up  on  credit  trtmi  the  pui/.ick;  aihl  very 
buy  things  then*  are  in  life,  which  all  mankind  nui^i,  and  the  wi^  st 
••(kt  to  nx'ei%e  on  authority,  tor  by  authority  onl)  lie  y  can  hi-  pi«iv.  d, 
illl  divine  institutions,  and  all  human  ones  not  inconsistt  ni  with  th'  in. 
'IrhoKitJt  ist  qitinY  Qui  comulta  Put  runt  ^  (jui  /tt'tsjitiw/ut  ittnat.  I 
BiHy  believe  that  even  viTy  learned  men  do  take  up  c(»nciusioiis  in 
VH  of  learning  that  they  are  <>i'eat  masti  rs  of,  w  ititout  examining  evi  ry 
irof  them  minutely,  nay  without  Inintr  ahie  to  inve^^tiuate  them 
knough  the  whole  pn-cedmt  chani  of  di mon^'tration^ ;  as  1  have  heard 
Miepf(»ple  s:iy  particularly  of  a  bcnik  called  Sir  l»aae  Newton's  Prin- 
ipks,  asyoui  Lordship  has  very  clearly  shewn,  in  tin  instanci's  of  all 
lOM  professions  or  trades  which  di  peiid  on  matin  maiical  reasoning, 
Ucli  lb«*y  can  use  in  work,  but  never  understand  ni  liieory.  I  am  far 
OB  bring  a  great  engineer,  but  1  am  not  the  \ery  wor^t  in  the  army, 
en  do  several  thingis  in  my  way  pn'tty  cleverly,  but,  were  your  Ixjrd- 
ip  to  rxamim;  me  as  to  the  gn>unds  and  reason*^  on  which  my  work 
peftdt,  you  would  be  almost  ua  much  amazed  at  my  ignorance  in 
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mathematicks,  as  at  that  of  a  freo-thinkor,  when  he  pretends  to  c\ 
loaick  about  any  thing  thai  looks  like  religion,  virtue,  honour,  or  gc 
sense. 

Without  what  they  call  prejudices,  that  is,  early  impressions  hei 
they  can  reason,  mankind  could  have  no  opinions  at  all  ;  because  tl 
could  r\ot  have  any  knowledge  without  education.    Pray,  my  Lo 
give  me  li»ave  to  observe  the  impudence  of  these  men,  in  obtrudint^su 
a  bare-taced  contradicti(;n  on  us.    All  prejudic(*s  must  be  excludf 
the  young  mind  guarded  from  them,  that  is,  no  instruction,  no  infor 
ation,  no  rules  prescribed;  then,  when  he  is  grown  up,  he  istomab 
compleat  system  of  all  he  owes  to  God,  his  neighbour,  and  hinw 
founded  on  a  moral  sense,  and  the  fitness  of  all  things,  resulting  ftt 
the  thorough  knowledge  of  their  natures,  and  all  the  several  relatic 
thereof,  eternal  and  immutable.    I  really  believe,  my  Lord,  that  i 
created  beings,  put  together,  do  not  know  so  much  of  the  universe, 
to  be  able  to  trace  out  the  various  relations,  natural  and  moral,  of  < 
its  constituent  parts,  which  yet  these  modest  gentlemen  require  In 
every  man,  that  he  should  instruct  himself  in  all  this,  and  that  whit 
thus  discovers  is  his  only  rule  of  action  and  intercourse  with  all  otl 
men,  and  the  origin  of  obligation  to  God  as  well  as  man.   So  tk 
according  to  this  wise  scheme,  every  man  is  supposed  equal  to  m 
thing,  and  able  to  supply  himself,  out  of  his  own  inexhaustible  imi 
stock,  with  all  knowledge;  every  man  is  born  a  compleat  divine,  lawy 
politician,  chymist,  physician,  philosopher;  in  short,  in  all  itsbrancfe 
is  this  true!  or  else  all  men  arc  e()ually  knowing;  what!  is  there 
difference  between  the  knowledge  of  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne  and  Rp 
Lens?    Yes,  as  much  in  their  understanding  and  learning,  asinth 
virtut^s  and  worth.    One  would  think  that  the  word  learning  sh<M 
point  out  to  us  how  he  came  by  it ;  how  can  any  one  Ic-am,  but  fron 
person,  or  a  book  which  teaches  him  ?    I  suppose  that,  accordiiij( 
these  men,  the  original  of  libraries  was,  that  some  odd  fellow  took 
into  his  head  to  invent  an  alphabet,  then  compiled  an  born  book,  tan] 
himself  and  others  to  read  it,  and  thereby  let  them  into  a  knack  ofco 
posing  as  many  and  as  large  volumes  as  ever  they  should  have  ami 
to.    But  was  it  not  a  silly  and  a  wicked  thing  in  him  to  do  so?  h 
not  propagating  prejudices,  which  no  man  ought  to  be  fettered  wi 
before  he  can  judge  for  himself?    No  man  ought  to  go  into,  or  sons 
as  bathe  his  hands  in  water,  before  he  can  swim  perfectly  well. 

If  I  am  capable  of  understanding  these  men  and  their  assertioni, 
I  cannot  call  them  principles,  they  contradict  themselves  fiatly.  Tl 
require  from  every  man  a  great  deal  more,  not  only  than  any  onen 
ever  was  capable  of,  but  than  all  mankind,  and  their  abilities  put  to 
thcr,  could  effect,  and  yet  will  not  allow  him  any  previous  instnicti 
or  study,  for  fear  of  prejudices.  Can  any  Saracen,  Turk,  orFaniDi 
declare  himself  more  a  persecutor  of  learning  and  learned  men,  throw! 
all  libraries  into  the  fire,  as  contraband  goods  }  But  I  suppose  thii 
what  our  noble  masters  of  free-thinking  would  be  at;  for,  if  there 
thorough  cessation  of  all  instruction  and  preaching  for  a  comprt 
number  of  years,  till  the  present  set  of  prejudiced  folks  were  gone 
the  stage,  there  would  be  fine  hopes  of  aa  utter  ceisatioii  of  all  koc 
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Vil8!C^,  Iraming,  and  religion,  to  the  end  of  the  world;  and  then  what 
^uiittus  diiys!  the  Jolly  free-thinkers,  having  re^ued  the  worhl  from 
^T«judices,  and  fifit  it  all  to  themsi-lvcs,  mii>ht  wallow  undisturb<'d  in 
th^ir  mire,  and  unstinted  si'raolio,  without  thi*  importunate  din  of  laws 
iiviucaiid  human  ringing  in  their  ears,  to  no  (>th«  r  purpose  in  nature*, 
but  10  intrude  upon  and  sou  re  ilu-ir  diversions.  Vet,  for  all  this  fine 
tCiiKof  a  world,  which  they  paint  out  so  agreeably  to  us,  I  own,  my 
Lord,  that  I  cannot  bce  why  the  discoveries  of  am*,  man,  age,  or  nation, 
inartiand  sciences,  may  not  be  communicated  and  descend  to  another, 
ai  wt'll  as  estates,  houses,  or  any  other  kind  of  property  ;  and  why  1 
may  n»t  pmcure,  by  exchange  or  purchase,  a  little  knowledge  from 
ny  neighbour,  as  well  as  any  other  toy  to  p!ay  with.  I  protest,  my 
Lord,  I  would  not  be  without  the  comfort  and  advantage  I  fancy  1  have 
reoived  from  the  very  few  l>ooks  that  have  fallen  in  my  way  to  read ; 
fur,  besides  the  health  and  frugality  of  passing  a  winter's  evening  agree- 
biywith  an  author,  I  have  received  no  small  advantage  in  the  know- 
kilj{cuf  my  profession,  from  the  excellent  treatise  son  military  discipline 
(arittcn  by  stjme  worthy  gentlemen  justly  intitled  to  the  rank  they  have 
iaour  service)  bcsidi's  Vauban  and  Cohorns  Fortification,  Les  IVavaux 
deMars,  ^c.  And  I  fancy,  that  even  the  greatest  genius's,  that  make 
improvements,  and  carry  things  the  furthest,  must  have  bivn  taught  the 
fintprincipKs  of  those  things,  they  afterwards  so  far  excelled  their 
Witfrs  in.  What  profession,  what  trade,  without  an  apprenticeship  ? 
Captain  Millan  (who,  though  an  ofHcer,  is  actually  a  graduate  doctor 
of  pbysick)  hiui  declared  a  thousand  times,  that  a  physician 'k  skill  is 
illOgrlbcT  founded  on  the  e.\|KTience  of  other  men,  and  his  own  grafted  on 
it;  and  that  the  experience  of  several  ihousjuuls  must  huve  concurred  to 
Ibnnsuch  a  physician  as  Herman  i^ierhaiive,  in  all  the  si* veial  branches 
of  that  \oluminous  sci(  nee.  How  luiiny  thousand  names  oi  plants,  of 
materials  in  a  druggists,  of  preparations  in  an  apothecary's  shop,  in 
^  chyraist's  laboratory,  in  the  dispensary,  anulo'uy  school,  btiit;eon's 
ball,  £cc.  When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  imagined  that  urt*at  <iehtilcir- 
•hip  cr>nsisted  in  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  such  hard  matters,  but  [ 
bad  a  seven*  conviction  to  the  ci>ntraiy,  for  1  fell  luU)  a  lawsuit,  in 
defi-nce  of  a  very  U'lieticial  lea^e,  which  had  been  long  in  our  family, 
by  the  tale  of  which,  I  HatttTed  rnyseli  to  be  one  day  able  to  biiy  a 
l^nM-nt;  but,  after  several  warm  campaigiia  in  the  courts,  I  almost 
Cvricd  my  cause,  but  broke  my  heait,  health,  and  fortune  in  it  ;  for 
jvstieewas  so  skilt'ully  bairicadcn  d,  and  obsiinately  defended  by  the 
Wvorks  and  troops  of  the  law,  and  it  t(Mjk  up  so  much  time  anil  am* 
nnnition,  in  the  necessary  methods  of  approachj  s'^and  attack**,  that, 
■ben  we  were  almost  within  sight  t>f  her,  our  courage  on  each  sitle  sunk 
■i^  our  strength,  we  proposed  a  tiuce,  at  once,  and,  altera  short  con- 
'^reocc,  we  saved  the  nicer  point  of  honour  on  both  sides,  and  abandnheil 
^Wd  of  battle  to  new  competitor);  for  the  invader  owni»<l  that  he 
bewaiiorry,  on  many  accounts,  that  his  ambition  IimI  him  into  a  war, 
altogether  either  clear  as  to  the  title,  or  mcessary  on  any  sc(»re;  «k) 
^ihiked  hands,  he  withdrew  his  troops,  I  sold  the  disputed  premisis 
U  order  to  discharge  mine,  and  he  mortgaged  a  wing  of  his  estate  for  the 
mieiervice;  and  ever  since  we  continue  a  complaisant  spleneiick  kind 
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of  friendship  with  each  other,  whenever  we  meet«  I  was  ama» 
our  first  hearing  (which  was  within  four  or  five  years  after  the 
mcnccment  of  thv  suit)  to  hear  as  many  houks  quoted,  as  I  tho« 
possible  for  any  man  to  retain  the  names  of,  and  such  a  capping  ol 
pro  and  con,  with  as  many  hard  terms  as  the  sur^^eon  of  our  refi 
or  ever  an  afioth*  cary  of  them  all,  many  of  which  they  have  bur 
from  the  military  and  other  professions;  to  open  is  common  to  th 
quencc  of  the  bar,  and  the  hunters  in  the  field ;  we  open  orders, 
cbes,and  ranks;  the  law  has  its  parties,  challengers,  motions,  defenc 
coveries,  engagc^ments,  charges,  dischargees,  indentures,  invest 
traverses,  conversions,  entries,  lod^rtnents,  pos5essions,  surrenders* 
confederates,  spies,  informers,  assaults  and  batteries,  but  aba 
thins^  contribution  and  pay,  as  well  as  we;  and  I  have  bt*en  told 
combates  wen>  once  legal  decisions  in  England ;  both  professioi 
much  in  prisoners  and  e.xecuticms,  and  both,  for  the  most  part, 
them  to  rot,  whether  in  prison  or  the  field ;  and,  as  we  have  sei 
of  the  halbert,  oflicers  of  no  small  consequence,  for  all  the  low  < 
line  of  the  army  depends  chiefly  on  them,  so  they  havi  right  won 
Serjeants  oi  the  coif,  and  terrible  ones  at  arms  and  of  mace;  bu 
say  there  never  was  a  voluniier  in  the  Militia  Togata.  Nay,  nc 
the  council  learned  in  the  law  abounded  in  the  specifick  eloquc 
the  bar;  but  I  saw  half  a  dozen  of  books  in  my  attorney's  nxHD 
five-hundred  dozen  of  hard  words  in  them,  which  he  assured  m 
his  necessary  tools  to  work  with ;  precedents  and  forms,  I  thi 
called  them. 

My  Lord,  there  are  two  books  about  ancient  history  which  I  hav« 
Plutarch's  Lives  and  Rollin,  and  in  those,  I  find  that  one  Luculli 
himsc*lf  into  a  general,  and  that  a  famous  Sci])io  was  constantly  r 
Xcnophon's  Cyrus ;  and  Morrison  assures  us>,  that  Sir  Charles  ! 
studied  his  military  skill  in  books,  not  in  armiis;  that  he  vas 
shone  Norris,  Kssi*x,  and  all  the  great  Martinet  generals ;  and 
fore  he  always  carried  his  books  along  with  him  to  the  camp,  as  hi 
valuable  equipage,  and  lodged  them  in  his  own  tent.  The  late 
Eugene  left  an  huge  library  behind  him,  and  his  Grace  of  ArjQ 
General  Dormer,  they  say,  have  choice  collections  ;  and  I  an 
that,  in  France,  it  is  a  custom  for  every  officer  almost  to  write  h 
memoirs. 

But  in  this  assertion,  my  Lord,  that  discipline  is  the  life  of  an 
I  shall  have  the  publick  voice  on  my  aide  ;  and  that,  according 
several  degrees  of  that  discipline,  such  is  the  vigour  and  hei 
armies,  to  so  vast  a  difference,  that  ten-thousand  Athenians  might 
be  an  over-match  for  three-hundred  thousand  Persians  at  Marad 
Rollin  assures  me  they  were,  1  have  n^ad  the  story  long  ago,  and 
the  poem  of  Lt^midas,  and  with  both  1  am  delighted:  To  wh 
that  invincible  gn-alness  of  mintl  owing  ?  To  their  being  bi 
€iccording  to  Lycurgus's  rules,  in  Sparta,  that  tamer  of  men,  all 
pupils  feared  more  to  transgress  the  laws,  than  to  attempt  to  cone 
the  world  combined  to  force  them  so  to  do,  as  Demaratus  said, 
Leonidas  ac\ed.  Thus  it  was,  and  thus  it  continued  for  six  a 
hundred  years,  as  Plutarch  and  Rolliu  tcU  me,  'till  one  Lyc 
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nt>itious  schemes  and  fatal  victories  brought  Persian,  Sicilian,  and 
.tbonian  wealth  and  luxury  into  Sparta ;  wliicii,  in  a!)out  a  score  of 
can  orso,  annihilated  all  their  former  valour  with  tlicir  other  virtues. 
^  most  virtuous  Theban  b(*at  them  at  Leustra  with  a  much  smaller 
lOvnber,  and  they  became  the  most  dissolute  nation  in  Greece,  and  tho 
nost  litigious :  for,  such  as  the  polity  at  home,  such  is  the  conduct 
ind  disciplim^  abroad;  such  as  the  citizens,  such  as  the  soldiers. 

Nor  is  a  ppod  polity  to  be  I'stahlished  or  pn^srned  only  by  advice,  and 
tbe  reason  of  the  thing  ;  it  can  prevail  upon  no  other  principles  but  that 
of  a  rigorous  execution  of  obedience,  an  early,  strict,  and  constant 
discipline,  and,  if  possible,  that  they  should  see  or  know  nothing  else, 
^11  this  national  education  become  easy  and  natural;  that  all  virtue 
wts supposed  to  consist  therein,  and  all  the  glory,  strength,  and  happi- 
ness of  the  commonwealth,  as  it  was  in  Sparta.    Children  cannot  under- 
Hind  the  reasons  and  grounds  of  virtue ;  grown  persr»ns,  who  arc  at 
thtir  own  disposal,  will  not  pursue  virtuous  schemt  s  nn  n  ly  from 
idvice,  unless  they  have  been  reconcihd  to  them  hy  a  long  and  early 
practice;  it  is  authority  (»nly  and  restraint,  that  can  unite  a  large 
number  of  men  in  any  uniform  system  of  life;  hut  above  all  men.  the 
infidel  and  free-thinker  are  to  be  n^traincd  with  bitt  and  bridle,  U  st  th(y 
&11  upon  thee,  for  they  are  like  horse  or  mule,  having  no  under>land- 
ing,  or,  as  is  fully  expressed  in  the  xxvith  chi)pt<  r  of  Provrrbs,  A  whip 
firtkekorse^  a  bridle  for  the  ass,  and  a  vmI  f  ur  the  JihiVs  back.    As  I 
tike  it,  my  Ix^rd,  the  word  fcM»l  ha«i  a  moral  sin^c  also,  and  signifies  a 
Koundn-I  as  well  as  a  lilocklitad,  in  all  tiir  writings  of  bolomon  and 
Divid.    I  profe^s  I  never  read  the  lOih  vcr^e  of  St.  Judo's  epistle,  but 
It  brings  in  full  view  before  my  eyes  every  deist,  every  iiifuU'l  of  niy 
•cquaintance :  Bat  these  speak  tvi/  of  thom  thirds  •uhiek  they  knoxi  not  ; 

^kat  thi  If  knon;  naturallu  os  brute  hcasts ;  in  th  ;si  thi/igH  theif  cot  r  upt 
tkamttvts.    1  shall  never  fi»rget  an  obsi-rvation  ol  my  rii-^i  cohaul,  now 
G«»ral  Clayton,  that,  wiiati'v^r  opinion  he  had  sliuhtly  «  ntertain*  d  of 
tonie  smart  fnr-thinking  hhides  in  the  rity,  he  had  none  at  all  of 
Artr  military  capacity  in  tin-  camp,  unless  it  were  in  a  sutler's  tent  or  a 
^ibel;  that  all  of  that  infidel  stamp  he  ever  knew  wire  Inxuiious, 
mutinous,  noisy  companion^,  inipi  tuous  in  drunk*  ii  br.twis,  lor 
^ir  iilour  always  required  a  bottle  to  whet  it,  and  thtn  Duhiiii  a's 
^uty  uas  a  soumh'r  cause  of  war,  than  the  Spainsh  depreciations  in 
AuK'nca.    I  have  Uvn  assured,  that  the  m"st  noted  Hn  teur,  about 
^J«n,  ran  down  under  hold,  in  the  Dutch  nar,  and  roared  tiut  all 
^  tinu' the  gmit  guns  did  ;  but,  as  soon  as  that  battir  was  o\t  r,  swore 
^  ^ould  never  go  to  s<  a  again,  and  that  he  would  ti^ht  any  man  on 
who  should  but  tiare  to  whisper  what  he  had  done  on  shipboard; 
I  have  UH*n  also  assured,  that  a  whole  htll-lire  club  was  aciually 
put  to  fljt.  br,  and  chased  out  of  the  house,  by  a  gooM*  dropped  down  a 
^^ncvthat  was  on  fire,  within  at  most  twenty  miles  of  Dublin,  and 
■^ttl  that  number  of  yi^ars  since. 
Vour  lordship  has  a  very  n-markable  and  melancholy  obsenation  in 
leventeenth  page,  in  tluse  words:    "And,  in  ellrct,  (or  several 
T'^'lpast,  while  the  n>verence  for  our  church  and  religion  hath  bii  n 
'^cajuig  and  wearing  off  from  the  minds  of  men,  it  may  be  ubbcrved, 
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that  loyalty  hath  lost  ground  in  proportion ;  and,  now,  th%  very  void 
seems  quite  forgotten.  Submission  ior  conscienre,  as  well  as  for  wrath, 
was  once  reckom-d  an  useful  lesson;  but  now,  with  other  good  laws,  if 
laid  aside,  as  an  obsolete  prejudice." 

My  Lord,  I  agree  so  thoroughly  with  you,  that  I  do  not  conceivo^ 
how  a  bad  Christian  can  make  a  good  subject,  nor  how  a  bad  subject^- 
can  possibly  make  a  good  Christian  ;  therefore  I  could  never  be  prevaile<^^ 
on  to  drink  to  the  pious  memory  of  old  Huntington,  though,  I  am  told^^ 
some  heroes  otten  do  it  on  their  bare  knees,  with  great  devotion,  an-"-  ^ 
to  the  mighty  edification  of  the  company  ;  because  I  take  it  to  b-^ 
against  some  expri'ss  acts  of  parliament,  as  well  as  the  general  tenor 
Our  laws.    I  have  long  remarked,  that  they  who  hold  loose  principl^:^ 
as  to  one  kind  of  government,  carry  on  the  same  to  every  othi-r  sorr, 
and  no  more  allow  divine  institutions  and  ordinances  in  the  churcli, 
than  in  the  state;  and  another  bmall  observation  I  have  made,  that  these 
men  generally  exact  the  most  implicit  subjection,  both  in  their  fajiiilio^ 
and  every  other  degree  of  power  in  their  hands  :    All  which,  I  iUmk, 
may  be  easily  accounted  for,  that  ihey,  whose  pride  sets  them  aborc 
ordinances,  should  hold  all  other  men  indispensably  obliged  to  the 
observance  of  theii-s. 

This,  my  Lord,  brings  me  to  the  impudent  and  senseless  clamour  of 
persi>cution.    Atheism  implies  no  religion,  it  would  tolerate  none; 
then-fore,  whatever  forUearance  the  proffj>sors  of  one  R'ligion  raigjit 
expect  from  those  of  another,  they  are  all  to  unite  against  a  common 
enemy,  a  ravenous  wolf  uhoatticks  all  (locks  alike,  as  hatiiig  the  whole 
specic^s,  not  the  property  only  of  any  particular  man,  or  Si»ciety.  No 
man  can  have  any  tolerable  preti  nee  to  spt^ak  blasphemy,  or  treasoo; 
such  discourse  must  proceed  fr«)m  the  propc  nse  malice  of  the  heait, 
and.  Why  should  not  the  petulant  tongue  be  rcn»trained  from  railing 
either  at  God,  or  the  King?    Or  puni>hed  fordoing  it?    Mr.  Salkclo, 
the  worthy  chaplain  of  Col.  Blakcny's  regiment,  who  has  been  at  Jeru- 
salem, assures  us,  that  a  man  would  be  impaled  in  Turkey  fur  such 
outrageous  blasphemy  against  the  person  and  religion  of  Christ,  as  is 
frequently,  of  late,  usi'd  with  all  imaginable  safety  in  these  countries  of  i 
liberty.    I  protest,  my  lx)rd,  1  am  as  much  against  persecution  as  any 
man  living,  but  as  the  point,  in  debate  at  present,  is  only.  Whether  t 
negative  may  not  be  imposed,  a  meer  silence  enjoined  on  a  few  topicks, 
for  the  peace  of  society,  without  the  imputation  of  tyranny,  it  is  whit 
I  would  be  gladly  resolvrd  in.    I  would  not,  had  I  power,  go  about  to 
convert  Mahometans,  jews,  pagans,  &c.  by  tlic  sword,  croisadi-s,  fireanl 
faggot,  with  Rome,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Presbytery ;  but  should  anjT 
jew,  Mahometan,  pagan,  or  infidel,  thrust  himself  into  the  churchc* 
of  Christians  (which  are  set  apart  for,  and  they  assembled  together,  to 
worship  tliwr  God  and  saviour  therein)  and  revile  him  whom  tlicy  adorP» 
and  disturb  them  in  doing  it,  I  think,  that  such  an  one  deserves  todi*^ 
the  death,  and  that  God  will  not  hold  that  magistrate  guiltless,  who 
does  not  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  Lord  his  God,  so  far  as  the  la** 
impower  and  require  him  so  to  do.    Your  Lordship  has  shewn,  thaC 
mathcraaticks  arc  useful  to  artificers  of  every  sort ;  suppose  then,  that 
it  were  made  penal  to  rail  at  Euclid's  elements,  to  form  cabals  agvn>^ 
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og  XhtTttf  ninnins:  into  the  schools  where  they  arc  taught,  reviling 
chm,  and  disturbing  th(!  learners;  until  such  reformers  conde* 
d  to  understand  them,  at  least,  if  not  to  be  capable  of  demonstrate 
cir  falsity,  and  substituting  better  in  their  place,  pray,  my  lord, 
would  be  the  cruelty  of  all  this  ?  Not  to  insist  a  little  on  the 
:y  of  tn^atment  with -a  little  complaisance  that  which  was  thought 
sdom  of  their  ancestors,  and  is  still  the  law  of  their  country. 
:  help  thinking,  that  the  world  owi>s  its  subsistence  to  the  strug- 
hich  the  few  virtuous  men  in  it  make  against  the  universal  pre- 
«  of  vice.  Li't  us  suppose  an  universal  practice  of  every  Christian 
,  Would  not  the  condition  of  mankind  be  much  more  safe  and 
tfnl,  than  it  is  at  present }  Let  us  suppose  every  man  universally 
oned  tu  every  vice,  Would  it  not  bring  an  hell  upon  earth?  Could 
nd  be  easy,  could  it  subsist  at  all  in  such  a  state?  Thus,  we 
ic  infidel  is  to  be  restrained  from  undoing  himself,  as  well  as 
,  and  from  tearing  down  the  fences  which  secure  his  property, 
n  ease  and  pleasure,  as  much  as  those  of  every  other  man  ;  for 
lordship  has  well  observed,  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
I,  any  more  than  learning  or  virtue,  in  the  meer  savage  state  of 
so  that  the  intidel  would  soon  find  himself  the  miserable  victim 
I  own  project,  were  it  suffered  to  go  on.  The  law  will  condemn 
1  for  setting  fire  designedly  to  his  own  house;  and  I  knew  a  pi*rson 
vas  sent  to  St.  Luzare  in  Paris,  for  attempting  to  murder  himself, 
in  a  finv  weeks  proper  diet  and  discipline,  he  returned  to  so  sound 
d,  that  he  found  si'curity  for  his  future  pc*accable  behaviour,  and 
ntored  to  his  liberty. 

1,  that  ever  I  could  hear  any  of  these  infidels  chatter  against  reli« 
was  some  indi;zc8ted  stuff  about  mysteri(s,  and  articles  of  hard 
p  concerning  >%liich,  and  other  grounds  of  credibility,  lliey  never 
ited  one  serious  thought;  for,  if  they  hud,  they  could  not  fail  to 
;  to  the  highest  reasonableness  of  Receiving  for  truths  things  pro- 
to  them  by  the  divine  veracity ;  though  all  mankind  must  own, 
bey  have  not  faculties  to  comprehend  the  whole  physical  and  moral 
:e  of  God:  Nay,  I  have  heard  learned  men  say,  that  no  philoso- 
understands  the  ess*  nee  even  of  the  thin<zs  he  is  most  C()n\ersunt 
,  nor  what  maki^  continuity,  why  grass  is  green,  and  a  multitude 
ler  properties  in  tht*t%  and  every  thing  else,  which  we  shall  never 
tie  Co  discover;  hut  let  us  view  his  plain  ratiomil  cm-d,  and,  I 
ade  my^ielf,  that  we  shall  find  it  composed  ihruughout  of  unintei- 
c  diflirulties,  and  coiitnuiictions  in  every  article  of  it.  The  atheist 
nr,  that  the  world  and  we  have  been  making  one  another  from  all 
ity,  but  that  religion  and  government  are  of  a  mueh  later  date ; 
at,  immediately  after  the  great  showers  o!  men,  which  used  to  fall 
*  Isle  of  Pines  timeout  (»f  mind,  or  that  us(d  to  start  up  fiom  the 
id,  whenit  wa!»  manured  by  proper  prolifiek  rains  (for  tiit  ir  philo- 
f  differs  a  little  in  that  small  circumstance)  those  same  casual,  or 
rt,  ft  Hows  fell  a  knocking  one  another's  brains  out,  as  soon  as  ever 
popped  up  their  heads;  that  this  savage  custom  prevailed  a  huge 
■f  till,  at  last,  one  wiser  that  the  rest  appeared,  who  roared  out  his 
{oc  as  loud  as  ever  he  could  bawl,  as  he  was  descending  gracefully 
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ia  his  cloud,  or  like  old  Jack  Falstaff,  rising  gradually  to  mount  the 
stage  (for  their  historians  relate  it  boih  ways)  O  yes,  O  yes,  silence 
there,  a  trace,  a  truce,  and  $o  he  laid  before  them  the  uncumfortabU*- 
iK-ss  of  that  short  life  of  theirs,  and  the  great  advaniagc  of  society ;  that, 
man,  from  his  many  wants,  was  plainly  dcbigned  for  a  sociable  animal, 
but  thut,  if  ihey  cuntiniied  to  slay  each  other,  as  soon  as  they  came 
into  life,  they  could  m-vcrtry  the  experiment  how  long,  and  how  merrily 
they  might  live;  then'fort*,  he  advised  them  to  a  suspension  of  arms, 
that,  (oT  the  future,  they  should  chuso  to  come  into  the  world  with  the 
faelpof  a  couple  of  pandits,  as  the  folks  of  all  the  other  nations  of  animals 
did,  whom»  with  a  little  management,  they  might  make  their  siavra, 
or  the  instruments  of  their  div-crsion,  as  we  try  it  with  great  auccess  in 
stags,  bucks,  hares,  foxc*s,  6cc,  and  other  nations  in  wolves  bears,  and 

wild  boars.    And  I  have  been  told,  that  the  Moaul's  court  never  makes  

so  iine  an  appearance  as  at  a  grand  lion-hunting,  and  the  French  Kine^— 
at  a  grand  hawking,  or  setting.    The  orator  further  proposed,  that,  ii^^ 
order  to  this,  they  should  appoint  committees  to  frame  languages,  tImKr 
they  might  be  able  to  chat  with  one  another,  and  to  carry  on  thdr  afiiiir^K 
by  free  confirences,  rather  than  club  musket,  besides  the  great  comfor^^ 
of  making  love  in  fine  spi^eches  to  the  fair  sex  :    That  other  committce^s 
should  be  appointed  to  invent  all  the  arts  necessary  for  the  conveniences 
and  pleasure  of  life,  and,  in  short,  for  whatever  thoy  had  a  mind  to  ss 
and  that,  if  they  did  not  like  it  after  trial,  they  might  renew  the  war^ 
whenever  they  pleased  :    That,  if  they  would  not  all  of  them  come  mt.^:» 
this,  for  their  own  sakes,  he  demised  such  as  were  of  sounder  minds 9 
and  more  comfortable  dispositions,  to  range  themselves  on  his  sidc^« 
and  exert,  at  least,  equal  valour  in  a  much  better  cause-,  in  defrncc  of 
the  liberty  and  property  of  human  nature,  which  the  meer  heroes  were 
for  overthrowing,  only  for  the  pleasure  of  hacking  and  hewing,  whereby 
they  would  justly  forfeit  all  their  pretensions  even  to  life  itself.  On 
this  harangue  they  all  put  up  their  swords,  shook  hands  together,  signed 
the  original  contract,  and  fi-ll  to  execute  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
scheme.    Iliaice,  pursues  the  atheist,  it  is  evident,  that  the  state  of 
nature  is  a  state  of  war,  that  the  majority  is  the  true  decider  of  right  and 
wrong,  that  l^ox  Populi  is  the  only  Vox  Dei  that  should  be  sufl'ercd 
to  speak,  and  that  it  ought  always  to  be  revered  as  such.    But  the 
deist  pretends  to  mend  it  a  little  :    He  says,  that  a  God  had  some  hand 
in  making  the  universe,  but  nonv*  in  governing  it,  for  that  were  nc-edless, 
man  having  reason  enough  to  find  out  what  is  fit  to  be  done  in  all  casc*s; 
so  that  to  ti  ll  what  his  reason  knows  already,  is  not  worth  uhile,  and  to 
tell  him  w  hat  his  reason  doi'snot  know,  must  never  go  down.  Butthat 
.the  wise  architects  of  this  noble  sysl(  m,  considering  that  there  would 
be  mobs  in  the  world,  on  the  future?  increase  of  mankind,  for  at  first 
they  were  all  Duke  Trinculos  every  one  Of  them,  whom  it  would  be 
convenirnt  to  keep  in  awe,  with  some  shrewd  device,  invented  religioii> 
and  notions  of  heaven  and  hell  in  a  life  after  this:    That,  in  puisuance 
of  this  piece  of  politicks,  they  chose  Gods  to  worship,  planets,  king?r 
living  and  dead,  their  pictures,  and  every  thing  in  nature,  for  emblem^ 
of  such  ;  but  that  none  ever  thought  of  making  God  Almighty  one  of 
them,  till  a  despicable  people,  at  his  own  request,  chose  him  on  i 
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0  untain  called  Hon*b,  where  they  made  a  contract  vitb  each  other, 
p  people,  ofcoune,  reserving  their  original  power  of  revocation  or 
frEakcot  the  udminiairation,  which  they  often  exertt^  in  favour  of  Baal, 

1  snmon,  Moliuh,  &c.  This  ingenious  system  was  the  fruit  of  ull  the 
ui^Jies  ill  divinity,  law,  phihisophy,  and  politicks  of  one  Tindall, 
im<^  was  a  funcius  n.iK{;ado  from  relij^ion  to  popi^ry,  in  King  James's 
m<^-;  but,  when  the  n*volution,  in  1688,  had  blasted  the  avowed 
1^1^  of  carrvinir  on  that  cause  by  storm,  he  soon  went  a  step  further, 
id 9  caking;  a  niori-  siii  iit  way,  he  declaii'd  for  the  rights  of  mankiiul 
^Sfl.iii«t  priest-craft,  and  pn^cirded  ever  after  against  the  church  by  the 
kf>«  and  intelligence  with  tray  tors,  if  he  Cduld  tind  or  make  any  such 
ritljiii  lier  walls.  1  have  heard  from  a  confident  of  tiie  great  Bishop 
turxH  t,  who  had  it  Imm  his  lordship's  own  mouth,  that  he  was  cmlibly 
nfc^rmed,  at  the  v«Ty  time  in  Home,  that  Innriceiit  the  Eleventh  had  a 
no«t  despicable  opinion  of  that  prince's  understanding;,  and  declared 
%\th  much  heat.  That  he  should  never  play  a  game  for  him;  he,  who 
Wf^i&n  it  by  shewing  all  his  hand,  and  bragging  what  feats  he  w<iuld  flo, 
md  ^et  thn  wall  the  cards  up  to  his  antagonist,  liecausi*  he  lost  a  trick 
>r  Lwo  by  his  own  fault,  and  then  vamped  fairly  ofl'with  himself.  I 
bavc-  really  bwn  told  by  ve^y  sober  men,  and  good  judj;es,  that  thero 
An-  many  |Mipish  strokes  in  that  same  book  of  I'indall's,  called  the  Itigliti 
of  the  Chri'^tian  church  ;  insomuch  that  I  cannot  iielp  having  some  fears, 
that*  if  genuine  Christians  were  once  clearly  rooted  up,  popery,  or 
iuiaticism,  might  bi'  raisi-d  instead  of  it:    1  dread  the  omen,  and  hope 

our  magistrati^s  will  join,  to  a  man,  on  the  Lord's  side  to  avert  it ; 
for  magistrates  and  pan>nts  must  be  told,  that  they  are  not  oidy  guilty 
of  iheir  own  sins,  but  of  other  men's  also,  unites  they  exert  (heir  utmost 
A^'ilitiesto  prevent  or  redness  them  by  proper  instruction  or  correction. 
^Vhy  should  the  voice  of  authority  Ix*  a  moment  bih-nt  in  the  cause  of 
'^liflitin  ?    1  have  heard,  that  inUr  Anna  silait  l^gcs^  but  we  have  had 
^kvig  calm,  so  that  I  cannot  see  the  least  pretence  for  entering  into  the 
^n«%t  ctioHtion  of  iiostilitics  against  his  infernal  mightiness,  oi  iia>in<: 
Mra^un  s  to  keep  with  any  of  iiis  ctmfederates. 
1  declare,  uiy  Lird,  1  can  nuvt  with  no  batisfacticai  in  the  infidel 
hinii  s,  n(»r  can  1  conceive  any  more  safety  in  these  originals  of  what 
^  call  r<  li^ion,  law,  or  government,  than  the  Trojans  found  in 
^•igin2  an  hu'^e  wood«ii  horse,  with  a  belly  full  of  arm<'d  Cireek.^, 
diin  iheir  walls  to  garison  the  city.    So  far  from  any  thing  of  light 
'^rdcr  in  their  schemi's,  that  they  aie  bound  up  in  chaiiib  of  dalkncs^, 
iarkness  that  may  be  felt,  where  they  lie  far  exiled  from  the  eternal 
viflt-nce.    But  1  easily  and  clearly  undei-btand  this,  that  bin  i>  the 
^•■a-ssion  of  a  law,  and  tlial  without  a  law  thi^nr  could  be  no  traiis- 
uun.    I  have  examined  my  own  nature,  as  much  as  ever  I  could, 
li  by  that  I  can  make  any  estimate  what  sort  of  a  thin;;  human 
re  is,  I  find  it  utterly  incapable  of  invi  nting  its  own  knowlrdi;e,  as 
ISO,  as  of  cit-ating  his  own  exist*  nce,  or  forming  all  ha  other 
icf  and  powers.    1  remember  who  taught  me  every  scrap  or  that 
know,  and  I  doubt  not,  but,  in  your  l>jrdsliip% \n^t  readins,  you 
name  the  authors  which  furnishid  you  uitii  it  all.    TluTi furt-, 
find  thai  all  natious,  in  all  ages,  from  the  beginning,  ha\e  placed 
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all  hop<^s  of  pardon  of  sin,  in  the  substitution  of  some  other  creature  to^ 
suffer  in  their  stead;  and  that  this  could  not  possibly  be  the  rt*sult  oft 
human  reason,  because  it  is  neither  reasonable,  nor  indeed  intelligible^^ 
in  any  other  view,  but  that  of  its  institution,  as  a  type  of  the  death  o*^^ 
the  son  of  God :    Therefore,  I  say,  that  this  universal  observance  o^ 
expiatory  sacrifices,  and  of  a  priesthood  to  offer  them  up,  is  an  authentic^ 
record  of  the  divine  original  of  both,  as  also  that  salvation  through  Jesi^^ 
Christ,  the  lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.    Jesus  Cbris*^ 
the  same  3'i>storday,  to  day,  and  for  ever,  is  the  only  rational  religio^^ 
of  human  nature,  the  only  one  that  fits  it;  for  I  am  sure,  that  infini"^ 
series  of  matter  and  motion,  plastick  forms,  moral  senses,  fitnesi>cs,  acr^ 
relations,  eternally  and  immutably  going  on  rij»ht,  for,  according  ^ 
these  profound  philosophers  and  divines,  God  himself  cannot  act  cc—  ^ 
trary  to,  nor  break  through  the  unchangeable  nature  of  these  n'larioB-^s 
unless  when  men  overturn  them,  wherein  consists  all  their  moral  cv"i  1 
all  this  stuff,  I  say,  can  satisfy  no  understanding,  can  quiet  no  con- 
science, and  as  to  moral  c\'il,  however  man  and  it  have  become  ac- 
quainted, 1  do  not  see  how  they  can  ever  be  separated  again,  by  any  of 
these  men's  schemes;  I  sec  no  other  deliverance  from  the  body  of  t\iim 
death,  but  in  that  victory  obtained  over  sin  and  di*ath  by  our  Savioar 
Jesus  Christ.    And  for  any  schemes,  but  the  revealed  will  of  God,  I 
disclaim  them  in  the  words  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxix.  29.    Tke  secret 
things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God  ;  but  those  things  which  are  reveaied, 
belong  unto  us,  and  to  our  children  for  ever,  that  a  c  matf  do  all  the  words 
of  t  fas  law. 

My  Lord,  I  have  seen  a  book,  called  Religio  Medici;  I  have  read, 
and  was  well  pleased  with  one,  called  the  Gentleman's  Religion,  and 
have  seen  the  Christian  Hero,  and  1  could  wish  to  see  a  very  good  one, 
with  a  title  of  the  Soldier's  Religion.  Our  life  here  is  called  the  Christian 
warfare,  God  is  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  Christ  the  great  captain  of  our 
salvation,  into  whose  faith  I  was  baptized,  and  under  whose  banner  I 
am  swoni  manfully  to  fight  'against  sin,  the  world,  and  the  devil,  and 
to  continue  his  faithful  soldier  and  servant  unto  my  life's  end  :'  And 
God  grant  that  I  may  keep  this  solemn  vow,  \*hich  if  1  do,  now  in  the 
time  of  this  mortal  life,  while  I  am  a  member  of  the  church  militant 
here  in  earth,  I  know  that  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  me  my  sins, 
and  to  make  me  a  member  of  the  church  triumphant  in  heaven,  wbichbf 
has  purchased  to  himself,  by  the  all-sufficient  merits  of  his  blood- 
shedding;  in  which  blessed  communion  of  saints  that  1  may  participat'i 
I  request  your  Lordship's  prayers,  though  unknown  to  you. 

I  am  sincere,  though  inconsiderable, 
and  very  much, 
my  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient 

and  most  humble  Servant 
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ft  fculiar  cirevmi tancety  daring  tbe  profrett  of  the  prccediiig'volaBMt,  « 
w  Um  vticln  hare  been  overlooked.  It  it  proper,  to  render  tbe  oririnal 
■KtkNi  oomplete,  to  clasi  tbcm  at  the  end,  with  rarioua  others,  to  wbich 
■prciic  date  could  be  assigned,  either  for  their  being  written  or  published ; 
,  •§  many  of  these  are  of  a  general  nature,  they  may  be  properly  placed 
m  the  othcn^Jffdiifor.] 
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Hisforia  nihil  aliud  nt  nisi  annalium 
f  Testis  temporum.  confectio^  cujus  rei  manorueque  publica 
I  Imx  veritatis,  retinendce  cattsa^  ab  initio  res  omnes 
Ma  est  <  Vita  memorict  singuiorum  annnrum  mandabat  Uteris 
i  Magistra  vita.  Ponti/'ex  maximuSy  effrrebatque  in  al- 
\Nuntia  vetustatis,  bumy  Sf  proptmebat  tabulam  domi,  Sj^c, 

Cicero  de  Oral.  Lib.  ii. 


W  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel,  Jint  Earl  of  England^ 
one  of  his  Majest/s  mMt  honourable  Council,  4*c. 

RiopiT  Honourable, 

JCH  as  my  poor  self,  that  am  only  a  looker  on  of  your  virtues  as  a 
'•mrr  in  a  street  beholding  the  froiilis|)i<*ce  of  some  delicate  e«lihce, 
debarred  the  entrance  and  search  into  the  inwuni  rooms,  must  be 
mted,  or,  if  you  please,  indebte<)  to  the  opiiiiun  and  re|)ort  of 
II;  wbicb  1  bavc  found  so  ample  and  enlarged  concemmg  }our 


*  Yiis  the  tM  srtkU  ia  Cbc  csulog ue  of  PaoiphleU  in  ths  Hsricisa  Library; 
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great  honour,  and  greater  worthiness,  that  I  will  forbear  any  i 
insinuation,  lest  I  step  into  a  kind  of  flattery,  a  vice  incident  t< 
men,  n-fuscd  of  none,  yet  in  all  fortunes  to  b<;  disclaimed  of  a  | 
men :  Only  1  must  add  this,  that  I  am  proud  of  mine  own  assu 
that  you  are  born  to  adorn  our  country,  and  illustrate  our 
wherein  your  industry,  loyalty,  and  inmiaculatc  truth  shall  makt 
virtues  cumpleat  and  triumphaot.  ThcreODre,  great  Lord,  li 
chosen  out  this  history,  merely  for  the  strangeness,  and  chart 
you  the  patron  of  my  endeavours  for  the  observations,  that  the  re 
able  passages  herein  proposed,  of  which  even  Scotland  had  a  part, 
iierve  for  all  persons  in  such  dignity  and  eminent  places,  both  for  p 
and  caution. 

For  precept,  to  flourish  in  their  own  honours,  and  move  ii 
own  orbs,  sticking  close  to  the  glory  of  their  country,  and  clingi 
the  sides  of  Majesty,  that  the  King  may  ask,  what  shall  be  done 
man,  whom  he  would  honour,  and  the  commonwealth  follow  then 
panegyrical  applauses,  who  preserve  her  peace  from  the  ravishin 
deforming  of  strangers,  be  the  hopes  to  the  contrary  ncvtr  so  pre 
or  inducive. 

For  caution,  not  once  to  put  any  confidence  iu  deceivers,  nor  b 
the  devil  himself,  though  he  promise  to  give  the  kingdoms  of  the  i 
which  are  none  of  his:  Yet,  I  confess  him  prince  of  the  same,  tl 
of  the  abuses  and  impieties  therein  both  raging,  and  reigning:  An 
rather,  bi*cause  the  end  hath  ever  been  perdition  of  body,  soul,  ho 
estates,  and  posterity.  Nor  can  the  pleading  of  simplicity  ii 
seduction,  or  ignorance  in  the  credulity,  serve  the  turn:  Fortl 
princes  many  times  have  been  drawn  to  pardon  the  offences  of  suli 
and  refractory  delinquents,  wallowing  or  rather  sunk  over  hem 
ears  in  the  miry  bogs  of  such  convulsions :  Yet  are  they  not  alwi 
be  presumed  upon,  nor  will  the  commonwealth  endure  the  indij 
or  give  way  to  any  person  whatsoever  in  vilipending  the  govemmei 

1  humbly  therefore  request  your  honour  to  read  over  this  tru» 
strange  story,  and  take  in  worth  my  good  meaning,  which  presc 
the  same  unto  you  I  protest  without  any  otlier  motive,  than  to  se( 
flourish,  as  a  supportation  of  our  commonwealth,  and  jewel  o: 
kingdom.  As  for  the  faults  and  my  presumption,  I  expect,  thai 
virtue  and  goodness,  which  must  make  you  famous  in  this  world, 
happy  in  the  world  to  come,  will  extend  but  her  own  properties  t 
pardon  and  admission,  knowing  that,  if  I  have  done  ill,  wisdom  i 
bought  in  the  market,  and  yet  God  bids  us  come  without  moDf 
well,  it  is  in  your  honourable  favour,  and  noble  acceptation. 

Your  honours  humble  observant, 


THOMAS  GAINSFOW 
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Dettruit  ingentes  aniraos,  &  vita  superstes 

Imprrio,  nisi  summa  dies  cum  6ne  bonum 

AiTuit  h  celeri  praevertit  tristia  letho, 

Dedccori  est  fortuna  prior,  quisquamne  secundis 

Tradere  te  fatis  audet,  nisi  roortc  parata  I    Lucan^  Lib,  Tui* 


A  PREFACE. 

Nec  adulatari,  nequt  detractori. 

To  speak  of  the  commendation  of  history  is  not  my  meaning;  nor  of 
^  necesMty  my  purpose:  For,  bc'sides  the  definition,  and  explanation 
of  Tully  himself,  you  have  at  least  forty  several  books,  which  begin 
I  do)  with  a  preface,  as  a  pn*parativc  to  the  reader,  to  take  their 
k^^dcs  within  their  gentle  embraces,  merely  upon  the  commendation  of 
biatury.  I  leave  all  unnamed,  except  Sir  Henry  Savil  for  Tacitus,  Shr 
W«lier  Raleigh  for  his  History  of  the  World,  Dr.  Haward  for  the  three 
Kcfernan  Kings,  and  Henry  the  Fourth.  In  whose  writings,  let  ns  write 
*k«.t  we  can,  as  much  is  written,  as  either  delight,  profit,  or  private 
fH^t  can  extend  unto ;  so  that  I  say  I  desist  from  that  general  in- 
■AUtttion  concerning  the  credit,  or  particular  satisfaction  of  history, 
M«i  come  to  more  familiar  opening  the  carpet  of  the  business 
F^^ptned.  Ooly  thb  1  will  add,  that  I  had  rather  read  one  true  story 
Mildioniely  set  upon  the  frame  of  precept  and  caution,  than  a  thousand 
fcticMis  diverting  my  imaginar)'  conceits  to  think  upon,  and  (as  we  say) 
>P^^«1  thems;.*lves  on  impossibilities,  and  corrupt  my  meditation  with 
*^i^i<iolish,  beastly,  and  trivial  di  viec^s,  which  are  the  mori'  ridiculous, 
^•tise  there  is  substance,  and  niattiT  enough  in  verity,  to  set  on  work 
hwDour  and  invention  whatsrH'ver,  and  satisfy  apprehensions  even 
^  their  wanton  and  exotick  wandcrini^s. 

^or  in  this  hou^e  of  repa«it,  which  my  ivy-bush  invitt  s  you  to,  wouldest 
l^u  be  made  partaker  of  the  attributi-s  appropriated  to  the  divine  Ma- 
f    Here  arc  manifi^steil  his  proviilence,  wisdom,  mi<»htinrss,  power, 
J***ice,  mercy,  pn  vention,  love,  goodm^ss,  majesty,  &c.  Wouldest  thou 
^  Uadc  acquainti^d  with  the  si-crets  of  relii^iun  ?  Here  are  demonstrated 
^  Vanities  of  ceremonies,  the  necessity  of  adoration,  the  <  ncumbrancet 
^  supentition,  the  simplicity  of  times,  the  darkm-ss  of  popery,  the  fear 
^  excommunication,  the  revennce  of  prii^lhood,  and  the  folly  of 
^■ces?    Wouldest  thou  know  the  policies  ol  government,  and  dignity 
^  ^  Kino  i    Here  you  shall  s«v,  what  the  desire  of  sovereignty  can  do, 
^  Jv^luusy  of  a  princes  i*st}il«\  the  n'ven^e  of  wrongs,  the  fi ar  of 
^Ulili-%,  and  innovation,  the  incon^itancy  of  the  people;  the  danger  of 
**^t'ifins,  and  the  wveral  passages  of  a  pro>peroUb,  or  declining  estate  f 
^^Uldest  thou  b<*  quickened  with  the  remembrance  of  pleasure?  Hereare 
P^'^iculamof  delight,  couriings  of  ladies,  amorous  encounters,  triumph- 
thew«,  deceitful  vanities,  and  some  idle  nlations?    WouldtM  tliou 
virtue  mounted  on  a  pinnacle  of  her  palace?    llriv  are  wisd*  m, 
P^vitj,  GootUiicy,  DMguaniroity,  endurances  of  misfortuue,  and  mode- 
Vol.  XI.  *  B  b 
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ration  of  power  and  greatnc^.    Wouldest  tbou  behold  vice  in  bff 
deformity }  Here  are  envy,  hatred,  malice,  pride^  ambition,  desire  of 
revenge,  rebellion,  contumacy,  stubbornness,  and  such  like.  WouldesUl 
thou  bo  acquainted  with  passions  ?    Here  are  joy,  fear,  sorrow,  ^adneti^ , 
jealousy,  mistrust,  and  all  of  that  sort«    Wouldest  thou  see  otbe^ 
varieties  ?    Here  are  princes  deceived,  hopers  abused,  lyars  execratei^l 
traitors  punished,  and  the  devil  himself  confounded.     In  a  wor(^^ 
wouldest  thou   hear  of   strange  adventures,  painful  cndeavour^^ 
heroick  actions,  dangerous  attempts,  or  military  proceedings:  He^^ 
is  fortune,  as  we  profanely  run  away  with  the  emblem,  set  upon 
wheel,  und  turned  round  about  by  the  hand  of  an  invisible  and  invi  ^ 
ciblc  deity.    Here  is  the  stage  of  variety,  and  table  of  wonders: 
that  1  am  sure,  from  the  conquest  to  this  hour,  there  is  no  stoiy  k 
remarkable,  and  ^  full  of  observation,  either  for  the  ridiculous  bc^o, 
ning,  dangerous  continuance,  or  lamentable  effects. 

For,  although  the  first  contentions  between  the  houses  of  York  mmd 
Lancaster  began,  questionless,  from  the  wrong  intrusion  of  Henry  thm 
Fourth,  when  the  right  of  the  crown  was  in  Mortimer,  and  his  line,  hj 
the  daughter  of  Clarence,  King  Edward  the  Third's  third  son,  and  elcirr 
brother  to  John  of  Gaunt;  yet  there  wtis  some  probability  and  induce- 
ment to  the  revengers,  either  mighty  armies,  strong  factions,  nuuj 
confederates,  or  the  next  of  blood  powerful  in  his  own  possession  and 
friends,  with  such  like.    But  here,  besides  the  fanatical  invention,  ukb 
were  transported  against  theirown  conscience  and  knowledge,and  assumrd 
arms  to  do  they  knew  not  what«  only  because  they  would  be  cooolrd 
factious,  stirring,  and  resembling  the  fish  sepia,  which,  cast  intoiof 
water,  befroths  the  same;  and,  in  the  conclusion,  the  end  as  the 
ginning,  and  both,  like  a  paper  castle,  quickly  si't  on  fire;  or,  if  yo« 
will,  a  confi'ction  of  spicery,  which,  after  it  is  carried  round  about  the 
house,  is  placed  upon  the  table  with  great  wonder,  amazement,  sod 
delight,  both  at  the  stuff  and  contriving.    Rut  what  is  the  issue?  T1» 
lookers  on  at  last  fall  to,  and  pull  even  the  guns  and  houses  a  pieces, 
and  eat  them. 

In  Ireland,  I  remember,  they  lay  an  imputation  of  baseness  vA 
cowardice  on  any  man  that  hath  not  been  in  action,  as  they  term  it,  or 
hath  not  had  his  pardon  and  protection  ;  so  that  custom  makes  tbfD 
traijtors,  and  the  vain  glory  of  n  putation,  many  times,  brings  their 
necks  to  the  halter;  yet  it  is  somewhat  tolerable  tor  the  generality  of 
the  fault,  and  enforcement  of  the  motive,  being  bsirds,  rhimers,  harptiit 
priests,  whom  the  very  women  hug  in  their  bosoms,  for  seducing  their 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  exciting  thi*m  to  revenge.  Upon  thi* 
ground  they  must  prosecute,  first,  some  things  worthy  the  honour 
their  ancestors,  and  next  remember  the  deploral ion  <»f  religion,  liberty* 
and  the  usurpation  of  their  country,  all  which  the  English  have,  frost 
time  to  time,  intruded  upon,  and  aa^not  to  be  endured  in  their  lyniwy* 
as  they  make  them  believe.  But,  in  this  our  story,  there  is  nothing 
savourins  true  heroism,  nor  worthy  the  name  of  commiseration  and 
assistance :  For  the  best  excuse  ariseth  from  shadows,  smoke,  vapoury 
foolish  enterprises,  and  unjustifiable  act i«ms,  wherein  only  the  power  of 
God  is  manifested  and  made  apparent,  that,  from  so  small  bcginaiogii 
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mA  «lffHl«r  a  fountain,  such  turbulent  streams,  and  raging  rivers,  should 
nsr^  even  tu  indanger  one  of  the  flourishingest  kingdoms  in  the  world ; 
mm^  my  beatt  trembles  to  imagine,  that  so  great  a  prince,  in  the  unity 
C  *  ri^l  by  an  unpreveptablc  marriage,  should  be  heaved  at,  in  to 
—idable  a  manner,  by  an  upstart,  and,  as  1  may  bay,  puppet  ttuffed 
rith  ttraw,  to  tcare  away  crowt. 

I  have  read  of  one  Spartago,  a  fencer,  that,  taking  upon  him  thu 
tcison  of  Scribonianus,  drew  a  great  party  together;  which  as  Nero 
AV^bed  to  tcom,  to,  indeed,  the  commonwealth  quickly  put  to  flight. 
Likewise,  the  other  day  in  Venice,  Florence,  and  many  principalitiet  of 
Italy,  a  strange  impostor,  after  thirty  years,  or  thereabouts,  made  them 
Wlicvti  be  was  Sebastian,  King  of  Portugal,  slain  in  Barbery  at  the 
Bsttle  of  Alcasar,  as  was  supposed,  but,  in  truth,  recovered,  and 
■kscuitd  for  a  time,  &c.  I  might  also  add  the  cunning  of  Richard,  Duku 
of  York,  who,  being  in  Ireland,  animated  the  Kentish  rebel,  Jack  Cade^ 
^  fsmooate  the  name  of^  Mortimer,  for  a  trial  how  the  people  would 
imrt  that  title.  But  these  flourishes  wen*  only  the  rash  burnings  of  a 
kiviii,  IS  toon  extinguinhed  as  in  a  flame,  and  quickly  overthrown,  upon 
first  discovery :  Only  this  story,  for  the  variety,  the  continuancf^ 
^  cnanner,  and  all  other  circumstances,  hath  made  me,  as  1  said 
Msre,  amased,  and  may,  in  the  reading,  produce  the  same  effects  ia 
otkers^  Yet  again,  when  I  consider  the  estate  of  man's  frailty,  mutable, 
^>*tal>ietomo,  and  full  of  encumbrances,  and  overlook  the  condition  of 
Mortality,  which,  in  princes  themsi>lves,  is  subject  to  incoiiveniences» 
0^  many  timet,  fearful  convulsions,  1  wonder  the  less,  because  God 
be  known  unto  them,  and  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  prevailed 
thrir  rights,  and  justifiable  endeavours :  For  which  I  also  pray, 
they  may  still  hold  up  the  heads  of  triumphant  and  unchangeable 
neat,  wherein,  no  doubt,  the  same  divine  arm  of  potency,  which 
protected  others,  will  albO  support  them  from  all  dangerous 
^>i<**rpriset  and  fearful  treasons,  either  of  foreign,  or  doraestick  adver* 
•rica. 

Bfit,  amongst  other  remarkable  accidents,  this  is  not  the  least,  that 
•••itmny  examphs,  so  many  beads  cut  off,  so  many  armies  overthrown, 
^  QMmy  honourable  families  consumed,  so  much  blooil  spilt,  so  great 
''^Uges  taken  (as  if  all  such  enterprisies  were  curs<^l  in  the  womb,  and 
k'^l^t  forth  like  an  untimely  embryo)  could  never  affright  others,  nor 
^  A  sufficient  warning  to  succeeding  times  ;  but  every  occasion  of  in- 
•••Wion,  were  it  never  so  toolish  or  exorbitant,  still  excited  one  or 
to  parts-taking,  and  brought  them  to  untimely  overthrows,  either 
their  armies,  and  confedeiati*s  discomfit*  d,  or,  by  their  inditements 
t^  accusations,  enlarged  injudicial  trial  against  them.     Hut  this  is 
^  cunning  of  the  devil,  who,  to  All  up  the  vast  duni^nm  of  hell,  makes 
so  prodigal  of  their  lives  and  honours,  or  so  covi*tous  of  revenge 
^  nin  glory,  that,  m»  they  may  have  a  name  with  llerostratus,  who 
^nipd  the  temple  of  Diana,  they  care  not  for  the  r«  proach,  supposing, 
as  many  will  extol  them  for  brave  stirring  <(pirits     coiuU  mn  them 
fct  traitoft  and  disobedient  subjects.    O  ridiculous  and  ab(;minable 
^*^ts!  O  hateful  and  filthy  imaginations !    O  deceivable  and  im- 
pttiringiapie^i   Nay,  in  a  word,  O  horrible  and  flagitious  mad^ 
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ncss,  without  reason,  likelihood,  or  inference  of  any  probable  or  per* 
suasive  circumstance. 

But,  lest  my  preface  extend  beyond  ihe  bounds  of  my  hearths  com- 
mission, I  will  attend  the  particulars  of  my  ktory,  with  this  exposttt* 
lation  to  all  noble  and  generous  spirits ;  yea,  I  will  kneel  on  my  knees 
and  hold  up  my  hands  unto  them,  that  they  give  no  way  to  any  de* 
aivable  seduction  of  pope,  Jesuit,  priest,  faction,  innovation,  reptnin^ 
at  the  state,  private  ambition,  corrupted  malice,  and  such  like,  againsl 
the  current  of  government,  or  the  ebbings  and  flowings  of  the  world  «i4 
times.    For  the  majesty  of  Kings  will  not  be  tied  up  with  the  slender 
bindings  of  rebellion,  nor  taught  any  lesson  against  their  wills,  eitb^ 
of  favouring  or  disfavouring,  whom  they  please.    As  for  personal  fealty 
alas !  princes,  prelates,  officers,  magistrates,  and  all  sorts  of  men  w^ 
run  the  race  of  mortality  ;  and,  if  it  were  possible  to  remove  offenders  ^ 
pleasure,  the  persons  may  be  changed,  but  the  imperfections  contini^i 
Let  them  therefoR'  alone  a  Gods  name;  for  they  must  stand  or  fiill  t 
the  estate  of  their  livt^,  which  he  hath  appointed  ;  only  this  I  will  hi 
bold  to  say,  I  would  have  no  man,  for  any  private  respect,  run  in  the 
outrageous  races  of  sins  himself,  or  defend  any  wickedness  in  other^ 
bear  with  great  men  in  their  vices,  flatter,  or  temporise  for  profit  or 
preferment,  yield  unto  base  or  degenerating  actions,  either  for  fear  or 
favour ;  or,  in  a  word,  do  any  thing  contrary  to  God's  word,  whereij^ 
as  in  a  glass,  men  may  perspicuously  behold  the  way  of  life  and  deitli, 
and  the  infallible  positions,  which,  in  the  affirmative  and  negative, 
conclude  all  things  either  by  precept  or  interdiction. 


Parvis  enim  res  magnas  quomod6  caperet  quis  laboribus  ?  Stultam 
etiam  velle  &  conari  haec;  quando  enim  excanduerit  populus,  ad 
iram  prolapsus,  siniilis  est  igni  ad  cxtinguendum  veheraenii ;  si  fero 
pedetentim  quis  ei  concitato  quidem  cedens  obsecunddrit,  teroptts 
caute  observans,  cum  autem  cmiserit  flatus,  for^an  exhalaverit. 
Ettrip.  Orest, 

THE  contentions  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  are  tlie 
subjects  of  many  discourses,  a?id  theR>rore  I  will  insist  the  Ic* 
cither  upon  genealogies,  titles,  usurpations,  wars,  factions,  encounteri) 
revenges,  battles,  and  slaughtc  i-s,  or  other  accidental  outrages,  whicfci 
for  ninety  years,  filled  the  wrinkles  of  the  face  of  our  commonwealth  of 
England,  with  the  blood  and  sweat  of  ten  Kings  and  princes  of  the  race 
royal:  Sixty  dukes  and  earls;  a  thousand  lords  and  knights,  and  tf 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  soldiers  and  people.  Only  1  must  mtke 
a  little  continuance  and  abiding  in  the  wretched  and  ragged  house  of 
envy  and  malice,  governed  and  overseen  by  a  woman,  who  was  * 
opposite  and  adverse  to  tlie  Lancastrian  family,  that,  though  King  HcniJ 
the  Seventh  had  obtained  the  crown  by  a  strong  hand,  and,  as  westyi 
dirinifus  pmmunitus;  yea,  debarred  all  titles,  or  fuming  shadows  of 
titles,  by  consummating  that  marriage  with  the  Lady  Eli^^stb,  eWfrt 
daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourth ;  she  yet  contrived  aluK^Sys  of  to 
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overthrow,  and,  vivUd fortuna^  entertained  every  occ  asion,  which  might 
add  fuel  to  the  fire  of  h.  r  inveterate  hate,  and  blood-thirsty  humour  of 
wrvi'Dge,  as  if  she  had  bc^en  born  like  certain  antipathies  in  nature, 
^hich  cannot  endure  any  ne  ighbourhood  or  coniroixtuie;  such  as  thf 
yew  and  palm,  the  fig  and  vine,  the  strings  of  wolv(>s  and  shi'ep,  which 
niakrs  roe  n  member  the  story  of  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  the  sons  of 
Oi'dipus  whose  hale  was  so  un  at  in  their  lives,  that,  after  death,  the 
bonrs  being  burnt  togt  ther.  the  fiamc  of  the  sacrifice  divided  asunder. 

This  was  M  a  rga  r^lJ^tf  h  ess  o  f  1  ^  u  rgu^dy ,  sislrr  of  E(j^wanl  the  Fpuriy^^ 
•nd  I  sworn  tW^efsalTto  casrttje'ml  rose  of  OiglariiTinto  tlie  blaclc  pit 
of  coofasion«  i^ho,  perceiving  her  first  hopes  frustrated  and  annihilated 
coticemins  the  progression  of  Lamberts  enterprises,  studied  night  and 
dmj  upon  further  and  further  instigations,  yea,  hovered  over  and  over, 
opportunity  like  a  hawk  for  her  pri  y,  to  torment  and  trouble  the  peace 
of  EogUmd;  embracing  evtry  strange  and  prestigious  illusion,  and  not 
caring  with  what  pullies  of  ridiculous  and  impos!»ible  actions  her  malice 
•nd  revenges  were  wound  up,  so  they  might  be  hunied  down  again  upon 
tKc  bead  of  the  King,  uhom  she  cursed  on  her  knees,  and  hate<l,  even 
beyond  the  tenderness  of  her  sex,  many  of  her  own  friends,  for  his  sake. 
Tlitrefore,  to  weary  his  patit  nee  a  liille  more,  she  set  up  another  puppet 
like  the  former,  one  Peter  Warbeck,  a  Fleming,  to  act  a  part  of  wonder 
on  the  stage  of  dangfr()5S#1Tffiir\'aT^      ami  take  upon  him  the  title  of 
Richard  the  Fourth  Prince  of  England,  and  white  rose  of  the  same. 
But  before  I  play  the  midwife,  or  (if  you  will)  physician  to  her,  to 
Wiver  her  womb  of  this  monstrous  birth  of  Peter  Warbeck,  whom 
di«  taught  the  cunning  and  audacious  impudence  of  personating  . 
Richard  Diike       Yurk.  murthered  with  his  brother  in  the  Tower, 
fiymchard   the  Third,  some  eight  years  before ;  I  think  it  not 
impertinent  to  our  pur|K)st»  in  hand,  to  tell  you  what  this  I^mbert  was, 
•ud  wherein  he  seemed  cozened  with  the  whorish  bniilis  of  an  adulterate 
fcitunc  by  the  only  means  and  coadjuti  ment  of  this  Duchess  of  Bur- 
Sundy. 

The  first  and  s«  c«md  years  of  Henry  the  Se  venth  swelled  to  so  great  a 
^2hl  of  joy,  bU*ss<;dn(^s,  and  conti  ntnx  nl  from  the  rivulets  of  King 
^chard\  slaughter,  the  corroboration  of  his  csinle,  the  amity  of  the 
l^bli-t,  the  niarrias*e  with  the  cldist  daughter  (d  Vork,  the  birth  of 
Prince  Arthur,  the  league  and  amily  of  forrign  princes,  and  the  applause 
^all  his  subjects,  that  th<'  divine  Providence  thought  it  meet  to  tenip^-r 
•*^<Jillty  the  exci-ss  of  the  siune  with  some  inixtuns  of  fear  and  displea- 
\ttt  mortality  might  presume  tno  f.ir,  and  man  triuinpfi,  that 
^oun  aim  of  flesh  ha<l  contrive*!  his  cbtaUlishnK  ni :    So  that  the  I^)rd 
**^*l,  Humphrey  and  Thomas  Stratford,  with  Sir  Thomas  Hroughton, 
divert  others,  atli  mpted  a  dangerous  rebellinn,  and  drew  into  the 
a  great  army  against  the  Kins;;  whom  to  prevent,  the  Duke  of 
^^<Ubnl«  with  such  forces  as  could  be  raised  on  a  sud(i(*n,  made  haste 
in  encounter.    But  his  fijrtunc  was     good,  that,  whh  a  successful 
••Moiy,  Dot  striking  a  stroke,  he  prevailed  to  dissipate  those  threatening 
^  thickening  clouds  of  disturbance;  for  (after  he  had  intimated  the 
^<iaousnc»  of  their  transgrc^ion,  and  nature  of  their  offmces,  which 
^•itcipitml  treaaon>|  and  withal  inferred  the  Kin;»'s  /n-at  m(  rey,  which 
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vas  willing  to  pardon  their  rashness,  and  pitifql  overrigbla,  to  tiic]!^ 
would  desist,  and  n'tirc  peaceably  into  their  countries)  the  whole  coni— ^ 
pany  ceased,  and  quietly  deposed  their  arms,  whereupon  the  Loi^^ 
Lovol  fled,  and  the  Staffords  took  sanctuary  in  a  village  called  Calnahan;^ 
two  miles  fnim  Abin«Ttun  ;  but  because  the  judges  of  the  law  alledge^ii^ 
that  the  towns  of  refuge  among  the  Jews  were  ordained  for  other  piL^ 
poses ;  and  that  Juab  was  killed  holding  by  the  horns  of  the  altar, 
the  places  of  privileges  in  England  were  never  meant  to  subom  traitor^  . 
Humphrey  Stafford  was  taken  by  force  from  the  town,  and -sent  to  tLl^ 
Tower,  from  whence  they  brought  him  to  Tyburn,  and  there  put  bii^ 
to  execution.     His  younger  hn>ther  Thomas  was,  notwithstandii^ 
remitted  as  a  man  whom  consanguinity  and  bnuherhood  had  nther 
deceived,  than  wilfulness  and  malice  against  the  King  abused.  O 
blessed  wisdom!  that  can  so  temper  justice  with  the  cunsidersaoo of 
men's  frailties,  and  other  malevolent  circumstances,  to  keep  her  a  v&ije 
from  contracting  a  brow  of  revenge  upon  ev(>ry  offender,  and  had  nitlier 
draw  some  men  to  a  sweet  obedience  from  their  penitency,  and  newness 
of  life,  than  cut  off  othei^  by  the  strung  hand  of  execution.    And  thus  isa 
other  cases  of  state  it  many  tiroes  chanceth,  that  even  accessarifs  ar9 
condemned,  when  the  principals  go  free  ;  yea,  in  the  highest  degiw  (pC 
treason,  which  is  displaying  of  colours,  and  taking  up  arms  agsioit 
prince,  it  is  sometimes  better  taken  in  action  than  in  consultatioD;  jr^ 
is  there  no  prestuning  on  favour  in  any  of  these  cases,  nor  taking  ktote 
with  example  to  trace  in  the  by-paths  of  any  indirect  courses. 

But  as  mischief,  according  to  Euripides,  seldom  come  aloor,  tnc^ 
mda  undam  sequitur  ;  so  presently  upon  the  neck  of  this  followed  * 
^strange and  wonderful  trouble,  through  the  insurrection  of  one  Lsmber^^^ 
ISimnel,  taking  upon  him  the  person  of  j^ward  Earl  of  WarwWnWS^ 
pBinCeorge  Duke  of  Clarence,  newly  coThe  into  tlie  handl^irUe  Kin^ 
and  committed  to  the  Tower.   This  Lambert  was  induced,  or,  if  yocs 
will,  seduced,  to  this  enterprise,  by  the  devilish  impostures  of  Richsni 
Simond  a  prii*st,  who  was  so  hasty  in  his  accounts,  and  forWard  in  hi* 
reckonings,  that  ,he  presently  concluded,  that,  if  Lambert  couki  br 
Kingv  he  should  be  an  arphbishop  at  least ;  0  manifetta  pkwumf 
where,  by  the  way,  you  piay  observe,  that  never  enterprise  was  tl* 
(Chieved  to  the  dissipation  of  monarchies,  and  translation  of  kin^oml 
liever  mischief  set  on  foot,  uor  wickedness  put  on  the  wings  of  prevailiog; 
bat  fro^  t))e  contrivance  and  coadju^ement  of  a  priest,  and  such  Den 
as  professed  the  religion  of  those  times,  as  in  histories  may  appftr. 
Btit,  if  you  descend  into  Europe,  and  come  lower  amongst  ourselwi,  1 
dan;  say,  that,  froip  the  conquest  to  this  hour,  all  exorbitant  attkmi, 
dangerous  attempts,  terrible  enforcements,  never  heard  of  projects,  sod 
jnonstrous  commotions,  to  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood,  and  weaken* 
ing  the  glory  of  our  kingdom,  have  been  atchieved  and  furthered  by  tke 
means  of  popish  priests^  and  jespits,  and  the  damnable  docifion 
and  instructions  of  their  associates,  mere  hypocrites  both  in  liic  and 
doctrine;  yea,  that  monstn>us  terror  of  i^hristcndom,  the  family  o( 
Ottoman,  and  religion  of  Mahomet,  was  blown  to  big,  as  you  tee  in 
the  furnace  of  Sergiu$,  a  counterfeit  mpnk,  and  pow  ^  on  the  thiMieflf 
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•j— HfriTnninm  through  bis  supportatioD  and  assistance  in  composing  the 
Jkl«>ran. 

When  this  our  prii*st,  Richard  Simond,  or  Versipellis  Sinon,  well 
perceived  and  undcntood  the  gentle  condition  and  pn'gnancy  of  this 
Ldunbert,  he  wn)ught  niobt  cunning)^  upon  biro,  and  thought  him  a  fit 
iwiTuaient  to  hammer  out  the  devilish  plots  he  projected  ;  whereby, 
qiicstionU-sa,  you  may  apprehend  the  cunning  and  malice  of  Satan,  who 
cmo  entangle  men  with  such  strange  illusions,  and  all  in  the  end  to 
drstioy  them,  and  bring  them  to  contusion.    How  else  can  any  r»*ason- 
able  man  apprehend,  that  a  scholar  and  priest  should  be  so  infatuated 
••  U)  make  a  silly  fellow  lake  upon  him  the  person  of  a  prince,  laid 
kwifc  before  in  his  grave,  and  murthered  by  the  tyranny  of  an  unnatural 
anele?    Yet  did  this  novice  go  forward  with  tht-se  strange  disguises,  like 
•  stymied  dove  flying  into  the  hawk's  seizure  by  her  own  wilfulness  and 
klindnesi,  aiid  as  if  the  poet  should  cry  out, 

Meded faciunt  ad  sceliu  onme  manus : 

So  wu  he  led  by  the  hands  of  this  priest,  who  was  now  set  upon  nothing 
hot  mickedneis,  and  at  the  last  plunged  into  the  sea  of  turmoils. 

But  the  chief  original  of  this  disturl>ance  arose  from  a  certain  fame, 
ioci   rrport,  that  King  Edward's  children  were  not  dead,  but  secretly 
conveyed  into  some  other  country,  as  Edward,  sirnaraed  the  Outlaw, 
had  in  former  times  been  into  Hungary,  and  that  Edward  Earl  of  Wai^ 
wiok  should  beshortly  put  to  death.    O  simple  men!  and  oh  vain  mul- 
tit%ftck!  that  are  carried  away  with  every  wind,  believe  unconstant 
fC|aorts,  rely  on  foolish  prophecies,  and  run  along  with  uncertain  ru- 
wuis;  which  makes  me  remembcT  one  of  the  foolishest  tilings  that 
cter  happened  amongst  us,  of  one  Bolton,  prior  of  St.  Bartholomew^, 
about  the  fifteenth  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  in  a  great  rain,  to 
prevent  a  prophecy,  or  rather  his  own  atheistical  fear,  that  the  world, 
or  if  you  will,  the  country  should  be  drowned  again,  retired  himself  to 
;       a  house  made  for  the  same  purpose  on  the  top  of  Hanow-hill,  to  the 
r      l^amaxement  of  the  people,  and  his  own  eternal  nilaniy,  that  being 
t      a  clergyman  believed  in  God  no  U'tter,  and  understood  the  scriptures 
^      ID  weakly.    But  this  was  the  blindm-ss  of  those  times,  wherein  men  be- 
lirfcd  a&y  thing  was  told  them  by  a  cozening  piiest,  and  durst  report 
f      what  they  heard,  threatening  as  they  pleased,  yet  daring  do  nothing, 
because,  when  it  came  to  their  own  carving,  they  knew  not  what  to  d^i, 
nor  bow  to  Justify  their  own  spt*echi  s,  which  in  the  best  commonwealth, 
coocrrning  rumour,  is  remedili*ss,  and  concerning  prophecies,  with  the 
befl  men,  it  unpreventable.    For  every  man  is  afraid  of  the  mischief, 
but  never  any  anticipated  the  etfcct,  or  prevented  the  danger. 

Tbefe  lyet,  (or  I  may  now  well  hay  Jama  walumy  although  they  were 
frivolous  and  vain,  and  out  of  all  likelihood,  either  of  verity,  or  to  set 
up  any  frame  of  stedfastness;  yet  animated  and  encouraged  this  priest, 
lo  propose  a  tkne  of  I^robert's  royalty,  with  his  own  exaltation,  if  he 
could  be  persuided  to  assume  the  character  of  Edward  the  Fourth's 
ebikl,  and  so  to  lay  claim  to  the  crown  of  England,  whereunto  he  was 
tonidfnrly  M|  as  it  were  by  the  arm  of  foreign  friendship  and  homa 
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coadjutement,  partly  upon  his  own  experience  and  knowledge  of  ■ 
vaverinj^  hearts  in  the  kingdom,  and  partly  upon  a  conference  lie 
once  with  a  Burgonian,  who  spared  not  to  confess  the  hate  of  I 
Margaret,  the  duchess,  against  tfie  King  now  reigning.  Whorcnp 
philosophical  meditation  flattered  him,  that,  where  hatred  and  m 
is  once  rooted  in  the  heart  of  a  woman,  it  will  ever  spring  greeo; 
never  leave,  till  it  have  produced  some  fruit  of  vengeance,  unleM  i 
prevented  by  being  digged  up  by  the  roots,  and  thrown  into  the 
whereupon  this  poor  priest  was  now  brought  into  this  foolish  pare 
through  his  fantastical  imagination,  like  him  that  had  a  brasen  ti 
carried  over  his  bead,  for  fear  the  sky  should  fall  upon  him;  an 
instructed  his  youth  both  diligently  and  effectually  in  Oxford,  whei 
vent  to  school,  that  he  began  to  understand  from  what  progeny  he 
extracted,  with  what  tithes  he  was  to  be  saluted,  and  to  how  many 
lies  he  was  allied,  all  which  he  said  was  nothing,  without  some  wo 
actions  of  his  own,  to  which  purpose  he  very  often  remembered 
poet : 

Nam  genus  ct  proavat^  tt  qua  turn  fccimus  ipsi 
Fix  ea  nostra  voco.—^ 

He  could  also  discourse  of  his  mother's  kindred  as  well  as  his  iatl 
and  tell  the  lamentable  tragedies  of  both  his  grandfathers  slain  ii 
wars;  especially,  how  the  warlike  Duke  of  York  was  abused  by  Q 
Margaret,  and  that  his  uncle  Gloucc*ster  had  fulfilled  the  propheq 
puted  to  George  Duke  of  Clarence.  He  had  also  so  clerkly  and  cn 
liearned  his  lesson,  that  he  could  by  name  remember  his  kindred 
merly  dead,  and  capitulate  his  friends  now  living,  and  who  would  s 
as  supporters  to  his  lawful  and  princely  claim.  To  which  he  adc 
compleat  manner  of  princely  behaviour,  both  in  gesture,  gate,  c 
tenance,  elocution,  and  courage,  wnich  was  many  timc^  adorned 
such  a  natural  gravity  and  temperature,  that  he  wondered  at  his  i 
nancy  and  apprehension;  yea,  his  very  heart  leaped  for  joy,  to  isu 
that  the  people,  hearing  him  in  this  so  wondrrful  a  justificadoa, 
lively  setting-forth  of  himself,  must  needs  believe  these  deceitful 
tences,  and  allow  of  so  well  coloured  a  falsehood. 

While  all  things  were  thus  enacted  in  the  diabolical  consistory  o; 
priest's  brain,  there  was  a  rumour  vented  abroad,  as  true  as  the 
that  Edward,  the  young  ELarl  of  Warwick,  was  broke  out  of  pri 
whereupon  our  Sir  Simond,  even  with  child  again  to  be  deliveii 
some  prodigy,  began  to  reason  of  the  danger  of  delay,  and  benel 
expedition,  and  so  changed  Lambert's  name  into  Edward  Earl  of 
wick,  all  things  serving  as  well  to  this  as  the  other.  The  joy  wh 
brought  him  into  such  an  extasy,  that  he  quite  forgot  the  union  o 
houses,  and  how  the  King  had  married  the  eldest  brother's  dau| 
which  must  needs  be  a  bar  to  Warwick's  claim,  when  wise  men  cai 
discuss  the  matter.  But,  resolved  in  the  error  of  his  illusion,  he  stn 
conjectured,  that  any  of  the  house  of  York  were  of  sufficiency  tu 
down  the  strength  of  the  I^ncastrian  family.  Besides,  he  knew 
actio  nulla  laudata  nisi  peracta,  and  therefore  something  must  be  do 
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:  the  people  on  work,  though  it  were  with  throwing  fire-brands  of 
viftioo  and  falsity  amongst  them,  even  to  the  dastling  of  their  eyes 
ith  ftmokc,  and  casting;  the  sparks  about  their  ears.  Whereupon,  both 
mfiily  and  audaciously,  he  put  his  business  to  the  trial,  and  sailed  with 
s  pupil  over  into  Ireland,  where  his  grand&thers  and  ancestors  had 
iCtrn  fcuch  love  and  respect,  that  even  the  name  of  Mortimer  and  York 
mm  sanctifit^  and  religious  amongst  them.  For  barbarous  nations  are 
mog  obsenriTs  ot  cen  monii^  and  customs,  and  whatsoever  hath  taken 
lot  and  impression  amoft^st  them  will  hardly  be  removed  or  extln- 
■iahrd;  as  it  is  tcx)  lamtntably  apparent  at  this  hour,  where  the  im- 
oatonng  of  prii^xts  hath  got  the  upper  hand  of  all  n*ligion  and  piety, 
ad  to  swear  l»y  O  Nepal's  hand  is  of  more  efficacy,  than  to  call  God 
md  heavt'D  to  witness. 

Here  be  smo(»thly  made  relation  of  his  own  and  the  prince's  fortunes 
lid  escape  to  cc^rtain  of  the  nobility,  especially  of  Geraldine's,  whom 
le  knew  every  way  transported  against  the  present  government,  enlarging 
kb  discourse  with  bis  miraculous  preservation,  when,  withou^law,  or 
other  enforcement,  he  should  have  been  cruelly  put  to  death  by  the 
Qiarpr.  and  brought  in  question  for  never-heard- of  treason  ;  all  which, 
by  Gods  providence,  and  his  assistance,  was  judiciously  prevented; 
tad  he  had,  fn>m  a  mere  commiseration  of  a  princes  estate,  ventured 
Inniself  in  that  manner,  and  to  such  a  place,  where  he  supposed  true« 
Wrted  honour  was  resident,  and  care  of  religion  and  humanity  main- 
tnned. 

Whereupon,  Thomas  Geraldine,  lord  chancellor  of  the  kingdom, 
Miittded  by  this  illusion,  undi  r  colour  of  succouring  the  distressed, 
iDd  performing  a  work  of  charity^  received  him  into  his  castle,  and, 
i^ng  all  the  ceremonies  of  reverence  and  honour  to  his  very  person, 
mun6  him  of  aid,  comfort,  and  supportation.  To  this  you  must 
•appose  was  an  answer  ready,  and  such  an  one  delivered  with  so  smooth 
Hd  attractive  a  demeanour,  that,  though  he  had  not  been  such  as  he 
protested,  yet  he  would  have  sworn  him  of  high  birth  and  extraordinary 
WingiQg  up;  which  caused  him  to  assemble  together  all  his  affinity  and 
^neiMls,to  whomhe  related  the  matter  asit  chanced,  with  intimation  of  the 
ifory  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  good  service  to  God  and  the  church,  for 
••abliihing  a  prince  dejected  in  his  thnme,  who  was  the  true  and  only 
Hantigenec  left  to  spring  up  into  a  spreading  tree  of  royalty ;  and  there- 
^  he  H'quested  their  loyalty  and  resolved  couragc-s  to  take  his  part,  that 
^  right  heir  of  the  crown  might  be  restored  to  Kngland,  and  themselves 
c^iifd  to  future  memory  for  so  meritorious  a  work.  '  Little  needed  a 
y^Tf  laith  our  proverb,  to  a  forward  horse;*  all  that  saw  him  believed 
^  aadsuch  as  heard  only  the  report,  according  to  the  poet, 

Ei  errortm  roc»,  ut  omen,  amo, 

^^>ped  their  hands  for  joy  that  they  should  be  employed  in  an  enter- 

CK  of  such  wonder  and  important  greatni^.  SVhereupon  money, 
net,  armour,  men,  and  all  things  else  were  promised,  which  might 
^advantageous  to  such  a  business.  But,  alas!  Ireland  was  too  weak, 
^  of  themielm  they  did  only  discover  their  malice,  curbed  yet  with 
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insufficiency,  giving  the  King  notice  how  their  wills  exceeded  thor 
power,  and  that  they  were  ready  to  entertain  every  opportunity  to 
any  mischief.  1'hert>fore  they  sent  over  into  England,  acquainting 
many  discontented  perbons  with  the  business;  but  most  principally,  ^ 
to  the  life  of  their  actions,  they  submitted  to  Margaret  Duchess  ^ 
Burgundy,  sister  of  King  Eldward  the  Fourth,  for  her  directions.  Tk^ 
was  a  woii\an  of  a  wonderful  composure,  so  adorned  with  princ^j 
aualities,  and  settled  in  roajestical  authority,  as  you  shall  hear  hereaft^ 


Only,  as  stinking  flies,  lying  secretly  in  boxes  of  sweet  ointmetici^ 
putrefy  tbe  same,  an  innate  malice,  and  virulent  hatred  to  the  Lanc^i, 
trian  family,  corrupted  her  other  virtues,  and,  as  it  were,  thrust  up  her 

frincely  endowments  into  a  mere  bog  and  pool  of  dirt  and  filthines. 
or,  although  she  knew  the  blood  of  York  extinguished,  and  that  tbe 
Earl  of  Warwick  was  in  King  Henr/s  possession,  as  takt*n  forth,  tog^ 
ther  with  the  Lady  Elisabeth,  now  his  wife,  out  of  the  castle  of  Shei^ 
rington  in  Yorkshire,  under  the  custody  of  Sir  Robert  Willoughby, 
insatiate  in  her  hate,  and  so  consequently  in  her  revenge, 


she  admitted  of  every  motion  of  disturbance,  and  invented  means  ofber 
own  to  set  in  combustion  the  whole  stale  of  England,  under  a  hopeful 
pretence  to  see  the  King  overthrown  and  supplanted. 

I'hus  did  she  pile  up  together  the  fire  of  this  disturbance,  and  coqd' 
tenanced  the  matter  more  with  her  greatness  and  power,  than  ail  tk 
other  accomplices  besides ;  but,  if  you  ask  me.  How  she  continued  in 
this  authority,  being  a  widow,  amongst  strangers,  and  enemy  to  lo 
great  a  prince  as  the  King  of  England  ?  I  will  answer  in  a  word,  iod 
measure  out  the  chief  and  principal  cord  that  bound  her  royalty  toge* 
ther.  Charles  Duke  of  Bourgoigne,  having  married  this  Lady  Marg^* 
daughter  to  Richard  Duke  of  York,  and  sister  to  Edward  the  Foortb, 
had  yet  no  issue  by  her,  but  left  one  sole  daughter  behind  him,  named 
Mary,  which  he  had  by  his  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  Dpkeof 
Bourbon.  This  was  married  to  Maximilian,  son  to  Frederick  tbe  Em- 
peror, by  whom  he  had  two  princes,  Philip  and  Mai^ret;  whidi 
children,  after  the  death  of  the  Lady  Mary  their  rai»ther,  this  Udj 
Margan*tf  Duchess-Dowager,  sointirely  loved,  so  tenderly  brought  vpi 
80  motherly  flourished,  and  so  carefully  preserved,  that  she  was  highly 
repmted  of  and  esteemed  for  the  same.  To  which  when  she  addd  ft 
politick  ordering  her  aflairs,  both  for  the  maintenance  of  their  bonoofi 
and  administration  of  justice  in  the  commonwealth  (so  that  I  may 
with  the  ancient^  poet,  ^  Saepenumero  jam  per  subtil  lores  sermooes  ivif 
et  ad  contentiones  veni  majores,  quam  conveniat  genus  fbmineum  ^ 
acruUri,  &c.*)  the  whole  body  of  the  government  willingly  consented  to 
be  apparelled  and  adorned  alter  her  fashion  ;  so  that,  like  an  absolute 
prince  indeed,  she  proceeded  in  the  government  both  for  their  beoctt) 
and  the  illustration  of  her  own  greatness. 


■  Nam  ingentes  pariurii  ira  mtaof , 


*  Euripldu  ModM. 
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la  thii  orb  of  repatation,  thut  moving  henelf,  she  still  shined  like  a 
lU  planet,  from  whose  influence  could  proceed  nothing  but  sweet  pre- 
igeiv  till,  stepping  aside  into  m  contrary  motion  of  detpight  and  rancour 
gMOst  the  Kin^  as  an  cm  ray  to  knowk*dice  and  her  own  conscience, 
ie  countenanced  this  ridiculous  and  yet  unhippy  conjuration,  which 
y  her  means  gri'w  a-pace,  like  bruad  and  stinking  burs,  unprofitable  in 
bmselvcs,  and  spuiling  all  the  grass  about  them,  until  at  last  they  were, 
J  a  politick  hand  of  prevention,  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  cast  under 
sot  into  the  dirt.    For,  when  King  Ht^nry  was  certified  of  all  thesa 
amalu  and  comroinations,  and  knew  the  deepness  and  fulnc-ss  of  tha 
iManel,  in  which  the  tottered  barque  of  this  rebi^llion  steered,  be  verily 
appoaed  the  best  point  of  wisdom  was  prrndfiii  olntare,  and  so  at- 
oapCed,  with  all  care  and  vigilance,  to  turn  the  rage  of  these  troubles 
NHiCher  way,  or  else  to  prevent  them  from  flowing  over  the  banks  of  his 
aclosttrrs.    And,  although  the  collusion  and  fraud  of  the  invention 
icxed  him  more  than  the  matter  or  substance  of  such  a  rebc*llion,  ^et 
be  moderated  his  anger,  and,  with  Janus,  looked  both  ways,  smihng 
vith  one  foce  at  the  ridiculousness  and  deceit  of  the  project,  and  marking 
■arily  with  the  other  all  the  means  to  reduce  the  conl'usi  d  chaos  of 
diia  molestation  to  better  order  and  uniformity,  desiring  only  at  God's 
kaads  to  prevent  effusion  of  blood,  which  must  needs  be  spilled  in  any 
settled  war  and  contracted  army.    Besides,  in  well-ordcn*d  battles  the 
rtent  was  disputable,  and  many  times  punishments  were  ordained,  as 
well  to  reduce  good  m^n  ad  correctionem  and  amendment,  as  to  bring 
kad  men  to  ntinam  and  destruction;  and  therefore,  if  it  were  possible, 
ke  would  rebate  the  insolency  by  other  means,  and  divert  it  from 
kaady  blows  and  bloody  contentions;  whereupon  he  culled  his  council 
•npther  at  the  Charter-house,  beside  his  royal  mannor  of  Richmond, 
tad  there  consulted  how  to  pacify  this  sudden  tumult  and  conspiracy, 
without  any  further  disturbance,  or  open  defiance.    This  motion  of  the 
Kinifs,  so  tempered  with  gravity,  noercy,  and  commiseration,  was  so 
veil  accepted  of  the  whole  company,  that  they  presently  applauded 
tm  high  wisdom  and  n-ligious  care,  and  put  in  practice  whatsoever 
wtemtd  convenient  for  their  intended  affairs. 

Tbey  first  began  with  a  general  pardon,  published  to  all  offenders, 
Aat  were  content  to  receive  the  same,  and  n'main  obedient  to  the 
llajeaCy  of  England.  For  although,  at  this  very  instant.  Sir  Thomas 
BroughloD,  who  had  obscured  the  I^rd  Lovel,  a  great  seascm,  from 
tha  King,  was  in  a  manner  ready  to  give  him  battle,  with  many  fnemily 
coadjutors,  and  a  well  settled  army;  yet  did  the  King  thmk  it  policy  to 
df«tt  firom  a  forcible  overrunning  them;  because,  as  desperate  of  life 
or  pardon,  considering  their  former  treasons  and  abuses,  they  would 
kttdl^  be  reclaimed  in  their  rages,  but  now  fight  for  their  lives  and 
Bbertiei.  Again,  in  shewing  exemplary  justice  upon  them,  once  subject 
to  acciHation  or  condemnation,  he  must  needs  proceed  against  many, 
yea  sach,  whose  offences,  in  sUnding  out,  could  admit  of  no  pardon. 
And  therefore,  as  1  said,  he  gently  proclaimed  the  same,  which  was 
mch  available  to  his  purpose.   For  even  those^  which  &voured  the 
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Lord  Lovcl  most,  began  to  stagger  in  their  resolutions,  when  tb<y  per- 
ceived the  King*s  benignity,  and  knew,  with  what  lenity  and  com* 
miseration,  he  was  willing  to  proceed. 

Secondly,  They  thought  it  necessary  and  pertinent  to  their  peace,  lo 
shew  the  son  of  Clarence  personally  abroad  in  the  city,  and  other 
publick  places ;  whereby  the  rumour  might  be  dashed  out  of  coujila»«« 
ance,  and  the  purblind  eyes  of  false  opinion  extinguished.    For  sucka 
an  impression  this  feigned  relation  of  his  escape  had  made,  that,  tho«gh« 
they  behrld  him  present,  yet  durst  some  of  them  swear,  it  was  but  a« 
device  of  the  King's;  whereby  you  may  observe  the  danger  and  iocoQ«««i 
veniencies  of  idle  reports,  which  if  they  be  not  strangled  in  the  cradle. 
v/iih  Hercules's  serpents,  and  smothered  betimes,  before  they  come  t^ 
stronger  growth  and  life,  will,  viper  like,  after  they  have  received  wanntV|| 
In  one's  bosom,  fly  in  his  face.    Nay,  such  is  the  nature  of  devices  in  3^ 
tottering  commonwealth,  that  prohibitions,  to  restrain  them,  augmer^, 
them  the  more,  and  they  who  would  have  spoken  nothing  but  tnlt^^ 
left  to  their  own  liberty,  being  prohibited,  divulge  more  than  tbe^ 
meant. 

Thirdly,  It  was  determined,  that  Qi^n  Elisabeth,  wifg^tp^J^j^jird 
the  Fourth,  should  lose  her  lands,  almf^^^W^SeS^toni  all  naaimer  of 
sway"{h  (hfe  government,  because  she  had  voluntarily  submitted  herKlf 
and  daughters  to  the  hands  of  King  Richard,  whereby  all  former  con* 
tracts  and  pretences  of  establishment  might  have  been  frustrated, 
through  the  inconstancy  of  a  woman ;  or  as  the  state  pretended  $ 
private  ambition,  or  covetousness  to  set  any  loom  on  work,  to  wfsve 
the  web  of  her  own  pleasure  and  contentment,  which  although  it  was  a 
heinous  crime,  and  very  dangerous  to  the  present  King's  peace  and 
tranquillity  ;  yet,  questionless,  the  doom  and  judgment  seemed  over 
rigorous :  Durus Juit  hie  sermo^  and,  if  ever  summwn  jus  proved  srnuM 
iw/ttrw,  it  was  verified  in  this  verdict.  For,  doubtless,  th<  y  forgot  the 
turbulency  of  those  times,  the  rage  of  the  tyrant,  the  fearfulurss  of 
many  accidents,  the  seducings  of  a  King,  and  the  flattering  promises  of 
a  whole  commonwealth;  wherein  stronger  judgments  might  have  failed, 
than  a  woman's.  But  it  should  seem,  that  God  hath  a  special  hand  in 
the  punishment  of  sins,  and  disposing  of  kingdoms.  For,  without  con- 
troversy, if  she  consented  to  the  murthering  of  King  Richard's  wife,  for 
her  own  ease  and  emolument;  if  she  seemed  an  adversary  to  the  good 
pretended  to  England,  by  uniting  the  families  ;  or  if  she  projected  her 
own  advancement  in  the  present  glory  of  the  kingdom;  forgetting  the 
loss  of  her  husband,  the  murther  of  her  kindred,  the  slaughter  of  her 
children,  the  odiousness  of  the  incest,  and  the  curse  of  heaven  upon 
crying  sins:  God  would  never  suffer  such  horrible  faults  unreveogcd, 
but,  as  you  hear,  inflicted  her  wavering  and  inconsiderate  timeroosncs 
with  this  punishment.  For  she  was  presently  confined  to  the  abbey  of 
Bermondsey  in  Southwark,  and  there  deceased,  after  she  had  lived  a 
while  in  some  calamitous  distress,  and  excruciation  both  of  soul  and 
body.  Such  are  all  human  instabilities,  wordly  chances,  and  the  cub^ 
dition  of  princes  themselves.    Otherwise,  she  that,  being  a  poor  widow, 
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resisted  the  King's  importamty,  and  by  her  chaste  and  mctdett 
fhmr  attracted  his  good  will,  to  marry  her:  She,  that  had  founded 
lege  in  Cambridge,  bearing  her  name,  at  this  hour,  of  Queen's 
ge,  for  the  propagation  of  learning,  and  education  of  children  and 
9ts:  She,  that  had  loved  her  husband,  and  the  glory  of  £ngland, 
ivouringall  things  to  the  augmentation  of  the  honour  of  them  both: 
tbat  seemed  proud  in  works  of  chaiity*  and  to  help  forward  the 
ions  of  honest  complainants,  and  distressed  suitors:  She,  that 
led  on  her  knees,  for  Clarences  liberty,  and  importuned  the  King 
anember  his  brother,  by  the  example  of  Richard  the  Fint,  who 
lipd  his  brother  John,  a  far  greater  delinquent;  had  never  fallen  so 
iMq  the  dangerous  pit  of  a  son-in-law^s  displeasure,  and  seen  herself 
'iSff  maligned  through  the  kingdom ;  or  else,  as  I  said,  the  revealed 
ji  belong  to  us,  the  secret  to  God,  who,  questionless,  blew  tha 
of  this  displeasure,  to  purgp  the  contagion  and  infcction  of  her 
;  which  was  only  known  to  himself. 

MUthly,  Because  they  knew  that  reward  and  hope  of  gain  might  do 
k  with  corrupted  persons,  and  irresolute  men,  as  all  rebels  were, 
proclaimed  a  gratuity  of  a  thousand  pounds  sterling  to  any  one, 
li  would  present  the  state,  with  the  body  of  this  counterfeit  Lam- 
i  to  which  they  were  the  rather  induced,  because,  not  long  before^ 
frant  Richard  the  Third  had  prevailed  with  the  like  against  the 
e  of  Buckingham,  whom  his  own  servant  Banister  betrayed,  in 
of  recoropence  from  the  state;  which  is  also  a  custom  in  Italy, 
e  the  heads  of  the  banditti  are  valued  at  so  many  checkinos,  or 
9  of  gold  ;  and  so  the  zaffi,  or  other  desperate  ruffiani,  obtain  many 
land  booties. 

ist  of  all,  it  was  concluded  to  have  forc?s  in  readiness,  and  an 
f  prepared,  whatsoever  should  chance,  with  all  provision  and  fur- 
i«  belonging  to  the  setting  forth  of  the  same,  and  honour  of  such  a 
lorn,  that  neither  security  or  presumption,  one  way,  of  their  own 
tncas  and  establishment,  might  make  them  too  con^dent  of  them- 
s,  nor  vilipendini;  and  slight  regard  of  the  contrary,  another  way, 
Sfgligent  against  their  enemies. 

Imd  all  things  were  thus  befitted  to  the  disposing  and  ordering  their 
II,  on  a  SundMy  ensuing,  tLdward,  the  younjg  Earl  of  Warwick^ 
bfoagbt  from  the  Tower,  tllfKlgfe  ihe  publTcH:  stfreets  ofLnfritfon,  to 
Citbedral  church  of  Paul's,  where  he  remained  all  procession  time 
kigb  mass,  having  open  confen>nce  with  many  of  the  nobility,  espe- 
ly  soch,  who  the  King  suspected  might  have  been  induced  to  the 
motion,  upon  the  full  assurance  of  his  e  scape.  But,  if  he  had  asked 
I,  Why  he  was  imprisoned,  or  what  transgression  the  King  could 
lie  onto  him,  to  detain  him  in  durance  in  that  manner,  and  alter 
him  to  death,  beihg  an  infant  innocent,  without  law  or  reason,  I 
M  what  they  would  have  Hnswen^d,  or  how  the  council  themselves 
Mhavetati^Hl  a  judicious  questioner  in  that  kind  ?  Vet,  by  this 
ibi^  cIm  imagiDationi  of  diveni  were  settled,  and  the  better  sort 
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believed,  that  these  Irish  news  were  tiniulatoryy  and  represented  rxMNA 
boasting  that  he  had  lain  with  Juno,  when  it  was  but  a  cloud,  as,  by  tin 
monstrous  birth  of  the  Centaurs,  did  appear. 

But  it  was  not  so  with  all :  for,  as  it  often  happens  in  the  stoppn^ 
of  a  violent  inundation  of  water,  that  it  causeth  it  the  more  to  rageai^ 
make  a  terrible  noise,  whereas,  running  in  a  deep  channel,  it  woo^ 
quietly  go  away  :    So  it  fell  out,  in  the  suppressing  of  these  runouts 
and  men's  hatred  and  malice ;  many  were  the  more  exaspeiated,  ai^ 
by  this  gentle  and  fiur  course  to  reduce  them,  thought  all  but  tricks  « 
policy  to  deceive  them;  proving,  like  certain  kinds  of  burs  and  nettici^ 
which,  softly  handled,  sting  the  more  violently,  but,  hardly  cmshc^ 
together,  lose  their  force  and  energy.    Of  this  sort  was  the  Earl 
Lincoln,  son  to  John  de  la  Poole,  Duke  of  Suffolk ;  and  Elaabetft^ 
another  sister  to  Edward  the  Fourth ;  who,  much  maligning  the  ail* 
vancement  of  this  Earl  of  Richmond,  far  his  inferior,  as  he  suppoied^ 
took  hold  of  this  open  rebellion,  as  a  meet  opportunity  to  beat  out  Ui 
own  ends  on  such  a  pestilent  anvil,  and,  therefore,  determined  to  uphold, 
fortify,  and  support  this  Irish  expedition,  and  take  part  with  hih  nrv 
cousin,  who,  as  he  made  himself  believe,  was  escaped,  indeed,  for  aU 
the  pretty  conveniences  of  the  state.   This  Earl  of  Lincoln,  besides  kii 
blood,  experience,  and  wisdom  in  great  and  important  aflyr^  bidi 
privacy  of  humour,  which  many  men  excepted  against,  as  foi^Mticil 
and  precise ;  for  he  was  so  cauuous  in  his  words,  and  singular  is  liii 
phrases  and  actions,  that  he  would  neither  swear  nor  tell  a  In^  bf 
reason  his  communication  was  still  seasoned  with  savoury  parenUmiM 
and  breakings  off,  or,  if  you  will,  aposiopesises ;  as,  I  will  not  confidcol* 
ly  aver  it,  but  it  is  so,  and  so,  if  men  may  be  credited  in  tberr  mortality* 
The  number  amounts  to  so  many,  if  men  fail  not  in  their  compo- 
tations,  I  dare  not  justify  it  further  than  one  may  credit  another,  witk 
such  like.   Yea,  in  his  enterprises,  he  was  both  curious  and  Rooun- 
like  for  strictness  of  discipline,  yet  valiant  enough.   To  conclude,  in  s 
word,  had  not  the  mantle  of  greatness  overcovered  his  gesture  and  actkNB» 
the  same  garb  and  fashion  in  an  inferior  might  have  been  thought  ridicif 
lous.    But  to  our  purpose  in  hand. 

When  he  apprehended  a  kind  of  fear  and  jealousy  in  King  Uarff 
through  this  false  rumour,  he  determined,  with  the  same  water  that 
drove  the  mill,  to  drown  it,  and,  out  of  this  fiction,  to  raise  a  matter  of 
ccinsequeqce.  Whereupon,  he  presently  repaired  to  Sir  Thomas  Broi^ 
ton,  and  others,  who,  like  the  thieves  of  Efypt,  lying  in  tbe  reeds  bf 
the  river  Nile,  breaking  out  upon  any  hope  of  advantage  upon  the  al^ 
passengers*  watched  all  occasions  to  be  revenged  on  the  King,  and  yH 
could  render  no  jubt  account  of  their  discontrntments^  and,  after  dxitM 
consultations,  concluded  to  sail  into  Flanders,  to  his  aunt  the  ducbe«» 
beinc  his  mother^s  own  sister,  and  so,  without  further  drlay,  after  tke 
Ifing  had  dissolved  the  parliament  at  London,  put  the  same  in  pncticc^ 
whither  he  was  welcomed  with  all  worthy  and  kind  embraces.  Notkig 
after,  Francis,  Lord  Lovel,  repaired  unto  him  well  accompanieH,  whmt 
for  the  time  secured,  and  assembling  themselves  with  this  position,  that 
omnia  ^dt  conntiim^  quod  et  Jemtm  kottUe  ^ctre  potest^  lest  thewoiU 
should  laugh  them  to  scon,  for  prusecuting  idle  and  ?aiftatleBp% 
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molve,  That  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  and  Lord  Lovel  thouH  repalr 
Ifcland,  and  add  a  better  countenance  to  the  businc'ss  by  their 
Ke,  in  attending  and  honouring  their  new  King,  with  all  graceful 
MHues  and  markj  of  Majesty.  Then,  with  the  power  of  the  !ri»h- 
to  bring  him  into  England,  by  which  time  the  Dutch  forces  would 
idy  to  join  with  them.  Last  of  all,  to  give  King  Henry  battla 
aoe\er;  in  which,  if  they  prevailed,  they  might,  at  their  p^'asure^ 
m  this  counterfeit  Lambert,  and  deliver  the  true  Earl  of  Warwick 
of  prison,  in  all  which  they  proceeded  accordingly,  and  with 
iition. 

It  King  Henry,  supposing  he  had  settled  and  appeased  the  minds 
unstable  humours  of  his  nobility,  by  the  personal  presence  of 
wd.  Earl  of  Warwick,  began  to  be  less  moved  and  disturbed; 
as  it  were,  secure  and  careless  of  any  further  malice,  and  danger- 
Mlempt,  against  his  estate  and  dignity,  mistrusting  nothing  less, 
any  man  to  be  so  foolish  and  mad,  as  to  believe  that  Lambert  could 
le  Earl;  so  that  he  conjectured  nothing  but  the  suppressing  of  those 
MOOS  Irish,  and  the  appeasing  of  that  trouble,  until  he  heard  how 
Earl  of  Lincoln  was  (led  out  of  the  realm,  until  he  heard  how  th# 
I  Lovel  was  confederate  with  him,  until  he  heard  how  divers  were 
)d  unto  them,  until  he  heard  how  the  Duchess  of  Burgoine  coad- 
1  tlie  enterprise,  until  he  heard  they  had  raised  a  strong  party,  and 
ved  to  give  him  battle.  This  somewhat  moved  him,  and  exasperated 
lispleasure.  For,  when  he  saw  no  other  cataplasm  could  serve  the 
t  but  that  he  must  cauterise  the  sore,  and  sear  and  cut  away  the 
Atd  flesh  of  this  corrupted  and  rebellious  body,  he  determined, 
strong  hand  and  martial  power,  to  do  the  same. 
Iwfeupon,  he  commanded  his  musters  to  go  forward,  and  appointed 
everal  captains  a  rendezvous  where  the  whole  army  might  meet,  as 
mm,  and  his  adversaries,  should  excite  him;  and,  lost  others  might 
iod  discontentments,  wants,  debts,  devotion,  pilgrimages,  and  such 
and  so  go  out  of  the  realm  after  the  rest,  he  gave  order  to  all  licu- 
Dts  of  shires,  sheriffs,  mayors,  bailiflb,  and  officers,  to  search  and 
:li  the  ports  and  havens,  for  the  going  out,  and  recourse  of  strangers, 
Mmgers  unlicensed  and  unlimited. 

bos,  what  he  could  not  with  the  (ox\  he  was  fain  to  compass  with 
lion's  skin,  and  yet  knowing,  that  Victoria  est  tota  sita  in  bona  con^ 
rtiMe,  he  did  not  cast  away  the  other ;  but,  when  he  shw  no  counsel 
policy  could  either  soften  their  obduniteness,  nor  divert  their  offi- 
siatenu  against  him,  he  resolved,  with  an  equal  strength,  to  remove 
Uocks  of  his  peace  and  quietness,  cast  thus  in  his  way  by  flagitious 
tttnacy  and  ridiculous  innovation.  But  some  fires  are  not  so  easily 
ichcd,  asraiMfd  or  maintained  ;  for,  though  all  his  advices  and  good 
T  consorted  with  success,  yet  were  they  not  sufiicient  to  stop  the 
Itk,  or  hinder  the  passage  of  the  present  disturbance,  with  deputies 
onmissionerv ;  therefore  he  set  forward  inpi*rson,  supposing  they 
Id  arrivt*troin  Flanders  side,  on  some  of  tho^e  coasts,  and  so  came 
k.  ftidrfiundsbury,  where  he  was  certified,  that  the  I»rd  Thomas, 
of  Dorset,  was  coming  to  him,  to  excuse  and  purge  himself 
Mt  crioMS  ioforcod  against  him,  or,  at  least,  such  oversights,  in 
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which  he  perfunctorily  performed  hit  doty,  while  iw  wm  in  Rin^^ 
To  him  was  tent  the  Larl  of  0!Lford,  by  way  of  anticipatfODf  to  i&l^^ 
cepU  at  this  time,  hu  jouniey.    For  the  King  wan  too  full  of  tiooh^^ 
and  cogitations  about  the  buppressiog  his  enemies,  and  new  ni^^ 
tumults,  and  so  could  not  attend  his  business.    The  Earl  had  only 
mission  to  convey  him  to  theTnwer,  which,  when,  some  of  the  cooc^^ 
supposed  a  hard  doom,  ho  answered  them  plainly.  What  need  fort^^ 
words  ?    If  he  be  my  friend,  as  I  am  confident  thereof,  he  will  ^ 
contented  a  while  to  suffer  a  little  repruach  and  rebuke  for  my  sake; 
yea,  peradventure,  pleasure  and  contentment.    If  he  beotherwiK,  hm 
a  place  of  sc*curity,  and  would  I  had  my  adversaries  as  sale  then^  af  ■ 
they  would  have  me  in  the  like  either  mislike,  or  contention. 

From  thence  the  King  went  to  Norwich,  where  he  solemnised  (he 
feast  of  Christmas,  and  so  departed  to  Walsingham,  under  pretence  of 
devotion,  as  the  superetition  of  those  times  required;  for,  accordiif  10 
that  ancient  poi  t,  Ritus  veto  extra  justiiiam  SMMi^  rejkknta  (Shu 
dearum.  It  was  an  instinct  of  nature  to  confess  a  deity,  and  maintiiD 
the  sacrifices  and  offerings  to  the  same.  Now,  because  the  most  psrt 
of  the  world  knew  not  the  true  God,  they  invented  several  idols  to  le- 
prescnt  their  several  deities,  to  whom  they  brought  their  prayeraud 
oblations,  nor  durst  they  enterprise  any  business  without  ofl^-rtoiiniad 
devotion,  that  their  true  intents  might  be  acceptable  to  the  God  wMi 
commanded  them ;  yea,  such  as  professed  religion,  and  abused  tbcir 
knowledge,  invented  images  and  devices,  to  please  the  natural  iDS0t 
because,  with  the  reason  of  the  idolater,  they  would  not  kneel  to  the 
air  in  vain,  which  was,  and  is,  the  error  of  Christians,  both  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  church.  Now,  because  our  Lady  was  in  these  tiaeft 
the  mediator  of  the  papists,  and  the  Lady  of  Walsingham,  the  DOst  * 
famous  shrine  of  our  country,  as  that  of  Loretto  is  at  this  hour  for  Italy ; 
the  King  went  thitlier  for  the  impetration  of  prosperity  in  his  affiun,siid 
overthrow  and  dissipation  of  his  enemies ;  which  finished,  he  returned 
to  Cambridge,  and  so  to  London. 

in  the  mean  while,  the  firebrand  and  fuel  of  this  contention,  Ijdy 
Margaret,  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  had  blown  the  coals  to  such  a  heaty 
that  there  were  two  thousand  Germans  in  a  readiness,  under  the  coiiduc^ 
of  Martin  Swart,  a  nobleman  of  Germany,  and  a  martial  roan  by  pio- 
fession,  bold,  expert,  and  daring,  whom,  after  great  rewards,  and  stciet 
directions  from  a  well  contracted  oratory,  she  sent  into  Ireland,  withtll 
his  company,  where  they  ai  rived  at  Dublin,  and  were  joyfully  veh 
comed  by  the  prince,  and  other  lords  the  confedeiates,  especially  tk^ 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  well  knew  that  no  enterprise  was  to  be  entcrtsiBr^ 
without  men  and  money,  and  good  beginnings  were  the  drawers  oa  of 
success  in  the  end.  Thus  they  made  no  more  ado,  but,  in  the  pride  and 
strength  of  their  conspiracy,  they  proclaimed  young  Lambert  Kingot 
England,  with  all  the  glorious  titles,  and  glorious  manner  approprittrf 
as  the  time  and  country  afforded,  which  ended,  with  other  ccreinonitf 
and  some  circumstances ;  to  set  as  upright  their  business  as  they  couldr 
they  protracted  no  timo,  but,  knowing  the  secret  of  expedition,  trhickr 
as  their  case  stood,  must  be  their  best  friend,  prepared  for  EnglaBA 
the  army  consisting  as  yet,  principally,  of  high  GermanSp  and  a  Oixir 
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dtu«ieof  beggarly  Irish,  which,  according  to  the  Roman  saying,  were 
nmny  men  and  few  soldiers.    For  their  best  defences  wen*  skains  and 
mantles,  and  here  and  there  a  slender  dart,  fitter  for  a  may-game,  and 
to  move  wonder,  than  to  oppose  against  good  defences,  and  well  ordered 
troops.    Of  these  the  Lord  Thomas  Geraldinc  was  captain,  and,  with 
those  and  the  rest,  they  landed  fur  a  special  purpose  (or,  if  you  will,  to 
unite  themselves  with  Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  one  of  the  chief  com- 
manders in  this  unhappy  conspiracy)  at  the  Pile  of  Foudray,  within  a 
little  of  Lancaster. 

These  afikirs,  so  notorious,  and  so  publick,  could  not  have  so  secret 
a  pa&sage  and  contrivance,  but  the  worthy  and  wise  King  must  needs  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  same;  whereupon  he  dispatched  certain  hone 
ind  scout-masters,  through  the  west  parts  of  the  realm,  to  attend  the 
irrival  of  his  enemies  abroad;  yea,  perad venture,  to  overwatch  the 
actions  of  his  friends  at  home,  as  much  troubled  with  the  unconstancy 
of  these,  as  disturbed  with  the  rebellion  of  them.    Presently  after  he 
laistd  a  sufficient  army,  over  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Earl  of 
Oifbrd,  were  principal  commanders,  whom  he  sent  forward  before  him  ; 
Am  he  came  in  person  to  Coventry,  where  the  principal  rendezvous 
«M  appointed,  and  where  he  first  heard  of  the  landing  of  his  enemies. 
Within  a  while  he  could  fill  up  a  schedule  with  the  chief  traitors  names^ 
Md  the  maimer  of  tlieir  troDps  and  proceedings.    Last  of  all,  he  called 
•  council,  proposing  only  two  principal  matters  unto  them:  First, 
Whether  it  were  better  to  encounter  with  his  enemies  out  of  hand,  as 
Achitophi-1  persuaded  Absalom  to  do  against  David,  and  so  to  dissipate 
tkemby  main  force  and  expedition,  according  to  the  poet: 

Tolle  mora*;  semper  nocuit  differ  re  year  at  it. 

Secondly.  Or  weary  them  out  by  delays,  and  detracting  of  time,  as 
Quintus  Fubiu!»,  birnamed  atter  Maximus,  did  by  Hannibal,  and  so 
fcnt  hiin  far  enough  from  Home  into  Brutia  and  Apuleia,  whereupon 
^  was  eternised  with 

Uuiu  homo  nobis  cunctando  rcstituit  rem. 

The  conclusion  was,  that,  though  many  times  great  armies,  whose 
hry  at  the  tir^l  rushes  could  not  be  rebated,  were  at  last  spent  with 
tUQr, expectation,  and  many  inconveniences;  as  want  of  pay,  com- 
>K)tion»,  mutinies,  incumbrances  in  a  strange  country,  fear  of  foreign 
|*opl«>,  mortality,  famine,  and  such  like ;  yet,  as  the  aO'airs  of  the 
^ngdom  st<HMj,  all  speed,  and  an  orderly  t'(.>stination,  was  to  be  put  in 
practice,  lest,  like  a  ball  of  snow  in  a  moist,  cold,  and  misty  country, 
which,  by  often  rolling,  groweth  greater  and  greater,  they  might  uug- 
their  numbers  with  their  rage  and  madness,  being  so  near  the 
Scou,  open  em*mies,  and  in  the  noith  part«,  di^sf^mbiing  triends. 
Wiereupon  the  King  removed  to  Nottingham,  and  took  a  field  near  unto 
**ood,  called  Ik>weis,  whither  came  unto  him  the  Lord  George TallK)t, 
E*rl  of  Shn  wibury,  the  Lord  Strange,  bir  John  Cheny,  and  many 
^(her  commaodcrsy  with  sufficient  forces  aad  furniture,  to  encounter 
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subjects  obedi" 

which  hr  porfunclorily  performed  his  cJ  ur-  jj^^.  for* 

To  hiiii  was  sent  the  iAid  of  Oxford,  by-  ^-j/y,  lovf, 

ci-pt,  at  this  time,  his  journey.    Fort*  as  m  the  Bt^i^i' 

and  couit;»lions  about  the  bUppn-bS"*  jj  of »  ^}^*^^  . 

tumallft,  and  so  could  not  attend  h*  -  supP^*?"^' 

mission  to  convey  him  to  the  Tov  '^^y  to  pid'o-°*  ^  ® 

supposed  a  hard  doom,  he  an§  ^-tf^ 
%vords?    ll  he  be  my  frier  ,  c^sy Joun«e< ; 

conlenled  a  while  to  suffer  %fi^''^  .^'f''^' 

ye.,  peradventure,  plcasu  *  nircU^^         ""a  'tT 

a  place  of  security.^nH  ""^^'J  r/^^Jt-d  all  iW 

they  would  have  ine  commamW,     ,/l  ...nourahat 

From  thence  the  aabitunts,  ^J^^^^^'"^^^^^^ 

feast  of  C  hristmas.  humxUiy  and  affable  ^     ^  Withstand- 

devotion,  as  the  -  -  y^'^  unsctiUxi  unto  him,  t^^^^^  >tt<l 

that  ancient  p  already  submitted  themselves.  -^^^^^naViUk 

dcorum.    It '  »raled  in  his  expectation  ol  many  COV'^  Oikm- 

the  saoriGcr  -iciency,  which  he  presumed  upon,  he  ^j^^.' 
of  the  we  companion  to  all  noble  designs,  fear  a^^;  ' 

present         untoward  reckoning  of  his  proceedings  in  th'^  f/^J^,',  „ 
oblati'     bBck  again  were  to  meet  death  and  destruction  by  a  * 
devc  ^   f?^*  forward  be  was  yet  too  weak,  the  Kii^rJ 

CO'  ',^'jind  inabled,  which  irresolution  made  the  poet  cry  out ' 
) 

Non  satis  est  muris  latcbras  qwrsissc  patorif 


And  again. 


-  faciUs  sed  vcrtere  mentcs 


Yen  or  erat^  iuhiamquejidem  fertuna  fcrchat: 


At  last  remembering,  that  audaces  fortuna  jurats  and  the  adventuK^ 
of  war  arc  not  always  bound  to  numbers  and  multitude:  ForKio^ 
Henry  himself  had,  not  two  years  befoiv(with  a  small  power)  vanquish«l 
King  Richard  and  his  mighty  army.    He  absolutely  determined  to  try 
the  fortune  of  a  battle,  and  encounter  with  bis  adversarii^,  who  nut  only 
expected  the  like,  as  being  in  the  same  forwardness  and  resolution,  but 
determined  to  n» use  them,  in  despiirht  of  any  protraction,  in  wbaldrt 
or  place  soever  they  meant  to  obscure  themselves;  when  upon  he 
marched  from  York  to  Newark  upon  Trent,  presuming  the  King  to  be 
two  or  three  days  journey  from  him,  and  so  he  was  sure  not  to  lose  by 
the  bargain.    Uut,  Ixifore  he  came  thither,  King  Henry  was  in  his 
bosom,  as  understanding  his  egress,  regn^s,  and  progresses,  Mhicb  he 
undertook,  and,  when  he  came  there,  was  ready  to  Hy  in  his  face;  for 
he  settled  liimself  the  night  before  the  battle,  approaching  within  three 
miles  of  the  earl. 

The  valiant  and  over-hardy  Earl  of  Lincoln,  nothing  t«Trified  at  tht 
matter,  but  rather 


duro  admisit  gaudia  vuliu, 
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^  .^a-pace;  yet  not  in  any  over-daring  manner,  but| 
>ti(>ns,  H'tained  his  accustomed  grarity,  and  very 
t  a  vilUi«e  called  Stoke,  quartered  hit  forcei, 
solution  the  next  day"  to  call  fortune  to  the 
The  King  likewise  prepared  himself,  and^ 
*  with  matters  of  necessity,  in  an  equal 
and  ranged  the  battalions. 
\r8,  prodigies,  prophecies,  dreamti 
>  accidents,  making  sometimes  a 
^pend  time  to  lose  time,  and  procure 
the  superstitious  and  ignorant  would  be 
.iiid  repugnancy;  and  the  trul^  religious 
..id  superfluity,  as  abhorring  the  participation  of 
.t,  devils,  or  angels.    To  enlarge  my  discourse  coo* 
prociT(iin>:s,  of  intrmchings,  fortifications,  encounters, 
idrons,  and  Sfttin«;  forward  the  forces,  would  prevent 
&nd  mon*  opportune  occasion  hereafter.   To  discourse 
the  soldiers  encduragements,  the  £ar1  of  Lincoln^s 
g's  forcible  and  grHcious  speech,  the  intimation  of  the 
iscovery  of  the  treasons  at  large,  were  to  prolong  the 
further  pnilit  than  a  poor  invention,  which  would, 
?nuate  the  worthiness  of  the  busiiM'SS ;  therefore  I  desist 
I  and  superfluous  discourses,  and  apply  myself  to  a 
irration  of  the  mutter. 

I  was  fully  and  orderly  agreed  upon,  the  precise  earl, 
limate  tlte  Kiiv^  Hith  a  kind  of  precedency,  set  forth 
[lis  army,  and,  with  a  manly  courage,  only  animated 
ay  to  mnrniber  his  honour,  the  Kind's  safety,  and  their 
ertiiit,  and  so  gave  a  sign  to  the  battle;  whereat  the 
accustomed  cry*  or,  if  you  will,  Lullal  lyllo,  which 
nor  troubled  the  F.nglish  on  the  contrary  side,  but 
on  ratlier  to  laui^h  at.  The  Germans,  perceiving  the 
fioient  meetings  of  these  warlike  bodies,  contrary  to 
ng  of  thi  ir  stands  and  close  fights,  set  upon  V  eKintf's 
fis  they  were  appntvfd  and  expert  men  in  ma  y  en- 
thf-y,  for  the  time,  in  nil  ihin^s,  as  well  as  st  ength 
ex<'cute,  equalhiig  and  answrririz  the  Koi'lish  ni..ii  to 
to  battle.  And  for  the  g<  iirrds,  had  the  I'arl  of 
nimble  and  actiw,  as  he  was  viniUmt,  valiant,  and 
vi  ll  have  paralleK  d  the  bi-st  of  his  ad%er>»arii'8.  But  to 
uly  to  sp<*ak  of  Martin  Stuart,  I  shall  much  di^able 
il  merit :  for  he  was  hnoick  in  spirit,  stroni^  in  hearf, 
ty  in  body,  e\pi  it,  exp«  rieno  d,  and  failing  in  nothing 
for  wlirn  thi-  Insh,  lxMn»  most  ol'  them,  iis  1  said, 
ut  by  tlit-i:  li  Jit  mannt  r  of  skirmiihing  a  far  oft*,  and 
tnie  horsin  «)ii  the  flanks,  and  as  stronu  hfiOit  s  of  pikes 
which  you  may  add  ibe  cunnms>  of  the  King's  artillery, 
ae  arrows,  whieh  fell  down  like  hail  upon  these  poor 
;  they  knew  no  w«iy  of  resisting  or  n*tirin^,  but  were 
ie encounter  axKi  slaughter.  And,  although  they  held  out 
cc2 
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a  while,  as  long  as  an  equal  met  manhood  protracted  the  victory, 
were  they  so  pn^ssed  and  oppressed,  that  they  quickly  yielded,  ai^ 
shrunk  under  the  strokes  of  a  mightier  arm.    Again:  the  King's  forwar  ^ 
being  full  of  company,  and  well  furnished,  continually  supplied  wk^ 
wings  and  archm,  and  wonderfully  encouraged  with  the  high  desenrii3| 
of  the  commanders,  at  last  broke  the  body  of  the  Germans,  and  scattered 
their  company  with  a  lamentable  discomfiture.    Yet  I  most  needs  a«jr, 
they  were  first  more  terrified  to  see  the  Irish  killed  so  confusedly,  than 
exanimated  with  their  own  disasters.    What  should  I  report?   It  is 
with  staggering  tro^^ps  and  dispersed  companies,  as  with  a  man  hDrng 
down  a  pair  of  stairs,  who  never  leaves  tumbling  till  he  come  to  the 
bottom :    So  these  yielded  to  the  fortune  of  a  defeat  without  recovoy, 
and  only  met  honour  in  the  way  to  a  glorious  death ;  therefore  I  will 
stand  the  less  on  descriptions:  for  never  was  a  victory  so  soon  gpttnii 
nor  a  business  mon;  quickly  ended ;  many  being  slain,  many  taken  pri- 
soners, many  hurt,  and  few  or  none  escaped.   The  chiefest  reason  if^ 
because  the  Lord  Lovel,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  other  comniandeH) 
desperate  of  mercy,  or  reconciliation,  and  wondering  at  the  valisBt 
German's  manhood  and  exploits,  joined  with  him  in  a  new  adventOR^ 
and  cried  aloud,  *  We  will  die  \tith  thee,  noble  heart,  for  thon  lit 
worthy  to  live  with  Kings  and  die  with  princes ;  yea,  to  be  buried  in  tbe 
fields  of  everlasting  renown :'    And  so  they  were  as  good  as  their  wonb;  \ 
for,  after  men  and  manhood  had  acted  their  parts  on  this  bloody  ftap  \ 
of  fury  and  slaughter,  they  were  all  found  dead  in  the  field ;  that  b  10 
say,  the  Lord  Martin  Swart,  or,  if  you  will,  Sward,  the  Earl  of  Lincoim 
the  Lord  Gereldine,  the  Lord  Lovel,  Sir  1  homas  Broughton,  with  the  \ 
most  part  of  the  commanders,  and  five  thousand  soldiers. 

The  report  wa%  that  the  Lord  Lovel  took  his  horse,  and  would  have  : 
fled  over  Trent;  but,  not  able  to  recover  the  highness  of  the  banks,  le 
was  drowned  in  the  river.  Some  also  maintain,  that  the  King,  out  of 
the  generosity  of  his  spirit,  commanded  that  none  should  kill  or  hut 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  that,  being  brought  unto  him,  he  might  discoier 
the  secrets  of  this  mischief,  and  the  viperous  brood  of  false-heutri 
subjects.  But  the  soldiers  would  not  permit  it,  lest  the  saving  of  hk 
life  might,  by  detection,  endanger  divers  others,  as  good  as  hioiieK 
and  so  killed  him  by  way  of  anticipation. 

After  this  victory,  the  King  would  needs  solemnise  a  thanksgiving  H 
God  in  the  open  field,  as  well  to  avoid  ingratitude,  as  to  give  gool 
example.  And  when  it  was  urged,  he  might  better  defer  it  till  he  ctae 
to  some  religious  place,  or  house  of  devotion;  he  more  religiously  assured 
them,  that  God  was  every  where,  and  neither  the  place,  nor  the 
manner,  graced  the  sacrifice,  but  the  intentivcness  of  the  heart,  anl 
true  meaning  of  the  soul,  which  he  had  learned  of  the  poet,  and  il 
allcdgcd  these  verses  out  of  Lucan : 

Estque  Dei  sedes^  ubi  terra^  et  pontus^  et  aer^ 
Et  cct/ufjif  ct  virtus :  supcros  quid  qucerimus  ultra, 
Jupiter  estj  quodcunque  videSy  quodcunque  moveris  f 

This  the  bishops  present  durst  neither  deny,  nor  woald  willingly 
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rave,  for  fear  of  any  diminution  in  their  settled  ceremonies  and 
ions  cathedrals:  hut  at  thi«»  time  the  King*s  ardency  prevailed,  and 
cnreled  down  on  the  bare  ground  in  the  open  fields,  and  n  ndered 
lb  and  pniis(*s  to  God.  Afterwards,  he  gave  order  for  the  funerals 
IT  dead,  shirdding  tears  himsclft  in  coromis<*rationofso  many  worthy 
I  slain  fur  such  an  unjustifiable  business ';  the  people  yet  unmoved, 
the  soldiers  not  so  much  as  daunted,  thouj^h  they  saw  the  bleeding 
asMS  and  wounded  bodies,  according  to  the  saying: 

Exanplitgue  carens^  ei  nulli  cogniius  avo 
Lucius  erai,  mortem  populat  dr/iere  potentis. 

a  he  proceeded  to  the  casting  up  a  new  account  of  mercy  and  for- 
um, proclaiming  pardon  to  ail,  that  would  penitently  admit  of  the 
ff,  and,  to  his  i  ternai  fame,  not  only  gave  Lambert  and  the  priest 
r  lives,  but  commanded,  that  no  man  should  abuse  them,  with 
tamely  and  reproach,  as  perceiving  the  one,  for  his  years,  incapable 
ht  appn-hension  of  treason,  or  llagitious  circumstances  concerning 
tune;  the  other  (for  his  orders  and  profession)  to  be  a  pnvilcgcd 
ton;  yet,  most  heroickly  and  wistly,  he  told  him,  That  he,  which 
tth  a  stone  up  a  hill,  may,  pi*radventure,  have  it  fall  upon  his  own 
d;  and  he,  that  looketh  too  high  in  a  dangi*rous  intn^nched  ground, 
f  fiill  into  the  ditch.  Notwithstanding,  f(»r  his  penance,  he  was 
initted  to  (MTpetUHl  impriscmment;  but  Lambert  admittH  into  the 
ice,  and,  from  place  to  place,  came  at  last  to  be  one  of  his  Majes- 
halconers.  Last  of  all,  he  looked  joyfully  on  his  own  company, 
,io  remuneration  of  their  loyalty  and  noble  services,  spread  the 
idr  of  honour  over  divers,  and  imparted  several  rewards  to  the  rest, 
Hiding  to  ibeii  places  of  eminency. 

htt  battle  was  fought  on  a  Saturday,  the  sixteenth  of  June,  1489, 
m  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  And  thtlstCB" 
Ui  high  enterprize  of  Liidy  Marsaret,  reprt^'nted  to  a  ball  blown 
of  a  box  of  soap  and  water,  which,  when  it  comes  to  a  swelling 
EM,  at  last  bursts  into  pieces  of  itself;  of  which  when  she  was 
nised,  and  had  cause  suthcieni  of  exclamation  and  repining  against 
■ilft>rtum%  and  disastrous  prevention  of  her  mulice;  yet  was  she  so 
MB  relaxation  or  pacifying  her  hate,  that  it  rather  exasperated  the 
mod  made  her  more  forward  to  contrive  more  hellish  projects,  as 
idisee  by  and  by ;  so  that  1  may  well  exclaim : 

■      —  O  rabuisa  mulier  ! 
Quam  ai  mani/csta  pkttMcsM  /■ 

At  act  up  such  a  loom  out  of  her  pestilent  invention,  that  a  man 
1  think  it  iinp4»ssible  for  a  woman  to  contrive,  or  prosecute,  but 
he  old  poet  hath  so  long  ugo  told  us : 

Pneierea  nos  sunms  muliereif 
Jd  bona  quidem  inept  'mimct^ 
Mahnm  vcri  omnntm  ejectrires  xaflniiisimctm 
Eurip.  Mcdet« 

c  c3 
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Yes,  for  the  time,  she  drploivd  the  miscarrying  of  the  matter,  bat  i 
not  asihamed  to  confess,  that  she  cared  not,  by  what  rocans,  King  Hen 
might  be  debasi^d. 

After  this  great  mischief,  like  a  piece  of  ordnance  overcharged,  m 
thus  broken  in  the  fulness  and  that  with  little  trouble,  tumult,  ai 
expences,  compared  to  many  other  wars  The  King,  as  you  hen 
returned  thanks  to  the  decider  of  all  controversies ;  and  presently  u 
word  to  London,  of  his  prosperity  and  adventure,  seeming  sonj  1 
nothing,  but  the  death  of  the  E^rl  of  Lincoln,  assuring  the  Duke 
Bedford  and  lilarl  of  Shrewsbury,  that  he  delighted  in  his  humours, a 
lad  a  determination  to  have  saved  his  life;  adding  yet  this  by  the  wi 
that  he  was  amazed  at  nothing  more,  than  the  audaciousness  of  the  n: 
that  durst  (so  meanly  accompanied)  set  upon  such  a  great  and  puiM 
an  army.  Therefoi-e  it  must  needs  be,  that  he  presumed  on  furti 
supplier,  or  some  bn*akipgs  out  among  themsi'lves.  But  seeing  it  hi 
pleased  God,  that  we  have  not  only  escaped  this  threatening  storm 
commotion  and  disturbance,  but  also,  choaked  with  the  dust  of  their  oi 
dissension,  the  interior  divisions  and  conspiracies  of  the  kingdom,  h 
vs,  my  Lords,  I  pray  you,  be  somewhat  considerate,  touching  tumalti 
ous  and  discontented  persons,  that  they  may  be  orderly  satis6ed  intbri 
bonest  demands,  and  discreetly  prevented  from  unlawful  conventicle 
or  associated  assemblii^s  of  unquietness,  and  murmuring  against  OQ 
government,  under  colour  of  hunting,  fairs,  markets,  horse-races,  «d 
dings,  and  such  like.  Let  us  also  have  a  care  of  our  ports,  harbonn 
and  havens,  to  prev^^nt  wandereis  and  travellers,  who,  hnm  theexCQK 
of  devotion  to  visit  Rome,  and  curiosity  to  explore  foreign  countrifi 
do  many  timcsdeccive  our  trust  with  indirect  and  preposterous businea 

In  this  triumphant  prosperity  he  returned  to  London,  and  wtf  i 
well  welcomed  by  the  piH)ple,  as  contented  in  himself,  and  lo  IV 
forward  in  the  race  of  all  mundane  felicity  and  majestical  happioni 
But  neither  his  own  wisdom,  the  vigilance  of  the  officers,  the  fidditf  < 
bis  nobles,  the  policy  of  his  counsellors,  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects,  ao 
the  whole  regard  of  the  commonwealth,  could  turn  the  frame  of  bcM 
about,  nor  prevent  his  destiny,  concerning  following  mischiefr: 

Nam  fata  prudentia  minor : 

That  is  to  say,  could  put  a  scfirlet  cloth  over  the  sting  of  that  sopei 
envy,  to  pull  it  out  of  ^he  heart,  no  not  out  of  the  mouth,  no  not** 
of  the  hands  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy.  But  she  must  be  tampeii* 
with  the  edge  tools  of  devillish  spii^ht,  and  beating  on  the  anvil  ofiB»l 
cious  calumniation,  or,  if  you  will,  conspiracy,  hoping,  at  one  tine  c 
other,  to  hammer  out  such  a  work  of  disturbance,  that  neither  the  IS^ 
should  be  able  to  quench  the  flames,  nor  the  subject  daring  todi»W 
the  enterprize.  Whereupon,  to  prevent  all  claims,  exceptions, 
means  of  distrust,  some  four  years  after,  she  set  up  another  idol  o| 
defiance,  ncrsonaling  Richard  Plantagenet,  second  wmfQ. King S^fS^ 
the^Fourth^and  liukc  of  'Yort,  suppbs<»d  (ST  IS  murlhercd  wiw  "J 
brother ""Prmce  Edward  in  the  Tower,  who,  as  it  were,  resosatsW" 
from  death  to  life,  or  rather  reserved  by  miracle,  must  be  ilW* 
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:ou  rge  to  the  usurping  house  of  LancastcTy  which,  as  it  began  with  the 
looci  of  that  iniiocont  Richard  the  Second,  must  now  be  revenged  with 
be  <iebtructioni>f  the  conquoror  himself.    Nor  was  this  barely  allcdged 
o  bc-r  friends  ami  followers,  but  adorned  with  certain  illustrations  of 
example  and  precept.    First,  concerning  the  wonder  and  deliverance  of 
the  prince,  she  alledj^ed  the  example  of  Joash,  kept  from  the  rage  of 
\thaliah,  aiul  after  advanced  to  the  thrune  of  Judah.   Then,  for  the 
business  of  the  war  and  revenge,  she  proclaimed  herself  another  Tbo- 
myris,  who  overcame  the  Persians,  and,  in  recompence  of  her  son's 
Mth,  cut  oft' the  head  of  Cyrus,  and  slew  twcnhundred  thousand  of  his 
people.    Nor  seemed  this  mischief  simply  to  be  actinl  on  the  stage  of 
fiction,  like  an  historical  tra^sedy,  or  ridiculous  innovation :    But  a 
vork  of  pestilent  contriving  and  settled  resolution,  from  the  policy  of 
many  circumstances,  and  pn'vention  of  former  inconveniencies.  For 
ftbe  not  only  btood  on  a  guard  of  circumspection,  n'forming  all  such 
frrmas  hud  parsed  in  Lamberts  disaster,  but  took  a  time  according  to 
tbe  poet: 

Ingeniosa  mulicres  ad  inveniendum  fraudes, 

When  the  King  was  walking  in  the  fields  of  renown  and  victory,  before 
thecityof  Bulloigne  in  France,  and  had  newly  returned  to  Calais,  not 
vidi  an  intent  to  leave  the  war,  but  with  commiseration  of  his  people, 
to  preserve  them  fruui  a  certain  destruction  in  assaulting  the  town, 
vithout  further  assurance  of  spoils,  renown,  or  enlarging  his  territo- 
lis. 

Here  he  undt  rstood  first  of  this  project,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to 
Bike  poaci'  with  France,  for  fear  of  this  strange  eruption  at  hunie, 
*hich  he  well  perceived,  upon  further  enlarge mcnl  of  her  proceedings, 
*oulil  nv  inbli'  a  smith's  forge,  which  sprinkled  with  a  little  water, 
Bust  nci'ds  rccovtr  a  grrater  heat;  but  eiihcr  scattered  abroad,  or 
Qttinguish«d,  could  not  further  prejudice,  which  was  not  to  be  done 
by  two  armies  at  once,  both  in  France  and  England,  without  hurrying, 
ttitwcre,  the  kin<;dom  to  extremiiii-s;  he  was  the  scHiner,  as  I  said, 
nduced  tocoiitiive  his  business  from  a  treatise  of  pacification  with  the 
f'^Qch  King,  n(  t  one*  mentioning  any  domestick  sus))icion  c^r  insur- 
^titiiu  Nay,  he  kepi  this  rumour  close  Irom  his  own  subjects,  and 
vIkh  he  certitiid  the  Mayor  of  la>ndon  of  all  his  atl'airs,  he  only  men- 
iBiKd,  that  his  atmy  in  France  was  dissolved  upon  an  honourable  com- 
P'ution,  and  nceiving  eight-hundrcd-ihousand  ducates  to  (i«  fniy  the 
npenccsof  his  journey.  And  so  with  a  kind  of  applause  and  sati.staciion 
^iil  sorts,  he  reiurnedinto  England  to  attend  the  proceedings  of  such 
'Mies,  as  this  develisii  woman  the  Duchess  would  animate  and 
''ipport  against  him.  All  which  happened  in  the  lu  ginning  <>(  the 
•*fnih  year  of  his  reign,  pri'scntly  ufUT  the  birth  of  Henry  hjsafcuiid 
*<Bcmted  Duk«of  York. 

For  all  this  wonderful  haste,  which  the  Duch(  ss  of  Burgundy  niudo 
^  King  Henry's  destruction,  you  must  consider  that  he  nevir  g:i\e 
^{CCiuon  UDto  her  of  dispK'asurt*,  or  atfront  :  But  the  malice  (vipi  r 
^  «hO|  being  full  of  poison,  must  needs  spurt  it  abroad,  or  bur.^t 
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in  pieces  with  the  venom)  spraBg  from  herself,  because  he  was  of  t 
house  of  Lancaster,  and  adverse  lineage  to  her  family,  according  toll 
anthentick  saying, 

MuUer  cnim  aU^  quidtm  metus  fiena^ 
Ignava  autem  ad  pug/iam,  fcmtmque  aspicere : 
Quando  verb  in  matrim<mio  injuria  afftcta Jwtrit^ 
Non  est  aliorum  mens  tmcuUntior, 

which  caused  her  to  devise  and  invent  how  to  cast  a  scorpion  in 
bosom,  or  infect  the  whole  realm  with  a  discord  most  violent  and  p 
liferous.  And,  because  she  would  intermingle  reason  with  her  enfbr 
ment,  she  made  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  a  man  every  « 
answering  Henry  of  Richmond,  as  she  termed  the  King)  the  motine 
bcr  revenge,  and  desire  to  infest  the  whole  kingdom  :  Not  caring  vli 
became  of  him,  so  she  might  satiate  her  rancorous  hate,  and  set' 
some  of  her  own  faction  to  give  her  joys  the  fulness  of  hope  in  p 
vailing. 

Thus  like  a  dog  she  returns  to  her  vomit,  or  as  a'spider,  who,  perceivi 
her  caul  broken  and  torn  in  pieces,  still  spinneth  a  new  web,  ihe 
venteth  far  fetched  devices  and  (as  we  say)  rather  than  sit  out  will  pit; 
small  game ;  nay,  be  contented  with  poor  acates,  though  she  know 
devil  provides  the  sauce.  But  it  should  seem  her  venomous  storoacl 
prepared  for  corrupter  and  fuller  banquets,  and  she  means  to  spret 
cloth  of  insatiate  gluttony,  to  feed  on  the  several  dishes  of  envy,  biti 
malice,  fipight,  vexation, deceit, wickedness, and  devilish  invention; win 
upon  she  casts  her  eyes  towards  a  young  man,  not  fully  sixteen,  of  vii 
beautiful,  of  countenance  majestical/  of  wit  subtle  and  crafty: 
i  education  pregnant,  in  languages  skilful:  of  behaviour  extraordini 
I  and  of  manners  audacious,  cul led  Peter  Warbeck,  a  Fleming,  and 
I  in  scorn  nicknamed  both  by  his  cbuntrymen,  and  English,  Pgr! 
!  according  to  the  Dutch  phrase,  who  character  cowardly  and  fimSi 
younglings  in  that  manner.  His  lineage  and  bringing  up  he  shall  s] 
you  hereafter,  in  his  publick  confession.  His  actions  and  proceedti 
till  then,  or  if  you  will  fatal  ruin,  I  will  undertake,  and  (as  far  ai 
ability  may  extend,  or  the  dangerous  busine:>sin  hand  require)  delini 
unto  you :  Desiring  all  estates  whatsoever  to  behold  the  attribute 
God  in  this  history,  as  his  power,  wisdom,  providence,  justice,  me 
and  what  else  belongeth  to  the  humbling  ot  mortal  men,  or  pulling 
their  knees  the  proudest  presumption  and  security,  but  especially < 
founding  the  inventions  of  men,  and  policit^s  of  Satan,  as  laughing  ai 
sporn,  that  submit  not  to  his  greatness  and  unmatchable  power, 
(cprding  lo  our  Lucan  Lib.  ii. 

Jamque  ir<e  patuere  dcum,  manifrstaqve  helH 
Signa  dedit  mundus:  Icgcsque  tt  fccdera  rtnm 
Priescia  monstrifero  veitU  nature  tunndtu, 
Indixitque  nefas  : 


pifsti  a  |X)ighty  prince  wai  not  only  terrified  wit|i  w  idol  aqd  pQp] 
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t»  it  wm,  made  of  straw  and  painted  cloth,  but  threatened  to  be 
ikouldcred  aside,  out  of  his  firmness  and  throne  of  Majesty :  Secondly, 
when  the  wheel  was  turned  about,  God  derided  the  devil,  and  brought 
^is  mountain  of  pridt*  down  with  a  ven^pance,  seeing  the  noble  King's 
ionoceiicy,  patience,  and  humility :   Thirdly,  he  taught  all  abominable 
and  diabolical  practices  a  new  lesson,  condrmning  both  the  actors  and 
contrivers,  an  I'renecical,  and  foolish:    Fourthly,  ho  instructed  the 
heat  of  men,  to  consider  they  were  but  men  subject  to  the  inconveniences 
of  lite,  mutability  of  the  world,  counterchangeableni-ss  of  times,  and 
mcoQstancy  of  people :  Last  of  all,  to  make  us  know  that  all  actions 
grounded  on  irreligious  foundations,  and  wicked  conventions,  must 
Bfods  fail  in  the  end ;  for,  rather  than  punishments  shall  not  follow  sins, 
God  will  scourge  one  wicked  man  with  another,  as  you  saw  how  all 
die  monarchtt  s  of  the  earth  were  disnolved,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Gentiles  bn>ught  to  ruin  and  desolation.    But  now  to  our  story. 

After  the  Duchesst  of  Burgundy  had  fastened  on  this  anchor-hold  for 
kr  revenges,  she  caused  the  young  man  to  travel  into  many  countries  to 
kam  as  many  lamcuages,  whereby  he  was  so  perfect  in  the  English,  that 
the  rejoiced  to  think  in  what  a  wvlUmanured  ground  she  had  sowed  the 
weds  of  her  hopes ;  by  which  occasion,  the  basene&s  of  his  stock  and 
hiith  vns  io  obscured,  that  few  or  none  discovered  the  same,  or  durst 
detect  the  secn^cy.  Thus  she  kept  him  a  certain  space  privily  with 
kfielfy  and  used  such  diligence  and  instruction  concerning  the  house 
^Vork,  the  afiairs  of  England,  and  the  lineage,  descent,  and  order  of 
^  roily,  that,  by  that  time  he  came  to  repeat  his  lesson,  she  verilj 
Mievcd  he  was  the  tame  she  had  supposedly  contrived,  and  he  quite 
fagQC  that  ever  his  first  original  came  out  of  the  dunghill.  For,  without 
soy  difficulty,  or  sign  of  subornution  (such  a  forcible  impression  hath 
thfc  hope  of  honour  and  preferment,  according  to  that  common  sayings 
Ifo^oy-rt  mutant  mores  J  he  kept  such  a  princely  countenance,  and  coun* 
terfeitvd  a  majesiical  royalty,  that  all  others  firmly  approved  he  was 
atrmoted  out  of  the  blood  of  Plantagcnet,  and  observed  him  accord* 
ingly.  She  again  grew  proud  of  nr>thing  so  much  as  the  wonderment 
of^er  own  handyviork,  and  ihat,  out  ot  so  little  a  cloud,  she  should 
nhe  «uch  a  tempest  of  trouble  and  distraction :  But  our  Ovid  in* 
^•ctrincd  her, 

Flumina  magna  vides  parcis  dc  fontibut  orta^ 

ahe  knew  slie  was  a  woman  fit  to  be  such  a  work-mistress. 
Whereupon,  taking  an  opportunity  of  the  King's  war^  in  France,  the 
y^^for  her  youngling  out  of  Portugal,  and  privily  conveyed  him  into  Ire- 
with  >ure  and  forcible  inbtructi(»ns  how  to  inveigle  and  incite  this 
'^^ical  people  to  admit  of  him,  who,  bcbides  their  natural  inclination 
^  rebellion  and  disorder,  would  now  be  glad  of  this  new  occasion  and 
pu^iness,  to  revenge  the  blau^litrr  ()f  their  countrymen  :  and  although 
^5^^ght  sei*m  to  r»wonable  mm,  and  unfit rsunding  apprehensions,  that 
^'^^  unhappy  procerdings  of  LumU-rt,  and  his  counterfeit  associate,  the 
V^^tt  I  mean,  might  have  U'rn  a  sufficient  warning  unto  them  for  ever 
taken  again  in  the  net  of  such  abusi^s,  or  intaoglcd  with  the  soaro 
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of  collusion ;  yet  did  he  so  demean  himself,  that  he  made  theM  dooblf^ 
the  veryg  ound  of  his  acceptation  :  For,  once  again,  insinuating  with « 
the  houses  of  the  Geraldinus  and  Butlers,  he  plaid  the  orator  with  themj^ 
and,  as  we  say,  captare  benevoUntiamy  thus  persuaded  them  to  givQ 
credit  and  affiance  to  his  false  and  wonderful  demonstrations,  as  thougj^ 
he  had  been  the  very  son  of  King  Edward  indeed. 

MY  worthy  lords,  and  gracious  friends,  said  he,  for  the  generality 
of  my  business,  I  hope  you  are  not  unacquainted  with  many  instancy 
of  distressed  princes,  flymg  to  one  another  for  refuge  and  succour,  wh^» 
an  overdaring  hand  of  a  more  mighty  enemy  hath  suppressed  theiu,  ^ 
cunning  insinuation  spread  abroad  a  mantle  of  more  forcible  reasons  ^ 
admit  of  his  title  in  prevailing,  rather  than  to  look  after  the  weakened 
estate  of  his  wronged  and  abused  competitor;  for  so  Jeroboam  ao«f 
Hadad  the  Edomite  were  entertained  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  ma^y 
from  charitable  commiseration  against  Solomon,  who  had  yet  formerly 
married  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh  ;  and,  amongst  ourselves,  the  sous  «/ 
that  valiant  Edmund  Ironside  Aed  from  Canutus  into  Hungary,  aod 
were  there  protected ;  yea,  advanced  in  marriage,  for  the  further  and 
better  recovering  their  inheritances.    But  what  need  1  go  further,  thao 
the  usurper  now  reigning,  who,  in  spight  of  my  father,  and  uncle  cf 
Gloucester,  was  entertained  by  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  and  the  Freock 
King,  and,  as  it  were,  secured  from  all  treasons  and  corruption,  or,  if 
you  will,  policy  of  searchers,  to  bring  him  to  destruction;  wheniiH 
questionless,  those  princes,  as  they  obtained  a  perpetual  renown  for  io 
noble  and  glorious  a  charity,  so  did  they  repute  nothing  so  meritoriouSy 
as  the  extension  of  favour,  and  a  helping  hand  to  the  perfecting  such  s 
work  from  princely  compassion :  therefore,  1  will  say  the  less,  in  ibis 
point,  unto  you,  because  you  have  ever  been  faithful  to  my  progenitoni 
and  willing  to  be  counted  a  nation  for  the  defence  of  virtue,  and  re- 
pulbing  of  injuries.    As  for  the  ill  success  of  Lambert  in  personating 
my  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  setting  arfoot  that  title,  wbeiefay 
you  may  be  terrified  in  future  prosecutions :  Alas!  1  confess  it  was  fornj 
sake,  and  a  mere  device  to  sound  the  ford  of  the  troublesome  stresM 
of  those  times  and  proceedings ;  wherein,  if  my  uncle  of  Lincoln  bid 
any  way  thrived,  you  must  be  assured,  though  they  would  not 
my  person  so  young,  yet  it  was  only  to  make  way  to  my  fortunes.  For 
small  recompence  should  have  stopped  his  mouth,  and,  ut  major 
ext  'mguit  mnorem^  my  presence  quickly  have  turned  the  stream,  and, 
with  the  sun,  exhaled  the  strength  of  his  meteor.    This  trick  my  gnod* 
father  put  upon  the  state,  when  he  was  governor  amongst  you,  by  Jick 
Cade  of  Kent,  who  proclaimed  himself  Mortimer,  to  see  how  the  people 
affected  the  title,  or  could  remember  the  genealogy  in  the  truth  of  bis 
precedency,  as  marrying  the  daughter  of  the  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence, 
third  son  of  our  great  Eldward  the  Third  of  England,  and  heroes  of  bis 
lime;  so  that  I  hope  this  shall  be  no  bar  or  interception,  either  to  DJ 
interest,  or  your  goodwill,  considering  I  am  now  come  in  person  to 
offer  up  myself  a  sacrifice,  if  need  be,  for  you  all,  and  promise  you,  by 
the  sccreu  of  my  birthright,  to  make  you  a  glorious  and  free  nanoa 
under  me,  if  I  prevail  by  your  means* 
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These  words  were  oUered  to  audacbus1y»  and  yet  with  limulatory 
mjesty,  that  ihify  conceived  every  thing  in  his  behalf,  and  not  once 
disputi*d  on  the  craft  or  cunning  conveyance  of  the  business,  but  exalted 
and  applauded  him  with  all  reverence  and  due  honour,  combining 
diemselves  with  afierttonate  obedience  to  hii  aid  and  assistance;  wherein, 
that  they  might  be  the  better  induced  just  at  the  same  instant,  as  if 
lioiiour  made  haste  to  welcome  him,  according  to  our  poet : 

i^Mic  fetHnatos  nimium  siln  iensii  kanores. 

And  fortune  determined  to  smile  on  them  all.  Charles,  the  French 
King,  in  some  displeasure  with  King  Henry  of  England,  sent  for  Perkin 
out  of  Ireland,  with  resolution  to  make  him  the  royal  head  of  an  army 
•gainst  England  ;  which,  although  it  much  animated  the  Irish  to  believe 
the  former  seduction,  yet,  it  was  but  a  device  of  the  French  King^s  to 
diwrc  the  war,  which  the  King  of  Elngland  pretended,  out  of  France,  and 
fo  to  force  him  back  again  to  loi)k  home  to  his  own  affiiirs.  Howsoever, 
this  our  counterfeit  was  not  a  little  revived  with  such  a  message,  and 
•opposed  himself  exalted  to  heaven,  it  bi^ng  thus  called'  to  the  fami- 
liarity and  acquaintance  of  King^  and  princes;  so  that,  coming  into 
Flrance  accordingly,  he  was  royally  accepted,  and  after  a  princely 
Banner  entertained,  having  a  guard  assiigncd  him,  whereof  the  Lord  of 
Coogmhall  was  governor.  Hitherto  also  repairt*d  unto  him,  especially 
whii^  he  lay  in  Paris.  Sir  George  Nevil  the  Bastard,  Sir  John  Tailer, 
Rowland  Robinson,  and  a  hundred  English  rebels.  But,  ahis !  all  these 
wm^ut  smuaking  illusions;  for,  on  a  sudden, 

■  ■  ■      Ingemint  rector^  sauitque  drorum 
Estedalus^  ei  Jaia  iutt  contraria  menti. 

And,  when  a  peace  was  fo  be  determined  and  concluded  between  Eng« 
land  and  France,  the  French  King  quickly  dismissed  the  young  man 
and  all  his  a&sociates,  under  colour  of  cxcuiK*,  that  he  durst  nu  longer 
protect  Lim  against  his  new  confedcnite,  and  i)ruther  of  England;  but 
tome  others  attending  up<m  him  yielded  a  more  forcible  reason  for  his 
departure,  that  he  himself  subpected  how  King  Charles  would  deliver 
Um  into  the  hands  of  the  King  of  England,  and  therefore  he  beguiled 
the  Lord  Congn^shall,  and  fled  from  Paris  by  night.  But,  howsoever 
this  may  be  disputed,  and  whether  he  departed  without  the  King's 
consent,  or  no,  be  was,  queationUss,  deceived  in  his  expectation,  and, 
in  a  manner,  desperate  of  success;  so  that,  loth  to  remain  amongst  such 
distrustful  enemies,  he  quietly  n*turn<*d  to  his  most  assured  friend,  the 
Ijuly  Margare  t  of  Flanders,  the  master-builder  of  this  work. 

llie  Duchi*ss,  before  he  came,  thought  every  hour  fnun  his  departure, 
a  whole  year,  till  his  return  :  for  to  hear,  how  he  prociH^ded,  was  a 
quiet  to  her  thoughts;  and  to  know,  how  fortune  would  di'al  with  him, 
a  joy  to  her  heart ;  but  to  si  c  him,  a  very  ravishment.  Yet,  when  she 
QBdcrstood  how  he  was  abjectcd  and  n'pudiated  in  the  French  court,  it 
could  not  choose  but  be  a  great  agony  and  amasement  unto  her.  Not- 
withitaoding,  to  preftnt  all  suspicion,  she  seemed  at  his  arrival  no  lcs«. 
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revived,  than  a  mother  it  glad  fur  the  retom  of  her  kmit  abeent  ion,  or  a 
penon  condemned,  fur  a  pardon  and  reitoration  of  hii  life  and  dignit]f« 
At  bis  dm  approach  she  n^aMvcd  him  with  lar)^>mbrace8»  and  hanging 
over  hitt  Jii  ck,  teeming  to  ihcd  tears  of  py  and  comfort  for  his  escape 
finm  many  dangers  and  adventures :  O  dissembling  and  dvceivable 
kypocrisy  !  chat  ever  a  woman  should  be*  the  author  of  such  devilish 
devices  and  hellish  projects,  and  yet  uver-daub  her  mischievous  imagin- 
ations wiih  tlie  sui^Hred  shows  ot  love,  and  n'gard  of  pity  towardi  a 
prince  in  dibtress;  but  this  made  Hippolytus  long  ago  cry  out, 

O  Jupiier!  quodnam  aduHerinum  hamusibut  wuUinm 
Muikretf  ad  soits  iucem  kabitarefecuii,  4*^. 

£urip.  Uippulytus  Coroiiatus. 

And  this  she  had  learned  of  her  own  physicians  who,  in  administeiin^^» 
of  bittc-r  pills,  had  shewed  her  to  roll  them  over  in  some  candie<l  powder  s 
and  this  we  have  taught  ourselvi^s  out  of  God  s  own  mouth,  who,  iL  ^ 
•everal  places  of  scripture,  hath  published  wherein  a  bad  woman  dotfca 
exceed  all  the  creatures  of  the  world. 

After  this  extasy  was  past,  she  proceeded  with  a  cunning  desire  t 
have  him  relate  his  Uni  miraculous  preservati'in,  his  after-travels  an  ^M, 
exploration  of  countric*s,  next  hin  ent<  rtainment  in  Ireland  and  Frances*  5 
and,  finitUy,  his  resoluiiun  to  go  forward  in  his  noble  and  nccesKar-^- 
intendment  for  his  inheritance,  and  recovery  of  the  crown  of  Englandk  5 
wherein  he  proceeded  so  effectually,  and  orderly,  without  stamRK-rin^ 
or  stuttering,  that  the  whole  company  verily  believed  it ;  and  »uch 
were  not  present,  the  rather,  induced  by  the  report  of  others,  sorrowing 
for  nothing  but  that  they  heard  him  not  ma  voce,  and  endeavouring 
what  they  coulfl  t(»  present  their  personal  obedi(*nce  unto  him :  where- 
upon, when  she  perceived  how  every  thing  consorted  to  her  own  wishesy 
she  assigned  him  a  guard  of  fifty  persons  in  murray  and  blue,  and 
honoured  him  with  a  cloth  of  estatCi  and  denomination  of  the  White 
Rose  and  Prince  of  England. 

From  thence  forward  the  nobility  of  Flanders,  and  divers  of  Enghimly 
with  all  obsequious  diligi^ncc  attended  him,  and,  from  a  reven^nd  esti- 
mation of  his  ancestors,  performed  all  the  good  offices  which  belong^  to 
the  exornation  of  his  Majt*sty,  and  extension  of  their  own  loves  ami 
duties;  so  that,  in  a  word,  this  Sinons  horse  entered  the  broken  wslia 
of  Troy,  and  feigned  invention,  shadowed  with  the  pretence  of  verity  snd 
truth,  pn  vailed  with  their  credulity,  that  they  adhibited  the  mon*fiuib 
and  undoubted  trust  unto  it,  supposing  verily  he  had  been  preservcdbjr 
the  will  and  providence  of  God,  and  so  committed  to  the  trust  bdiI 
custody  of  some  faithful  friend,  either  by  King  Edward,  or  his  mother 
when  she  was  in  sanctuary;  relying  also  on  this  impossibility,  that  any 
tyrant  would  so  rebel  against  God,  as  infringe  the  orders  of  holy  churck, 
and  take  him  per  force  from  thence,  as  yet  the  story  manifesieth  wssto 
be  done  even  by  the  cardinal  himself. 

By  this  time  the  fame  of  this  juggled  miracle  was  not  only  blown  oicr 
Flanders  and  the  territories  adjacent,  but  so  rumonred  in  JEngland,  by 
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n  mwnn  the  pmcnt  governmratsapprcsied  all  publick  rq>orts,  libeh,  and 
writings  that  in  the  very  whispering. 

Nam  fraudibMS  eventum  dtderat  fortuna, 

IC  was  more  forcible  than  if  it  had  been  publishi-d  by  license  and  an* 
rliority.  Thus  have  1  seen  a  fire  smothered,  and  inclosed  insomesecret 
plajce,  never  to  be  quiet,  till  it  were  vented  out;  and,  when  it  came  to 
eruption,  made  the  more  forcible  and  outravpous  noise.  For  it  was 
here  received  as  an  infallible  truth,  and  not  only  believed  of  the  better 
sort,  but  entertained  of  the  common  people;  who,  being  more  liberal 
of  audacious  behaviour,  and  less  fearful  to  offend  God,  began  to  con* 
firm  it  with  oaths  as  a  matter  of  truth,  which  others  barely  affirmed  as 
a.  report  of  uncertainty. 

Thus  began  trouble  upon  trouble;  and,  as  the  spring  putteth  forth 
the  buds  and  blossoms,  like  the  mef»scnger  of  summer  and  pleasant  timei 
to  ensue,  so  did  this  fantastical  fable,  thu:s  divulged,  prognosticate  foU 
^wing  calamity  and  consequent  desolation.    For,  after  it  was  known 
with  what  honour  he  had  been  entertained  in  Flanders,  and  revi-rcnced 
in  other  places  of  Europe,  there  began  sedition  on  every  side  in  England, 
no  roan  was  sure  of  his  friend,  the  times  grew  to  such  distraction. 
Some,  that  were  fled  to  sanctuaries,  for  great  and  heinous  offences  per* 
petrated,  discharged  themselves,  and  went  b<*yond  the  soas  unto  him : 
*oine,  that  had  confined  themselves  to  privileged  places,  for  debts  and 
ttcounts,  began  to  shew  themselves  under  his  support  and  combination, 
^en  being  safest,  when  the  state  is  unsafi-st :  some,  even  of  the  better 
*ort,  through  rashness  and  temerity,  U'causc  they  would  be  counted 
ftctious  and  stirring,  drew  a-pace  unto  him  :  sonic,  out  of  the  nature  of 
^Inconstancy,  or  rather  impression  of  mi-l a ncholy,  never  to  be  rcmovi-d  from 
tbtf  opinion  they  have  once  entertained,  believi-d  verily,  that  this  Hrrkin 
the  undoubted  son  of  Edward  the  Kourlh :  bumc,  throuL'li  sim- 
plicity and  i-:isiness  of  apprehension,  without examinini'  the  pr('L)...iility 
likelihood  of  the  matter,  yii'hh'd  to  any  thing  which  was  tuld  them: 
•oitic  temporisers,  to  curry  favour  in  the  change  of  princes,  pt  rsuadtd 
sollicited  others  to  their  opinions,  that  so,  brini;ing  many  coad* 
utors,  they  mi^ht  notonlv  be  reputed  of  slri-n^th  and  n-putatioii  in  iheir 
^Untries,  hut  the  ketti-r  welcomed  and  (-ntcrtHim'd  with  the  prr\;i)U'r* 
ome,  thiou^h  indignation  and  envy,  murmurin<4  at  tlu'ir  sKndcr  ad- 
UcvnM-nt,  or  grudging  they  were  not  mon*  condignly  rewardi'd  for 
^^r  former  pnins  and  adventures  in  \\\^  Ma ji-bty  s  bu^im  ss,  redorii-d  to 
new  prince,  in  hope  of  better  acci  ptation :  and  some,  o\rr-weariod 
'itheaM.*and  placability  of  idleness,  grii-vini;  tosft'  the  world  stand  at  a 
^y,  vkith  desire  of  change  ran  headlong  into  this  fury,  madness,  and 
^itious  conspiracy : 

0  tempora  !  6  mow  !  6  Jlagitioaa  voluntas  ! 

)ut,  offer  all  this  rumour  of  this  twice-born  Duke  Richard  of  Vork, 
that  England  was  divided  and  drawn  into  parts-takin>!  and  several 
ODfl,  so  that  the  minds  of  men  were  vexed  either  wilh  the  hope  of 
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gain  or  preferment,  or  fear  of  loss  and  confusion ;  yet  were  the  Kinw 
and  his  council  not  much  disturbed  or  affrighted,  more  than  thei;  -sii 
marvel  and  modest  aujiter  at  so  many  persons,  seeming  in  their  righ:  f%  h^ 
wits,  to  be  seduced  either  in  the  contriving  such  a  manifest  and  notori-^ k*-^, 
ous  lye,  or  asse  nting  and  prc*paring  themselves  to  countenance  the  same.-^^ 
without  fear  of  God  or  men,  not  once  forecasting  the  dangerous  (H-'OaltJ^T^rv 
of  treasons,  contempts,  conspiracies,  and  practices  against  their  natura.^^,^ 
prince,  and  so  sufficient  a  governor.    For  it  was  not  only  a  pernicious  m. 
fable  and  fiction,  strange  and  marvellous,  but  prodigious  and  unnatnmK; 
to  resuscitate  a  man  from  the  dead,  and  with  impudent  asseveration  ti^j^^ 
set  it  forth,  and  palliate  it  with  tlie  vesture  and  garment  of  a  professes  ^ 
verity.    But,  in  such  cast^,  be  Kings  never  so  wise,  nor  matters  so  trivu 
and  unlikely,  there  is  no  sitting  still,  nor  giving  way  to  the  busiue 
especially,  there  is  no  rebating  an  enemy  with  proclamations,  writiii 
and  prohibitions,  who  cometh  forward  wiih  the  clamours  of  war,  a 
well-settled  preparation  of  offence.   Therefore  his  Majesty  thought 
the  best  course  to  look  about  him,  and,  both  by  force  and  policy, 
prevent  the  mischief  impending  and  threatened  ;  for  he  perceived  ho> 
already  the  fire  of  rebellion  had  taken  hold  of  some  of  the  princij^ 
houses  of  England,  who,  he  knew,  had  underhand  alrt*ady  sent  messvo. 
gers  unto  Lady  Margaret,  to  understand  when  Richard  Duke  of  Yoii 
would  come  conveniently  into  England,  that  they  might  be  ready  to 
help  and  succour  him,  even  at  his  first  arrival. 

This  business  increased  to  a  fulness  and  ripeness,  about  the  eighdk 
year  of  his  Majesty^s  reign ;  insomuch  that  the  confederates  (b^comomB 
assent  and  agreement)  posted  over  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  knight,  ud 
William  Barley  into  Flanders,  to  be  the  better  assured  of  all  paniculsn; 
who  were  not  only  gladly  accepted,  and  lovingly  welcomed  of  the  Dn-  . 
chess,  with  full  intimation  of  the  truth,  and  wonderful  delivery  of  the 
strangeness  of  the  story, 

Nec  gropoida  lachrymaa  contmuere  genct^ 


but  brought  to  the  sight  and  sweet  entertainment  of  Perkin,  whoplsi<l 
the  counterfeit  so  exactly,  that  his  words  resembled  forcible  incaotatioitf} 
according  to  that  of  the  poet: 

Una  per  ctthereoi  exit  vox  ilia  recewu^ 
Vcrbaque  ad  invitum  proefert  cogentia  numen, 

Lucan.  Lib.  tl. 

For  all  men  praised  his  virtues  and  qualities,  with  a  resolved  belief  o( 
his  princeliness;  and  Sir  Robert  Clifford  swore  directly,  that  he  waseir 
tracted  of  the  blood  royal,  and  the  very  son  of  King  Edward  the  Founh* 
Whereupon  he  wrote  letters  of  confidence  and  credit  to  his  associates  ia 
England,  that,  as  the  Queen  of  Sheba  told  Solomon,  ihe  did  not  bdieve 
the  half  of  that  which  was  reported,  till  she  had  seen  it  with  her  eyes; 
•o  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  so  much,  as  rumour  had  pmented, 
till  he  had  overviewed  him  in  person.  But,  when  these  lettrn 
received  in  England,  the  conspiraton  caused  them  to  be  openly  puhlishcd 
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divolged  in  many  places,  with  full  credence,  that  it  was  true,  and 
Irigned,  which  was  spoken  by  the  Duke  of  York,  and  therefore  they 
d  not  be  afraid  to  be  drawn  to  such  a  commotion  and  parts  taking  ; 
yet  was  carried  so  orderly  and  covertly,  that  the  King  (more  than 
«rtain  suspicion)  could  not  as  yet  detect  any  person  of  name  or 
Jity,  which  troubled  him  so  much  the  more. 
But,  when  he  perceived  indeed,  that  this  misty  vapour  was  not  quite 
ishcd,  nor  the  impression  put  out  of  the  mad  brain  of  the  common 
pie,  and  undentood  how  Sir  Robert  Clifford  was  privily  fled  into 
nden,  he  resolved  on  a  conspiracy  against  him ;  and  thought  it 
ledient,  both  for  the  safeguard  of  himself  and  his  realm,  whose 
iprocal  good  or  hurt  were  dependent  one  upon  another,  to  provide 
se  remedy  for  the  n-pressing  of  this  abusing  fraud  and  deceit,  and 
ipressing  the  insolency,  if  it  should  extend  to  force  and  rebellion* 
lerefore  he  dispersed  several  compimies,  both  of  horse  and  foot,  to 
fend  the  searcoasts,  that  no  man  might  pass  or  n-pass  unapprehended, 
10  had  not  license  or  safe-conduct  for  his  journey,  business,  andaflbirs, 
len  he  sent  down  the  lieutenants  and  justices  into  their  several  coun« 
cs,  to  detain  the  people  in  obedience,  and  muster  the  forces  of  the 
■e,  as  occasion  should  serve;  which  order  observed,  he  underhand 
ithorised  wise  and  discreet  spies  into  all  the  cities  of  the  Low  Countries, 
dnicover  of  what  province,  progeny,  parentage,  and  estate  this  mis- 
imed  Richard  was  descended  and  propagated,  promising  princely 
aards  to  such  persons,  as  could  relate  the  truth,  and,  as  a  man  may 
ft  enucleate  the  secret.  Besides,  he  wrote  loving  letters  to  certain 
Bsty  friends  concerning  the  same ;  who,  to  do  their  prince  and  country 
rvice,  dispersed  themsi'lves  into  several  towns  and  cities,  both  of 
ince  and  Burgundy;  where  they  werv  certified  and  assured,  by  the 
itimony  of  many  honest  persons  (amongst  whom,  some  of  special  wit 
d  bi'haviour  rt-paircd  to  the  tnwn  of  Toumay)  that  this  feigned  duke 
IS  of  mean  part*nlago,  and  truly  named  Peter  Warbcck ;  which  was 
incipsUy  confirmed  by  one  Nathaniel  Osbeck  of  his  own  kindred,  who, 
it  should  seem,  in  hope  of  reward,  took  upon  him  more  than  the 
It,  and  exprobrated  him,  for  so  counterfeiting,  with  this  taunt  out  of 
cpoet: 

Sed  male  dUsimulas^  quia  enim  ceiaverit  igtum 
Lurnine  qui  semper  proditur  ip^csuo  f 

Paris  Helenas 

And  alas!  however  ho  is  now  tranihapcHl  into  a  princely  garb  and 
ihion,  we  of  Peter  named  him  Perkm,  for  his  eflt'minatencss  and 
liMisbnM. 

With  this  news  and  man,  the  inquisitors  returned  into  England,  and 
idea  true*  n*port  unto  his  Majesty  of  hII  they  knew  ami  heard,  both 
Kemiiig  the  assumed  pn'sumption  anfi  impudence  ol  tlic  counterfeit, 
also  the  prr>cpedin<^  and  purposes  of  ull  the  conspirators  ;  which  was 
Ofidrdby  the  faithful  letters  of  especial  persons,  who  had  larger  com- 
MOD  to  make  their  continuance  the  longer  out  of  Kngland.  When 
t  King  w»  thus  satisfied,  and,  (as  he  supposed)  ta  all  seeming  reason- 
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able  understandiogy  had  oprnly  and  apparcnlly  manifeited  it,  he  re- 
solved to  have  it  further  published  and  declared,  by  open  proclaroations, 
ahd  sound  of  trumpet,  both  in  the  realms  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
in  the  courts  of  foreign  princes;  for  which  purpose  he  sent  over  divers  ^ 
ambassadors  to  many  countries,  especially  to  Philip  Archduke  of  Bor^^ 
goigne,  and  his  counsellors,  as  a  place  which  nearest  concerned  him.«^. 
This  ambassy  was  the  charge  and  commission  of  Sir  Edward  Poinings.^ 
a  most  valiant  gentleman,  and  William  Warbam,  doctor  of  the  laws^ 
a  man  of  great  modesty,  learning,  anU  gravity*   The  general  points 
their  commission  had  large  lields  to  walk  in,  but  the  principal  matte^:^ 
to  be  enforced  had  these  limitations: 

FIRST,  To  declare,  that  the  young  man,  resident  amongst  thei^::^ 
with  the  Lady  Margaret,  was  descended  of  a  base  and  obscure  parec^^ 
age,  having  falsely  and  untruly  usurped  the  name  of  Richard  Duke  ^ 
York,  who  long  before  was  murthercd  in  the  Tower,  with  his  broik^^ 
the  prince,  by  the  commandment  of  King  Richard,  their  uncle,  as  m^^^ 
men  living  can  testify. 

Secondly,  That,  from  the  probability  of  the  matter,  and  inforcemenf 
of  reason,  there  was  no  likelihood  that  King  Richard,  disponessing  the 
prince  both  of  his  life  and  kingdom,  would  leave  the  other  brother  still 
to  affright  him,  and  trouble  him  in  his  government. 

Thirdly,  That  Queen  Elisabeth,  their  mother,  was  therefore  attainted 
in  parliament,  for  surrendering  her  daughters  into  the  tyrant's  custody, 
and  committing  them  into  his  hands,  who,  she  knew,  had  already  mur- 
thercd their  brethren. 

Fourthly,  To  desire  the  Archduke,  and  the  principal  lords  of  bis 
council,  not  to  give  any  credit  to  such  illusions,  nor  suffer  themselves 
to  be  any  more  blinded  or  seduced  with  impostures,  or  shadowing  sp- 
pearances  of  truth. 

Last  of  all,  To  remember  how  King  Henry  had  (some  few  years  since) 
succoured  and  rclicved  Maximilian,  their  principal  Lord,  almost  op^ 
pressed  and  overcome  with  the  foreign  hostility  of  the  French  King,  ao^ 
intestine  rebellion  of  his  own  subjects;  and  theri^fore  it  must  be  un* 
princely,  and  a  point  of  great  ingratitude,  either  directly  or  indirectly* 
to  abet  or  maintain  any  traitor  or  traitorous  practices  against  him,  9^ 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  his  kingdom. 

With  these  instructions  the  ambassadors  sailed  into  Flandon,  and 
were  gently  received  and  honourably  welcomed  by  the  Archduke  and 
his  council,  as  appeared  by  the  solemnity  of  their  audience,  and  quicl^ 
dispatch  of  their  business ;  wherein  Dr.  William  Warbam,  in  a  well'' 
penned  oration,  declared  the  King's  mind,  as  before  you  heard,  anJy 
by  the  way,  touched  the  malice  of  Lady  Mai^aret,  saying  with  th« 
poet, 

Tanta  anmis  ccslestibus  ir<e  f  \ 

.1 

And  under  a  kind  of  reprehension,  rebuked  her  treacberoui  dispoiitiflB  I 
agaiust  a  prince  of  so  great  worth  and  deservingi  that  never  wrongiMi  btf  t 
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itertftined  a  prrjudicial  motive,  to  afflict  either  her  or  ber^s,  with 
•lignant  injury  ;  wherein  she  only  might  be  compared  to  a  weak 
I,  which,  spitting  against  a  forcible  wind,  had  it  returned  back 
into  her  face ;  adding  withal,  somewhat  vehemently,  that,  in  her 
contrary  tu  the  nature  of  all  births,  she  had  brought  forth  two 
lelcstable  monsters,  that  is  to  say,  Lambert  bi'fore  disputed  upon, 
m  this  Peter,  that  the  like  was  never  heard  of.  And  whereas,  ia 
nception  of  children,  women  were  a>mmonly  delivered  in  eight 
e  months  as  nature  did  require,  she  could  not  be  released  in  eight 
•years;  nay,  the  youngest  was  fifteen  years  old,  before  her  pains 
Mttted,  and  they  justified  to  be  shewn  openly ;  and  this  was  not 
ml  neither,  but  they  must  be  at  least  extracted  of  princes,  and 
»  give  Kings  battle  in  th^  open  field;  whereupon  he  migbt  wtll 
idtwith  that  ancient  poet, 

Sed  rei  exceUens      contra  rqttilet  bestias 
RemetHa  Mortalibus  deorvm  pnebuiue  aliqum^ 
Qua  viperas  et  ignem  Muprrani  : 
Sed  nvllv*  contra  muliercm  remedia  invemt  adkuc 
Maiam  ;  kajumodi  sumus  homunbtu  malum. 

Eurip.  Andromache. 

I  oration,  so  effectually  delivered,  and  in  the  publick  assembly* 
iously  maintained,  did  not  so  much  trouble  and  vex  the  duchess* 
ight  and  dishearten  poor  Perkin,  who,  in  a  manner,  exanimated* 
I  fraud  and  pestilential  enterprises  should  not  only  be  discovered, 
liscouraged,  began  to  be  somewhat  appaled,  and,  by  a  fearful 
mance,  seemed  to  discountenance  both  his  honour  and  the  action, 
9t  the  duchi*ss  taken  the  cause  in  hand  with  a  mon*  undaunted 
|e,  and,  like  a  true  Virago,  raised  her  spirits  to  a  higher  pitch  of 
jr,  thus  resuscitating  her  darling,  and  answering  the  doctor: 

r  Lords  Ambassadors  of  England,  for  the  dignity  of  princelineas 
andeth  not  less,  and  awful  regard  of  Majesty  combineth  me  to 
observation:  besides,  1  am  no  way  offended  with  your  p< rsons, 
Mir  message,  wherein  I  know  the  orator  hath  much  transcended 
Qndt,  but,  speaking  for  his  (vc^  hiuI  doing  another  man's  errand, 
lie  more  pardonable,  and  therefore,  as  near  as  1  can  remember,  I 
aswer  succinctly  to  every  point  delivered. 

rt,  Whereas  you  impeach  the  miraculous  and  wonderful  preser- 
i  of  this  prince,  in  which  yet  my  cn  dit  and  knowledge  of  the 
shall  beof  jiufhciency  to  answer  all  other  object  ions  and  interced* 
I  cannot  blame  you,  nor  him  that  si*t  you  on  work  ;  for  he  well 
^  that  sons  are  to  \ye  pn*tiTred  before  daughters,  nnd,  ashamed  of 
eachery  of  his  ancest(»rs,  he  woultl  put  off  the  blame  by  a  trick  of 
in  laying  as  great  faults  on  the  ^houlders  of  his  adversary;  I 
my  brother  Richard,  whose  tyrainiy  and  obdurate  heart  hath  only 
ihtthis  relenting  in  me,  (bat,  say  and  do  what  England  can,  1  will  b« 

;«xi.  Dd 
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now  the  protectrix  of  this  every  way  distressed  prince;  and  so,  to  coii» 
elude  this  point,  as»ure  your  King, 

Permanct  in  voto  mens  mea  Jtrwa  mo. 

Secondly,  Whereas  yf)U  infer  the  improhability  and  unlikelihood  oft 
savins;  the  prince,  being  in  a  tyrant  s  custody,  and  determining  to  morde^ 
the  Kin^r  himself,  I  answer  in  a  word,  I  am  of  your  mind,  if  ever  he  haci 
come  into  his  hands.  But  it  is  well  known,  that  the  cardinal  himself  waai 
di'ceivcd,  and  the  child  conveyed  away,  in  spight  of  the  malevolei^ 
practices  of  so  cruel  an  homicide.  Yet  say  it  had  not  been  so,  I  ho)^ 
eldi  st  brother's  daughters  are  preferred  befon»  a  younger  brotber^sclain^ 
and  he  had  five  princesses,  besides  my  Nephew  Warwick,  to  wres^^ 
withal,  before  hccould  go  out  of  the  lists,  with  his  own  triumphs.  The^ 
fore  it  was  not  the  fear  of  him  that  did  accelerate  his  murthcr,  as  y^ 
suppose;  but  his  resolution  to  be  King,  in  spight  of  heaven  and  helL 

Thirdly,  Concerning  the  dispossessing  oi  the  Queen,  their  mother,  £ 
your  parliament,  I  am  ashamed  of  your  asseveration,  that  ever  n^^j 
and  such  a  man,  whom  (as  you  say)  the  heavens  protected,  should  ^ 
attainted  of  inhumanity,  to  think  a  woman  might  not  be  affrighted  w/ri^ 
a  tyrant,  when  he  himself  ran  into  every  comer  from  his  reaches.  But 
say  there  had  been  a  fault  perpetrated  (through  the  timidity  of  her  sex, 
and  tenderness  of  her  widowhood)  would  any  man  marry  the  daugbtcr, 
and  hate  or  distress  the  poor  mother?    In  whose  behalf  I  may  well  sa; 
with  Ariadne  to  Theseus, 

—Si  non  ego  causa  salutis : 

NoH  tamen  est^  cur  tu  sis  miki  causa  necisf 

Ovid.  Epist. 

And  therefore,  if  there  were  no  more  than  to  revenge  her  quarrel.  I 
will  be  an  enemy  to  L^incaster,  while  I  live,  and  am  no  further  moved 
with  your  unseasonable  oratory,  than  afraid  of  his  menaces. 

Fourthly,  Whereas  you  would  insinuate  with  our  nobles,  and  trusty 
friends,  to  desist  from  my  allegiance,  and  assisting  my  nephew  in  b« 
lawful  claim :  You  think  belike  we  are  as  perfidious  as  yours<'lves  that 
seem  glad  of  treason  and  turmoils  upon  the  very  sound  of  innovation; 
yea,  the  least  advantage  or  disadvantage  will  cause  you  to  leave  your 
prince  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies. 

Fifthly,  Concerning  your  exprobration  of  Maximilian  for  ingratitudfi 
and  not  coadjuting  your  Kin<£,  in  his  petty  revenges  upon  Prance: 
First,  His  great  designs  are  not  to  be  compared  to  your  trivial  busii!«*' 
and,  having  matters  of  high  cons^'qucnce  elsewhert%  he  could  not 
them  to  attend  your  weaker  importunities :  Secondly,  He  well  knew  it  was 
but  a  folly  to  assist  you  in  any  business  of  France;  for  as  fast  as  you  got 
one  way,  you  would  lose  it  another,  so  that  you  cannot  now  shew  anjT 
town  or  fort,  either  of  King  Edward's  conquests,  or  Henry  the  Fifth* 
enterprises,  except  Calais,  which  lying  so  near  you,  you  cannot,  ^ 
shame,  but  defend.  And  Thirdly,  In  my  conscience,  he  took  pity  o» 
I'uu,  knowing  you  had  a  war  at  home  to  attend,  and  so  were  not  aU^ 
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Id  prosecute  both  encounters  at  once:  go  back,  therefore,  and  tell  your 
politick  prince,  that,  whereas  words  arc  but  women's  weapons  to  hb 
imaginHtion,  we  determine  to  arm  ourselves,  and  this  prince,  by  God's 
assistance,  and  my  power,  shall  bid  him  defiance  in  his  own  kingdom 
with  spear  and  shield,  and  make  an  equal  combate  the  decider  of  both 
thrir  titles. 

Last  of  all.  Concerning  your  invective  against  women:  Alas!  I  smile 
ct  your  scholarship,  and  am  ashamed  at  your  poor  discretion  in  adapt* 
ing  some  poetical  inventionout  of  fury  orspight,to  your  present  purposes, 
when  both  the  same  man,  and  all  others,  of  the  same  condition,  are  as 
forward  to  commend  as  dispraise  us :  for,  to  answer  your  worn-out  and 
tbrtat*barc  tragedian,  hark  what  our  divine  Petrarch  affirmeth: 

J/tr^  mens  trrrenartm  neida  cvrarum  :  Ciek$tibus  desiderns  ardet : 
Im  cmjMM  aipfctn  $i  quid  unquam  vert  est  dtvini  specimen  decorit  ^ffulget : 
Cmpu  mores  cousummatce  honestatis  exemplar  stmt :  Cujus  nec  ror,  nee 
ocmluntm  vigor  mortale  aliquid  :    I^ec  incessMS  kommem  reprttsentat, 

De  Contemptu  Mundi  Dial.  iii. 

With  which  words  she  arose,  and  carried  away  Perkin  with  such 
itmte  and  majesty,  that  Sir  Edward  Poinings,  though  be  were  every 
way  invincible  for  his  courage,  and  a  known  roan  for  wonderful  and 
Kveml  exploits,  yet  seemed  a mased  at  her  heroical  speech,  and  delicate 
nanner  of  obstiimcy. 

Notwithstanding,  the  ambassadors  and  council  of  state  often  met, 
snd,  after  lung  debating  the  matter,  somewhat  to  pacify  the  King  of 
England  for  many  reciprocal  gratuities  and  benefits  received,  they  con- 
cluded, that  the  Archduke  should  neiiher  aid  nor  assist  Perkin,  nor  his 
icconiplicii^,  in  any  chusc  or  quarrel  whatsoever,  against  the  Majesty 
»f  Eni^laml.  Only,  if  the  Duchess  continued  in  her  obdurateness,  and 
Mould  not  di^sist  from  her  feminine  rages,  and  irrrible  prosecutions,  they 
were  not  to  oppose  against  her,  nor  was  it  m  their  power  to  let  or  with- 
stand it:  for  she  vitis  an  absolute  governor  in  her  own  terntories,  and 
the  signories  and  lands,  assi«>ned  for  her  dowry,  were  of  sufficiency  to 
support  her  entt  rpriM'S  without  their  contradiction  or  restraint. 

When  this  answer  was  givm,  they  returned  again  into  Kngland  with 
•  true  relation  of  all  occurrences  as  they  chanced,  and  circumstances 
uspending:  whereupon,  Kin^  1  ienry,  both  politick  and  charitable  (for, 
of  ill  oiher  things  he  desired,  if  it  were  possible,  to  avoid  effusion  of 
blond,  and  hazardous  danger  of  battle,  supposing  that  was  the  last 
RiDedy  of  curing  diseased  commonwealths,  as  surgeons  do  to  festered 
*Mts)  contrived  another  work,  which,  although  it  was  branded  by  some 
vitli  the  character  of  traitorous  intt  llip'nei  s,  yet  it  servt:d  hist  urn  for 
^  present,  and  50  divers  were  appointed  to  discover  the  secrets  of  the 
^tniry,  by  feigned  dissimulation.  Of  these  were  two  sorts,  one  to 
^n  themselves  Yoikisls,  and  so  learn  out  what  they  could  prejudicial 
^  King  Henry  :  another,  to  tamper  with  Sir  Robert  Clifford  and  William 
BoHey,  for  lh«  ir  n  turn  to  the  obt^dience  of  the  King ;  and,  concern- 
tt|  the  plot  itself,  he  reputed  it  justifiable,  as  authorised  by  all  authors, 
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Kfg^f  and  commonwealths,  who  set  down  in  their  politick  discoanem 
that 

■       Fratis  est  concrssa  reprllerr  fraudem^ 
Armaquc  in  armaftts  svmere  jura  sinnnt. 

Ovid  de  Arte  Amandi,  Lib.  iii. 

These  cunning  informers  so  demeaned  themselves,  and  employed  th^M 
time  with  such  sedulity  and  care,  that  they  persuaded,  though  yf  '^m 
much  ado,  Sir  Robert  Clifford  to  desist  from  this  f(X)lish  and  dangerc^n 
collusion,  which  hafl  neither  sure  ground  nor  foundation  to  stay  itss^ 
upon.  But  Mr.  Burley  could  not  be  diverted  at  this  instant,  till  wit^i 
two  years  after,  almost  tired  out  with  expectation  after  Perkin  Warbecr^ 
fortunes  and  success,  he  returned  of  himself  to  the  King,  and  b^ai 
pardon  both  for  life  and  liberty.    The  others  likewise  proceeded  jo 
effectually,  that  they  had  sure  notice  of  especial  persons  confederate^ 
and  adjuri-d  to  this  blind  and  foolish  pioject,  of  which  they  prrsenf// 
informed  the  King,  who,  by  that  means,  could  not  only  persona/iy 
name  his  home  enemies,  but,  to  pievent  the  worst,  did  as  personaJiy 
attach  the  most  principal;  that  is  to  say.  Sir  John  Ratcliffe,  the  Lord 
Fitzwalter,  Sir  Simon  Mountford,  Sir  Thomas  Th waits,  William  Dawb* 
ney,  Robert  Clifford,  Thomas  Cressenor,  and  Thomas  Astwood:  wiib 
these,  were  divers  religious  persons  imprisoned,  as  William  Rochford, 
doctor  of  divinity,  and  Thomas  Poines,  both  Dominican  friare;  Dr. 
William  Sutton,  Will'am  Worsley,  dean  of  Paul's;  Robert  Laiboro, 
and  Richard  Lesley,  with  divers  others  unapprehended,  of  whom  some 
took  sanctuary,  and  others  fled  into  Flanders  to  Perkin.    But,  of  those 
whose  liberties  were  constrained.  Sir  Simon  Mountford,  Sir  Robert 
Ratcliffe,  and  William  Dawbney  were  beheaded  as  powerlul,  feciioos, 
and  chief  authors  ot  the  conspiracy;  the  rest  wore  pardoned,  especially 
the  priests,  who  were,  in  those  limes,  for  their  order^sake,  sequestewd 
from  publick  executions,  what  offences  soever  they  perpetrated,  which 
made  them  so  forward  in  all  facinorous  actions ;  and  others  so  super* 
stitious,  as  to  believe  any  thing  they  either  projected  or  attempted;  fiom 
which  hypocritical  and  deceivable  manner  of  life,  all  poets  and  philoso- 
phers themselves  have  had  both  general  and  particular  invectives  against 
priests,  augurs,  soothsayers,  figure-casters,  and  religious  persons,  both 
for  their  pn)fane  lives  and  seducir.g  vanities;  so  that  Euripides,  amongst 
many  other  places,  concludes  in  his  Iphigenia, 

Vatidicim  omnc  gmtu  ambitiosum  malum  est. 

And  all  the  kingdoms  and  times  of  the  world  have  smarted  through  the 
pride,  covetousm^,  and  malicious  wickedness  of  priests  and  frian;  and 
lastly,  Jesuits,  as  I  said  before.    But  to  our  story. 

Although  the  Lord  Fitzwalter  was  pardoned  his  life  for  the  present; 
yet,  coming  after  to  Calais,  he  was  beheaded  for  attempting  to  escape, 
by  corrupting  his  keepers,  and  so  to  go  to  Perkin:  whereby  this  strange 
and  intricate  work  so  busied  his  Majesty,  that  he  would  often  compait 
it  to  the  conquering  of  Hydra,  a  beast  so  privileged  by  nature,  that,  it 
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one  head  was  struck  off,  seven  others  grew  in  the  place.  For  his  tur* 
moils,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  iiicn'ased ;  and  he  seerai^d  as  much 
tormented  with  the  suspicion  o(  bosom  friends,  asaffrightingsof  fon-ign 
enemies,  which  so  exasperated  him,  that,  as  he  supposed,  to  present 
the  worst,  considering  Maximilian,  King  of  ihe  R\)mans,  had  trifled 
with  him  in  his  wars  against  France,  and  that  Lady  Mar^aivt,  with 
the  Flemings,  had  supported  Perkin  Warbeck  against  him,  he,  in  a  kind 
of  revenge,  banished  all  Low-countrymen,  and  their  commodities,  out 
of  the  realm,  with  restraining  the  merchants  from  having  acce!»s  into  any 
of  their  cities.  But,  alas!  this  was  to  no  pur|K)se,  and,  in  truth,  rather 
a  custom  of  anger,  than  secret  of  policy;  as  if  a  man,  because  his 
finger  torments  him,  should  cut  off  his  hand  to  ease  himsi*lf;  for  they 
did  the  like  by  us,  when-by,  the  mart  being  kept  at  Calais,  and  no 
fcnt  elsewhere  for  our  merchandise,  many  p'X)r  housekeepc-rs  complained 
for  want  of  work,  many  rich  men  murmured,  and  were  compelled  to 
lessen  their  families,  and  abate  their  retinue ;  many  merchantsfelt  the  loss, 
and  the  tradesman  cried  outright,  because  the  Esterlings  brought  all 
manner  of  manual  work,  ready  made,  into  the  land,  and  took  from  them 
both  their  labour  and  customers,  whereby  a  riot  was  made  upon  them 
ai  the  Stilyard,  and  the  mayor  of  Iy)ndon,  with  the  principal  ofBcers, 
bad  much  ado  to  appease  the  tumult;  and  this  was  the  ninth  years 
disturbance. 

The  King,  thus  turmoiled  every  way,  repaired,  for  divers  reasons,  to 
tbe  Tower  of  London,  whither  shortly  after  came  Sir  Robert  Clifford 
nn^jo  him,  partly  trusting  to  the  King's  promise,  partly  mistrubtmg  his 
own  company,  and  Perkin's  weaknesii.  But  the  chiefe»t  policy  of  his 
residence  in  the  Tower,  was,  to  secure  himself,  and  lay  hold  of  all  others 
•uspected,  or  accused  in  this  conspiracy,  who,  thither  reporting  to  the 
council,  might  with  ease,  and  without  any  tumult,  be  committed  to 
prison,  as  it  presently  fell  out.  For,  attcr  the  King  had  admitted  Sir 
Robert,  and  insinuated  with  him  in  excellent  positions  of  divinity  and 
aK>rality,  by  way  of  disceptation,  uri;ing  the  love  and  favour  of  bis 
prince  in  his  tiue  obedience  and  reconciliatiun,  he  not  only  related  the 
manner  of  Perkin's  proceedings,  but,  on  hi^  knees,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  discovered  the  matter  to  be  weak  and  impossible,  it  it  had  not 
fiictious  supportntion  from  some  of  |>o\vcrful  houses  of  England,  and  very 
aw  bis  Majesty's  person,  whereof,  tboush  many  were  punished,  and 
tbe  rest  dissipate d  and  divided,  yet  Sir  William  Stanley  remained  uii- 
siispected,  and  his  heart  trembled  to  accuse  him.  But,  uhm  the  King 
beard  Sir  William  StanU*y  named,  he  starti  d  back  ainazrH,  and,  in  a 
manner,  confounded,  so  that  Sir  Robert  was  afraid  he  had  done  him 
mofe  harm  in  the  relation,  than  good  in  the  detection. 

At  last  he  burst  out.  What,  my  bosom  friend?  my  councillor?  my 
cbamberlain  ?  I  hen  1  see  there  is  no  tru!»l  in  mm,  nor,  as  the  Psalmist 
mj%9  confidence  in  princes  :  for,  as  we  shall  not  want  instruments  to  go 
forward  with  what  enterprise  we  pleasc%  as  David  had  hisJoab;  so  shall 
we  not  lack  enemies,  let  them  be  never  !»o  Cten  tul  and  desirous  to  favour 
tbe  least  der^rver;  but  1  will  crv  out,  Heucadit  in  quemquatn  tantutn 
$ceki/  and  with  the  kingly  prophi  t  exclaim,  It  was  not  mine  enemies 
abroad,  but  my  comptnions,  and  such  as  eat  at  my  table,  betrayed 
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me.  What,  Sir  William  Stanley!  He  had  the  government  of  my 
chamber,  the  charge  and  comptrolment  of  all  that  are  next  my  penonj 
the  love  and  favour  of  our  court,  and  the  very  keys  of  our  treasury  :he 
made  me  a  conqueror  in  the  field,  and,  by  his  hand,  I  scourged  tyranny 
out  of  his  throne,  therefore  it  is  impossible,  and  I  cannot  believe  it. 
But,  when  a  second  reply  brought  him  to  the  sight  of  &irer  particulan, 
and  that  he  saw  the  smoke,  though  it  was  but  a  smother,  come  from 
some  fire,  he  quickly  recollected  his  spirits,  and,  with  these  verses  d 
Euripides,  set  himself  down  at  the  table  of  prevention  and  reposed* 
Bess; 

Ex  amkii  autm  alios  qnidem  nm  certos  video  amieos 

Qui  vero  sunt  reetk^  mpotenUs  sunt  utjuveni  : 

Talis  res  est  hofninibus  ipsa  inf<elicitas^ 

Qud  tiuUus  unquam  ( quicunque  re/  mediocriter  amicus  mMj 

Assequatur  atmcorum  examen  certissimttm^  

Eurip.  Herefiirens. 

The  same  night,  upon  better  consideration,  the  lord  chamberlain  wts 
restrained  from  his  liberty  within  the  square  Tower,  and  confined  to  bit 
own  chamber  for  a  season;  but,  when  the  crime  was  openly  proved 
and  the  council  had,  as  it  were,  with  a  charming  hand  of  Hecaiej 
turned  his  inside  outward,  and  found  all  his  excuses  to  consist  in  dis- 
tinctions, and  his  reasons  of  defence  manifest  astipulations  of  the  matter, 
he  grew  out  of  all  patience,  and  knew  not  what  to  say  or  do.    For  one 
way,  like  a  noble  prince,  commiserating  his  subjects,  he  feared  lest  hb 
brother,  Lord  Thomas  Stanley,  the  life  of  his  first  royalty,  as  a  man 
may  say,  should  take  it  grievously.    Another  way,  he  misdoubU'd,  lest, 
in  remitting  the  fault,  some  others  might  abuse  his  lenity  and  mercy, 
and  be  the  bolder  to  run  foruard  in  the  dangerous  courses  of  further 
treasons.  At  last,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  and  general  vogue  of  the 
court,  severity,  considering  the  peril  of  those  days,  took  place,  sod 
mercy  was  put  back;  so  that,  after  asolomrr  arraignment,  he  had  judg- 
ment to  die,  and  accordingly  was  brought,  on  the  sixteenth  of  Februaryi 
to  Tower  Hill,  and  had  his  head  struck  off. 

The  principal  point  of  his  indictment  consisted  in  this,  that  Sir 
William  Stanley  swore  and  affirminl,  that  he  would  never  fight  nor  bear 
armour  against  the  young  man  Peter  Warbeck,  if  be  knew  of  a  truth 
that  he  was  the  undoubted  son  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  when^upon  aroie 
a  conjectural  proof,  that  he  bare  no  good-will  to  King  Henry.  Again, 
the  principal  motive  of  hib  distasting  and  murmuring  at  the  Kiog,  wai 
for  being  denied  the  earldom  of  Chester,  when  his  bmther.  Lord  1  homtfi 
was  invested  with  the  sword  of  Derby.  Yet  the  King,  besides  rasnj 
rewards  and  other  great  offices,  made  him  his  chief  chamberlain.  What 
should  I  say?  It  should  seem  ambition  had  blinded  his  eyes,  andpe^ 
verted  his  judgment.  For  he  still  thought  on  the  benefits  which  tlie 
King  received  fmm  the  love  and  service  of  his  family,  never  reroelnbe^ 
ing  the  compensation  and  gratuities  returned  back  again  to  himself;  ssp* 

Eosing  that  his  vessel  of  oil  should  still  be  filled  to  the  brim,  or  eUe  be 
arped  on  a  Machivilian  position :  thankfulness  is  a  Imnheiii  M 
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it  tweet  and  n*ckoncd  as  gain.    Bat  it  should  seem,  that,  in  pot- 
ng  King  Richard's  treasure  at  the  conquest  of  Bosworth-field,  which 
Kirsn^  Henry  frankly  bestowed  upon  him,  and  the  command  over  the 
people  in  the  country,  he  grew  proud  and  elated,  and  so  vilipended 
th^  King;  or,  from  a  continual  melancholy,  nwerberating  mislike  and 
h^to  upon  his  stai^gering  conceits,  he  more  and  more  over-burthened  hk 
hemrtwith  rage  and  spight,  which,  as  you  hu\e  heard  unpurged,  vented 
out  those  words  of  disloyally  to  the  loss  of  his  life;  or  in  a  word,  ac« 
cording  to  that  of  our  old  tragedian : 

AnimorMm  Jupiter  vindex  est  nimis  svperborum, 

Eurip.  Heraciida;. 

The  searcher  of  hearts  was  weary  of  his  humours  and  ingratitude,  and 
so  took  the  King's  cause  in  hand,  and  upon  good  inforcement  thrust  him 
>nto  the  houne  of  destruction.  Otherwise  he  could  not  choose  but  re* 
tnember,  how.  not  twenty  years  before,  the  law  had  interpreted  the 
pTofuM'  and  lavish  speechts  of  a  grocen  named  Walker,  dwelling  at  the 
^ign  of  the  Crown,  in  Cheapside,  who  bad  his  son  learn  a-pace  and  he  would 
i&ake  him  heir  of  the  crown,  meaning  his  house  he  H  welt  in,  for  which  be 
^atadjud^'d  to  die:  Nor  forget  the  story  of  Burdet  the  esquire,  wilhia 
vhoie  park  King  Edward  hunting,  a  white  tame  hart  was  killed  by 
chance,  which  he  had  brought  up  by  hand;  which  when  Burdet  heaid 
he  wished  the  horns  in  his  belly  that  had  moved  the  King  to  come 
^'^t  thither;  for  which  he  was  drawn,  hanged,  and  quartered.  Thus 
y^u  see  there  is  no  jilting  with  princes,  nor  distasting  them  in  trouble- 
"^nu*  tiroes,  nor  presuming  in  such  cases  on  their  clemency:  for  our 
^^d  tells  us: 

yon  idea  debet  pelago  v  credere,  si  qua 
Audet  in  exiguo  ludere  cymba  iacu. 

/fter  this,  many  rumours  and  lib<*]s,  yea  defamatory  speeches,  both 
if  poQccrning  the  landing  of  the  new  Duke  uf  York,  proclaimed  aln*ady« 
^  Ireland,  Richard  the  Fourth,  hnd  the  Kings  present  fear  and  pro- 
^*^Dgs.  were  spread  abroad;  which  compelled  as  stmnge  prohibitions^ 
ye%  puoisbments  and  revenges,  according  to  the  example  of  that  judg* 
"^t  that  hanged  Collingbroke  for  a  rhime  against  the  usurper: 

Tke  Rat,  the  Cat,  and  Lacel  the  Dug, 
Ruki  ail  England  under  a  Hog : 

^thtt  he  was  fiirther  forced  to  have  many  politick  searches  through  the 
^k>le  iMdm  for  tuch  offenders,  and  as  many  strong  guards  and  watches 
^  the  defence  of  the  whole  kingdom;  by  which,  when  he  perceived 
the  can*,  Tigilancy,  and  good-will  of  the  subject,  he  enter^iined  a 
iRater  fuhiat  of  contentmt  nr,  and  shewed  a  better  alacrity  of  spirit  ^ 
^  his  fiirmcr  griefs  would  admit.   1  hen  he  advanced  Giles  Lord  /\ 
iHiMjjfi  a  man  of  wisdom,  experience,  and  fidelity,  to  be  the  cham-"  ^^ 
hrliiii  of  hit  houiTi  and  have  the  guard  of  his  person.    Afterwards  he 

D  d  4 
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took  order  ^ith  the  city  and  merchants  of  thesame,  and  had  their  fiiitl^ 
ful  oath  and  pmtcstation  to  look  to  it,  and  all  the  places  of  their  traffi^^ 
abroad,  concerning  such  things  as  mi^ht  be  offensive  and  pnjudicial 
the  kingdom.    The  next  thing,  he  took  care  for,  was  the  manning  of 
Cinque-ports,  and  fortifymg  divers  havens,  with  a  strict  commandi 
the  lieutenants  and  justices  of  each  shire  to  repair  into  their  coQntr««|^ 
by  which  good  order  observed  he  gn^w  somewhat  secure  and  hoiiier, 
to  shew  himself  in  publick  assemblies  undaunted,  or  any  way  dif» 
com  filed. 

But  this  was  yet  far  from  the  fulness  of  his  establishment,  as  long  at 
Ireland  remained  corrupted,  and  swelled  again  in  every  place,  with  the 
overblown  reports  and  rumours  of  Perkins  royalty,  to  which  eacfc 
traitorous  ear  lay  open,  and  abused  heart  went  quite  away  with  the 
novelty.  Whereupon  he  resolved  on  the  necessity  of  purging  and  cleam- 
ing  the  same,  and  determined  to  {)erform  it  by  new  officers  and  honest 
surveyors.  So  he  sent  thither,  with  powerful  authority,  Heni^  Dean, 
late  Abbr)t  of  Langton,  to  be  his  chancellor,  and  Sir  Edward  Poiningii 
xfhh  a  sufficient  preparation,  to  be  Lord  General  of  his  army.  Tboe 
had  a  large  commission,  under  his  deputy  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  to  sop- 
press  all  innovations,  and  spare  no  offenders:  for  it  was  such  a  time, 
that  mercy  and  favour  would  rather  embolden  men  to  abuses,  than 
justice  offend  with  extremity.  Besides,  the  Majesty  of  Kings  was  not 
to  be  controuled,  either  in  their  favour  or  revenges;  but  they  wouW 
simply  command,  and  have  the  subject  honestly  to  obey,  with  which 
instructions  and  the  doctrine  of  probity  out  of  our  ancient  author, 

Probi  enim  viri  officium  est,  et  JustUue  uurrrtrf , 
Et  ntalt ficos  punire  vbique  semper  : 

They  arrived  in  Ireland,  and  disposed  of  themselves  accordingly. 

Now,  because  the  country  was  already  infected  with  a  superstitions 
credulity  of  the  pres<Tvation  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Edward  the  fourth, 
and  that  the  barbarous  Irish,  once  believing  a  thing,  would  never  be 
diverted  by  reason  or  persuasion,  they  proceeded  the  more  cautiously 
and  circumspectly  in  their  business:  first>  assembling  the  nobility  and 
better  sort  before  the  new  chancellor,  who,  with  all  attractive  de*  \ 
roeanour  and  elocution,  persuaded  them  not  only  to^persist  in  obedience  J 
to  the  King,  and  loyalty  to  the  government,  but  to  aid  and  assbt  bit 
Majesty's  forces  under  Sir  Edward  Poinings,  with  their  power,  stimgth, 
and  ability;  especially  against  such  rebels,  as  rather  through  ^otf 
malice  and  wilful  revolts,  than  blindness  of  error  or  folly,  had  adhered 
unto  Perkin,  or  any  of  his  associates,  in  which  they  knew  there  wtf 
reason  and  sufficiency  of  inforcement.  For,  amongst  themselves,  the 
petty  lords  would  endure  no  competition  of  sovereignty,  and  their  law- 
tenets  established  him,  that  for  his  heroick  actions  deserved  to  be  ho- 
noured, and  by  his  worthy  endeavours  obtained  the  jurisdictioo  aod 
inheritance :  so  that  their  own  priests  could  tell  them,  Ex  for^ 
magna  cofnparantur ;  and  if  it  were  so  in  pett^  governinents,  Whit 
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lai  it  in  mighty  raonarchiety  and  with  regpoxiable  Kingi?  Aroongpt 
rfacMDy 

Nu/la  fides  reg/u  sociis,  onmtsque  poietiai : 
ImjMtiau  consertu  erat :— — 

[lirrplbrpf  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  treason,  and  the  fearfulness  of 
im-ngpy  from  a  prince's  incensed  indignation,  he  advised  them  to  a 
aomcity  and  strong  continuance  in  their  loyalty. 

To  this  their  answer  was  as  soldiers  in  a  camp  after  a  mutiny,  tad 
ooks  and  small  n*pentance:  Fair  words,  but  little  performance.  For 
hty  all  promised  assurance  of  faith*  but  no  mnn  determined  the  due, 
pedbrmance:  onl^  the  better  sort,  or,  if  you  will,  such  as  dwelled 
vithin  the  English  pale,  or  had  been  ennobled,  or  inabled  by  the  prince 
live  in  richer  form  and  eminence  than  others;  answered  directly, 
tbey  would  acknowledge  no  King  but  Henry,  nor  supreme  lord,  but 
ncfa  at  should  be  extracted  from  the  union  of  the  marriage  between  the 
fcvo  Rotes;  and  to  this  they  were  the  rather  emboldened,  because  the 
Earl  of  Kildare,  b<*ing  deputy,  seemed  to  maintain  their  submission, 
iod  justify  their  intents;  so  that  Sir  ^dward  Poinings  had  little  to  say 
it  that  time,  more  than  he  hoped  in  the  confidence  of  their  promises, 
nid  relied  on  their  worthy  integrity:  yet  1  dare  swear,  if  he  had  been 
tSMmini'd  on  his  conscience,  and  brought  to  the  bar  of  discovery  for  hit 
tiMHighcs,  be  would  have  cried  out  with  the  poet : 

At  paucos^  quUmi  kctc  rabies  mctorUms  arsU^ 
Nun  Casarf  sed  Pana  tenet :  Sf^c.—^ 

Whereupon  he  prepared  all  his  forces  against  the  wild  Irish,  towbom, 
at  he  was  informed,  divf  rs  of  the  rest  had  fled  for  succour.  I  could 
liere  enlarge  this  discourse  with  a  topographical  description  of  the  coun- 
try* and  conditions  of  the  people,  because  1  have  personally  overlooked 
tlieir  actions,  and  been  a  pasM'nger  even  from  one  side  of  the  country  to 
tkeotber :  but  the  times  are  full  of  the  experience  of  many  men,  and 
diven  explorations  have  discovered  the  unswept  corners  of  this  savage 
mod  superstitious  people,  whom  never  man  shall  see  civil,  or  once 
•dieting  the  bandsoroeness  and  wealth  of  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  till 
Ahtt  it  grow  more  populous,  or  the  King  be  as  willing,  as  he  is  able, 
to  extirpate,  as  it  were,  by  the  roots,  the  bards,  rhimers,  harpers  and 

Ktt,  that  hang  upon  them,  and  stick  close  unto  them,  as  some  de- 
r<l  wen  in  a  straight  growing  tree,  or,  if  you  will,  venomous  canker, 
which  will,  in  time,  either  eat  out  root  and  rind,  or,  for  the  time,  dis- 
igure  and  disproportion  the  proudest  comeliness  of  the  best  cedars  in  the 
fcmt.    But  to  our  story : 

hie  Edward  Poiningi,  according  to  his  commission,  marched  into  the 
aorth :  bot«  alas,  he  neither  found  France  to  travel  in,  nor  Frenchmen 
to  fight  withal.  Here  were  no  glorious  towns  to  load  the  soldiers  home 
«Hh  spoils,  nor  pleasant  vineyards  to  refresh  them  with  wine:  here 
vm  no  plentiful  markets  to  supply  the  salary  of  the  army,  if  they 
vaMd  or  stood  in  need:  beie  were  no  dtiet  of  refttgOi  nor  placet  of 
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garison  to  retire  unto,  in  the  times  of  danger  and  extremity  of  wettber: 
here  were  no  musters  ordered,  nor  lii  utenants  of  shires  to  raise  new 
armies:  here  was  no  supplement  either  of  men  or  provisions,  especially 
of  Irish  against  Iribb ;  nor  any  one  promise  kept  according  to  his  expect- 
ation: here  were,  in  plain  terms,  bogs  and  wood^  to  lie  in,  fogs  and 
mists  to  trouble  you,  grass  and  fern  to  welcome  your  horses,  aiid  corrapt 
and  putrefy  your  bodies:  here  was  killing  of  kine,  and  eating  fredi 
beef,  to  breed  disi^anes:  here  was  oats  without  bread,  and  fire  withoat 
wood:  here  were  smoaking  cabins,  and  nasty  holes:  here  were  b<tgs()a 
the  tops  of  mountains,  and  few  passages,  but  over  marshes,  or  through 
strange  places:  here  was  n'tiring  into  fastnesses  and  glins,  and  no  figfatiog 
but  when  they  pleased  themselves:  here  was  ground  enough  to  buij 
your  people  in,  being  dead,  but  no  place  to  pli*ase  them,  whik*  they 
were  alive:  here  you  roi^ht  spend  what  you  brought  with  )0u,  bmbe 
assured  there  was  no  hope  of  relief:  here  was  room  for  all  yourlotttt, 
but  scarce  a  castle  to  n^rve  your  spoils  and  treasure.  To  conclade: 
here  was  all  glory  and  virtue  buried  in  obscurity  and  oblivion,  and  not 
so  much  as  a  glimmerinc  of  hope,  that,  how  valiantly  soi>ver  a  man  de> 
meaned  himself,  it  should  be  registered  and  remembered;  nhich  roakcsne 
consider  what  that  worthy  politician  writes  of  the  Sweviuns  and  Hel- 
vetians in  those  days,  and  apply  them  to  these  timrs  and  people: 

Helvetii,  Utipctesque^  atque  fffna  corda  Suerij 
Qutis  unum  prctdet  studimUy  ac  durare  sub  ipsis^ 
Corpora  Jiutninibus^  tcloque  assuescert  dextram : 
Non  urbiSf  non  euro  domus,  agrrc^  cotendi, 
Venatu  dticunt  vitam,  atque  ^  lacte  tiquente, 
Et  quod  Martt  spoliato  ex  hoste  pararint : 
Bclia  plactnty  Jususquc  hostili  ^  corpore  sanguis. 

Whereupon  the  worthy  general,  with  his  other  captains,  began  to 
complain,  but  knew  no  way  of  n^dress.  His  men  died,  the  soldiers  were 
slain,  the  army  decayed,  the  Irish  insulted,  the  auxiliaries  failed,  aod 
not  a  man,  which  promised  assistance,  came  in  to  help  him  :  so  thtt  be 
was  inragcd  at  the  perfidiousness,  and  compelled  to  retire  to  Dublin,  all 
exasperated  tospight,  by  which  he  aimeth  at  the  highest  in  his  displeasure, 
laying  the  fault  and  blame  of  his  preposterous  proceedings  on  Gersld 
Earl  ofKildare,  his  Majesty's  principal  deputy;  who,  remembering  bis 
own  greatness,  could  not  confine  it  ^^itbin  a  little  circuit  of  patience,  but 
answered  this  our  captain  somewhat  like  himself,  that  he  was  as  loyal 
to  the  King  as  he,  as  serviceable  as  he,  as  loving  to  his  country  and 
crown  of  England  as  he,  anfl  so  defied  him  to  his  face ;  which  added 
only  fuel  to  the  former  fire,  so  that  the  undaunted  soldier  apprehended 
and  attached  him  of  high  treason,  which  seemed  an  uiisufferable  piecb 
of  business;  and,  had  it  not  been  within  Dublin,  or  some  principal  place 
under  the  English  command,  an  Herculean  and  intricate labCiur.  But 
thus  is  this  great  earl  under  arrest,  and,  without  any  more  ado,  carried 
into  England,  to  answer  the  matter. 

But,  when  he  came  before  the  King  and  council,  *to  be  examined  d 
treason  and  matters  laid  to  his  charge,  cither  his  innocency  wn  i 
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m*t  shield  against  this  Gorgon's  head  of  calumniation,  or  his  wit 
lelicate  judgment  brought  him  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  those  trou- 
or  the  times  afforded  not  such  severity  and  proceedings,  or  the 
bad  other  matters  to  think  upon;  or,  indeed,  it  was  no  policy  to 
new  sores  with  rude  hands,  according  to  the  rule: 

Horrent  admotat  vulnera  cruda  numut : 

le  was  quietly  dismissed,  thanked,  rewarded,  and  of  deputy  made 
9M0t,  and  so  sent  back  again,  upon  the  engaging  of  his  honour  to 
land  the  landing  of  Pcrkin,  if  ever  he  came  into  Ireland, 
r  thb  occasion,  the  King  was  without  fear  of  battle,  and  determined 
iosreas  about  midsummer  to  visit  his  mother,  lying  at  Latham  in 
awire,  still  wife  to  the  £a|l  of  Derby;  but,  as  he  was  preparing 
Muney,  news  came  of  Perkin's  landing  in  England,  which  a-while 
ltd  biro,  and  forced  his  retardance  from  his  first  determination: 
m  truth,  when  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  had  notice  of  all  the 
fi  proceedings,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  that  the  principal 
fars  were  condemned  and  executed,  and  confederates  dissipated 
oierwatched,  she  found  too  late  her  own  slackness,  and  the  first 
iftone  of  the  King  of  France's  retractions  from  assisting  the  prince ; 
thether  I  name  Peter,  or  Perk  in,  or  Warbeck,  or  prince,  or  Richard 
e  of  York,  or  Richard  the  Fourth,  all  is  one  man,  and  all  had  one 
And  questionless,  if,  at  his  first  repairing  into  Ireland,  he  had 
elbr  England,  while  that  rumour  had  poss^sedthe  people,  and  the 
ing  after  novelty  busied  them  with  strange  and  impossible  hope; 
e  every  one  stood  mnazed  to  gaae  after  wonders ;  while  the  conspi- 
wu  in  growth,  and  had  divers  factious  nobles  to  form  it  to  a  larger 
i;  while  the  soldiers  desired  to  be  doing,  and  men  grew  weary  of 
tnd  quietness  ;  the  business  might  have  plunged  the  kingdom,  and 
m  took  a  flight  with  strong  wing^  indeed;  whereby  you  may  per- 
6  the  sweetness  and  benefit  of  expedition  in  all  dangerous  business, 
remble  unjustifiable  actions  to  thievish  bargains,  which  either 
the  made  away  in  the  dark,  or  hastened  a-pace  in  the  proudest 
ket  place,  according  to  the  saying : 

—  Prctcepi  facit  omne  timendum 
Victor^  €i  M  nulla  nan  creditur  esse  carina. 

Lucan.  Lib.  ix. 

Ibtwithstanding,  our  ip'eat  duchess  remained  undaunted,  and,  in  a 
•er  of  scorn  to  depend  upon  others  promises,  she  ventun'd  on  her 
power,  and  determined  to  put  him  under  the  wings  of  fortune,  let 
ovenhade  him  iis  she  pleased.  So,  gathering  her  forces  together,  and 
iriiing  her  ships  with  a  sufficient  company,  and  some  valiant 
lias,  she  sent  him  to  sea,  and  only  prayed  to  the  wrathful  Nemesis, 
ichor  of  her  revenge,  for  success  and  thriving  in  so  glorious  an 
apt.  Here  were  of  all  nations,  and  conditions  of  men,  bankrupts^ 
taaiy-men,  thieves,  robbers,  vagabonds,  and  divers  others;  who, 
6ag  Uberty,  rapiofy  and  spoil,  desisted  from  honest  labour  to  be 
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the  servants  of  dishonest  rebeliiun.    His  fortune  (as      now  proiandy 
abuse  that  term)  drove  biro  on  the  coa&t  of  Kent  bt- fon*  Deal  Castle; 
xvhere,  bein^  b«  calmed,  he  cast  anchor,  sending  divers  on  khure  to  o^ij 
the  inhabitants  of  his  arrival,  preparation,  purposes,  and  well-fumislied 
armies,  and  t^  put  them  in  mind  of  their  ancient  liberties,  pnvilegi% 
and  undaunted  courac;es,  which  have  given  battle  to  Kings,  and  made 
their  own  peace  with  conqiieroni     But,  alas!  this  oratory  flew  like  a 
shaft  without  a  head,  and  they  had  learned  other  lessons  of  stabdity  and 
loyalty,  as  finding  the  sweetness  ofptace,  and  happim^ss  ol  goverumrnt. 
Notwithstanding,  they  called  a  council,  and  1  U'lieve,  if  they  had  been 
fully  resolved,  that  he  was  the  true  prince  indeed,  they  would  haie 
entertained  the  motion ;  for  some  of  their  fingers  itchrd  to  be  doing;  | 
but,  suspicious  of  his  original  and  former  weakness,  and  wisely  appre* 
bending  how  shame  and  revenge  dogged  treason  and  rebellion  at  the 
heels,  they  concluded  to  continue  firm  and  faithful  to  the  state;  andso, 
with  a  kind  of  policy  to  allure  them  to  land,  they  sent  divers  to  ?Mn, 
with  flattering  hopes  of  their  assistance,  while  they  were  indeed  roustf^ 
ing  of  forces  to  surprise  them,  as  fast  as  they  should  land :  which  wbni 
Perkin  perceived,  he  imagined,  that  all  could  not  be  well,  or  consoning 
to  his  expectation;  for,  in  this  point,  his  wit  and  experience  ber^rd him 
to  understand  thus  much,  that  common  people  and  roultitudek,  stinvd  ' 
to  sedition,  use  no  solid  counsels,  or  settled  discourses,  but  come  flock- 
ing with  their  fulness  and  forwardness  to  assist  their  friends,  and  folknr 
their  pretences,  according  to  Euripides's  description  of  a  confused  coO' 
pany  and  rebellious  army : 

— —  In  infinito  enim  extrcitu 
Incoercita  turba,  nauticaque  licentia 
Violentior  igne :  malus  vero,  qui  moH  mJdl  agit, 

Hecuba. 

Whereupon  he  durst  not  land  himself,  and  was  sorry  so  many  of  iiii 
company  were  on  shore;  but,  seeing  there  was  no  remedy,  he  seat 
others,  if  need  were,  to  relieve  them,  or  bring  them  back  again  to  his 
ships. 

When  the  Kentish  men  beheld  such  a  rabble  of  strangers  and  dissolute 
persons,  and  uisely  foresaw,  that  there  was  no  man  of  honour  or  eni* 
nence  to  give  credit  to  the  attempt,  they  presently  conjectured,  that 
they  came  rather  to  spoil  and  forage  the  coasts,  than  to  relieve  a  dis* 
tressed  prince  in  his  right ;  and  so,  running  the  right  way  indeed,  stood 
firmly  for  their  country,  and  set  upon  them  as  they  were  straggling  op 
and  down  in  the  villages,  forcing  the  better  sort  and  better  armed  back 
again  to  their  boats,  and  surprising  such,  as  could  not  maintain  the 
quarrel,  and  had  presuioed  too  far  from  the  main  battle,  of  whomtbef 
took  an  hundred-and-sixty  prisoners,  yea,  the  principal  captains  tbe» 
selves,  while  they  laboured  to  persuade  the  retreat,  and  to  gather  diem  I 
together  after  some  martial  form  of  resistance,  via.  Mountford,  Corbel, 
W bight.  Bets,  Quintine,  or  Gtuge;  who  were  all  brought  to  Sir  Jota 
Peachy,  high-sheriff,  and  so  railed  in  ropes,  like  horses  drawing  ii* 
cart,  sent  up  to  London,  and  there  executed  in  diTeiB  placet  adjouung 
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ityt  whereby  Perkinhad  matter  of  disconsolation  for  the  time,  and 
enough  to  sail  back  again  into  Flanders,  to  entertain  better  advic* 
norc  company. 

le  King,  as  you  hoard,  understanding  of  this  attempt,  left  bis  pro* 
and  came  to  London,  where  assured  of  this  good  success,  he  sent 
lichard  Guilford  into  Kent  to  thank  the  sheriff  and  the  people,  for 
'  loyalty,  obedience,  and  Taliant  circumspection,  which  had  so 
kly  dissipated  his  enemies,  and  quieted  the  country;  giving  present 
r  to  his  navy  to  scour  the  narrow  seas,  to  the  province  to  keep  the 
Is,  to  the  watches  to  fire  the  beacons,  to  the  captains  to  prepare 
r  soldiers,  and  to  all  sorts  to  attend  their  several  charges,  according 
le  ancient  and  laudable  custom  of  the  kingdom. 
Hien  Perkin  and  his  captains  were  arrived  in  Flanders,  and  found, 
'  their  former  delays  had  been  a  great  obstacle  and  hindrance  to  their 
ceedings,  they  resolved  to  remedy  the  same  in  their  following  courses, 
by  the  contrary  celerity  and  speedim^  to  wipe  away  the  blots  of 
ir  weakness,  and  faint  proceedings,  as  if  they  had  learned  of  our 
l: 

Sk  agiiur  censura^  et  sic  exempla  par&ntur^ 
Cum  Judex,  alios  quod  monet,  ipsefacit: 

Ovid  Fast.  Lib.  tL 

Jivithstanding,  because  they  were  now  resolved,  that  the  King,  taking 
itice  of  this  onset  and  attempt,  would  fortify  the  coasts,  and  be  in  a 
idinrsswith  well  prepared  forces:  they  determined  to  sail  into  Ire- 
id,  there  to  augment  their  company,  and  corroborate  cheir  pretences, 
bich  accordingly  was  effected,  and  the  entertainment  yielded  him  a 
tie  comfort  and  satisfaction.    But,  because  he  well  knew  the  Irish  are 
Etk  and  unarmed,  and  so  unable  to  prevail  against  the  strength  of 
Bgltnd,  and  still  out  of  countenance,  and  quickly  daunted,  when  they 
nt  drawn  from  their  bogs^  and  woods,  to  solid  battles  and  strong 
ttrgps,  contrary  to  their  slight  skirmishes,  and  running  encounters, 
Ky  thought  it  more  meet  and  expedient  to  pass  int  >  Scotland,  Gens 
mper  turua  Briiannis,  and  there  make  trial  of  a  new  friendship,  casting 
pa  forward  account  of  their  happiness,  in  this  manner:  First,  they 
fnt  assured  of  the  natural  and  general  hatred  between  the  nations, 
kick,  upon  very  small  occasions  and  probable  opportunity,  would 
But  out  into  flamt>s  of  spight.    Next,  they  projected,  that  the  nature 
Ttke  business  would  allure  them  to  his  assistance,  upon  hope  of  vain 
lory,  and  a  n^putation  of  so  charitable  a  work,  as  to  help  a  prince  in 
Mnm.    Thirdly,  th«'y  n'lied  on  this  hope,  th|^t,  if  noorhercau^e  would 
e  lOducive  to  this  supportation,  yet  the  desire  of  spoil  would  quickly 
idtP  them  to  war  against  so  plentiful  a  country.    Fourthly,  they  per- 
ilded  themselves,  that  the  bcots  had  a  good  opinion  of  the  house  of 
wk,  ever  since  the  cruelty  of  the  Lord  Clifford  against  Rutland,  for 
Uch  lhc7  utu*rly  abandoned  Henry  the  Sixth  and  the  Queen.  And, 
SI  of  all,  they  concluded  to  promise  them  the  surrendering  of  B<Twick, 
id  to  enlarge*  their  territories,  if  he  pn*vailed  by  their  ussisuince,  which 
IS  s  sure  motive  to  draw  thcro  into  any  action  whatsoever.  Whereupon 
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he  departed  from  Cork  and  landed  on  the  west  of  Scotland,  from  whence 
he  prepared  himself  to  go  to  the  King  with  some  solemnity,  wberaa 
his  instructions  prevailed  with  his  fortune,  becfcuse  for  the  roost  pirt 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  guided  by  shows  and  ceremonies,  rather  dun 
matter  of  substance  and  truth;  and  so  he  travelled  to  Edin'iurgh,  wboie 
citizens,  unaccustomed  to  such  glorious  shows,  began  already  to  com* 
miserate  his  fortune  and  distress;  yea,  the  King  himself  assembled  hit 
lords  and  courtiers,  as  their  manner  then  was,  to  entertain  him  and  gite 
him  audience;  which  when  Perkin  perceived  to  fallout  to  hbgood 
liking  and  heart's  desire,  he  thus  framed  his  speech  unto  him,  or,  if  jo« 
will  reduced  his  instructions  to  a  manner  of  attracting  oratory: 

Mast  mighty  and  renowned  King  : 

Judicis  qfficium  est  ut  res^  iia  tempora  rerum 
queer  ere  —  ___ 

and  therefore  I  come  not  to  you  altoge  ther  like  a  cast-away  or  bankrtip^ 
to  recover  my  estate  by  a  cozening  agreement  with  my  crediton  (or  t 
trifle,  when  there  may  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  principal :  nor  like  t 
runaway  from  a  hard-hearted  master :  or,  if  you  will,  to  take  my 
liberty  the  better,  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  honest  and  civil  obedience, 
where  there  is  a  duty  and  necessity  of  service  imposed :  but,  as  a  struftr 
subject  to  shipwreck,  and  the  hazardous  endurances  of  a  tempest,  I  iP 
forced  to  your  refuge,  as  much  induced  with  your  princely  deligiit  in 
deeds  of  charity  and  hospitality,  as  my  own  wants  or  recovery.  I  mig^t 
add  your  famous  actions,  renown,  and  heroick  commiseration  of  & 
esteemed  prince,  but  Vudor  est  ulieriora  loqui:  and  although  I  nay 
confess  myself  to  resemble  the  man  in  the  gospel  that  fell  arooo^ 
thieves,  whom  divers  looking  upon  passed  by  without  relief:  yet,  it 
last,  he  found  one  Samaritan  to  pay  the  cost  and  d^^fray  the  charges  of 
the  surgery:  so  have  I  done  a  worthy  aunt,  friend,  and  noble  kios- 
Ivoman  to  acknowledge  her  afflicted  nephew,  uho  hath  helped  me  ic* 
cordingly:  so  that  I  make  no  question,  that,  from  the  example  oft 
woman,  your  princely  commiseration  and  powerful  coadjuteroent  skill 
open  their  larger  embraci*?,  considering  that  you  above  all  other  princes 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  distractions  of  cur  family,  and  froD 
time  to  time  know  how  the  house  of  York  hath  been  dilacerated  aiui 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  cruel  hand  of  tyrants  and  home-bred  wolves  wbich 
whether  it  were  the  permission  of  God,  or  the  secrets  of  his  ditinc 
justice,  I  will  not  now  dispute  upon:  only,  I  must  be  bold  to  sty, 
that,  when  my  father  obtained  the  crown,  and  revenged  his  fiitfae^s 
wroQgs  and  death,  there  were  signs  of  God's  favour  and  assistance  in  the 
fair  issue  prepared,  and  sweet  fruit  of  such  a  flourishing  tree,  namely, 
two  sons  an:i  flvj  daughters,  who  were  simply  committed  to  the  toteltgB 
and  protestorship  of  an  unnatural  uncle,  who  proved  a  tyrant  ttf 
destroyer  of  our  blood  and  progeny ;  so  that  I  may  well  cry  oat  H 
Ariadne  to  Theseus : 

Mitius  invenif  quam  te,  genus  omne /crarum. 
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itwithttaodinf;,  most  mighty  King,  however  ray  princely  brother  mit« 
rried*  as  swallowed  up  in  the  jaws  of  cruelty  and  slaughter,  it  should 
m  the  murthcn^rs  were  affrighted  at  what  they  had  done  already^  and 
m^td  from  a  full  prosecution  of  the  tyrant's  command,  or,  con* 
loded  with  compunction  of  spirit,  spared  me,  and  secretly  conveyed 
t  out  of  the  hands  of  such  an  homicide  and  blood-sucker  (for  so  I 
pe  without  offence  I  may  rightly  term  him),  and,  although  by  this 
mm  and  the  supportation  of  high-bom  Buckingham  he  obtained  the 
fedem,  yet  did  God  follow  him  with  the  swiftest  pace  of  wrath  and 
|er,  and  at  last,  I  must  needs  say,  scourged  him  with  rods  of  ven- 
iDCe  indeed ;  for  he  presently  lost  his  son,  and  his  friend  and  coad- 
tor  lost  himself.    What  afterwards  chanced  unto  me,  as  my  strange 
liverance,  my  bringing  up  in  Toumay,  under  certain  supposed  parents 
lioiiest  reputation,  my  travels  into  tbreign  countries,  my  adventures 
9omdf  my  endurances  at  home,  with  suchlike:  it  would  be  too 
dious  to  relate,  and  therefore  I  desist  to  put  you  now  to  further 
oiider  and  amazement  at  the  same,  because  I  have  them  as  it  were 
festered  in  a  schedule,  which  at  your  princely  pleasure  you  may  over- 
nk,  with  the  Duchess  and  council's  of  Burgundy *s  hands,  to  confirm 
lie  same.  So  that  I  confess,  when  the  King  of  France  sent  for  me  out 
i  beland,  I  was  in  a  manner  secure  of  my  e^ftate,  and  thought  upon  no 
hither  assurance,  than  his  gracious  apprehension  of  my  undoubted 
riwa*   But  it  should  seem,  most  gracious  King,  that  you  are  reserved 
brtbe  g|ory  of  this  business,  and  everlasting  memory  of  so  remarkable 
Miction,  wherein  I  submit  myself,  ships,  and  people  to  your  guidance 
Md  direction:  Ob  do  not  then  annihilate  my  confidence,  nor  reject  my 
dOMods.    For,  next  to  the  high  controuler  of  men's  actions,  I  have 
pit  myself  under  the  shadow  of  your  supportation,  and  altogether  rely 
lithe  unity  of  your  willingness  and  power,  to  bear  me  through  the 
diicnlbes  of  this  passage. 

When  he  had  made  an  end  und  given  them  cause  of  some  amazement, 
it  kis  yean  and  tenderness  of  expc  ricnce,  to  deliver  yet  his  mind  so 
fcifly,  and  with  ^meilltistraiion  ot  words  and  readiness  of  gesture,  the 
Kiig,  without  any  further  scruple  or  diffidence,  cheared  him,  telling  him 

Cialy  he  would  as!»ist  him,  and  whatcrvrr  he  was,  or  intended  to  be, 
should  not  rep(*nt  him  of  his  coming  thither,  and  so  concluding  with 
iipccch  of  Medea  to  Jason: 

Ilijic  amor^  hinc  timor  €$ty  ipsum  timor  angct  amorm* 

He  g^ve  order  for  his  entertainment  accordinjjiy,  wherc^by  he  had  time 
.*itk  bis  wearied  people  tu  n'posc  himself,  and  the  King  occa-sion  to 
ibik  of  many  mattere:  yet,  rather  lor  custom  than  to  be  diverted  from 
Uiitsolutions,  he  called  his  council,  and  disputed  the  ntaitcr  with 
ikoi.  They  again,  (as  it  happened  to  Hehuboiim,  and  ^hall  be  ^ith  all 
princes  in  the  world)  grew  to  contradiction,  und  divided  theiiiM*lves; 
Meitanding  for  their  country,  some  for  their  private  affection,  some  to 
ftfiM  the  prince,  and  some  to  enjoy  a  good  opinion  of  policy  and 
viidom.  The  giaver  sort  and  of-greuU  st  experienct  oisannull«d  all  the 
fcfBer  intimation  of  the  prince,  with  the  impossibility  of  the  busiueaa, 
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as  if  he  were  but  a  bare  assuroer  of  titles  indeed.    The  quiet  sort,  asd 
such  as  had  smarted  with  the  dissensions  bi'tween  England  and  Sci'tland, 
disclaimed  any  further  war,  and  wore  weary  with  that  which  bad  passed. 
The  younger  sort  apprehended  it,  us  a  worthy  enterprise,  and,  tbougli 
it  had  but  colour  of  commiseration,  yet,  considering  he  was  befnended 
from  the  Emperor,  King  of  the  Romans,  and  the  whole  state  of  the  Low 
Countries,  it  could  not  choose  but  help  them  with  many  friends.  There 
was  another  sort,  who,  confessing  the  poverty  of  their  country,  cob- 
eluded  that  by  this  means,  by  foraging,  spoiling  and  getting  good  booties 
in  England,  much  wealth  might  inrich  them  without  loss  or  hindrance 
of  their  own,  and  so  cared  not  how  the  war  began,  nor  how  long  it  con- 
tinued.   The  last  sort  consisted  of  such,  who,  because  they  would  baie 
their  credit  enlarged  from  an  opinion  of  statesmen,  and  high  reaching 
capacities,  argued,  as  we  say,  on  both  sides,  pro  ct  contra^  and  from  s 
kind  of  enthymtma  raised  pn>fit  and  emolument  to  the  kingdom  cot  of 
their  sophistry:  that,  if  the  duke  were  assisted  and  prevailed,  Scotluid 
was  sure  to  confirm  their  own  conditions:  if  he  were  coontenanced, 
though  not  prevailing,  the  King  of  England  would  accord  to  any  ofns 
or  demands,  rather  than  King  James  should  take  part  with  his  adfer- 
sary  and  so  strange  a  competitor. 

Whereupon  it  was  resolved,  that,  without  further  diffidence,  of 
drawing  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy's  business  in  question,  the  Kiog 
should  entertain  the  prince,  who  presently  honoured  him  accordingly, 
and  caused  him  to  be  proclaimed  the  Duke  of  York,  shewing  him  ill 
the  favours  the  country  could  afford ;  and  affording  him  such  entertain- 
ment, as,  they  imagined,  was  both  b^fittmg  his  person  and  condition: 
he  again,  as  if  that  spet  bona  dat  vires,  chearcd  himself*  and  assumed  t 
new  kind  of  behaviour,  both  tempered  with  gravity,  and  yet  commended 
for  chearful  and  well  becoming:  so  that,  by  the  way  of  solace  and  in- 
vitation to  pleasure  and  delight,  he  hawked  and  hunted  ;  yea,  the  ladies 
of  the  country  graced  the  court,  and  came  with  all  conveniency,  and 
befitting  their  estates,  to  the  city.  Ff)r  understanding  so  great  a  prince, 
in  possibility  to  be  one  of  the  mightiest  Kings  of  Europe,  not  full 
eighteen  years  of  age,  young,  wise,  and  in  the  complete  strength  of 
beauty,  was  resident  amongst  them ;  they  conceived  matters  beyond  the 
moon,  and  thought  themselves  happy,  if  he  would  fancy  or  fasten  upon 
any  of  them.    What  should  I  say,  although  with  the  poet: 

Tarda  solet  magnu  rebus  inesse fidtt. 

Ovid.  Epist.  Helena  Paridi. 

Yet  here  was  no  mistrust,  nor  any  way  given  to  fear  and  displeasoit, 
but,  as  the  time,  busine^s,  and  place  afforded,  shows,  masks,  and  sund^ 
devices  invited  him  to  his  contentment,  and  the  present  overcoming  all 
pensiveness :  so,  he  courted  with  some,  danced  with  others,  jested  with 
the  rest,  and  was  acceptable  to  all,  till,  at  last,  the  King  giving  way  to 
the  motion,  he  fancied  the  Lady  Catharine  Gordon,  daughter  to  Alex- 
ander, lilarl  of  Huntley,  nigh  kinswoman  to  the  crown ;  and,  because 
she  should  not  think  him  barren  of  education,  nor  heait^bound  tohii 
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ambitious  designs,  he  took  an  opportunity ,  thus  to  discover  his  lova 
unto  her,  and  good  opinion  of  her  : 

Lady,  said  he,  and  the  first  of  ladies,  that  ever  usurped  my  liberty, 
or  taught  my  tongue  to  pronounce  the  accent  of  affectation  or  liking; 
if  I  proceed  not  so  passionate,  as  your  sex  expects,  or  you  may  imagine, 
b  the  custom  of  courtiers,  I  pray  you  impute  it  to  the  multiplicity  of 
oiy  business,  and  greatness  of  my  affairs;  besides,  it  is  not  seemly  with 
pnnces  to  betray  their  high  spirits,  into  the  hands  of  deceit  and  over* 
working  fancy;  yea,  foppishnessu  either  of  words,  or  gesture:  yet,  con- 
cemingyour  person,  1  can  say  with  Paris  to  Helena: 

Si  tu  vefiisses  panUr  ccrtamen  in  illudy 
In  dubium  V tneris  palma  futura  fuit. 

And  touching  my  good  will,  if  I  live,  I  will  make  you  as  great  in  the 
world,  as  myself,  and  desire  no  more,  but  that  you  keep  you  within  the 
limits  of  love  and  obedience,  that  our  children  may  be  our  own,  and 
the  commonwealth  rejoice,  they  be  not  mocked  or  deceived  with  ex- 
traneal  inheritors.  What  I  am,  you  now  see,  and  there  is  no  boasting 
in  distress;  what  I  may  be,  1  must  put  it  to  the  trial,  and  submit  to 
the  divine  providence.  If  you  dare  now  adventure  on  the  adversity,  I 
twear  to  make  you  partaker  of  the  prosperity ;  yea,  lay  my  crown  at 
your  feet,  that  you  shall  play  with  me,  as  Apamc  did  with  Darius,  to 
command,  and  I  obey.  Take  me  now  then  into  your  embraces,  and  I 
will  adore  and  reverence  your  virtues,  as  you  commiserate  my  misfor- 
tunes: O!  give  me  leave  to  say  no  more,  lest  I  be  transported  to  inde- 
cencies; be  now  conformable,  and  lot  me  be  the  servant  of  your  desires, 
and  you  »hall  be  hereafter  the  mistn  ss  of  my  performances.  If  I  prevail, 
Ift  this  kiss  seal  up  the  contract,  and  this  kiss  be  a  witness  to  the  inden- 
tures, and  this  ki!>s,  because  one  \vitn(*ss  is  not  sufficient,  consummate 
the  assurance;  and  so  with  a  kind  of  reverence,  and  fashionable  gesture, 
after  he  had  kissod  her  tliricr,  he  took  licr  in  both  his  hands  cross-wise, 
and  gazfd  upon  her,  with  a  kind  of  putting  her  from  him  and  pulling 
her  to  him,  and  so  again  and  again  rekissed  her,  and  set  her  in  her  place 
with  a  pretty  manner  of  inforcement. 

The  young  lady  pleased,  as  well  with  the  compliment  of  his  behaviour, 
as  the  matter  in  hand,  which  was  the  hope  of  one  of  the  greatest  dia- 
dems in  the  world,  whether  as  lovers,  who,  in  a  sympathy  of  liking, 
applauding  any  thing  fn>m  their  amoroso's,  seemed  pleaded  with  the 
fcry  accent  of  his  voice,  and  variety  of  the  courtship;  or,  unaccustomed 
to  such  wooers,  she  remain(*d  glad  of  the  opportunity;  or,  taught 
before-hand  what  to  do,  she  resolved  to  cast  away  all  peevishness  and 
nicety;  or,  indeed,  ravished  with  the  thing  proposed,  she  was  loth  to 
be  silent,  considering  she  was  pleased,  and  could  not  be  displeased, 
considering  ho  had  b<*gun  so  kindly  with  her;  and  therefore  answered 
him  with  a  pretty  blushing  modesty,  to  this  effect: 

My  Lord,  if  I  should  act  a  true  woroao  s  part,  I  might  play  tha 
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hypocrite,  in  standini;  a-loof  off  from  what  I  must  drsirey  and  cry  out 
with  Ariadne  against  Theseus : 

Non  ego  sum  tUulis  surripUtida  tuis. 

Whereupon  some  resemble  us  to  lapwings,  that  make  a  ^reat  ejolatioh 
^rthest  from  their  nests;  but  I  mean  not  to  deal  so  with  yuu,  but  come 
as  near  as  T  can,  in  my  answer  to  that  which  comforteth  with  retson 
and  probability.  If  I  wen;  then  absolutely  at  my  own  disposing,  I  would 
thank  you  more  than  I  do,  and  thank  you,  for  your  gentleness  and  fiiir 
demeanour,  worthy  of  any  creature,  or  thing  you  could  desire.  Ai 
for  your  disclaiming  deceitful  words  and  flattering  oratory  concerning 
our  beauty,  comeliness,  virtues,  and  such  like  baits,  to  draw  us  into 
the  net  of  self-love  and  amazement:  I  like  it  the  better,  and  wish,  tiuit 
all  women  were  of  my  mind,  to  marry  upon  fair  and  reasonable  con- 
ditions, and  not  be  hurried  away  sometimes  to  their  overthrows,  with 
the  violence  of  passion  and  affection,  which  is  the  best  excuse,  theyctn 
make,  for  their  folly,  yea,  many  times  simplicity.  But  you  see  I  am 
th(!  father^s  daughter,  and  the  King's  cousin,  so  that  I  will,  in  no  sort, 
prefer  my  own  will  before  their  directions,  and  disposing  of  me.  If  then 
it  pleaseth  them  to  hazard  me,  or,  as  you  please,  to  bestow  me  in  this 
sort,  1  shall  be  proud  to  call  you  mine,  and  glad,  if  you  vouchsafe  to 
esteem  me  yours.  I^y  then  your  foundation  on  them,  and  you  shall  see 
the  frame  of  the  building  erected  to  your  own  liking;  for  believe  ir, 
such  wards,  as  myself,  may  well  be  resembled  to  delicate  plants  io 
rich  grounds,  which  either  grow  too  rank,  and  out  of  order,  fur  want 
of  pruning  and  looking  to,  or  thrive  not  in  their  situation,  for  lack  of 
refreshing  and  manuring;  all  which  is  reformed  by  the  discretion  of  a 
skilful  gardener,  and  advised  overseer:  therefore,  noble  sir,  repair,  I 
say,  to  the  master  of  the  family,  leave  is  light,  and  know  then*  plea- 
sures, for  your  admission  into  this  nursery  ;  and  then  shall  I  be  glad  to 
be  a  flower  of  your  own  choice,  whether  it  be  for  profit,  pleasure,  or 
exomation. 

What  needs  more  words?  The  marriage  was  consummated,  and  poor 
Perkin  transported  in  his  own  contemplation  for  joy,  that,  if  he  prtr- 
ceeded  no  further,  his  fortune  had  conducted  him  to  such  a  harbour, 
kissing  the  ground,  which  he  trod  upon,  and  swearing  the  very  place 
was  the  seat  of  his  genius: 

Ipse  locus  misero  ftrrt  volebat  opcm. 

But,  when  he  more  and  more  perceived  that  the  Scots,  like  a  piece  of 
wax,  were  rylled  together  by  his  warming  hand,  and  fashioned  to  what 
form  he  pleased;  he  then  made  no  question  to  hammer  out  his  drsigni, 
on  the  anvil  of  prevailing,  to  their  everlasting  glory,  and  his  establish- 
ment. Yet  herein  he  went  beyond  himself,  and  deceived  both  them,  and 
himself,  by  warranting  powerful  aids  in  his  assistance,  from  all  the  parti 
of  the  realm,  as  soon  as  he  should  set  footing  in  England.  Notwidi- 
standing,  they  prepared  all  things  for  an  invasion,  aud  every  man  was 
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rmdy  to  please  the  King,  and  pleasure  the  prince;  yea  they  were  so 
brwarti,  that,  in  hope  ot'  gam,  spoil,  victory,  renown,  and  revenge, 
liey  cart'd  not  whetiier  the  Duke's  title  were  good  or  no;  and  no,  with 
I  well  Hppoint<  d  army,  and  sufficient  forct^,  they  marched  towards  the 
tNifincs  and  bordi  rs  the  north.  But  the  King,  out  of  discretion,  loth 
o  make  more  haste,  than  good  speed,  and  understanding  policy,  coO" 
rctoring  that  the  English,  by  reason  of  Pi-rkin's  being  in  Scotland| 
(U|Cht  always  have  an  army  in  readiness,  or  raise  sudden  troops,  to  lie 
a  ambuscade,  in  the  borders,  by  way  of  prevention,  sent  forth  divers 
tndiots  and  scout-roasters,  to  discover  the  country,  and  the  behaviour 
f  the  Knglish ;  who  returned  with  full  assurance  of  the  coast's  clearness^ 
nd,  for  any  thing  they  saw,  they  might  make  both  incursions  and  ex- 
orsit  ns,  at  their  pleasure;  which,  although  it,  in  some  cases,  made 
be  King  the  rather  to  wonder,  as  if  England  was  secure  from  any  idle 
ffoject,  or  ind(^d  scorned  Perkin  s  title  and  claim ;  yet,  because  it  was 
enenlly  accepted  for  good  news,  he  would  not  be  a  contrary  amongst 

>  many;  but  made  the  more  haste,  and  so,  with  fire  and  sword,  as  if 
e  did  arma  vinmque  cantrc^  enteri'd  Northumberland,  proclaiming  the 
fie  of  the  Duke  of  York,  by  the  name  of  Richard  the  Fourth,  and 
RNnising  both  purdon  and  preferment  to  all  such,  as  would  submit 
bcDiselves  to  the  yoke  of  his  obedience;  the  denial  whereof  was  accom« 
«med  with  such  spoil,  cruelty,  and  insulting,  that  never,  before  or 
ioce,  did  they  ever  triumph  over  us,  or  proved  so  tyrannous;  so  that 

>  may  well  cry  out,  as  the  poet  doth  against  Scylla: 

Itttrrpidus  tanti  scdit  Sfcurvs  ab  alto 
Spectator  seeleris :  miscri  tot  milUa  vulgi 
Non  piguit  jvssust  tnori^  congesta  rfccpit 
Omnia  Tyrrhcnus  Scyllam  cadavera  gurgei. 

Lucan.  Lib.  ii. 

fhwin,  doubtless,  they  had  gone  forward,  but  that  they  perceived  no 
id  or  succour  to  come  from  any  parts  of  England  to  n'Store  this  titular 
^k^,  Besidt^,  the  soldiers,  full  of  spoil  and  blood,  would  go  no  fur- 
till  they  had  st  nt  their  pre*ients  to  their  wives  and  children,  or 
^rned  themselves  to  gratify  one  another,  after  such  a  victory;  but, 
truth,  the  King,  fori*sc*eing  it  would  be  revenged,  determined  rather 
*  »t*tire  with  this  assured  victory,  than  to  tarry  the  nuncupative  duke's 
*»ure  and  uncertam  proceedings,  and  su  retreated  into  Scotland 
ll»in. 

Some  remember,  that,  at  this  time,  though  it  was  but  a  very  simple 
P^icy,  Perkin  used  a  certain  Kind  ot  ridiculous  mercy  and  foolish  com* 
piiih'n  towards  the  English  people,  a^  though  that  rather  moved  the 
Scots  to  the  rc»treat,  than  any  thing  else:  whereupon,  lest  ♦lis  cozening 
iod  illusion  shdU Id  bt»  d.scovered,  by  reason  so  few  resorted  unlo  him, 
ke  thu<i  complained  to  the  Scottish  King,  and,  as  it  wen*,  exclaimed  of 
kiiBieif:  O!  wretch  and  hard-hearted  man  that  1  am,  thus  remoiseless, 
k>  forage  my  native  country,  and  purcha^:  my  inheritance  with  such 
Aision  of  blood,  cruelty,  and  slaughter.  For  now  I  see,  before  this 
ittiiiets  can  be  brought  to  any  good  pass,  houses  must  be  fired,  couo- 
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tries  depopulated,  women  ravished,  virgins  defloured,  infants  slain,  the 
aged  murtbered,  the  goods  rifled,  and  the  whole  kingdom  subject  to- 
devastation  which,  to  my  grief  of  soul,  1  must  needs  deplore.  There- 
fore, great  King,  I  request  you  from  henceforth,  do  not  afflict  my^ 
people,  nor  deform  my  country,  in  such  a  lamentable  and  remorseless 
manner:  for,  doubtless,  1  shaU  never  endure  it  uith  a  peaceable  sou^ 
and  conscience,  and  had,  in  a  manner,  rather  lose  my  part  and  interes.^ 
therein,  than  purchase  it  with  such  loss  and  excruciation  of  miocft^ 
especially  effusion  of  blood  and  barbarous  inforcement. 

Surely,  replied  the  King  of  Scots  half  angry,  and  more  than  haf/ 
mistrusting  his  dissembling,  yea,  fully  resolved  on  his  weakness  acW 
pusillanimity : 

— —  Fletus  quid  fmdis.inanesf 

Nec  te  sponte  tua  sceUri  parare  faterisf 

Usque  adeo  ne  times,  quern  tu  facis  ipse  timendumf 

Lucan,  Lib.  iii. 

Methinks  your  care  is  rather  ridiculous  than  superfluous,  to  be  thus 
dolent  for  another  man's  posst-ssions :  yea,  I  si-c  not,  but  your  claim  is 
so  remote  and  disannulled,  that  it  must  bean  Herculean  labour  to  settle 
you  in  any  of  their  cities  and  petty  provinces.  But,  for  calling  Eng- 
land your  land  and  realm,  and  the  inhabitants  your  people  and  subjectSi 
it  jsas  wonderful  me,  as  displeasing  to  yourself,  that,  in  all  this  time, 
neither  gentleman,  nor  man  of  worth,  hath  extended  a  daring  hand,  or, 
if  you  will,  commiserable  arm  of  assistance  towards  you  ;  nay,  though 
the  war  was  begun  in  your  irame,  for  your  sake,  and  within  your  realm, 
of  which,  you  say,  you  are  the  undoubted  heir,  and  invited  to  the  same 
by  your  own  people  and  faction. 

Alas!  replied  the  prince,  I  confess  as  much  as  you  say  ;  but,  if  it 
will  please  you  to  acknowledge  the  truth,  the  falling  back  of  the  King 
of  France,  yea,  when  I  was  in  speed  of  my  journey,  the  failing  of 
many  promises  to  my  aunt  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  the  defect 
and  protraction  of  my  business,  by  the  loss  of  an  hundred  lords  and 
knights,  some  in  their  liberties,  some  in  iheir  lives,  some  fn»m  theirown 
good  motives  and  intents,  and  all,  from  their  true  hearts  and  endeavours, 
by  the  King's  forces,  and  vigilant  eye  over  them,  hath  not  only  deceived 
my  expectation,  but,  in  a  manner,  perverted  my  fortune.  Besides, 
you  know  with  what  difliculty  the  nature  of  adversity,  and  men  in 
distress,  attain  unto  any  credit  and  estimation;  so  that  we  and  you 
both  have  had  woeful  experience  of  many  great  princes  deposed  fro» 
their  thrones,  and  left  friendless,  succourltss,  and  quite  destitute  of 
R'lief  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies;  and  therefore,  as  mischief  and 
misery  are  of  my  old  acquaintance,  so  am  I  not  now  unprepared  to 
entertain  the  same,  but  must  submit  to  the  calamity,  aud  attend  the 
appointment  of  the  highest  God,  concerning  my  lowest  dejection,  and 
80  1  conclude  with  an  ancient  saying  of  Euripides; 
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■        Turbam  cnim  redpere  me  puduii, 

Ut  octtlis  vidercnt  hunc  meum  turpem  hahitum^ 

Occidtans  prce  pudore  meum  infortunium  ;  quando  enim  rir 
Hubucrit  male  magnus^  in  ineptias 

Cadit  deteriorcSy  eo  quifoit  dudum  infotlix, 

Eurip.  Helena. 

hough  this  came  roundly  off,  and  savoured  somewhat  better  than 
rmer ;  yet  the  King  replied  not  at  all,  but  was  content  with  his 
rproof,  biding  more  fearful  every  day  than  other,  that  this  intricate 
ss  would  be  a  work  of  wonder,  and  to  fashion  the  lump  of  such 
lity,  to  any  handsome  or  substantial  proportion,  must  be  danger- 
id  prejudicial  for  ever  to  the  Scottish  crown, 
er  the  nobles  had  been  thus  startled  in  Northumberland  with  the 
urs  of  the  people,  and  saw  the  inhabitants  fly  every  way  frpm  the 
>f  the  Scots,  they  fortified  their  holds,  mustered  their  forces, 
ed  the  enemies,  and  certified  the  King  of  all  this  enterprise  and 
>n,  who,  not  a  little  abashed  at  the  same,  ns  more  fearing  the 
i  subject  s  startling  out  of  the  sphere  of  his  allegiance,  than  any 
I  comet  in  the  greatest  radiance  and  presages,  presently  took  order 
!  repressing  of  each  tumult  and  insurrection;  but,  assured  of  the 
retreat,  and  that  tliey  were  returned  loaden  with  spoils  and  great 
,  be  resolved  upon  another  course,  having,  in  the  mean  while,  so 
Kcasions  of  displeasure  against  Scotland,  that  all  men,  either  to 
themselves,  or  animate  the  King  in  his  willing  revenges,  cried  out, 
OS,  to  arms!  And  this  was  the  eleventh  year's  work. 
;  twelfth  year  began  with  a  parliament,  both  for  the  settling  the 
lain  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  obtaining  a  subsidy,  or  other 
lements  of  money,  ft»r  the  furnishing  an  army  into  Scotland;  to 
all  the  nobility  and  gentry  opened  willingly  their  coffers,  and 
ully  their  hearts,  exclaimini;  against  their  immanity,  and  pro- 
ng their  loyalty  and  endeavours,  to  prosecute  them  with  all  revenge, 
urst  so  affright  the  kini;d(>ni,  and  affront  the  pc  ace  and  tranquillity 
commonweal  ill.  Of  this  army  was  Giles,  I^rd  Dawbney,  the 
chamberlain,  made  lieutenant-general,  u  man  of  no  less  wit  than 
cnce,  of  no  less  evperieiict-  than  hardiness,  of  no  less  hardiness 
Kxierationand  government.  Hut  see  fhe  changes  of  human  life,  and 
iicbiefs  to  which  the  best  of  men  and  greatest  princes  are  sub- 
is  if  the  poet  were  again  to  cry  oul  : 

Heu  nun  at  quicquam  Jiduw^  neque  ctrta  falkitas. 

was  marching  f(»rward  with  his  forces,  a  strange  innovation  called 
ick  again.  Tor  (as  if  fortune  only  meant  to  play  the  wanton  with 
I  on  the  one  side,  and  bring  him,  as  we  say,  into  a  fool's  paradise, 
isfortune  on  the  other  side)  to  try  the  King's  patience,  a  new  rc- 
I  in  the  west  had  like  to  have  been  as  a  heavy  burden  on  his 
len,  and  set  in  combustion  the  whole  commonwealth.  For,  when 
irlianient  was  dissolved,  and  commissioners  were  speedily  sent  to 
ID  the  money,  this  cxcandc»ccru  populus,  to  whom  such  taxes  and 
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impositions  were  a  kind  of  drawing  blood  from  their  rery  life  Tcins, 
began  to  rebel,  especially  the  Cornishmen,  inhabiting  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  kingdom  wc*btward,  who  not  only  complained  of  their  own  penury 
and  wants,  as  living  in  a  barren  and  sterile  soil,  overcome  with  labour, 
watches,  and  toils  in  the  mineraU,  and  getting  a  poor  maintenance  out 
of  the  caverns  of  the  t  arth,  with  fearful  endurances ;  but  threateoed 
the  officers,  denying  the  taxes,  and  began  temerariously  to  speak  of  the 
King  himself;  yea,  when  there  seemed  by  the  justices,  and  others  in 
authority,  a  dam  to  be  cast  up  against  this  fearful  inundation^  they 
desisted  from  womanish  exclamations,  lamenting^,  and  ejulations,  and 
fell,  inconsiderately,  to  malicious  calumniation,  threatening  the  coon- 
cil,  and  naming  Thomas  Moreton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury*  and  Sir 
Reinold  Brey,  as  principal  din>ctors  and  setters  forward  of  these  imposi- 
tions against  them ;  saying  plainly,  It  was  a  shame,  that  a  small  idciu^ 
sion  of  the  Scots,  which  was  not  only  customary,  but  as  soon  exdD- 
guished  as  kindled,  should  raise  such  exactions,  and  excite  the  kingdom 
to  unsufierable  turmoils,  with  a  general  war,  and  tumultuous  burly- 
burly  ;  to  which  things,  when  the  commissioners  would  have  gently 
answered,  and  honestly  maintained  the  King's  purposes  and  prerogatives, 
Thomas  Flamock,  a  gentleman  learned  in  the  laws,  and  Michael  Joseph, 
a  blacksmith,  took  upon  them  the  defence  of  the  commons,  threatening, 
without  further  reasoning  the  matter,  both  the  receivers,  and  all  socb, 
whom  thry  employed  as  inferior  officers  under  them. 

By  which  occasion,  according  to  that  saying,  Rts  vekemais  muUiiMdOf 
wtprobos  cum  habuerit  prctfecton :  The>  became  a  monstrous  head  to 
these  unruly  bodies,  exhorting  the  people  to  arm  themselves,  and  not  be 
afraid  to  follow  them  in  this  quarrel ;  for  they  intended  neither  hurt  to 
any  creature,  nor  spoil  to  any  place,  but  merely  a  reformation  of  the 
disorder,  and  correction  of  such  persons,  as  were  the  authors  of  their 
grief  and  vexation  ;  and,  when  any  seemed  to  impugn  and  reprove  ibeie 
seditious  and  unreasonable  courses,  affirming  plainly,  that,  from  sH 
examples  and  times,  treasons  and  commotions  have  ended  with  lament- 
able effusion  of  blood,  both  of  the  authors  themselves,  and  many  inno- 
cents made  accessaries,  through  crmstraint  and  wicki^d  instigation,  they 
were  called  base  dastards,  cowa'-ds,  fools,  and  lovers  of  ease  and  arro- 
gance, more  than  renown n,  and  their  country's  honour  and  liberty;  lo 
that,  what  with  shame  of  taunts  and  rebukes,  and  what  with  f<tr 
of  the  loss  of  their  lives  and  goods,  they  united  themselves  to  this 
outrageous  company,  and  made  up  a  strong  party  well-armed,  lad 
too  well  instructed;  for  the  captains  not  only  praised  and  extolled 
the  bardini^  of  the  people,  but  n  warded  such  as  assisted  and  rcliefed 
the  soldiers,  where  by,  after  a  general  muster  of  forty-thousand  men, 
they  came  to  Taunton,  where  they  sKw  the  pnjvostof  Perin,  principil 
commissioner  for  the  subsidy  in  those  parts,  and  from  thence  to  Wells, 
intending  to  go  forward  to  London,  where  the  King  was  resident,  and 
such  Counsellors  as  they  maligned. 

O  rabies  inaudita  !  O  wretched  and  abused  people !  that  think  of 
nothing  but  pn*sent  rages,  nor  once  admit  of  any  providence,  to  consider 
of  tolliiwmg  punibbments,  whatever  suilden  events  contrive,  but,  in 
their  disobedience  against  God,  their  prince  and  country,  resemble  a 
vioicni  sea,  a  burning  torrent,  a  teinpcbluous  wind^  all  which  (with 
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xlmnity  and  impetuous  force)  spoil  the  trees,  over-run  and  swallow  up 
be  lower  ground,  consume  all  things,  and,  in  the  end,  leave  the  niis- 
liief  to  the  wringirig  of  hands,  crying  of  the  people,  and  deprecations  of 
he  better  sort,  %vho  impute  such  venj^eanceto  the  power  and  justice  of 
»od,  that  puhisheth  sins,  and  will  not  suffer  disobedience  and  horrible 
illainiet  unrewarded :  for  never  rcliellion  prevailed  in  their  greatest 
mrardoess,  nor  ended  without  unsufTerabie  damages  wrought  by  their 
tnruliness  which  rather  tended  to  thefts,  robberies,  spoils,  and  slaugh- 
en,  than  reformation,  or  honest  coercion  of  disorders.  As  for  their 
KKivef  arid  excuses  for  such  facinorous  attempts,  breaking  out  to  find 
lolt  with  men  in  authority,  and  audacious  invections  against  the 
0vernmcnt:  Alas!  neither  can  they  tell  what  to  demand  or  what  to 
edrest,  when  it  shall  come  to  true  deciding  indeed.  For  a  very  con- 
Btton  will  hinder  their  ri^)lutions,  and,  not  knowing  wherein  to  pro« 
eed  directly,  they  ask  indirectly  that  which  may  not  be  granted.  As 
Of  tlicir  governors  themselves,  let  them  be  never  so  good,  they  shall  be 
ate  of  enviers,  and  finders  of  faults;  let  them  be  never  so  bad,  they 
hall  have  flatterers  and  supporters;  let  them  be;  indifien>nt,  and  the 
pod  which  they  do  shall  not  be  so  well  accepted,  as  the  bad  they 
iiocare  maliciously  taken;  yea,  remove  whom  you  will,  the  persons 
say  be  changed,  but  the  faults  will  remain,  and  so  the  prince  be  pleased, 
oA  men's  private  humouTS  satisfied,  who  regarded  the  commonwealth, 
r  helped  a  poor  man  fir  charity's  sake;  yet  I  must  needs  say,  that 
■any  times  honest  governors,  instead  of  obedience,  have  good-will ; 
od  whoKoever  lovelh  his  country,  without  collateral  respects,  may  sit 
lown  wi'.h  a  safe  conscience,  but  not  unscandalised,  or  maligned  of 
one  of  his  own  rank.  Therefore  1  would  have  all  generous  spirits, 
ttber  to  love  virtue  for  virtue's  sake,  once  placed  in  authority,  and,  in 
pigbt  of  the  world,  stick  close  to  the  sides  of  Higionand  equity,  though 
leraecution  and  troubles  do  follow,  ordisclaim  the  affecting  such  trans- 
ndcnt  places,  allaying  the  thirst  of  ambition  with  a  quiet  potion  of 
rpotedness  and  contentment,  and  leaving  the  vanity  of  foppish  obser- 
patioD  to  vain  glorious  fools,  who  are  not  only  called  so  by  God  himself, 
Nit,  poradventure,  nputed  so  tvin  by  such  as  do  them  reverence, 
mi  fatten  thcms(*lves  in  the  well-soiled  pastures  of  their  government. 
But  to  our  story: 

When  the  King  was  advertised  of  these  troubles,  and  exorbitant 
ittempts,  which  gathered  like  a  cloud,  threatening  a  tempest  round 
ibout  him,  and  saw  into  what  perplexity  he  was  now  detruded,  having 
■aroD  every  side,  he  compared  himself  to  a  man  rising  in  a  dark  night, 
lad  going  undre^d  into  a  room,  striking  his  head  against  this  post, 
nioning against  that  table,  meeting  with  his  shins  such  a  stool  or  form, 
lad  staggering  up  and  down  against  one  block  or  another;  and  so  stood, 
Ibr  the  time,  amazed,  not  knowing  what  to  say,  what  to  do,  or  with 
whom  to  find  fault,  till,  with  a  kind  of  sigh,  he  vented  out  this  saying 
of  Euripides: 

Similes  tumts  nautii^  qui 
TempeUatis  ciiff  rfugcrint  scream  Tim, 
Frvpe  terram  appuUrunt^  ddndt  a  terra 
Kamimbui fcUimtur  in  pontum  itcrum.  Earip.  Heraclids. 
Ee4 
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But  to  complain  of  Gocl,  or  men,  would  rather  aggravate  his  grief  than 

procure  his  redress;  therefore,  thuugb  he  well  knew  that  princes  were^ 
the  tennis-balls  of  fortune,  and  subjects  of  mutability  and  alteration^ 
and  that  he  roust  submit  to  the  divine  providence;  yet  he  also  under«i. 
stood  there  was  no  lying  still  in  this  deploration,  without  the  ordinary 
practice  of  such  remedies  as  God  had  appointed  in  their  several  wori^ 
ings,  and  therefore  prepared  his  armies  either  to  bring  this  disturban^ 
to  a  quiet  atonement,  or  whip  the  rebellion  with  the  scourges  of  fLv^ 
and  sword.   But  when  again  he  considered  the  Scots  were  his  eneroie^ 
and  must  be  suppressed  ;  the  western  rebels  were  at  his  doors,  and  miisf 
be  repugned';  France  was  wavering,  and  must  be  looked  unto;  Flanden 
threatening,  and  must  be  appeased;  Pcrkin  Warbeck  lay  at  advanta^ 
and  must  be  watched;  yea,  over-watched,  as  indeed  the  principal  fire> 
brand,  that  set  all  this  on  a  blaze,  and,  in  the  midst  of  these  horly 
burlies,  came  over  ambassadors  from  the  French  King,  who  must  be 
answered;  he  grew  somewhat  perplexed  again,  till,  shaking  off  all  tbe 
hindrances  of  his  amazement,  he  fell  to  practice,  and  orderly  pe^ 
formances. 

Whereupon  he  called  his  council  together,  and  they,  without  any 
great  difficulty,  determined  the  business  in  this  manner.  To  attend  upon 
the  Scots,  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  a  puissant  and  politick 
captain,  prisoner  at  the  overthrow  of  King  Richard  the  Third,  and 
within  two  years  set  at  liberty,  and  after  John  Lord  Dinham  made  high 
treasurer  of  England,  was  appointed  to  muster  the  forces  of  the  county 
palatine  of  Durham,  and  the  borders  round  about,  and  so  attend  that 
service.  To  repress  the  western  rebels,  the  Lord  Dawbney,  wilhhii 
vrhole  power,  prepared  for  Scotland,  was  recalled  to  march  against 
them,  wheresoever  they  incamped.  To  look  unto  France,  Calais  and 
Guisnes,  with  the  garisons,  were  much  augmented,  and  provided fcr. 
To  prevent  Flanders,  the  navy  was  prepared,  and  the  staples  for  the 
merchants  settled.  To  keep  Warbeck  from  coming  into  England,  and 
joining  with  the  rebels,  the  whole  noGility  combined  themselves,  espe- 
cially the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  Lord  Mountjoy,  who  came  on  purpose  to 
London,  to  offer  their  service  to  his  Majesty;  and  so  all  places  were 
looked  unto  with  a  vigilant  eye,  and  manned  with  strength  of  soldieis. 
And,  to  answer  the  ambassadors  of  Charles  the  French  King,  be  sent  * 
honourable  persons  to  receive  them,  and  convey  them  to  Dover,  and 
there  a  while  to  detain  them  till  some  of  these  tumults  and  rebellioiB 
were  extinguished  and  suppressed;  which  indeed  was  so  wisely  and 
politickly  handled,  that  noneof  the  ambassadors  were  troubled  so  mudi 
as  with  the  rumours  of  these  commotions. 

But  see  the  horror  of  spight,  and  with  what  a  contracted  brow  nii^ 
fortune  can  look  upon  Kings  themselves !  So  that  a  man  well  may  say 
to  this  rebellion,  as  Ovid  did  to  Cupido  in  his  first  book  of  elegies: 

Sunt  t  'ibi  magna  puer^  nimiumquc  potentia  regna  : 
Cur  opMS  qffectas  ambitiose  novum  f 

For,  as  these  rebels  and  Cornishmen  departed  from  Wells,  they 
entertained,  for  their  chief  captain,  James  Twichet^  Lord  Audley 
whose  countenance  and  authority  in  the  country  strengthened  them 
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b:  for,  by  tbis  occasion,  they  went,  without  intermission,  to  Sails* 
,  and  so  to  Winchester,  and  from  thence  into  Kent,  hoping  for 
ter  and  further  assistance.  But  they  were  deceived  in  their  expect* 
i:  for  the  Earl  of  Kent,  George  Lord  Abergavenny,  John  Brooke, 
I  Cobham,  Sir  Edward  Poinings,  Sir  Richard  Gaildford,  Sir 
nas  Bourchier,  Sir  John  Pechy,  William  Scot,  and  many  otheriy 

a  well-mustered  army,  wore  not  only  ready  to  defend  their  countrv 
all  mischief  and  destruction,  but  determined  to  offend  them  in  their 
KMOUS  attempts,  and  prejudicial  intrusion;  which  loyalty  somewhat 
ted  the  forwardness  of  the  Comishmen,  and  they  began  to  suspect 
Helves,  being  so  far  from  their  country,  and  remote  from  any 
Ay.  Notwithstanding,  loth  to  dishearten  their  spirits  with  any  de- 
ling humour,  they  cast  away  all  doubts,  and,  presuming  on  their  own 
igtfa  and  forces,  as  also  animated  by  their  leaders  and  conductors, 

were  now  as  much  exasperated  against  the  Kentishmen,  for  refusing 
r  promised  assistance,  as  against  tne  King,  for  usurping  tbeir  liberty, 
tring  revenge  against  both :  in  which  rage  and  heat  of  repining, 
'  came  as  far  as  Blackheath,  within  four  miles  of  London,  and 
:  the  field  in  an  arrogant,  over-daring  manner,  on  the  top  of  an 

supposing  all  things  conformable  to  their  arrogancy,  and  deceivable 
Bi,  because,  as  yet,  they  passed  and  repassed  without  fighting,  or 
Dg  encounters :  but,  alas ! 

BlandituB  comites  tibi  erunt  terror  que  furorque^ 

1  tfaey  were  abused  with  a  veil  of  ignorance,  and  covering  ofobsti- 
f :  for  the  King  disposed  of  his  affairs  with  great  policy  and  cir- 
itpcction,  not  determining  to  give  them  battle,  or  exagitate  them  at 
till  he  had  them  far  from  their  proper  dwellings  and  flattering 
ids;  till  they  were  in  despair  of  relief,  and  wearied  with  long  and 
ous  joumies;  till  their  treasure  was  spent,  their  vitals  consumed, 
provision  failing;  till  their  company  dropped  from  them  like  rotten 
gings  on  a  moistened  wall,  and  their  whose  designs  and  expectation 
$  quite  disannulled;  and  then,  when  he  imagined  their  souls  vexed 
I  the  terror  of  a  guilty  conscience,  their  fury  asswaged  with  com* 
clion  and  penilency,  their  spirits  daunted  with  repentance  and 
orse,  and  all  their  army  affrighted  with  madness  and  doubtful 
ities,  would  he  set  upon  them,  and,  in  some  convenient  place,  cir- 
ivcnt  and  inviron  them  to  his  jwn  best  advantage,  and  their  irre- 
arable  damage  and  destruction. 

J  for  the  city  of  London,  1  cannot  but  remember  and  compare  it 
>  Rome,  both  when  Hannibal  passed  the  Alps,  to  threaten  the 
larchy,  being  yet  far  off  himself,  and  also  Marius  and  Sylla  covered 
fields  with  armed  men,  and  trampled  on  the  bosom  of  their  country 
I  ambitious  step,  and  cruel  feet  of  usurpation:  then  spoke  the  poet 
Dis  manner: 

 Quoties  Romam  fortuna  lacessit^ 

Ilac  Utr  est  bellis,  gemitu  sic  quisqut  latently 
Non  ausis  t  muisse  palam  :  Vojc  nulla  dolori 
Crcdita:  Lucan.  Lib.  i. 
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There  was  chaining  the  streets,  shutting  up  the  shops,  making  strong 
the  gates,  doubling  the  watches,  hiding  their  treasure,  cries,  fears» 
terrors,  and  every  one  more  disturbed  for  the  loss  of  his  private  goods^ 
than  the  encumberana's  of  the  commonwealth.  Here  was  mustering  oC 
soldiers,  watching  all  day  in  armour,  guarding  the  river,  filling  the 
streets  with  companies  of  horse  and  foot,  cutting  down  the  bridge,  lock- 
ing up  their  doors,  shutting  the  gates,  and  what  else  named  before,  to 
be  put  in  practice,  with  advantage  of  many  pieces  of  ordnance,  both  ioi 
Southward  and  the  suburbs,  and  the  strength  of  the  Tower,  which  the^ 
knew  was  reserved  for  the  King  himself.    Notwithstanding,  such  waa 
the  instability  of  the  citizens,  being  a  little  disturbed  from  their  quiet* 
ness  and  rest,  their  dainties  and  ease,  their  banqueting  and  meeting^ 
their  feasts  and  sumptousness,  then-  pastimes  and  pleasures,  that  th^ 
rather  complained  of  the  King  and  his  council  for  the  first  occasion  of 
these  tumults,  than  exprobrated  the  rebels  for  ingratitude  and  dis- 
obedience. But  the  King,  without  further  disputing  against  their  peevisb* 
ness,  or  laying  open  the  abuses  of  such  refractory  people,  delivered 
them  of  this  fear:  for  he  presently  sent  John  Karl  of  Oxford,  Hemy 
Bourchier  Earl  of  Fssex,  Edmond  de  la  Poole  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Sir  Rice 
ap  Thomas,  Humphrey  Stanley,  and  other  worthy  martial  men,  witii 
a  company  of  archers  and  horsemen,  to  environ  the  hill  where  the  rebels 
were  incamped  round  about :  himself,  with  the  main  army  and  forces  of 
the  city,  much  ordnance  and  great  provision,  toi>k  St.  GeorgeVfields; 
where,  on  a  Friday,  at  night,  be  quartered  himself,  and  on  the  Satur- 
day, very  early  in  the  morning,  he  posted  Lord  Dawbney  at  Dertforti, 
who,  by  break  of  day,  got  the  bridge  of  the  Strand,  in  spight  of  rpsisters, 
which  manfully  defended  it  a  while,  shooting  arrows  a  full  yard  long; 
and  demeaning  themselves  like  scholarly  and  eloquent  orators,  pleading 
for  the  time  in  a  bad  cause  with  good  words,  and  handling  an  ill  matter 
too  well.    From  thence  he  went  courageously  against  the  whole  com- 
pany; and,  what  with  the  former  earl's  assaulting  them  on  the  one  side, 
and  his  own  charges  on  the  other  side,  as  knowing  how  the  King's  busi- 
ness stood  to  make  an  end  of  the  war,  the  battle  began  a-pace,  and  not 
a  man  but  prepan'd  himself  to  fight  it  out,  till  at  last  the  Lord  Dawbnejr 
engaged  himself  so  far,  that  he  was  taken  prisoner;  but  whether  for  fesff 
or  through  his  own  wit  and  policy,  they  quickly  released  him,  and  be 
as  quickly  dispatched  the  matter,  and  made  an  end  of  the  war;  for  he 
put  them  all  to  flight,  so  that  a  man  may  well  say  unto  them: 

 Fia  nulla  saluiis, 

Non  fvgOy  nan  virtus^  vix  spes  quoque  mortis  konestct  : 

And  I  may  truly  report  of  the  contrary:  never  was  a  battle  so  well 
fought,  and  so  quickly  determined :  for,  before  the  King  was  ready  to 
go  to  dinner,  there  were  slain  two-thousand  rebels,  and  many  more 
taken  prisoners;  the  rest  hardly  escaped  home,  who,  for  all  their  defeat, 
and  uncomfortable  news  to  the  people,  were  nither  accelerated  to 
revenge  their  companions  wrongs,  than  exanimated  fn>m  further attemptii 
or  seemed  grieved  at  the  King  and  country's  molestation ;  dewing  sad 
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ookt,  but  stomachful  hearts,  and  so  remained  intoxicated  in  their 
wmina,  and  ready,  upon  every  occasion,  to  a  new  rebellion,  as  you 
ball  ht«r  hereafter. 

When  this  battle  was  ended,  and  so  delicately  contrived  (for  the  King 
ost  not  above  four  hundred  men)  some  imputed  it  to  the  King's  policy, 
vho  appointing  the  same  on  Monday,  by  way  of  anticipation,  fell  upon 
liem  on  Saturday,  and  so,  taking  thero  somewhat  unprovided,  had  the 
brtune  to  prevail  and  thrive  in  his  advantage.  Such  as  were  taken 
imI  apprehended  had  their  pardon,  except  the  principal  and  firebrands 
if  the  mischief :  for  the  Lord  Audley  was  drawn  from  Newgate  to 
Fower-hill,  in  a  coat  of  his  own  arms  painted  upon  paper  reversed  and 
ill  torn,  and  there  beheaded  the  twenty-eighth  of  June.  l*horoas 
Flmmuck  and  Michael  Joseph  were  executed,  afler  the  order  of  traiton, 
md  thnr  quarters  sent  into  Cornwall,  for  the  terrifying  of  the  people. 
Some  were  dispatched  at  sundry  towns,  as  they  deMTved ;  amongst  whom 
llie  Smith,  and  divers  others  of  his  immodest  friends,  had  no  excuse  to 
make  for  this  rebellion;  but,  whether  they  prevailed  or  no,  they  were 
Hire  to  be  registered  to  eternity,  for  daring  to  do  somewhat  in  behalf  of 
dieir  country's  liberty,  and  bidding  battle  to  Kings  and  princes  at  their 
paiace-gates,  and  before  the  city  walls,  even  London  itself,  that  great 
dty,  the  chamber  for  their  treasury,  and  strength  of  their  royalty; 
which  makes  me  remember  a  saying  of  Lucan,  Lib.  viii, 

Sed  me  vel  sola  tueri 
Fama  potest  rervm,  toto  quas  gemnm  orbe, 
Et  nomen^  quod  mundus  amat 

And  in  another  place,  Lib.  ix, 

 Quid  plura  feram  f  turn  nomina  tanto 

Internes  operiy  vel famam  con%ule  mundi : 

Jind  this  was  the  end  of  the  twelAh  year. 

In  this  time  you  must  know,  that  the  King  of  Scots  lay  not  idle, 
bot^  merely  upon  supposition  of  what  would  follow,  prepan*d  himself, 
nor  was  so  ill  befriended,  but  he  hail  secret  intelligences  of  all  King 
Henry *s  purposes  and  intendments;  whereupon  he  enlarged  tiis  tfrmy, 
barricadoed  his  passages,  intrenched  and  fortified  the  holds,  kept  good 
watch  and  ward,  and  stood  on  the  pinnacles  of  a  high  presumption  to 
encounter  with  the  proudest  forcesof  England ;  yea,  to  gi  vedefiance,  if  need 
were,  to  the  King  himself.  Notwithstanding  he  now  lay  a  while  only  at 
defence,  watching  with  what  ward  the  English  would  break  upon  him, 
and  wondering  at  my  Lord  Dawbney's  retraction,  and  why  he  came 
aot  forward  as  his  spies  had  advertised ;  but,  when  he  understood  of 
tiw  western  rebellion,  he  then  conjectured  the  truth,  and  a  while 
lepoted  himself,  till  a  messenger  of  these  western  men  came  unto  Perkin 
■ImI  prodeied  their  obedience  and  endeavours,  if  he  would  come  and  join 
Us  army  with  theirs,  and  so,  as  their  prince  and  captain,  revenge  their 
wrongs.  This  was  motioned  to  King  James,  who,tho  he  confessed,  that, 
if  they  would  join  with  the  Comishmen,  there  might  be  a  gate  open 
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indeed  to  prevail  and  walk  in  the  fit*ld3  of  victory;  yet  he  would  by 
means  adventure  his  people  so  far,  and  confessed  plainly  he  wanted  shi^ 
for  transporting  so  gn^at  an  army  into  those  parts:  only,  because  ^ 
would  be  doing  to  please  the  supposed  Prince,  he  meant  to  take  t^j 
opportunity  of  the  King  of  Englaud's  disturbance,  and  once  ag^J/| 
adventure  into  his  territories;  and  so  with  a  sufficient  preparation 
attempted  the  Castle  of  Norham,  standing  upon  the  river  of  Tweecj^ 
dividing  Scotland  and  England.    But  Richard  Fox,  Bishop  of  Durban^ 
a  roan  of  great  learning,  courage,  experience,  and  fidelity,  suspecl/ii|f 
as  much^  had  well  stored  and  fortified  the  same,  and  was  in  it  with  such 
power,  ammunition,  and  provision,  as  he  was  able  to  raise,  sending 
the  King  word  of  the  siege,  and  inviting  the  Earl  of  Surrey  to  come  to 
bis  rescue  with  all  expedition.   The  earl  was  mustering  of  men  ij^  York- 
shire when  this  news  extended  itself,  and  like  a  worthy  servant  hastened 
his  journey  the  rather,  and  so  with  twelve  Earls  and  Barons  of  the  north 
country,  one  hundred  knights  and  gentlemen  of  name,  and  twenty 
thousand  soldiers,  well  ordered  and  armed,  he  came  to  raise  the  siege, 
in  which  this  brave  prelate  was  so  engaged:  besides,  he  furnished  a 
handsome  navy  at  sea,  whereof  the  Lord  Brooke  was  admiral,  to  give 
their  attendance  whatsoever  should  chance.  But  when  the  King  of  Scots, 
and  his  counterfeit  Duke  of  York,  had  full  and  certain  notice  of  the 
Earl  of  Surrey's  approaci,  and  that  the  Lord  Dawbney  s  army  was  alw 
intirc  and  unbroken,  yea,  ready  to  march  forward  as  a  second  to  the 
former,  they  thought  it  better  to  retire  with  security,  than  to  tarry  die 
adventure  with  certainty  of  loss,  il  not  hazard  both  of  life  and  honour; 
and  so  by  a  voluntary  consent  they  raised  their  camp  and  returned, 
under  colour  of  commiseration  of  the  people,  whom  they  knew  in  the 
best  war  must  be  subjected  to  slaughter  and  captivity.   And  to  thii 
purpose  they  could  yield  a  reason  out  of  our  poet  to  certain  spirits  that 
wondered  at  their  affrightings  and  drawings-back,  seeing  no  peril  ap- 
parent, nor  hearing  of  any  stedfast  reports  concerning  a  more  forcible 
enemy,  and  so  calling  for  a  book  reading  to  them  this  lesson  of  satis- 
faction : 

 PotuU  tibi  vulnere  nuUo 

Stare  labor  belliy  potuit  sine  cade  subactttm^ 
•  Captivumque  ducetn  violate  tradere  pad  f 

QuisfuroroCaciscclcrunif  Civ  ilia  bella 
Gesturi  rnetuunt,  ne  nun  cittfi  sanguine  xincantf 

Lucan.  Lib.  vii. 

This  answer  of  the  King  did  rather  harm  than  good  to  poor  Perkia. 
For  they  perceived  the  King  was  weary  of  this  war,  and  loth  to  take 
his  part  any  longer,  and  so  they  rested  a  while  displeasingly  pleased. 

But  the  truth  was,  the  Earl  of  Surrey  was  so  inraged  at  the  bragging 
and  over-daring  prince,  that  he  followed  him  at  the  heels,  and  in  revenge 
of  many  mischiefs  perpetrated  by  him  in  such  audacious  manner,  he 
entered  Scotland,  defaced  the  castle  of  Cundrestins,  demolished  the 
tower  of  Ucdonhail,  undermined  the  tower  of  Edington,  overthrew  thi 
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of  FuWen,  and  sent  Norroy  king  of  arms  to  the  captain  of  Haiton 
dr,  the  strongest  fortification  U  tween  Berwick  and  Edinburgh,  to 
¥er  the  same;  which  he  absolutely  denied,  until  the  worthy  general 
himself  down  be  fore  it,  made  bis  approaches,  and  cast  up  a  strong 
ipart,  or  batu-ry,  for  the  expugnation,  prevoilmg  so  far,  that  at  last 
«s  surrendered,  their  lives  only  saved  ;  who  were  no  sooner  departed^ 
ording  to  the  conditions,  but  our  general  quite  overthrew  and  demo^ 
ed  the  same. 

lie  King  of  Scots  was  within  a  mile  of  the  siege,  and  yet  durst  not 
;iie  the  same ;  only,  by  way  of  ostentation,  he  sent  Marchroount 

mnotber  herald  to  the  Elarl  of  Surrey  with  a  kind  of  defiance,  and 
llenge  either  to  encounter  with  him  army  to  army,  or  body  to  body; 
ditionally,  that,  if  the  victory  feH  to  his  Majesty,  the  earl  should 
ver  and  surrender  for  his  random  the  town  of  Berwick  with  the  fish- 
jMof  the  same;  if  the  earl  again  were  victor^  the  King  would  pay 

thousand  pound  sterling  for  his  redemption.  The  noble  general 
Domed  these  heralds,  and,  like  a  courageous,  yet  understanding 
tmin,  quickly  answered  all  the  points  of  their  commission :  first,  h« 

ready  to  abide  the  battle  in  the  plain  field,  and  would,  if  he  pleased, 
the  same  purpose  lay  open  the  trenches,  and  make  the  passages  so 
U  that  victory  should  have  comfort  of  coming  amongst  them, 
oodly,  he  thought  himself  much  honoured,  that  so  noble  a  prince 
i  great  a  King,  would  vouchsafe  to  descend  to  so  low  a  degree  of 
itDtion,  as  a  private  duel  with  biro,  for  which  he  would  not  only 
Qte  him  hcroick  and  magnanimous,  but,  setting  his  loyalty  to  his 
Qce  aside,  perform  all  good  offices,  which  belonged  to  the  sweet 
itract  of  a  perpetual  amity,  if  it  were  possible,  between  them, 
irdly,  for  the  town  of  Berwick,  it  was  none  of  bis,  but  the  King  his 
liter's,  which  he  would  not  so  much  as  conjecture  upon  without  his 
Dient  and  advice,  as  he  himself  might  well  judge  in  the  affairs  of 
inces,  what  was  to  be  done.  Fourthly,  he  thought  his  own  life  worth 
I  the  towns  of  the  world,  and  so  would  gladly  hazard  himself;  yea 
M  proud,  as  he  said  before,  that  so  great  a  Majesty  would  parallel 
■  in  such  a  kind;  only  he  desired  pardon  for  a  little  vain-glory,  that, 
lie  conquered  the  King,  he  would  release  him  freely;  if  the  King 
Qqoished  him,  he  would  either  yield  him  his  life,  or  pay  such  a  tribute 
d  competency,  as  is  befitting  the  slate  and  degree  of  an  earl ;  to  all 
tikhbe  was  rather  induced,  because  he  was  confident,  that 

Causa  jubet  melior  snpcroi  sperare  sectmdvs. 

Bot  it  should  seem,  these  affronts  were  mere  flourishes  :  for  neither 
Itif,  norcombate,  nor  any  enterprise  worth  the  recording  was  put  in 
ictice,  although  the  English  forces  had  lain  long  in  the  country,  to 
titme  purpose.  Wheieupon  the  lord  general,  loth  to  spend  his  time 
iacunaideratrly,  and  s<imewhat  wearied  with  the  distemperature  of 
iclimatr,  and  unseasonableness  of  the  weather,  the  country  affording 
thing  but  mists  and  fogs  ut  this  time  of  the  year,  raised  bis  camp,  and 
[red  to  &  rwick.  But,  when  the  truth  was  farther  enlarged,  the  King 
Boiandcd  bin  ao  to  do  by  his  letten  of  private  intelligence :  for  now  camo 
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a  time,  in  which  the  windows  of  heaven  seemed  to  open,  and  the  God 
of  M(Tcy  thdUi^ht  to  recompense  bis  patience  and  goodness,  with  aqoict 
end  othis  troubios,  and  happy  success  in  his  enterprises,  which  fell  out 
upon  this  occasion: 

Ferdinando  King  of  Spain,  and  Elisabeth  his  wife,  having  a  purpoie 
to  marry  their  daughter  Lady  Catharine,  to  Arthur  Prince  of  Walo, 
and  very  loth  that  any  contention  between  the  King  of  Scots,  whom  he 
much  favoured,  and  the  King  of  England,  whom  he  highly  respected, 
should  be,  as  it  were,  a  wall  of  partition  between  their  projected  anity 
and  royal  affinity;  especially  that  either  probability  of  an  interest,  or 
co'unterfcil  device  of  the  issue  male  from  the  House  of  York,  should  cast 
any  blocks  or  hindrances  in  the  way  of  tht  se  pretences ;  he  most  provi- 
dently sent  one  Peter  Hialos,  a  man  of  great  learning,  experience,  and 
prudence,  as  an  ambassador  to  Jamis  King  of  Scots,  by  way  of  mediation 
to  contract  a  league  of  peace  and  absolute  amity  between  the  King  of 
England  and  him;  who  proceeded  with  such  fair  conditions,  and  pit* 
vailed  so  well  in  his  proposed  message,  that  he  perceived  a  glimineiij^ 
sun-shine  of  this  peace  afar  off,  but  that  there  were  certain  tbickfoii^ 
clouds  of  mischief  and  disturbance,  which  by  some  effectual  heat  from 
the  King  of  England's  breath  must  be  removed  and  dissipated;  aod 
therefore  he  wrote  to  King  Henry,  that,  if  it  would  please  him  to  tend 
some  worthy  man  to  be  his  anociate  in  this  enterprise,  he  pefsoadei 
himself,  that  an  honest  oiatory  would  quickly  conclude  the  profitable 
articles  of  amity.  For  the  poet  had  assured  him,  and  he  found  by  tone 
experience,  that 

Addiifit  invalidce  rebus  facundia  causce ' 

And,  for  an  entrance  into  the  same,  he  assured  the  King,  that  there  was 
a  great  likelihood  to  lay  down  the  bloody  colours  of  deBance,  aod 
flourish  the  pleasant  ensigns  of  tranquillity.  For  the  King  of  Scots  bad 
already  protested,  he  was  only  emulous  of  King  Henry's  virtues,  aad 
neither  maligned  nor  spited  his  person ;  and,  for  Perkin*s  title,  he  made 
it  a  matter  of  conscience  and  charity.  For  he  knew  him  the  right  hdr, 
if  he  were  the  right  creature,  and  the  clergy  warranted  the  actions » 
meritorious.  The  better  sort  disclaimed  all  tyrannous  prosecutions: 
for,  except  their  obedience  to  the  King,  they  spent  and  consumed  tbeir 
estates,  and  only  returned  with  tears  and  lamentations  for  the  lots  of 
their  friends.  The  inferior  sort  imputed  all  to  the  superior  commaodSy 
and,  as  for  the  formidable  effects  and  bloody  issue  of  war,  it  was  only 
the  chance  and  fortune  of  encounters,  the  action  of  fury,  and  the  veO' 
geance  and  curse  appropriate  to  dissc*nsions«  according  to  that  wortbj 
author  of  excellent  sentences  and  propositions, 

 Sed  mentibus  vnum 

Hoc  solamen  erat^  quod  Voti  turba  nrfandi 
Contcia^  quce  patntmjvguloSf  qv(Bpcctarafrairam 
Sperabatt  gmtdet  monstm,  wenti$que  tumuUu^ 
AtfUM  omem  scdarum  mMoi  puiai  tm  JurortM. 

Lucao.  lib. 
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PHiereQpon  King  Henry,  boasting  of  the  character  of  Prince  of  Peace, 
that  be  might  not  be  branded  with  ignominy  of  baseness,  pusillani- 
and  dishonour,  quickly  consented  to  such  agreement,  and  fortha 
le  purpose  sent  Richard  Fox  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  still  lay  in  the 
trred  castle  of  Norham,  as  his  chief  commissioner,  who  accordingly 
9ciated  himself  with  Peter  Hialos,  at  the  town  of  Jedworth  in  Scot- 
whither  the  ambassador  fiom  King  James  likewise  repaired.  Here 
le  many  matters  disputed  upon,  many  conditions  laid  open,  many 
Bculdcs  raised,  many  grievances  urged,  and  many  conclusions  argued : 
t,  because  they  failed  in  the  main  point,  nothing  was  determined, 
r  the  King  of  England  required  Perkin  Warbeck  to  be  delivered  into 
hands,  as  the  principal  fountain  of  this  venomous  stream,  the  chief 
zmuon  of  his  unquietness,  the  perturber  of  hb  realm,  the  seducer  of 
I  subjects,  and  the  author  of  many  rebellions.  But  the  King  of 
ols,  like  a  prince  indeed,  would  not  buy  his  peace  with  the  blood  of 
locents,  especially  a  man  coming  to  him  for  succour,  shewing  all  tha 
\Mk%  of  a  distressed  and  abused  prince,  allied  unto  hiro  by  marriage, 
oameiided  by  the  F.mperor,  assisted  by  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
i  himself  of  fair  demeanour,  sweet  behaviour,  and  of  a  most  royal 
A  well-esteemed  spirit :  therefore,  I  say,  he  would  by  no  means  betray 
B  into  the  hands  of  bis  enemies,  that  was  so  long  admitted  into  the 
lom  of  his  friends ;  nor  should  it  be  said,  that  in  any  such  degree,  for 
f  worldly  respect  whatsoever.  King  James  of  Scotland  would  be  bas<r 
perfidious :  %vhich  he  had  learned  from  the  example  and  punishment 
Pmsias  King  of  Bithynia,  whom  the  Romans  deposed,  for  consenting 
betray  Hannibal  into  their  hands,  though  they  had  promised  large 
vards,  and  threatened  severe  vengeance. 

The  commissioners  answered  directly,  that  they  intended  not  by  way 
(Mimation,  or  contumelious  discovery  of  the  vanity  of  the  man,  or 
ipotiibility  of  his  business  to  make  him  odious  or  corroborate  their 
va  purposes,  by  the  destruction  of  so  silly  a  creature,  or  discrediting 
>poor  a  business :  but  me  rely  to  shew  the  truth,  and  untold  the  secrets 
f  the  deceit,  that  such  a  prince,  as  King  James,  might  not  be  colluded 
nlh  shadows  and  apparitions,  but  orderly  drawn  into  this  holy  and 
inrml  |i>agU(\  wherein  both  the  Emperor,  France,  and  Spain  desire  a 
Mibination  of  amity  with  England;  there  only  wanted  himself  to  make 
he  number  complete,  that  the  horn  of  Achelous  might  be  sent  from 
MioD  10  nation,  from  kingdom  to  kingdom.  For  I  can  assure  you,  the 
irrclMuifs  of  England  have  b<*en  received  into  Antwerp  with  general 
^RKmion,  the  Empi*ror  is  pleased  with  this  combination,  the  King  of 
^0  pri  iendeth  a  marriage,  the  King  of  France  endeavoureth  a  league, 
iBdill  the  pnna*s  of  Europe  seek  atter  a  true  confirmation  of  quietness: 
hnvfort',  once  again,  be  not  an  enemy  to  th<-g(x>d  of  all  Christendom, 
^lo  adverse  to  this  holy  combination,  that  the  world  shall  rather 
Mirmyciu  wilful  and  prejudicate,  than  wise  and  considerate. 
Notwiihstanding  all  this  forcible  and  effectual  intimntion,  the  Kin^  of 
wuuld  not  conM*iit  to  deliver  P  rkin  upon  any  condition;  but,  as 
••ciimetn  him  for  refuge,  he  should  depart  untouched,  and  not  by  his 
'Ccaiiun  be  in  worse  case  than  the  brute  beasts,  or  vilc>st  condition  of 
^  as  he  had  learned  long  since  out  of  that  ancient  tragedian  : 
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Hahet  confugium  heUua  qmdetn  pctram^ 

Seni  verb  aras  dearum  :  civitas  verb  ad  ctcUattm 

Fugitj  calamitatem  passa :  Rerim 

Nan  est  quicquam  perpetub  heaium, 

Eun'p.  Supplices* 

Vet  wilt  much  ado  be  was  brought  to  a  truce  for  certain  yeare,  anrf 
condescended  to  this,  that  Perkin  sheuld  be  no  longer  svccoured,  har- 
boured, or  maintained  by  him,  or  in  his  territories  and  dominions:  ; 
^ith  which  answer,  and  orderly  ratification  of  the  same,  the  amhassa^  ^ 
dors  departed,  the  armies  retired^  the  soldiers  were  discharged,  tfae^ 
King  of  England  satisfied,  the  orators  of  France  (who  from  Dover  bad^^ 
audience  at  London  about  the  same  parposi*)  rewarded,  and  of  al^  j 
others  the  worthy  Peter  Hialos,  as  principal  work-man  in  this  intricat^^ 
business,  liberally  and  bountifully  recompensed. 

Only  poor  Perkin,  whose  glorious  meteor  began  now  to  be  cxbale<S:^ 
seemed  disconsolate  and  exaninmted  at  this  news  and  determination^ 
especially  when  King  James  began  to  expostulate  and  reason  the  matt^Lsr 
with  him:  first,  from  a  repetition  of  the  benefits  and  favours  received bn^jr 
his  princely  liberality  and  gentleness.    Secondly,  from  his  consangc^^ 
nity,  in  marrying  his  kinswoman  upon  dangerous  hopes  and  trivial 
ventures.    Thirdly,  from  his  many  trials  of  sundry  conflicts  in  Englar^ 
proving  all  his  promises  wind  and  smoke^  and  his  best  enterprises  trivia/ 
and  fanatical.    Fourthly,  upon  the  now  combination  of  amity  w\th 
all  the  princes  of  Europe,  which  could  not  be  done  without  the  Kiugo/' 
England's  consent  and  agreement.    Fifthly,  upon  the  fatherly  r^rtf 
of  his  country,  which  had  need  have  some  breathing -time  ofeaseaju/ 
rest,  and  must  questionless  take  a  love-day  of  consolation  and  desisting 
from  turmoils.    Last  of  all,  from  the  care  of  religion  aiui  lootber- 
church,  unto  whose  obedience  and  regard  he  was  now  absolutely  sworn: 
therefore  he  desired  him  to  take  some  other  course,  and  depart  out  of 
bis  realm.    For,  as  he  heard,  he  was  now  interested  in  the  confederacy  \ 
of  the  peace  of  Christendom,  and,  unless  he  should  be  a  perjured  aiA 
perfidious  prince,  be  could  in  no  sort  infringe  the  conditions,  nor  brat 
the  truce  combined  by  a  firm  and  inseparable  adjuration. 

When  Perkin  had  heard  him  out,  although  every  word  waswoTseth» 
the  croaking  of  some  night-raven  or  scrcech-o%vl,  and  the  amaaemen^-^ 
for  the  time,  might  have  much  disabled  him  :  yet  loth  to  discredit  bi^^ 
cause  by  any  dejection  or  pusillanimity,  and  seeing  all  answers  wcr^^ 
superfluous,  and  the  very  messengers  of  despair  and  disconsolatioo,  b=^-^ 
raisi^d  himself  with  some  outward  chearfulness,  and,  as  well  to  avoid 
gratitude  towards  so  great  a  benefactor,  as  to  countenance  himself  aw^^ 
his  business,  he  thus,  casting  away  all  fear  and  abashing  timiditr 
replied  :  Most  worthy  prince, 

Mortalc  est  quod  quceris  opus  :  mihifama  perenms. 

And  therefore  God  forbid,  that  my  continuance  in  your  court  and  km^"^ 
doni,  OF  the  weakened  cause  of  my  attempts,  should  prove  disad\'aniBg^  i 
ous  or  ominoUs  unto  you,  both  in  regard  of  the  many  favours,  y<>^  J 
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yrincelineii  hath  heaped  upon  roc  undeserved,  and  my  own  willingness 
not  to  be  too  troublesome  or  06'cnsive  unto  so  benign  a  Majt^ty ;  which 
nther  than  it  should  be  hazarded  for  my  sake,  without  a  chearful  and 
liberal  willingness,  the  fame  and  glory  of  the  enterprise  shall  be  sufficient 
Mot  roe;  and  I  will  not  only  disclaim  my  right  and  interest  in  the  king- 
dom of  Elngland,  my  lawful  inheritance,  by  descent,  but  pour  out 
nyself,  and  spend  my  life,  most  profusely  for  your  sake.  Only  this 
I  miist  intreat  at  your  hands,  to  give  me  leave  to  rig  and  caulk  up  my 
ships,  and  gather  together  that  dispersed  company  I  have,  or  such  as 
would  willingly  and  voluntarily  attend  me.  Which  seeming  but  rea- 
sonable, and  no  way  repugning  the  former  agreement  with  the  ambassa- 
dors, was  quickly  condescended  unto;  so  with  many  gifts,  and  royal 
famiture  for  his  wife  and  family,  he  took  his  leave,  and  sailed  back  the 
same  way  he  came  into  Ireland,  determining  (as  the  last  anchor-hold 
of  his  fortunes)  either  to  unite  himself  with  the  Cornish  men,  %vhom  he 
knew  not  fnlly  appeased,  or  to  retire  to  LAdy  Margaret,  his  most  worthy 
aunt,  and  feithful  coadjutrix. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  Ireland,  but  his  fulsc  fortune  began  oiicd 
agsin  to  play  with  him,  as  flattering  him  with  assured  confidence  and 
wsrrmol,  that  the  western  men  would  welcome  and  entertain  him  :  from 
whom  he  had  this  notice,  that  they  could  not  forget  their  former  injuiies 
smd  slaughters,  nor  determine  a  settled  and  true  obedience  to  the  Lau- 
csttrian  family:  whereupon,  because  something  must  be  done,  or  else 
lie  should  be  foi  ever  discredited;  or  that  God,  in  his  justice,  derided 
sll  such  enterprises  to  scorn;  or  else,  in  his  mercy,  would  give  King. 
Henry  a  breathing- time  to  set  his  other  princely  qualities  of  wisdom, 
vaagDiflcence,  quietness,  religion,  charity,  government,  and  policy  on 
work ;  he  sailed  out  of  Ireland,  with  five  small  ships,  and  two-hundred 
nen,  his  wife  and  attendants,  his  substance  and  wealth,  and,  in  a 
«ord,  all  that  he  had. 
But,  when  he  was  to  tonfer  about  his  landing,  and  setting  forward 
designs,  he  had  such  poor  counsellors,  as  a  roan  would  smile  at  for 
My,  rather  than  laugh  at  for  scorn:  for  his  principal  friends  were  now 
'o6ti  Heron,  a  mercer  and  bankrupt:  John  of  Water,  sometime  mayor 
^Cork;  Richard  Skelton,  a  taylor:  and  John  Astley,  a  scrivener; 

in  general  defame  for  dishonest  actions,  and  in  particular  reproach, 
^  Understanding  nothing  bnt  what  consorted  to  their  own  wilfulness, 
outrageous  appetite's;  of  whom  I  may  say,  as  Ovid  compln4ns  in 
•'^^-bcr  case,  in  his  clegii's; 

Non  bene  conducii  vcndunt  perjuria  testes, 
Non  bene  selecii  Jndicis  area  patct : 

Witli  ii,^  crew,  about  the  month  of  September,  he  landed  at  a  place 
cakl\-^  Eodnam,  and  there  so  soUicited  and  excited  the  multitude,  and 
^•^^•riiig  people,  that,  when  they  heard  him  proclaimed  Richard  the 
fourth,  as  the  undoubted  son  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  whom  the  Duke 
oC  Cslouccstcr,  or,  if  you  will,  Richard  the  T}Tant  determined  to 
Wither,  but  that  he  escaped  by  the  providence  of  God,  they  flocked 
^lito  bin  to  the  number  of  four-thousand,  and,  according  to  the  nature 

^01.  xu  ti 
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of  children  running  after  new-fangled  toys  and  painted  pictores,  sub* 
mitted  to  his  highness,  and  swore,  with  all  allegiance,  to  maintain  his 
dignity  and  royalty;  with  which  confidence  and  company,  after  they 
had  taken  the  musters  of  his  army,  and  concluded  to  get  some  strong 
towns  into  their  possession,  that  so  they  might  not  only  augment  their 
forces,  but  still  have  places  of  supportation  and  refuge  to  retire  unto, 
they  went  directly  to  Exeter,  and  besieged  it.  But  because  th^ 
wanted  ordnance  to  make  a  battery,  and  other  provision  to  raise  their 
trenches,  and  approaches;  or  indeed,  if  you  will,  were  ignorant  of 
martial  discipline,  and  the  secrets  of  a  true  soldier's  profession;  they 
spent  the  more  time  against  the  gates,  and  endeavoured  nothing,  but  a 
forcible  entrance,  assaulting  the  same,  with  great  pieces  of  timber,  like 
the  Roman  rams,  crows  of  iron,  firebrands,  and  impetuous  violence  of 
great  stones  cast  at  them,  and  amongst  them.  But  the  citizens  manfully 
defended  themselves,  and  held  it  out  to  their  perpetual  fame,  letting 
over  the  walls,  in  secret  places,  divers  in  basketSt  with  strong  cords, 
to  post  to  the  King,  and  acquaint  him  with  their  distress.  In  the  mean 
while,  seeing  a  fire  made  under  their  gates,  and  that  the  enemy*s  fury 
increased,  they  suspected  themselves,  and  had  no  other  shift  but  to  put 
force  to  force,  and  with  one  fire  extinguish,  or,  if  you  will,  devour 
another;  and  so  they  caused  great  store  of  faggots  and  timber  combus- 
tible to  be  brought  close  to  the  posterns  and  greater  gates,  where  the 
mischief  began,  and  set  the  same  on  fire,  which  increased  with  a  filthy 
smoke,  and  smother,  and,  at  last,  burst  out  into  a  flame  and  blaze,  so 
that  neither  the  enemies  could  come  in,  nor  citizens  go  out;  but  all 
were  compelled  to  desist  from  that  work,  and  apply  themselves  to  more 
new  and  necessary  labours.  For  the  rebels  assaulted  the  most  weak 
and  broken  places  of  the  wall,  and  the  citizens  ran  to  the  expulsions, 
and  repaired  the  breaches,  as  fast  as  they  were  made;  besidt»s,  they  had 
leisure  to  cast  up  great  trenches  under  their  gates,  and  by  strong  banks 
rampiering  the  same  made  them  more  difficult  passages  than  before. 
The  walls  were  mightily  and  impetuously  assaulted,  but  the  worthy 
citizens  defended  them,  with  that  courage,  and  countermanding,  that 
they  slew  above  two-hundred  soldiers,  in  their  fury,  and  behax'ed  them- 
selves, as  if  they  determined  to  obtain  a  perpetual  name  of  renown,  anjl 
unmatchablc  trophy  of  honour  :  so  that  I  may  well  and  briefly  say  of 
them : 

'  SerpetiSy  ai/w,  ardor^  arena 
Dulcia  virtuti :  gaudet  pcUientia  dtnis. 

When  Perk  in  and  his  associates  saw  so  strong  and  strange  opposition, 
they  seemed  both  amazed  and  disheartened  at  the  same ;  whereupon, 
between  rage  and  despair,  he  retired  his  lousy  and  distressed  anny  to 
the  next  great  town,  called  Taunton,  where  he  mustered  them  ar«new, 
but  found  a  great  want  of  his  company:  for  many  of  his  despeiato 
followers  were  slain  and  cut  off;  many  of  the  honester  and  civilcr  sort, 
seeing  the  town  of  Exter,  so  well  maintained,  and  that  very  few  resorted 
unto  him,  contrary  to  his  former  flourishes  and  ostentation,  fell  fipom 
hira,  and  retired  themselves  home;  many  weary  of  the  wan,  and  cot* 
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i^ng  an  impossibility  to  remove  a  King  so  firmly  established,  or 
ed  with  the  punishment  impending  on  tieason,  and  presumptuous 
ion,  left  him  to  his  fortunes;  and  many  politickly  forecasting  for 
orst,  seeing  not  one  of  the  nobility  or  better  sort  to  afford  a  helping 
to  the  lifting  up  of  this  frame,  were  contented  to  dispense  with 
r  protestations,  and  so  provided  for  themselves,  whereby  as  I  said, 
it  proverb  was  verified, 

Non  habet  evetitus  sordida  prada  bonoSy 

ne  short  of  his  reckoning,  and  the  items  of  his  accounts  were  much, 
lied  of  their  former  length  and  computation, 
t,  in  truth,  the  posts  of  the  country  brought  comfortable  tidings 
King's  army  approaching,  of  which  the  Lord  Daubney,  a  fortu- 
ind  successful  man  in  all  his  enterprises,  was  general ;  yet,  in  the 
while,  had  Lord  Edward  Courtney,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  Lord  William 
n.  Sir  Edmund  Can  y,  Sir  Thomas  Tretchard,  Sir  William  Court- 
Sir  Thomas  Fulford,  Sir  John  Hatwell,  Sir  John  Croker,  Walter 
ney,  Peter  Edgecomb,  William  Sentnaure,  and  divers  others, 
ht  forward  the  forces  of  the  country,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Exeter ; 
1  not  only  animated  and  encouraged  the  citizens,  but  rebated  the 
»f  the  contrary,  and  diverted  them  from  that  sore  and  outrageous 
fr  of  assaulting  the  walls,  where,  in  the  last  onset,  the  noble  Earl, 
ivers  others,  were  hurt  with  arrows;  he  wounded  in  the  arm, 
ie  rest  in  several  parts  of  their  bodies,  but  very  few  slain:  and  so, 
(luch  ado,  this  famous  and  honour-thirsting  city,  with  the  honest 
itantsof  the  same,  were  delivered  and  relieved, 
this  time  the  royal  standards  of  King  Henry  were  advanced  in 
>f  the  city,  and  the  drums  beat  up  their  accustomed  marches,  to 
f  and  fulness  of  contentment,  both  of  the  town  and  country:  but, 
the  Kin;;  was  advertised  of  their  returning  to  Taunton,  he  hasted 
r.  But  first  he  welcomed  Edward,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  young 
and  wt  ll  regarded  prince,  in  whose  company  came  along  an 
ed  knights  and  esquires  of  special  name  and  credit  in  their  coun- 
amongst  whom,  Sir  Alexander  Bainham,  Sir  Maurice  Ilerkley, 
>bcrl  l  ame,  Sir  John  Guise,  Sir  Robert  Points,  Sir  Henry  Vernon, 
m  Mortimer,  Sir  Thomas  Tremaile,  Sir«Kdward  Sutton,  Sir  Amias 
I,  Sir  John  Uickwell,  Sir  John  Sapcotes,  Sir  Hugh  Lutterel,  and 
ancis  Chcny  were  principal.  O  what  a  glorious  tiling  it  is,  to 
nobleman  either  stand  by  the  chair  of  the  prince,  as  a  court  star 
pportution,  that,  at  last,  the  King  may  ask,  What  shall  be  done 
man  he  means  to  honour?  Or  move  in  his  own  orb,  that  is,  the 
(id  credit  of  his  country,  firm  to  the  state,  and  graceful  in  all  his 
I  and  proceedings,  still  having  a  care  to  the  government  of  tho 
,  and  an  eye  to  the  dignity  ot  the  connnonweulth;  so  shall  his 
bo  extended  abroad,  and  his  renown  enlarged  at  home;  which 
me  remember  the  description  ot  Capaucus  in  that  ancient  Euri« 
Suppliccs,  who  may  be  a  precedent  to  all  young  noblemen;  yea, 
with  my  heart,  that  such,  as  are  not  too  presumptuous  on  their 
its  of  nature  and  education,  would  take  tKe  b<K)L  in  hand,  and 
If2 
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make  use  both  of  precept  and  example,  for  the  illustration  of  thcar 
honours,  and  administration  of  their  lives :  the  poet  is  somewhat  large, 
and  more  pleasant  in  the  Greek,  than  the  Latin.  He  thus  beginneth : 

Capaneus  hie  est^  cuifacultas  vvoendi  erat  abundans^ 
JMinim^  verb  diintiis  insolens  erat;  magnitudinem  veri  ammi 
Non  majorem  habehat^  quam  pauper  t7tr, 
Fugiens  splendido  victUf  qmcunque  intwncesrei  mtnif, 
Sufficientia  vili  pendens :  Non  enim  in  pastu  ventris 
Virtuiem  Cite,  mediecria  verb  wfficere  dieebat^  Sf<. 

Capanei  La  us. 

But  to  our  story  again:  when  the  King  approached  the  town  of 
Taunton,  whether  out  of  policy  not  to  hazard  the  whole  army  at  once, 
or  out  of  suspicion  of  some  revolteps  in  his  company,  or  humbly  consi* 
dering  there  might  be  a  turning  of  fortune's  wheel,  as  still  Koto  fortiaut 
ingyro^  in  the  encounters  of  a  battle,  or  harping  upon  some  stratag^ 
and  enterprise,  as  providently  forecasting  both  the  worst  and  best, 
which  might  chance;  he  sent  before  him  Robert,  Lord  Brooke,  the 
steward  of  his  house,  Giles,  Lord  Daubney,  and  Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas, 
to  give  the  onset,  and  begin  the  battle,  that  he  with  the  rest,  as  a  strong, 
ambuscade  and  relief,  might  come  to  the  rescue,  if  they  were  wearied 
and  fatigued.  But  little  needed  this  policy  or  procrastination :  for  poor 
Perkin  (d(*sperate  of  his  fortunes,  and  quite  exanimated  to  encounter 
with  the  King's  forces,  in  so  warlike  a  manner  and  fearful  a  preparatioD, 
contrary  to  all  the  motives  of  a  true  Roman  honour,  and  without  know- 
ledge of  his  army)  about  midnight,  accompanied  with  sixty  horse, 
departed  in  wonderful  celerity  to  a  sanctuary- town  besides  Southamp- 
ton, called  Bcwdley,  where  he,  John  Heron,  Thomas  a  Water,  and 
others,  registered  themselves  as  persons  privileged. 

O  what  a  God  art  thou!  that  canst,  oneway,  humble  settled  princes, 
with  the  very  shadows  of  peril  and  danger,  making  them  confess  their 
frailty  and  ticklish  state  of  mortality,  by  the  several  incumbrances  and 
mischiefs  to  which  they  are  subject;  and,  another  way,  confound  the 
mightiest  projects,  and  annihilate  their  enterprises,  turning  all  actions 
and  mountains  of  pride,  sedition,  conspiracies,  and  ambition,  to  powder 
and  dust,  and  then  blowing  it  away  like  smoke  and  vapour;  and,  ano- 
ther way,  protect  the  right  of  the  innocent  and  distressed,  sending 
remedy  and  comfort,  when  they  least  think  of  it,  or  know  to  help  and 
advance  themselves ;  and,  another  way,  whip  with  the  rods  of  vengeance 
the  freneticiil  and  vain  multitude,  who  know  nothing  but  rudeness  and 
clamorous  outcries,  nor  practise  any  thing  but  indecencies  and  out* 
rageousness:  so  that  we  may  well  say: 

0  Jupiter^  cur  nam  miseros  saptre  dicutit 
Homines  !  ex  te  enim  pendemus, 
^Igimusqne  efl,  quoe  tu  volueris. 
0  nihili  homines  ! 

Qui  arcum  extendentes  tanquam  ultra  articuhtm, 

Etjure  utique  mala  patientes  muUa^ 

Amicis  non  quidem  creditis  sed  ipsis  rentm  eventibuSf  4^. 

Eurip.  SnppKcfik 
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'When  King  Henry  knew  that  Perkin  was  fle<l,  and  departed  from  his 
camp,  he  sent  the  Lord  Daubney,  with  five-hundred  horse,  to  intercept 
him;  but  he  was  lodged  before  they  came,  although  most  of  his  com- 
pany were  surprised  and  taken,  who,  as  mis'.'rable  caitifs,  and  poor 
wretched  delinquents,  were  presented  lo  his  Majesty  :  but,  when  the 
residue  of  this  fearful  and  staggering  army  could  neither  understand 
what  was  become  of  their  general,  nor  sec  their  accustomed  pendants 
and  ancients,  nor  their  quarters  so  well  ordered,  as  was  the  manner  of 
soldiers,  nor  their  companies  so  chearful  and  well  heartened,  they  knew 
not  what  to  say  or  to  do;  some  supposing  he  was  fraudulently  slain, 
loroc  suspecting  he  was  traitorously  fled,  some  reporting  the  manifestation 
jf  bis  deceit,  some  wondering  at  the  strangeness  of  proceedings,  in  that 
be  had  so  miraculously  begun,  and  presumptuously  prosecuted  such  a 
[langcn)us  work ;  some  exxIainJng  upon  the  simplicity  of  the  matter, 
that  built  upon  no  better  grounds,  than  vain  hopes  and  presumptuous 
titles;  some  cursing  rhemsilves,  that  they  had  so  far  engaged  their 
oyalties  against  their  sovereign  L/)rd  and  King;  some,  continuing  in 
Jieir  rancorous  malice,  swore  nothing  but  revenge  and  obstinacy;  and 
tome,  never  to  be  reclaimed,  evi  n  when  their  furci  s  failed,  cried  out  to 
;o  forward,  railing  at  the  misfortune  of  the  busim  ss,  that  they  must 
low  fail,  when  they  were  ready  to  pull  down  the  town-walls  with  their 
lands:  yet,  when  they  were  assured  of  his  cowardly  flight  and  base 
pusillanimity,  the  common  fear,  common  mischief,  and  common  danger, 
nade  thera  cast  away  their  armour,  and  submit  to  the  King;  to  whom, 
hoa^h  they  came  with  aflriglited  countenances,  and  venomt^us  hearts> 
ad  looks,  and  little  repentance,  curses  in  their  souls,  and  promises  of 
aith,  loyalty,  and  oUdienceout  of  their  mouths;  yet  did  the  King 
mtertain  them  with  all  chearfulness  and  acceptable  comfort,  as  the 
greatest  ben<*.it  which  God  could,  at  that  time,  bestow  upon  him,  uqt 
litputing  of  their  hypocrisy,  nor  determining,  by  more  narrow  searches, 
»r  artificial  incantations,  to  try  out  the  depth,  and  scaich  the  foottoni 
S  their  rc*solutions. 

Thus,  as  a  conqueror,  without  manslaughter  an  1  effusion  of  blood, 
le  rode  triumphantly  into  the  city  of  Exeter;  and  knowing  Premium 
\nd  Pitfia  to  be  the  mastering  curbs  of  all  the  things  in  the  world,  not 
miy  praised  and  applauded  the  citizens,  but  opened  the  trcaaUfe-housc 
of  reward  and  honour  amongst  them,  giving  some  presents,  jidvancing 
others  to  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  granting  many  petitions^  accord- 
ing to  the  worthy  condition  of  a  prince,  and  the  full  corroboration  of 
their  obedience:  then  proceeded  he  to  some  exemplary  punishment  of 
divers  refractory  Cornishmen,  whom  their  own  companies  accused  at 
delinquents,  and  the  Majesty  of  the  government  would  not  endure 
vithout  correction. 

But  all  this  was  nothing,  in  comparison  of  that  which  followed  :  for 
bis  horsemen  prosecuted  the  chacc  so  diligently  and  honestly,  that  they 
pursued  the  Lady  Catharine  Gordon,  wife  to  this  Perkin,  even  to 
Michael's  Mount;  who,  notwithstanding,  had  she  not  been  iKtrayed  by 
loiue  of  her  own  followers,  might  have  escaped ;  for,  transforming  her- 
lelf  into  one  of  her  servant's  habits,  she  had  gone  quite  away  to  her  ships, 
bvi  that  fone,  pitying  the  distreis  of  the  King,  and  turmoils  of  the  king* 
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dora,  and  perceiving  the  end  of  the  war,  and  pacification  of  these  trou- 
bles, to  depend  upon  her  surprising,  would,  by  no  means,  give  way 
unto  new  disturbances,  but  took  her,  and  presented  her  to  the  King's 
commissioners.  What  should  I  say,  when  she  herself  said  npthing  ?  but 
perceiving  them  gentlemen  of  worth,  with  Hypsipylc  to  Jason,  she 
cried  out : 

Si  vos  nobiUias  generosque  nomina  tangwU, 

I  know  you  will  use  mc  like  yourselves,  and  understand  I  am  a  princ^^ 
every  way.    So  they  gave  her  leave  to  adorn  herself,  and  brought  he^^ 
like  a  bond-woman  and  captive,  to  the  King,  who  wondering  at  ht^^ 
beauty  and  attractive  behaviour,  lifted  up  his  hands  to  heaven  in  bt^^ 
behali',  to  see  so  great  a  worth  betrayed  to  fanatical  hopes  and  frcnetie-^^ 
deceit,  thanking  God  for  himself,  that  he  had  such  a  trophy  of 
endurances  and  victories  in  his  hands.   Nor  was  the  Emperor  Aure&^ 
wore  proud  of  Zenobia,  than  he  rejoiced  in  this  adventure;  somes^jr^ 
he  fancied  her  person  himself,  and  kept  her  near  unto  him  as  hb  choicer 
delight ;  yea,  so  doated  on  her  perfections,  that  he  forgot  all  things^ 
but  the  contentment  which  he  received  by  her,  insomuch  that  many 
dared  to  libel  against  him,  with  that  saying  of  Dejanira  to  Hercules; 

Quiftn  nunquam  Juno,  scriesque  immensa  laborum 
Fregerit,  huic  lolen  impoauissc  jugum. 

Some  say,  he  durst  not  let  her  marry,  for  fear  of  ambitious  turoours  in 
such  as  could  attain  to  such  a  fortune;  some  confirm,  that  she  was  of 
that  greatness  of  spirit,  that  she  scorned  all  others  in  regard  of  herself, 
both  by  the  privilege  of  her  birthright,  and  the  possibility^  of  her  gnai- 
ness.  Howsoever,  he  intreated  her  most  honourably  and  amiably  (such  i 
a  power  hath  beauty  and  comeliness  ever  in  distress)  and  sent  her  to  the 
Queen  so  majostically  attended,  as  if  she  had  been  a  Queen  indeed. 

Jn  the  mean  while,  ray  Lord  Daubney  employed  himself,  and  his 
company,  so  effectually,  that,  invironing  the  sanctuary,  wherein  Perkin 
was,  with  two  companies  of  light  horse,  who  were  vigilant,  cautious, 
strong,  and  courageous,  he  so  lay  in  the  advantage  of  watching 
place,  fhat  Perkin  could  no  way  escape.  But  the  King  was  not  satisfied 
with  this  protraction,  and  therefore  loth  to  lose  him,  or  give  him  liberty 
to  ruti,  with  the  blind  mole,  into  further  caverns  of  the  earth,  to  cast 
l)p  heaps,  and  little  hills  of  commotion,  and  affrighting  his  estate;  and 
yet  daring  not  to  infringe  the  privilege  of  these  holy  places  (such  a  hand 
had  superstition,  and  the  pope's  fulmination,  got  over  all  the  princes  of 
Europe)  he  went  more  pulitickly  to  work,  and  sent  divers  persons  of 
account  to  persuade  his  submission,  and  render  himself  wholly  into  the 
King's  hands^  who  not  only  promised  him  pardon  of  life,  but  comfort  of 
liberty,  yea,  honourable  maintenance,  upon  the  easy  conditions  of  de- 
sisting to  perturb  the  commonwealth  any  further^  and  disclaiming  so 
injuriously  to  pretend  any  title  to  the  diadem. 

When  Perkin  saw  to  what  strcights  his  barque  was  driven^  and  that 
he  must  cither  split  on  the  rocks  of  despairi  or  retire  back  a^n  into  thf 
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tmublesome  ocean  of  despight,  according  to  the  nature  of  cowardly  and 
irresolute  men,  he  chose  the  worst  part,  to  save  his  life  and  submit  to 
the  King's  acct  ptation;  not  remembering,  because  he  was  never  ac- 
quainted with  the  secrets  of  Majesty,  that  he,  which  hath  been  once  a 
prince,  must  never  look  for  a  settled  quietness  in  a  private  estate  (be- 
cause he  is  stili  subject  to  the  conquerors  pleasure)  but  an  ignominious 
life,  than  which  an  honourable  death  is  ten  thousand  times  better;  which 
made  the  noble  Hecuba,  as  a  worthy  pattern  to  all  unfortunate  princes, 
thus  answer  the  proudest  conquerors  themselves: 

Porrigam  collum  cordat^t  intrepid^, 

Uberam  vero  me,  ut  libera  mortar^ 

Per  deos  quftso  dimittentesoccidite :  apud  manes  enim 

Serca  vocariy  Regina  cum  sim,  pudet  me. 

But,  as  I  said,  he  now  only  recounted  the  difficult  passages  of  his 
former  travels,  the  dangers  escaped,  the  deceit  pretended,  the  peril  im- 
miuenr,  and  the  misfortune  too  apparent,  as  being  in  no  security  in  the 
place  he  was  fled  unto,  nor  having  any  confidence  in  the  persons  he  had 
chosen;  for,  though  he  knew  there  was  a  reverence  appropriate  to 
sanctuaries,  yet  kings,  if  they  pleased,  would  be  Ued  neither  to  law  nor 
Itligion,  but  perform  what  they  list,  or,  under  colour  of  their  own 
security,  say  they  are  compelled  unto.  Therefore,  without  any  further 
aggravation,  relying  on  the  King's  pardon,  and  those  honourable  con- 
ditions propounded,  he  voluntarily  resigned  himself,  and  came  to  his 
Majesty,  as  a  messenger  of  glad  tidings.  That  now  all  wars,  troubles, 
and  commotions  were,  by  this  means,  ended  and  determined. 

The  King  wondered  not  much  at  him,  for  he  only  found  him  super- 
ficially instructt  d,  of  a  natural  wit,  of  reasonable  qualities,  well-Ian- 
guaged,  and  of  indifferent  apprehension,  but  far  from  thai  highness  of 
spirit,  or  heroick  disposition,  to  deserve  the  chardct<T  of  a  prince,  or  lay 
claim  to  a  diadem  ;  yet,  loth  with  any  boisterous  strength  to  handle  a 
bruised  arm,  or  draw  the  fellow  into  a  new  self-love,  or  good  opinion  of 
himself,  he  passed  over  his  examination  the  slightlier,  and  brought  him 
immediately  to  London,  being  met  all  the  way  with  great  concourses  of 
people;  who  l>oth  came  to  gratify  him  and  his  auspicious  success,  and 
to  see  Perkin  like  gome  strange  meteor  or  monster;  or,  if  you  will,  bc- 
caose  we  will  deal  more  cleanly  with  him,  like  a  triumphant  spectacle, 
to  move  amazcm(  nt,  delight,  and  contentment,  according  to  that  saying 
of  the  poet: 

Nocte  pluit  tota,  redeunt  ipeciacula  mane. 

But,  when  they  began  to  capitulate,  that,  being  a  stranger  and  an 
alien  born,  he  durst  not  only  abuse  so  many  princes  and  commonwealths 
with  ly<"S,  fictions,  and  abominable  deceit,  but  even  bid  battle  to  Kings 
and  princes,  yea,  bnng  Kings  and  princes  into  the  field  for  his  assist- 
ance, they  fell  from  wondering  at  him  to  rail  and  abuse  him.  both  with 
diecks  and  opprobrious  taunts;  yea,  divers  dared  to  put  in  practice 
mny  indeccncief,  both  of  rage  and  indignation,  had  not  the  reverence 
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of  bis  Majesty's  presence  diverted  their  i  neon  si  deration,  and  commandrd 
no  further  rumour,  gasing  upon  him,  or  violent  threatening}  against 
him.  To  conclude,  the  King  brought  him  quietly  to  London;  and, 
though  he  h^d  given  him  life,  and  afi'orded  him  a  kind  of  liberty,  yet 
did  he  set  a  guard  over  him,  that  he  could  neither  have  free  conference, 
nor  do  what  he  wantonly  listed  without  them. 

By  this  time  you  must  consider,  that  Lady  Margaret  in  Flanders, 
Duchess-Dowager  of  Burgundy,  was  not  so  ill  befriended,  or  negligent 
in  her  own  afl'airs,  but  she  had  both  intelligence  from  England,  and 
spies  of  her  own,  to  acquaint  her  with  all  occurrences  and  adventures, 
as  they  chanced.  But,  whether  it  was  a  news  to  Tier  of  bitterness  and 
tormenting  spight,  or  no,  let  them  judge,  that  make  their  stomachs 
and  jnward  faculties  a  store-house  of  rancour  and  malice,  and  cry  out 
with  Seneca  Felix  jacet^  quiainque  guos  odit  premit ;  yet  was  she  not 
tormented  so  much  with  the  loss,  e.xpences,  or  disaster  of  the  business, 
which  might  be  the  chance  of  war,  as  that  she  could  not  pre^'airin  her 
malignant  courses  against  her  enemy,  the  house  of  Lancaster :  so  that 
she  bemoaned  the  lamentable  success  of  her  unfortunate  darling,  and, 
as  many  did  testify,  even  shed  tears  again ;  but  they  were  so  far  fipoin 
compunction,  or  penitency,  that  they  seemed  rather  signs  of  rage, 
phrensy,  and  intolerable  madness,  in  which  she  cried  out  on  nothing 
but  revenge,  and  repeated  an  exclamation  of  Hcnuione*s  against 
Orestes: 

Qucr.  mea  Cahstcs  injuria  fecit  iniquof! 
Quodve  mUii  miscrdt  gidus  abessc  querar  ! 

So  that,  if  she  had  had  power  equal  to  her  implacable  hatred,  King 
Henry  should  have  felt  the  scourges  of  her  wrathful  hand,  even  to  the 
lowest  dejection,  and  she  had,  doubtless,  shewed  him  a  trick  of  a 
woman's  will,  or  (if  1  migiit  speak  without  oU'ence)  wickedness. 

In  this  while,  Perkin,  having  two  years  liberty  to  ruminate  on  his 
business,  and  swell  up  his  vexed  soul  with  uncomfortable  commemor- 
ation of  preceding  mibforlunes,  would  many  limes  cast  out  abrupt  and 
uncertain  speeches  concernnig  his  distress,  and  the  malevolent  aspect  of 
his  fate,  cursing  his  miserable  life,  and  complaining  of  his  unprotitabk 
genius,  that  had  stood  him  in  no  better  stead,  wishing  he  had  been  bom 
to  any  mechanical  drudgery,  rather  than  from  the  royal  blood  of  Plaih 
tagenet ;  insomuch  that  his  keepers  mistrusted  him  m  these  extasics, 
and  the  King  was  still  troubled,  that  he  could  neither  make  him  confes 
the  truth,  nor  disclaim  this  high  assumption  of  another's  dignity  and 
royalty.  But  at  last,  as  all  such  discontentments  and  eruptions  must 
have  a  vent,  and  so  a  determination,  whether  the  scandal  of  this  kind  of 
imprisonment  grieved  him,  or  the  unquietness  of  his  thoughts  vexed 
him,  or  the  baseness  of  his  submission  abused  him,  or  the  loss  of  hii 
sweet  wife  confounded  him,  or  the  instigations  of  others  disturbed  bin; 
or  indeed,  because  the  last  act  of  his  tragedy  and  catastrophe  was  now 
in  hand,  he  not  only  studied  which  way  to  escape,  but  put  the  same  in 
-practice,  in  spight  of  his  own  knowledge,  that  the  King  was  acquainted 
wiUi^l  hb  discontentments;   For,  alas !  princes  ha^e  l^mg  handsiB' 
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pr^ng  looks,  to  reach  into  the  furthest  parts  of  their  kingdoiDy  and 
March  into  the  secretest  closets  of  their  palaces,  yea,  other  men's  bouses, 
vid  to  are  made  to  understand  the  affairs  of  the  remotest  regions.  But, 
concerning  himself,  his  vain  suppositions,  as  in  his  former  enterprises, 
ttill  flattered  him,  that  he  should  once  again  find  fuel  enough,  to  set 
another  rebellion  and  commotion  on  fire :  and  his  vexation  to  be  be- 
reaved of  so  delicate  a  creature,  as  his  lady,  made  him  desperate  of 
all,  and  set  his  wits  on  the  tenter-hooks,  to  put  something  in  practice 
to  his  further  contentment.  So  that  one  day  reading  the  story  of  Mor- 
limers  escape  out  of  the  Tower,  by  giving  his  keepers  a  sWpy  drink; 
he,  In  such  a  manner  deceiveth  his  guard,  and  betook  him  to  a  resola« 
tion  of  escaping  and  flying  out  of  the  land ;  wherein  be  proved  only  like 
the  silly  bird,  that  with  striving,  in  the  net,  entangles  herself  the  more: 
or,  as  deer  that  are  hunted,  betray  themselves  to  wcll-scented  hounds, 
by  their  faster  running  away,  whereby  they  make  the  deeper  impression 
io  their  steps:  so  fell  it  out  with  him, 

Jncidit  in  Scyllam^  cupicm  vitare  Char^hdim  : 

And,  by  seeking  ^fter  liberty,  he  brought  himself  to  a  streighter  and 
more  unkindly  endurance :  for;  when  he  had  gone  to  the  sea-coasts, 
and  heard  the  exclamations  of  the  people  against  him;  saw  all  places 
debarred,  knew  great  searches  made  for  him,  understood  what  an  in- 
dignation the  country  had  conceived  of  his  mockeries  and  illusions, 
and  found  the  whole  kingdom  up  in  his  search,  and  posting  after 
him;  he  was  quite  exanimated,  and,  like  a  man  distracted,  knew 
ix>t  what  to  do.  At  last,  unstable  in  his  former  wilfulness,  he 
once  again  altered  his  pretended  journey,  and  came  to  the  house  of 
Bethlehem,  culled  the  priory  of  Shene,  beside  Richmond  in  Surrey, 
and  committed  himself  to  the  prior,  with  a  long  and  secret  conference; 
concluding,  with  an  impctration  of  his  charity,  that,  being  a  roan  of 
God,  he  would  not  think  it  strange  to  see  princes  subject  to  disasters 
and  fatal  conclusions  of  misfortune :  for  he  well  knew  the  story,  both  of 
the  Abbot  of  Westminster  and  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  who,  in  spight  of 
King  Henry's  usurpation,  who  had  not  only  projected  the  delivery  of 
Richard  of  Bourdeaux,  but  opposed  the  King  in  his  strength  of  sove- 
reignty, against  his  wilfulness  to  destroy  the  other  deposed ;  and  there- 
fore he  desired  him  to  obtain  his  pardon  of  the  King,  yielding  forcible 
intimation  tor  the  same  purpose. 

The  prior  (glad  to  have  interest  in  such  a  meritorious  work,  and 
pmod  to  be  serviceable  to  his  prince  and  country)  dime  with  convenient 
kpeed  to  the  court,  and  acquainted  his  Majesty  with  the  accident, 
leaving  no  circumstance  of  any  validity  unrecounted;  which  ended  to 
the  King's  wonderful  content,  and  the  whole  court's  disdain  and  amase- 
ment.  But  all  times  are  not  alike,  and  princes,  in  their  mercies  and 
pardons,  are  not  so  flexible,  as  presumption  buildeth  upon :  yet,  to 
please  the  prior,  he  gave  him  bin  life,  which,  to  a  generous  and  free- 
born  spirit,  was  more  irksome  than  death :  for  he  was  first  taken  and 
brought  to  Westminster,  with  all  scorn  and  reproach;  then  set  in  a 
of  stocks,  with  contumelious  derision ;  then  carried  through  all  the 
ilieeu  of  Ixmdony  like  a  prodigious  spectacle;  then  put  to  the  rack, 
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mrhkh  made  him  notonly  confess  his  pedigree  and  original^  but  write  it 
with  his  own  hands.  L^t  of  all,  muunted  on  divers  sca£blds,  he  read  it 
in  publick,  and  that  so  disgraciously,  as  in  the  commemoration  wastbU 
to  torment  a  looker-on,  so  that  he  might  vrell  cry  out, 

 Vitamqae  per  omnem 

Nulla fuit  tarn  masca  dies:  nam  ccetera  damna 
Duratajam  mente  malis^  Jitmaque  tukrvnt : 

In  some  of  your  chronicles  you  have  this  confession  at  large,  is  in 
Grafton;  which,  to  make  the  story  complete,  I  have  a  little  contracted, 
and  thus  expose  the  same: 

BE  it  known  unto  all  men,  that  I  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Tounuy, 
in  Flanders,  my  father,  John  Osbeck,  comptroller  of  the  said  town, 
my  mother  Catharine  Haro,  and  my  grandfather  Direck  Osbeck,  after 
whose  decease,  my  grandmother  married  Peter  Flam i no,  receiver  of 
Toumay,  and  dean  of  the  boat-men  over  Lescheld ;  my  mother's  father 
was  called  Peter  dc  Faro,  which  kept  the  keys  of  St.  'I  homasVgate, 
within  the  said  town.    I  had  also  an  uncle,  Mr.  John  Statime,  of  St. 
Pia's  parish,  with  whom  I  dwelled  very  young;  he  married  my  aunt 
Jane,  and  brought  me  up  very  well ;  yet  my  mother,  not  contented,  as 
being  very  fond  of  me,  had  me  to  Antwerp,  to  learn  Flemish  more 
exactly,  to  a  kinsman  of  my  father  s,  John  Steinbeck,  with  whom  I  re- 
mained a  full  half  year;  but,  by  nason  of  the  wars,  I  relumed  to 
Toumay,  where  1  was»  placed  with  Mr.  Barlo,  who,  within  another  year, 
carried  me  to  the  mart  at  Antwerp,  where  I  f;*llsick  a  while,  and  so  was 
boarded  in  a  skinners  house,  much  conversant  with  the  English  nation, 
whereby  I  learned  the  language,  as  you  see.    From  thence  I  went  to 
Barrow  Mart,  and  lodged  at  the  Old  Man:    Afterwards,  Mr.  Barlo 
left  meat  Middleborough  with  John  Strew,  a  merchant,  who  first  made 
roe  believe,  I  was  better  than  I  was.    From  Antwerp  I  sailed  into  Por- 
tugal, with  my  Lady  Brampton,  in  a  ship  called  the  Queen  s  Ship,  and 
served  a  knight  in  Lichborne,  called  Don  Peter  Les  de  Cogna,  who  had 
but  one  eye;  yet  the  manner  of  his  behaviour,  and  the  order  of  his  house, 
made  me  tarry  a  year.    Then  Pregcnt  Meno,  a  Bretagner,  carried  roe 
into  Ireland,  and  cither  commanded  so  by  my  Lady  Margaret,  who,  as 
she  said,  was  my  aunt,  or  projecting  something  for  his  own  private 
interest,  would  needs  persuade  me  I  was  a  Plantagenet  of  the  house  of 
York.    For,  when  I  arrived  in  Cork,  because  I  was  somewhat  hand- 
somely apparelled,  they  would  needs  bestow  upon  me  the  title  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  son  to  George  Duke  of  Clarence,  formerly  in  Ireland, 
which  John  Lc  Well  in,  the  mayor,  maintained;  and,  torasmuch  as  roy 
denial  was  contrary  to  their  expectation,  they  brought  me  to  the  Cross 
and  made  me  swear,  which  I  did,  disclaiming  him,  or  any  of  his  kin- 
dred, until  Stephen  Poitron,  with  John  k  Water,  came  unto  roe,  as 
resolved  I  was  King  Richard's  bastard-son  (then  in  the  handsof  the  King 
of  England)  persuading  me  not  to  be  afraid  or  daunted  at  any  thing: 
For  they  would  aid  me  and  assist  me,  even  to  the  obtaining  the  crown  of 
England;  yea,  they  knew  of  their  own  knowledge,  the  Earls  of  Def 
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nond  and  Kildare  were  ready  to  venture  their  lives  and  estates  for  mj 
Ake  :  After  this  they  carried  me  into  Flanders,  to  Lady  Margaret, 
Regent  and  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  who  prevailed  so  Hlt  with  me,  that  I 
look  upon  me  the  person  of  Richard  Duke  of  York,  second  son  of  King 
Edward,  the  Fourth,  and  so,  with  reasonable  preparation,  J  returned 
Murk  again  into  Ireland,  where  the  said  John  k  Water,  Stephen  Poin- 
ngs,  John  Tiler,  Hubert  de  Brough,  the  foresaid  earls,  and  many 
>thers,  entered  %vith  me  into  a  dangerous  rebellion,  and  I  was  proclaimed 
yy  them  Richard  the  Fourth.  From  hence  the  King  of  France  sent  for 
ne,  by  Loyte  Lucas  and  Stephen  Frian ;  but,  making  peace  with  Eng- 
and,  he  left  me  to  my  fortunes :  Then  I  sailed  into  Flanders,  where  my 
(apposed  aunt  made  more  of  me,  than  before ;  so  I  attempted  England, 
^ut  was  driven  back  again  into  Flanders,  from  whence  I  went  into  Scot- 
land, and  from  thence  again  into  Ireland,  and  so  into  England. 

When  the  people  had  heard  him  out,  they  wondered  both  ways  at 
he  matter,  and  stood,  as  it  were,  confounded  betwixt  khame  and  in* 
lignation.  If  it  were  a  collusion,  to  think  how  grosly  the  kingdom, 
md  some  of  the  best  therein,  yea  many  kingdoms  had  been  abused  with 
(och  an  imposture,  to  the  prosecuting  several  facinorous  actions,  and 
Itsturbance  of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  commonwealth  :  If  it 
rcre  not  so,  and  that  for  fear  of  life  he  confessed  the  contrary,  being  the 
me  Plantagenet,  and  a  prince  born  to  so  great  a  fortune ;  then  they 
rondered  that  any  man  could  be  so  base,  as  to  deject  himself  to  such 
gnominy  and  opprobrious  disgraces,  when  to  die  had  been  honourable, 
ind  to  sell  one's  life  in  the  iield,  far  better  than  to  plead  on  a  scaffold, 
whm  the  many  changes  must  needs  distract  him,  and  make  a  poor  soul 
letthcr  fit  for  life  nor  death  :  But,  whatsoever  he  was,  they  could  not 
iiose  but  deplore  his  estate  and  misfortune,  as  natumlly  and  ordinarily 
ill  men  are  bemoaned  in  adversity,  especially  such  an  one,  that  was  so 
brward  in  the  race  and  journey  to  Majesty,  and  pulled  back  so  often 
»y  the  sleeve,  and  turned  with  a  fury  into  the  house  of  desolation,  and 
lungeon  of  disconsolate  wretchedness,  when  to  have  perished  at  once 
tad  been  a  favour  of  death  and  fortune  indeed,  according  to  our 

Miihu  Hie  pent  subita  qui  tnergitur  unda^ 
Quam  sua  qui  liquidat  brachia  lassat  aqvi$. 

Lib.  iii.  DePonto. 

When  the  King  had  this  way  satisfied  himself,  and  pleased  the  people, 
s  be  thought,  he  made  no  more  ado,  but,  to  prevent  inconveniences, 
lapped  him  in  the  Tower,  from  whence  he  escaped  not,  until  he  was 
arri«:d  to  Tyburn,  and  there  swallowed  up  by  the  never-satisfied  paunch 
if  hell,  for  his  former  abuses  and  intolerable  wickednrss,  which  hap- 
•med  very  shortly  after.  For,  just  ut  this  instant,  a  mguish  Augustin 
riar,  called  Patrick,  on  the  borders  of  Suffolk,  after  Peter  VVarbi'ck's 
sample,  taught  a  poor  scholar,  one  Ralph  Wilford,  to  take  upon  him 
be  title  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  as  yet  in  the  Tower  of  London;  but 
ipposed  to  eKape,  as  corrupting  his  keepers,  intimating  the  glory  of 
le  actioDy  and  the  bravery  of  such  an  enterprise,  wherein  who  would 
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be  80  base  and  cowardly,  as  not  to  adventure  his  life,  and  put  in  prKtice 
any  design  to  attain  to  a  diadem,  especially  by  so  easy  means  as  peno* 
nating  a  prince,  and  assuming  the  title  of  che  next  heir  to  the  crowD? 
And  when  some  of  his  better  understanding  friends  laid  open  the  danger 
and  impossibility  of  the  attempt,  with  the  odiousness  and  perfidiousneii 
of  the  treason,  he  answered  the  first  with  one  poet : 

Famaqne  pott  Cineres  major  venitf  et  miki  nomen. 
Turn  quoque  cum  vtvu  annumerarery  erat : 

Lib.  iv.  De  Ponto, 

And  the  latter  with  another : 

Si  enim  injttst^  facere  oportct^  potisnmum  propter 
Imperiumjus  violandufn  est :  alias  pium  esse  convenU. 

Eurip.  Phenissos. 

But  although  this  mischief  was  quietly  blown  over,  like  a  weak  and 
thick  cloud,  suddenly  dispersed  by  a  forcible  wind  (for  both  master  and 
scholar  were  quickly  apprehended ;  the  one  hanged  on  Shrove  Tuesday, 
at  St.  Thomas  Watring's,  and  the  friar  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment) yet  it  left  such  an  impression  behind,  to  the  troubling,  tf 
a  man  may  say,  the  whole  region.of  the  air,  that  the  King  would  dally 
no  longer,  but,  like  the  sun  in  his  full  strength,  at  the  next  incensingn 
his  Majesty,  dissolved  all  such  vapours,  and  gave  the  law  leave  to  play 
her  part  to  the  final  extirpation  of  the  very  roots  of  sedition,  which  pro 
sently  was  thus  set  on  work. 

Peter  War  beck,  impatient  at  this  restraint  of  his  liberty,  and  stomach- 
ing his  former  disgraces  and  indignities,  would  endure  no  longer,  hot 
studied  every  hour  how  to  escape,  not  yet  knowing  what  to  do,  when  be 
did  escape;  to  which  purpose,  by  fair  promises  and  false  persuasiom, 
he  corrupted  bis  keepers,  Strangway,  Blewet,  Astwood,  and  long  Roger, 
servants  of  Sir  John  Digby,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  to  slay  their 
master ;  and  set  both  Perk  in  and  the  true  Earl  of  Warwick  at  large, 
and  so  to  make  their  fortunes,  as  they  could,  either  by  domestick  or 
foreign  friends ;  to  which,  when  the  innocent  prince  condescended, 
as  glad  any  way  to  enjoy  his  liberty,  and  to  be  freed  of  his  imprison- 
ment  (for  you  see  birds  kept  in  golden  cages  beat  and  flutter  up  aod 
down,  as  scorning  their  inclosure,  to  get  out  into  their  native  country, 
the  region  of  the  air)  mischief  and  misfortune,  which  plays  the  tyrant 
with  many  men  all  their  lives  long,  and  never  aflbrdeth  one  day,  or 
breathing-time,  to  give  them  a  taste  of  any  pleasure  or  contentment,  dis* 
covered  the  whole  conspiracy  to  the  King  and  his  council,  not  leaving 
out  any  circumstance  which  might  either  exasperate  his  rage,  or  poU 
forward  death  and  destruction  to  the  delinquents.  Whereupon,  withoot 
further  disputing  the  matter,  Perkin  Warbeck,  John  k  Water,  sometime 
mayor  of  Cork,  and  his  son  were,  the  sixteenth  of  November,  arraigned 
and  condemnedat  Westminster  of  high  treason,  and  the  twenty-third 
hanged  at  Tyburn:  Perkin  mounted  ona  scafibld,  icadiBghii  coBfe8i(*» 
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I9  contrary  to  all  expectation,  asking  the  King  and  country  forgife- 
and  dying  penitently,  with  great  remorse  of  conscience,  and  com* 
DCtion  of  spirit : 

Et  sic  finM  Priami 

Not  long  after,  Edward  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  been  the  twenty- 
t  of  November  arraigned  at  Westminster,  before  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
;h  constable  of  England  for  the  present,  was,  upon  the  twenty-eighth, 
99,  beheaded  on  Tower-hill ;  For  he  quietly  confessed  the  indite- 
mtj  concerning  his  consent  and  willingness  to  obtain  his  liberty,  though 
were  by  violating  the  law  in  that  kind,  and  breaking  of  prison, 
koae  simplicity  I  rather  lament  than  condemn  the  offence.  For  it 
«  a  dangerous  time  for  any  Plantagenet  to  live  in^  and  I  may  well 
yottt, 

Onrne  tulit  ucum  Casaris  ira  malum : 

St  the  King  was  indeed  glad  of  this  occasion,  and  fortune  gave  virtue 
e  check,  because,  as  he  had  imprisoned  him  without  a  cause,  he 
lew  not  what  do  with  him  without  a  fault;  yet  some  report  that  the 
incipal  reason  of  accelerating  his  death  was  a  speech  of  Ferdinandoli, 
ing  of  Spain,  who  should  swear,  that  the  marriage  between  Lady 
^tharine,  his  daughter,  and  Prince  Arthur  of  Wales,  should  never  be 
Barammated,  as  long  as  any  Earl  of  Warwick  lived.  For  the  ver^ 
me  and  title  was  not  only  formidable  to  other  nations,  but  supersti- 
KMM  to  the  wavering  and  unconstant  English ;  whereupon  the  King 
Its  the  gladder  to  take  hold  of  this  opportunity,  wherein  the  con- 
nction  of  the  law  had  cist  this  stumbling-block  of  treason  in  his  walk 
uid  rice  to  a  longer  life ;  and  yet  was  there  nothing  done,  but  by 
oiMy  proceedings,  and  justifiable  discourses,  more  than,  when  the 
lily  prince  submitted  to  his  mercy,  he  thought  it  the  greatest  point  of 
Mty  to  look  to  himself,  and  so,  for  the  benefit  of  his  posterity,  and 
Kdation  of  all  troubles,  both  present  and  to  come,  struck  off  his 
and  with  him  the  head  of  all  division  and  dissension. 
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CHOROGRAPHIA: 

A  SURVEY  OP  NEWCASTLE  UPON  TINE. 

The  Estate  bf  this  Country,  under  the  Romans.  The  Building  of  the 
fiimous  Wall  of  the  Picts,  by  the  Romans.  The  andent  Town  of 
Pandon.  A  brief  Description  of  the  Town,  Walk,  Wards,  Churcbes, 
Religious  Houses,  Streets,  Markets,  Fairs,  River,  and  Commodities; 
vrith  the  Suburbs.  The  ancient  and  present  Government  of  the 
Town.  As  also,  a  Relation  of  the  County  of  Nortbumberlaod, 
which  was  the  Bulwark  of  England  against  the  Inroads  of  the  Scots. 
Their  many  Castles  and  Towers.  Their  ancient  Families  and  Names. 
Of  the  Tenure  in  Comage.  Of  Cheviot-Hills.  Of  Tinedale  uid 
Reedsdale,  with  the  Inhabitants. 

Potesfas  omnium  ad  Cassarem  pertmet,  proprietas  ad  mgMht. 

Kcwcutle,  printed  by  S.  B.  l649-   Qnarto,  containing  tbirty-four  pigei,  blBHtti 
the  title  and  preiace  to  tbe  reader. 


TO  supply  some  omissions,  and  some  particular  t^at  have  been  erected 
since  this  author's  time,  you  will  please  to  observe  that  this  inco^ 
porated  town  and  county  is  situated  at  the  end  of  the  famous  wall, 
built  by  the  Roman  Emperors  to  guard  their  conquest  from  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Picts,  and  from  thence  is  called  the  Picts- Wall,  oa 
the  north  bank  of  the  River  Tine,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  town  of  Newcastle  under  Line,  in  Stafford- 
shire; and  is  built  upon  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill,  which  makes  it 
very  uneven  and  unpleasant,  because  the  streets  are  difficult  of  acces, 
and  uneasy,  you  being  obliged,  in  many  places,  to  go  up  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  town  by  high  and  narrow  stairs,  some  fifty  or  sixty  steps 
in  height ;  besides,  in  that  steep  part,  the  streets  are  extremely  close 
built. 

By  some,  the  village  of  Gateside,  which  licth  on  the  south  end  of 
Tine  Bridge,  has  been  reckoned  as  a  suburb  to  this  great  tradii^ 
town ;  but  that  is  a  mistake,  for  the  jurisdiction  of  Newcastle  reacheth 
no  farther  than  the  blue  stone  upon  the  bridge. 

In  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  it  was  so  crouded  with  monasteries  of  monks, 
that  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Moncaster,  or  Monkchesler,  which  was 
exchanged  afterwards  by  Robert|  son  of  William  the  Conqueior,  ss 
hereafter  is  recorded. 
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ronsequpnce  of  this  foitification  against  the  insults  of  the  Scotii 
the  settU  mcnt  of  a  good  trade  to  the  coasts  of  Germany,  and 
by  the  sale  of  its  coal,  to  other  parts ;  for  which,  and  for  other 
rchandike,  it  is  now  become  the  great  emporium  of  the  north  parts 
England,  and  extends  its  credit  and  commerce  to  a  good  part  of 
>tland. 

mtiquity  of  its  charters,  and  the  form  of  its  government,  is  par- 
ilarly  n-lated  in  this  treatise.  But,  to  what  has  been  been  said, 
lUst  add,  that,  since  this  authors  time,  the  revenue  of  this  cor- 
■ation,  which  it  now  holds  in  its  own  right,  is  at  least  eight-thou- 
id  pounds  per  annum ;  and,  I  may  presume  to  say,  it  is  more  than 
leld  by  any  other  town  corporate  in  England. 
Lchange  is  a  noble  and  magnificent  building,  on  the  south-side  of 
>  Sandhill,  but  is  too  much  confined  on  the  south  by  the  river,  and 
tlie  bridge,  on  the  west.  Between  the  town- wall  and  the  river  is  a 
tarf  so  well  faced  with  free-stone,  and  so  spacious,  as  well  for  length 
brca4lth,  that  it  exceeds  all  others  in  England,  except  that  at 
irmoutb.  This  key  is  for  the  use  of  merchandise  only ;  for  the 
lUers  take  in  their  loading  at  Sheilds,  or  in  some  part  of  the  river 
low  Newcastle,  not  at  a  key,  but  by  the  help  of  the  keels. 

is  also  by  the  water  side  above  the  bridge,  at  the  farther  end 
most  of  the  close,  an  handsome  mansion-house,  built  at  the  publick 
pence  for  the  mayor.  This  mansion-house  is  also  furnished,  and 
iheld  with  proper  servants,  by  the  corporation ;  so  that  the  mayor 
IS  no  more  to  do,  than  to  move  himself  and  family.  And  he  is 
lowed  six  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  his  table,  with  a  coach  and  a 
ifge. 

i  is  also  a  fine  hall  for  the  surgeons,  where  they  have  skeletons, 
id  other  rarities  in  their  way,  and  a  very  large  room  for  their 
ablick  meetings.  The  surgeons  are  a  considerable  part  of  this  cor- 
iration. 

Moing  to  the  surgeons  hall,  there  is  a  stately  foundation,  built  with 
rick  upon  piazza's,  for  the  relief  of  decayed  freemen  and  their 
idows;  and,  a  little  lower,  on  the  same  parcel  of  ground,  has  been 
retted,  within  these  twenty  years,  another  house  of  charity,  con- 
uningsix  rooms,  for  three  merchants  widows,  and  three  clergymen's 
idows,  endowed  with  ten  pounds  a  year  each,  besides  coab,  and  a 
•rvant  maid  io  common  to  keep  the  stairs,  &c.  clean, 
fe  has  been  lately  erected  a  library  in  this  town,  near  St.  Nicholas's 
harch:    Dr.  Robert  Tbomlinson,  Rector  of  Wickham,   in  the 
lishoprick  of  Durham,  and  lecturer  of  St.  Nicholas's,  in  gratituda 
D  the  corporation,  who  chose  him  their  lecturer  many  years  ago, 
^vv  them  about  six  thousand  valuable  books ;  and  Walter  Blacket,  esq ; 
Nie  of  Its  worthy  representatives  in  parliament,  has  generously  built 
he  library,  and  settled  a  rent-charge  of  twenty-five  pounds  a  year  for 
rver,  to  maintain  a  librarian. 

b  town  sends  two  members  to  parliament,  which  are  chosen  by  the 
^tremcn,  and  gives  the  title  of  marquis  and  duke  to  the  Holies  family, 
m  the  person  of  the  roost  noble  prince,  Thomas  Holies  Pclham,  the 
present  Marquis  and  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
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In  the  parliament  wars,  this  town  was  taken  and  plundered  by  thi 
Scots,  and  was  the'place,  where  these  traitors  sold  their  King,  vIl 
Charles  the  First,  for  two-thousand  pounds  in  hand,  and  secuntjf  for 
as  much  more. 

After  the  title  there  follows  the  arms  of  Newcastle  upon  Tine,  ^kich  is, 
Three  Castles,  Argent,  in  a  Field,  Gules,  with  the  following  inscrip- 
and  motto : 

S.  P.  D. 

Dilectis  Burgensibas,      probis  Hominibus  No?icastri  super  Tioua^ 

W.  G. 

Fortiter  Defendit  Triumphans. 

Partus^  Castrum^  Carho^  Salmo^  SalinCy  Moiaris, 
Mums,  PonSf  Templum^  Schola  sunt  Novi  gloria  Castri. 


TO  THE  CANDID  READER. 

EVERY  country  hath  its  chronologcr,  or  writer,  to  pourtrait  unto  their 
countrymen  their  antiquities  and  noble  acts.  Greece  had  its  Homer, 
Rome  its  Virgil.  Our  Britons  had  their  Gildas  ;  the  Saxons  bsd 
their  Beda ;  England  had  of  late  its  learned  Camden,  and  painfiil 
Speed,  to  delineate  and  pourtrait  unto  their  countrymen  the  antiquh' 
tics  and  situations  of  all  shires  in  England ;  yet  it  is  impossible,  thai 
any  one  man,  being  never  so  inquisitive  and  laborious,  should  attain 
unto  the  perfect  knowledge  of  all  passages,  in  all  places.  I  have 
adventured  to  write  of  the  antiquity  of  this  town  and  country,  whiclr, 
by  reading  and  experience,  I  have  gathered  out  of  the  ruin  of  anti- 
quity; that  those  monuments^  which  these  late  wars  have  obliterated 
and  ruined,  may  be  left  to  posterity ;  for,  Tempus  edax  rervm.  1  fiod 
a  great  difficulty  in  my  undertaking,  because  the  records  of  tlis 
country  arc  but  few,  and  confused,  being  so  often  infested  bytbe 
Scots  and  Danes,  who  consumed  and  fired  all  before  them,  whcreso' 
soever  they  came.  Questionless,  many  brave  men  have  lived  in  tbis 
town  and  country,  many  memorable  acts  have  been  atchieved;  but 
they  are  all  buried  in  oblivion.  I  hope,  the  courteous  reader  will 
pardon  the  faults  committed  herein;  nam  inpriscis  rebus  Veritas  ffo* 
ad  unguem  quverenda  est.  Many  errors,  many  suppositions  upoa 
probabilities  may  be  found  in  it.  Humanum  est  errare  et  deofi  } 
have  begun  the  work,  I  hope  some  of  ray  fellow  burgesses  will 
finish  what  I  have  begun,  to  the  everlasting  memory  of  this  fiunoQS 
town. 

Some  criticks  have  presumed  to  correct  and  Uame  me  (with  their  indi- 
gested £eal^  and  unknowa  enthusiastick  knowledge  of  ChimaemVin 
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heirgiddly  poricraniums)  for  fables  and  errors;  as  the  priest,  that 
ad  it  written  of  St.  Paul,  Demmus  est  per  sportam^  mended  his 
and  made  it,  Demissus  est  per  portam;  because  sporta  was 
hard  word,  and  out  of  his  readini;.  But,  ne  sutor  ultra 
idam,  let  no  man  profess  that  he  knows  not.  It  is  true,  he,  that 
es,  resembU'th  a  man  acting  his  part  upon  a  theatre,  or  stage, 
re  the  spectators  have  their  eyes  fixing  upon  him,  all  observing 
gesture  and  words;  if  he  fail  in  cither,  presently  he  is  censured 
condemned.  Lastly,  we  live  in  an  age,  that  mechanicks  will 
ume  to  step  into  Moses's  chair,  and  become  politicians  to  con- 
ict  and  controul  whatsoever  is  acted  and  done  according  to  the 
I  divine  and  human.  One  thing  I  desire  of  these  fantasticks: 
}€re  vel  noli  mca,  vel  ede  tua.  Vale. 

W.  G. 


The Jint  Natwts  of  this  Island. 

*s  Britons  were  Autocthones,  natives  of  this  island,  for  more 
inhabitants  wc  find  none.  The  people  of  this  nation  are  thought 
been  descended  from  the  neighbourmg  Gauls,  in  regard  of  the 
ligion,  language,  and  manners.  Their  original  from  the  Trojans 
te  is  altogether  fabulous  ;  there  bein^;  no  Greek  or  Latin  authors, 
monument  in  this  island,  which  makes  mention  hereof.  Their 
from  the  Gauls  is  more  probable,  being  the  next  part  of  the 
nt  unto  Britain,  or  their  way  from  Asia  to  the  east,  from  whence 
atries  were  first  peopled. 

Romans  Jirst  in  Britain^ 

\oman%  were  the  first  certain  and  known  foreigners  in  this  island, 
esar  was  the  first  of  the  Romans  that  invaded  Britain  :  He, 
lubdued  the  nation  of  the  Gauls,  made  his  journey  into  Britain, 
lanus  reigning  King,  Some  victories  he  atchieved,  some  ho»- 
!  took,  imposed  a  tribute  upon  the  nation,  and  so  returned  into 
tincnt :  he  made  no  conquest  of  them,  bu^iscovered  them  to 

ng  time  after,  the  Roman  Empe^o^,  Claudius,  sent  Aulus 
I  hither,  accompanied  by  two  brethren.  Sabinus  Vespasian, 
dc  war  against  the  Britons,  vanquisht-d  them  in  several  fights, 
malodunum,  the  chief  seat  uf  their  Kings,  and  their  King  pri- 
»lanted  a  colony  at  Camalodunum  (now  Maldon  in  Essex)  and 
the  higher  or  south  parts  of  Britain  into  the  form  ot  a  Roman 
»^ 

The  Jirst  Raman  Conquest  in  the  North. 

e  year  of  Vespasian,  the  groat  and  populous  nation  of  the 
s  are  warred  upon,  and  in  part  overcome.  Theie  Brigauti^t 
xu  e  g 
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of  Newcastle,  probably  a  station  of  the  Roroans*  having  an  ancient 
Koroan  tower«  and  another  ancient  building  called  the  Wall-Knowl,  a 
pmrt  of  the  Picts  wall.  This  town  of  Pampeden  is  very  ancient;  pro- 
bably tome  building  was  erected  here  in  this  place  to  their  grHit  God 
Pantheon;  this  wall  being  the  outmost  confines  of  the  Roman  empire^ 
called  now  Pandon.  I  find  of  the  Kings  of  Northumberland,  that  had 
a  hoQse  in  Pampeden,  which  we  call  now  Pandon-Hall ;  an  ancient  old 
building  and  seat  of  the  Kings  of  Northumberland. 

Tunnocellum,  the  station  of  the  first  cohort,  named  i£lia  Classica, 
jiow  Tinmouth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tine.  There  is  a  village  near  New- 
cattle  called  Hctton,  where  there  is  an  old  Roman  tower,  probably 
named  from  the  proconsul  ^tius,  who  was  sent  from  Rome  into  theMi 
parts;  whom  the  Britons  petitioned  for  help  in  these  words:  JEiio  ter 
Cmtuli  gamtus  Bntannorumy  SfC.  Rtptllunt  nos  barbari  ad  Marty  repelHi 
Mart  ad  barbarosy  inter  hacorimtur  duo  genera  funetwny  autjygulamur^ 
md  fmergimur.  Beda.  When  the  Romans  had  their  empire  much  wcak^ 
ctifd  by  their  own  discords,  and  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  proconsul  Mxiui  was  forced  to  retire  their  legions  from  the 
northern  parts ;  so  leaving  the  country  naked,  the  Picts  did  break  in^ 
mho  most  miserably  wasted  and  spoiled  the  country. 


Thus  Britain  became  a  prey  again  to  the  Picts.  When  the  Britons 
bad  despaired  of  Roman  help,  they  sent  into  Germany  to  crave  help  of 
m  people  called  Saxons,  who  entered  and  inhabited  Britain  to  their  aid 
ai^nst  the  Picts. 

The  Picts  being  vanquished  and  overthrown,  through  their  valour^ 
&ey  possessed  themselves  of  this  north  kingdom,  upon  the  driving  out  of 
tlie  native  Britons.  The  victorious  Saxons  erected  their  heptarchy^  or 
seven  several  kingdoms. 

The  kingdom  of  Northumberland  was  the  most  spacious^  populooSy 
and  victorious  kingdom  against  the  Picts  or  Scots,  until  the  Danes 
invaded  these  northern  parts,  and  broke  out  like  a  violent  thunder-clap 
«n  the  Northumberlanders,  and  put  the  English  Saxons  to  muck 
slavery  and  bondage  many  years,  until  they  were  expelled  by  the 
English. 

The  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  being  in  peace,  began  to  build  and 
erect  many  strung  castles  for  defence,  against  the  Scots  and  Picts,  as 
Panstanborough-Castle,  Bamborough,  Alnewickei  Morpeth,  and  Tin* 
HKMith,  which  were  the  seats  of  the  Kings  of  NorthumbiTland. 

In  time  of  this  heptarchy,  ninny  famous  monasteries  were  erected,  vix, 
Hexam  made  a  bishop's  sec  under  the  Saxons;  many  erected  in  this  town 
of  Newcastle  and  Pandon.  Some  of  their  Kings  were  interred  in  Saint 
i^ogustinc's  Friars,  now  called  the  Mannors.  The  upper  part  and  well 
was  called  Monk-Chester,  before  the  conquest ;  a  place  wholly  dedi- 
cated to  devotion  and  religion.  Chester  signifies  a  bulwark,  or  place  of 
delcnce;  which  sheweth,  that,  in  antient  time,  under  the  Saxons,  it 
hmd  been  a  place  of  fortification  icfi  religious  men  that  lived  io  roonas- 
leries. 


The  Coming  in  of  the  Saxons. 
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The  Jint  Denominations  of  Newccutle. 

After  the  conquest  it  got  the  name  of  Newcastle,  by  the  New  Castlf, 
which  Robert  deCantois,  son  of  William  the  Conqueror  built  there  out 
of  the  ground  against  the  neighbouring  Scots. 

This  town  of  NewcastU*,  and  town  of  Pampeden,  made  one  town,  by 
the  grants  of  the  Kings  of  England,  being  in  old  tirae  belonging  to  the 
county  of  Northumberland, 

This  town  of  Newcastle  is  seated  upon  the  Picts  \Yall,  and  side  of  a 
steep  hill,  upon  the  north  sidoof  the  river  Tino:  The  Picts  Wall  came 
through  the  west  gate,  Saint  Nicholas's  church  through  Pampedtro, 
tlien  to  the  town  i^ast,  calK  d  Wallsend* 

The  bounds  of  the  town,  upon  the  west,  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
prior  of  Tinmouth.  On  the  north,  the  town-rooor,  as  some  say,  the 
gift  of  Adam  de  Aliiell  of  Gesmond  ;  upon  the  east,  the  land  of  Biker; 
upon  the  south,  the  river  of  Tine.  Gateside  in  the  county  palatine  of 
Durham. 

The  IValls  and  Gates  of  Newcastle,  and  who  built  them. 

The  town  of  Newcastle  is  environed  about  with  a  strong  thick  stone 
wall,  having  seven  gatt^  or  ports,  with  many  round  towers  and  square 
turrets.  These  walls  began  to  be  built  in-King  John's  reign,  the  north 
part  of  the  wall  at  Newgate.  The  west  part  of  the  town,  in  King 
Henry  the  Third's  reign.  Pandon  gate,  and  the  east  and  south  of 
the  town  wall,  built  in  Edward  the  First's  reign,  and  so  coRtinu«l 
building,  until  it  was  finished.  The  town  is  two  miles  in  circuit, 
with  trenches  in  the  outside  of  ihe  wall,  ramparted  within  with  earth. 

The  cause,  that  moved  them  in  those  days  to  build  this  great  wall, 
was  the  often  invasions  of  the  Scots  into  this  place  and  country;  they 
were  continually  infesting  and  foreigning  this  country,  and  rich  monas- 
teries in  these  northern  parts;  the  religious  houses  of  this  town,  and  adja- 
cent, being  above  forty  houses,  which  have  been  dedicated  to  pious  U5«. 

There  was  a  rich  man,  in  Edward  the  First's  reign,  of  Newcastle, 
that  was  taken  prisoner  out  of  his  house,  and  carried  into  Scotland, 
ransomed  and  brought  home;  which  act  moved  the  townsmen  and 
burgesses,  and  the  religious  nun  therein,  to  contribute  towards  the 
building  of  these  walls. 

The  question  is,  Who  built  these  walls  ?  Some  are  of  opinion  that 
King  John  built  them  ;  others  Roger  de  Thornton,  King  John  giivc 
many  privileges  to  this  town,  and  probably,  the  new  gate  and  walls 
thereabout  were  built  in  his  time;  that  north  part  of  the  wall  being  the 
olde  st,  and  of  another  fashion  than  the  other  walls. 

As  for  Thornton,  who  lived  in  iienry  the  Sixth's  days,  all  the  walls 
of  the  town  w(  re  then  finished.  It  is  probable  that  Thornton  built  ihe 
west  gate,  which  is  a  strong  and  fair  gate,  in  memory  that  he  came  from 
the  west  country,  according  to  the  old  saying; 

In  at  the  West  Cafe  came  Thornton  in. 

With  a  llap  and  a  Halfpenny y  and  a  Lamb's  skin. 
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The  walls  and  gates  were  built  by .  several  pors»)ns,  as  by  the  names 
ot  the  rouhd  tovviTs  doth  appear.  Some  of  them  were  built  by  the 
friars  and  monasteries  that  did  dwell  in  the  town,  as  the  White,  Black, 
Grey,  and  Austin  Friars.  Others,  named  Durham  and  Carlisle  Towers. 
Otheni  by  nobK-men  and  gentry  of  the  country,  as  NevU  s  Tower,  ad- 
join ina  to  his  house  in  west  gate. 

There  are  seven  ports  or  gates  in  Newcastle,  besides  postern  gates, 
which  belonged  to  the  religious  houses.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  town 
upon  the  river  are  many  little  gates  to  that  famous  long  key. 

J.  West  is  Close  Gate,  called  so  from  a  street  called  the  Close, 
which  •  gocih  up  the  water,  a  place  of  recreation,  called  the  Forth  f, 
given  to  the  town  for  good  services  performed  by  the  burgesses  of  the 
same. 

In  Edward  the  Third  s  reign,  three-hundred  valiant  men  issued  out 
of  the  town,  through  a  postern  gate;  came  suddenly  in  the  night  upon 
ft  great  army  of  the  Scots,  which  lay  in  that  part  west  of  the  town; 
rmiM-d  the  army  of  the  Scots,  put  them  to  flight,  and  took  Earl  Murray 
prisoner  in  his  tent,  and  others. 

2.  The  next  west  is  West  Gate,  a  stately  and  fair  gate,  built  by 
Eloeer  de Thornton,  a  rich  man,  that  lived  in  Ilenry  the  Sixths  djiys, 
the  high-way  west  into  Northumberland  and  Cumberland, 

3  Is  Ne  w-gate,  the  ancient  and  strongest  of  all  the  ports,  having 
I  causey  that  Kadeth  to  the  town-moor,  and  towards  the  north  parts  of 
Northumberland  and  Scotland.    Now  a  prison  for  debtors  and  felons. 

4.  Pil«;rimslre(^t-gate ;  so  called,  because  of  pilgrims  lodging  in  that 
rtreft;  and  went  out  of  that  gate  to  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in 
Gcsmond;  to  which  place,  with  great  confluence  jand  devotion,  people 
came  from  all  parts  of  this  land,  in  that  time  of  supersiition. 

5.  Pandon-gate,  so  called  from  the  ancient  town  of  Pampeden, 
nhere  was  the  Picts  Wall,  and  a  Roman  tower,  lately  decayed;  out  of 
which  wall  is  a  causey  that  goeth  into  a  place  of  recreation  and  peram- 
bulation, called  the  Shields-field;  and  a  way  to  a  village  called  the 
Wall's  End,  by  B<'da,  Villa  ad  Murum,  and  so  into  Tinmouthshire. 

6.  East  of  the  town  is  Sand -gate,  built  upon  the  river-side.  Without 
this  gate  are  t  many  houses,  and  populous,  all  along  the  water-side; 
where  shipwrights,  seamen,  and  keelmen  most  live,  that  are  employed 
ibout  ships  and  keels. 

The  Bridges  of  NcucastU  vpon  Tine, 

7-  The  bridge  of  this  tower,  over  the  river  Tine,  consisteth  of  arches 
bigh  and  broad,  having  many  houses  and  shops  upon  the  bridge,  and 
ibrcc  towers  upon  it;  the  first  §  on  the  south  side;  the  second  in  the 
middle  II,  and  the  third  in  Newcastle  side,  lately  built  upon  an  arch 
io  the  biidge,  used  for  a  magazine  for  the  toivn ;  and  an  old  cha|K  l. 

There  is  a  blue  stone  about  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  which  is  the 

•  B«Y'notof  at  tSc  briHcp.  ♦  Now  a  bowIing-fr<'^o*  ♦  A"  liotpitnl  for  the  reception  of 
pnor  ke^lmeu.  t  l  i»«  »  dc-moii^hril.  b  It  it  nuw  u»eU  At  an  tioa»e  of  currecUoB,  or  coubn** 
mtut,  /or  ufiruljr  »ppreuuce«,  duoxdcrlj  womeo,  &c. 
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bounds  of  Newcastle  southward  from  Gate-side  in  the  county  palatine 
of  Durham. 

There  was  a  strange  accident  upon  the  bridge,  happened  to  an  alder- 
man of  Newcastle,  looking  over  the  bridge  into  the  river,  with  his  haotb 
jover ;  his  gold  ring  fell  off  his  finger  into  the  water ;  which  was  given  for 
lost:  It  chanced  that  one  of  his  servants  bought  a  salmon  in  the 
market,  who,  opening  the  belly  of  the  fish,  found  hb  master's  ring  is 
the  guts. 

The  other  bridge,  within  the  town,  is  the  upper  and  nether  Dm 
Bridge;  upder  the  last  bridge  came  boats  up  from  the  river,  and  tU 
PJcts  wall  came  oyer  that  bridge,  and  so  along  into  Pandon. 

The  Stock-bridge  in  Pampeden,  where  is  thought  to  be  the  ancient 
market  fo^  fish;  where  boats  came  up  from  the  river. 

Tke  Chmrcka  of  Newcastle. 

There  are  four  churches  and  parishes  in  this  town.  The  first  b  Stint 
Kicholas  in  the  mjdst  of  the  town ;  a  long,  fair,  and  high  churdi, 
Jiaving  a  stately  high  stone  steeple,  with  many  pinnacles ;  a  stately  stone 
ianthom,  standing  upon  four  stone  arches,  built  by  Robert  de  Rhodo, 
l^rd  Prior  of  Tinmouth,  in  Henry  the  Sixth's  days :  It  lifteth  up  s 
bead  of  Majesty,  as  high  above  the  rest,  as  the  cypre»-tree  above  tlio 
}oyf  shrubs, 

Ben  Johmonp 

My  altitude  high,  my  body  four-square, 

IVly  foot  in  the  grave,  my  head  in  the  air, 

^y  eyes  in  roy  sidef,  five  tongues  in  my  womb. 

Thirteen  heads  upon  my  body,  four  images  alone; 

I  can  direct  you  where  the  wind  doth  stay. 

And  I  tune  God's  precepts  thrice  a  day. 

I  am  seen  where  I  am  not,  I  am  heard  where  I  is  not, 

TeU  nie  now  what  I  am,  and  see  that  you  miss  not^ 

In  this  church  arc  many  porches,  especially  Saint  George's,  or  Aft 
icing's  porch;  built  by  some  of  the  Kings  of  thisl^nd. 

In  it  a|re  many  sumptuous  windows;  that  in  the  east  surpasseth  sll 
the  rest  in  height,  largeness,  and  beauty,  where  the  twelve  apostlos, 
seven  deeds  of  charity,  &c.  built  by  Roger  de  Thornton  (a  great  bene- 
factor of  thjs  town)  with  this  inscription.  Orate  pro  anma  ftogeri 
Thornton^  etpro  animahus  Filiorum  et  FiUarum. 

In  the  north  part  of  the  same  is  a  shrine  of  Henry  Percy,  the  foorti^ 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  killed  by  the  hands  of  rebels  in  York* 
ihire,  gathering  up  a  subsidy;  he  was  buried  at  Beverley,  and  thii 
made  in  memory  of  him  in  his  own  country,  he  having  a  house  in  ihii 
town  and  parish ;  and  other  noblemen  and  gentry  had  in  those  days  in 
this  town.  OraU  pro  aninia  Henrici  Percj/  iy.  Northumbrict^  jui  per 
Hcl^ellium  manus  occubuitf  ^c, 

•  Tliis  chorch  is  »  yicafsg^  and  peci^liar  of  Utf  BUbop  of  Carlialjk 
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In  (he  south  part  of  the  middle  of  this  church,  under  a  window,  i' 
n  ancient  tomb  of  a  warlike  gentleman,  lying  with  his  legs  across,  his 
tcatcheon  of  arms  and  sword ;  after  the  fashion  in  those  days  were  they 
nly  interred,  who  took  upon  them  the  cross,  and  were  marked  with  the 
idgc  of  the  cross,  for  sacred  warfare,  to  recover  the  Holy  Land  from 
le  Turks.  In  the  quire  and  walks  about  it  are  many  fair  monuments, 
»robs,  and  marble-stones  of  mayors  of  this  town,  their  names  and  arms 
igraven  in  stone,  with  their  titles  of  (sometime  mayor  of  Newcastle) 
9Dours;  not  one  word  of  their  good  deeds;  their  generations  and  names 
T  worn  out.  Only  that  thrice  noble  mayor,  Mastert  Robert  Anderson, 
liose  memory  will  continue  until  there  be  no  more  time ;  £re  td 
mmtore  pcrmnnts^  viz,  his  gift  of  twenty  pounds  per  annum  for  ever  to 
ie  four  churches  in  Newcastle. 

Dignum  Ittude  vinan^  Musa  vetat  mort. 

There  is  a  tomb,  as  is  reported,  belonging  to  the  Fitz-Williams,  not 
Iftced,  who,  going  ambassador  into  Scotland,  died,  and  was  interred 
>  Saint  Nicholas. 

2.  Is  All  hallows.  Omnium  animarum,  Faniorn  ihe^,  from  the  ancient 
ime  of  that  part  of  the  town  Pampeden;  having  a  broad  and  square 
larch,  and  more  populous  than  all  the  three  other  parishes,  and  able 
»  contain  more  people  than  the  rest,  having  three  galleries. 

There  are  few  monuments  or  tombs  in  it.  Only  one  stately  tomb  of 
lal  worthy  benefactor,  Roger  de  Thornton,  having  a  large  jet-stone, 
jriously  engraven  with  his  arms,  and  the  arms  of  that  noble  family 
'the  Lord  Lumley,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Thorntons.  He  died 
I  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 

There  was  one  Thomas  Smith,  shipwright,  of  this  parish,  that  gave 
□r  pounds  eighteen  shilling  and  ten  pence,  yearly,  for  ever,  to  the 
istrebsed  poor  of  that  parish. 

3.  Church  is  Sainl  John's,  a  pretty  little  church,  commended  by  • 
1  arch-prelate  of  this  kingdom ;  because  it  resembleth  much  a  cross. 
I  this  parish  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  had  his  house,  as  others,  good 
nK'factors  to  this  town. 

4.  Saint  Andrews,  the  ancicntest  of  all  the  four,  as  appeareth  by  the 
Id  building  and  fashion  of  the  church.  In  it  is  to  be  seen  a  pardon  of  a 
ojic  fr»r  nine  thousand  years  to  come. 

Likewise  there  is  an  ancient  large  stone  of  one  Adam  de  Athell  of 
rcsmond,  with  this  inscription,  llicjacet  Dai7iiij[/«  Adam  us  dc  Athell, 
ri/!ri,  quiobiit,  anno  1387- 

The  parson  of  the  town  is  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  hath  his  vicar  or 
obttiiute,  and  a  fair  old  house  belonging  to  the  vicar. 

The  Streets  and  Bmldings  of  the  ancient  Town  of  Pampeden. 

I  come  in  the  next  place  to  describe  every  part  of  this  town,  what 
t  was  in  the  times  of  the  heptarchy  of  this  kingdom,  and  in  after 
uccecding  ages. 

•  Laud. 
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First  of  Pampedcn,  alias  Pantheon :  {t  hath  retained  its  name, 
without  much  alteration,  since  the  Romans  resided  in  it.  After  the 
departure  of  the  Romans,  the  Kings  of  Northumberland  kept  their 
I'esidence  in  it,  and  had  their  house,  now  called  Pandon-Hall.  It  was 
a  safe  bulwark,  having  the  Picts  wall  on  the  north  side,  and  the  river  of 
Tine  on  the  south.  I'his  place  of  Pandon  is  of  such  antiquity,  that, 
if  a  man  would  express  any  ancient  thing,  it  is  a  common  proverb 
jis  old  as  Pandon,  In  it  are  many  ancient  buildings,  houses,  and  str^. 
Some  gentlemen  of  Northumberland  had  their  houses  in  it.  There  is 
an  ancient  place  called  the  Wall  Knowl»  called  since,  Samt  Michael 
upon  tl)c  Wall  Knowl,  having  a  high  and  strong  tower,  now  called  the 
Carpenter's  tower,  adjoining  to  that  place  upon  the  town  wall.  There 
is  below,  towards  the  river  of  Tine,  an  ancient  religious  bouse,  called 
Trinity-house  not  many  houses  in  England  named  by  that  name)  nov 
converted  to  another  use,  for  the  masters  of  Trinity-house,  which  have 
many  privileges  and  immunities  granted  unto  them  for  services  done  by 
sea, 

in  this  part  of  the  town  of  Pandon,  below,  are  many  narrow  streets 
or  chairs,  and  ancient  buildings;  through  the  midst  of  it  the  river  of 
Tine  flows  and  ebbs,  and  a  burne  runs,  called  Pandon-burne.  This 
place,  called  the  Burnebank,  stands  very  low.  It  is  recorded,  that, 
in  Edward  the  Third's  time,  an  hundred  and  forty  horses  were  drowned 
by  overflowing  of  water ;  since,  the  houses  towards  the  key-side  are 
heightened  with  ballast,  and  a  high  stone  wall,  without  which  «all, 
is  a  long  and  broad  wharf  or  key,  which  hindereth  the  like  inan- 
dation. 

In  the  upper  part  of  this  Pandon  is  an  ancient  religious  house,  founded 
by  the  Kings  of  Northumberland,  now  called  the  Mannors  (formerly 
Saint  Augustine  Friars)  where  the  Kings  of  Northumberland  were  in- 
terred :  since,  in  succeeding  ages,  enlarged  and  beautified  with  stalely 
buildings,  cloisters,  and  a  fair  church.  The  Kings  of  England,  since 
the  conquest,  kept  hoijse  in  it,  when  they  came  with  an  army  royal 
against  Scotland;  and,  since  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  roade-a 
magazine  and  storehouse  for  the  north  pails.  Now  of  late  that  princely 
fabrick  is  demolished,  and  laid  level  with  the  ground.  The  pride, 
povetousness,  luxury,  and  idolatry  of  the^e  houses  brought  a  sudden 
ruin  upon  themselves  and  houses. 

In  this  place  of  Pandon  is  a  bridge  called  Stockrbridge,  where  fishers 
come  up  with  their  fish^  and  sell  them  here. 

The  Grants  and  Charters  to  thf  Town» 

The  antiquity  of  this  town  is  known  to  be  from  that  time, 
jthat  the  Romans  had  command  in  the  northern  parts,  who  built  the 
Picts  \yali.  After  their  departure,  the  Saxons  became  masters  of  this 
country  ;  then  the  Danes.  'I  he  Danes  being  vanquished  and  expelled 
this  land,  the  English  enjoyed  it,  until  William  the  Conqueror  made  all 
England  vassals,  and  obey  his  Norman  laws,  as  far  as  the  river  Tine. 

•  At  l^ew^Uc. 
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Kinj;  William  overthrew  the  northern  forces  in  Gateside  Fell,  near 
Newcastle.  Since  which  time,  great  is  the  privilege  that  Kings  and 
princes  have  endowed  this  town  with. 

Rob<  rt,  son  of  NVilliara  the  Conqueror,  built  the  castle  •  called  New- 
castlf,  a^^iiist  the  ofUMi  inroads  of  our  neighbouring  Scots. 

King  John  gave  the  first  grant  to  Newcastle,  and  endowed  it  with 
many  privileges  and  immunities  to  the  good  men  of  the  same. 

King  Henry  the  Third  made  it  a  corporation,  whereas  formerly 
belonged  to  the  county  of  Northumbi  rland,  as  by  Henry  the  Third's 
charter  doth  appear,  **  Noveritis  nos  concessisse  ct  demisisse,  et  hacc 
Cbarta  nostra  confirmassc  pro  nobis  et  hseredibus  nostris,  probis  homi* 
nibus  nostris,  de  Novo  Castello  supiT  Tinam,  et  baeredibus  eonim  viliam 
Bottrara  cum  Novo  Castello,  cum  omnibus  pertinentiLu>  suis  ad  feod* 
£rmuro,"  tuc. 

The  town  of  Pampeden  was  granted  to  the  beloved  burgesses,  and 
good  men  of  Newcastle,  in  King  Edward  the  First's  reign,  as  by  hit 
charter  appears,  Sciatis  quod  dedimuset  concessimus,  et  hac  Charta 
noittra  confirmavimus  pro  nobis,  et  ha^redibus  nostris,  dilectis  Burgensi- 
bus,  et  probis  hominibus  nostris  villas  Novicastri  super  Tinaro,  omnet 
terras  et  tenementa  cum  pertinentibus  in  Pampeden  in  Biker,  juxta 
praedictam  Viliam  Novicastri,  &c.  £t  quod  prssdicta  Villa  Novicastii, 
et  terra,  et  tenementa  praedicta  in  Pampeden,  unica  Villa  de  caetero 
sint,  et  unus  Hurgus,  ad  uniendum  et  concludendum  dictse  ViU« 
No%icastri  in  augmentationem,  eroendationem,  et  securitatem  ejusdem 
Villa?,  ^c." 

All  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England  successively  granted  unto 
the  town  some  honour  and  privilege,  and  enlarged  their  charters. 

Edward  the  Third  gave  them  the  Forth,  for  the  good  services  of  the. 
townsmen. 

Edward  the  Fourth  gave  them  power  to  choose,  yearly,  mayor  and 
aldermen,  in  lieu  of  bailiffs. 

After  Kmgs  granted,  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty,  all  the  royalties 
efthe  river  of  Tme,  from  Sparrow-Hawkun  to  Heddo>Streams ;  and  that 
so  ship  load  and  unload  any  manner  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises 
in,  or  any  place  of  the  river,  but  only  at  the  key  of  Newcastle.  Also 
granted  commissioners  to  measure  keels. 

King  Edward  the  Sixth  grants  the  town  of  Gateside  to  be  united  to 
the  town  of  Newcastle.    Repealed  by  Qut»en  Mary. 

Sir  Thomas  White,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  gave  one  hundred 
pounds  yearly  to  the  chief  cities  and  towns  of  England  for  ever,  to  be 
lent  to  tour  clothiers  merchants  for  ten  years  without  interest.  The 
town  of  Newcastle  enjoyeth  her  hundred  pounds  in  her  turn :  The 
first  hundred  pound  which  came  to  Newcastle  was  in  1599*  "^be 
noblest  gift  that  ever  was  given  in  England  by  any  subject.  Some 
thinky  m  time,  it  will  ingross  the  most  of  the  money  in  this  land* 

*  Vow  oaed  u  t  comaoo  prUoa  for  the  Mont  to  be  tried  At  Ibe  miJts  for  tba  cooaty  of 
KorUittiuberiaod. 
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TJk  ki^kst  tmd  Narik  parts  of  tke  Towm^ 

The  ancient  partt  of  the  town  of  Newcastle  were,  in  the  upper  parts  of 
tty  aboat  Newgate,  where  are  many  old  housi^  and  cutuges,  ubkrh 
served  these  religions  houses  with  provisions.  This^art  of  the  towa  is 
calledt  .to  this  day,  the  Hucksters  Booths.  The«e  people,  in  those 
days,  had  their  livelihood  from  those  friars  and  nuns  that  lived  in  that 
part  of  the  town. 

In  aftec\ges,  the  burgesses  and  good  men  of  the  town  began  to  trader 
and  venture  beyond  the  seas  into  foreign  places;  tbey  built  many  &bipiy 
procured  a  charter  from  the  Kings  of  England  to  carry  fells  beyond 
aeas,  and  bring  in  foreign  commodities.  The  staple  was  then  at  Ant* 
werp  in  Brabant,  called  Commune  toiiiu  Europe  Emporium.  This 
charter  of  the  merchant  adventurers,  was  the  first  charter  that  was 
granted  by  any  King  to  any  town.  After  which  grant,  this  towii 
flourished  in  trading;  built  many  fair  houses  in  the  fiesh  market,  thea 
called  die  cloth  market.  The  merchants  had  their  shops  and  ware- 
houses there,  in  the  back  parts  of  their  houses;  the  river  of  Tine  flowed 
and  ebbed,  where  boats  came  up  with  commodities ;  which  trade  of 
merchandises  continued  many  years.  In  tbat  street  the  mayors,  aider* 
nen,  and  nchest  men  of  the  town  lived.  Tn  after  times,  the  merchants 
svmoved  lower  down  towards  the  river,  to  the  street  called  the  Side,  and 
Sand-hill,  where  they  continue  unto  this  day  *• 

The  Sand-hill. 

Kow  let  us  describe  unto  you  the  other  streets  and  markets  in  this  towiu 
First  of  the  Sand-hill,  a  market  for  fish,  and  other  commodities;  ffrj 
convenient  for  merchant  adventurers,  merchants  of  coals,  and  all  those 
that  have  their  living  by  shipping.  1  here  is  a  navigable  river,  and  a 
long  key  or  wharf,  where  ships  may  lie  safe  from  danger  of  storms,  and 
nay  unload  their  commodities  and  wares  upon  the  key.  lu  it  are  two 
cranes  for  heavy  commodities,  very  convenient  for  carrying  of  com, 
wine,  deals,  &c.  from  the  key  into  the  water  gates,  which  are  along  the 
key-side,  or  into  any  quarter  of  the  town. 

In  this  market-place  are  many  shops  and  stately  houses  for  merchants, 
with  great  conveniencics  of  water,  bridge,  garners,  lofts,  cellars,  and 
houses  of  both  sides  of  them.  Westward  they  have  a  street  calloi  the 
Close.    East,  the  benefit  of  the  houses  of  the  key  side. 

In  this  Sand-hill  standeth  the  Town  Court  or  Guildhall,  where  are 
beld  the  guilds  every  year  by  the  mayor  and  burgesses,  to  offer  up  their 
grievances,  where  the  mayor  keepeth  his  court  every  Monday,  and  the 
sheriff  hath  his  county  court  upon  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

In  it  is  kept  a  court  of  admiralty,  or  river-court,  every  Monday  in  the 
afternoon.    This  is  a  court  of  record  for  inrolling  of  deeds  and  evidences. 

There  is  a  court  of  pic-powder,  during  the  said  two  fairs,  Lammas 
and  St.  Luke;  all  the  privileges  and  power,  that  a  court-leet  can  have, 
are  granted  to  this  court* 
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Vn6«t  the  town-court  is  a  common  weigh-houae  for  ill  sorts  of  com- 
SWMlities.  King  Henry  the  Sixth  sent  to  this  town,  as  to  other  cities  and 
towns,  brass  weights  according  to  the  standard. 

Near  this  is  the  town -house,  where  the  dark  of  the  chamber  and 
diamberlains  are  to  receive  the  revenues  of  the  town  for  coal,  ballast^ 
lalty  grind  stones,  &c. 

Next  adjoining  is  an  alms-house,  called  the  Moion  dc  DieUf  built  by 
that  noble  benefactor  Roger  de  Thornton. 

Above  which  is  the  stately  court  of  the  merchant  adventurers,  of  the 
eld  staple,  resident  at  that  flourishing  city  of  Antwerp  in  Brabant,  since 
lemoved  to  the  more  northern  provinces  under  the  states.  Their  charters 
are  ancient,  their  privileges  and  immunities  great;  they  have  no  depend* 
cnce  upon  London,  having  a  governor,  twelve  assistants,  two  wardens, 
and  a  secretary. 

There  is  an  old  chapel  upon  the  bridge. 

Next  west  is  a  street  called  the  Close,  where  are  many  stately  houses 
of  merchants  and  others.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland  had  his  house  ia 
this  street. 

Near  the  Sand-hill  east,  is  Allhallows  Bank,  or  Butchers  Bank, 
where  most  butchers  dwell,  the  way  to  Allhallows  church ;  on  the 
iouth  side  of  which  are  many  chairs  or  lanes  that  go  down  to  the  key 
fide 

The  middleparts  of  tie  Tcfwm 

Next  up  street  is  the  street  called  the  Side.  In  the  lower  part  of  it 
•tandeth  a  fair  cross,  with  columns  of  stone  hewn,  covered  with  lead, 
where  are  sold  milk,  egg^,  butter,  kc. 

In  the  Side  are  shops  for  merchants,  drapers,  and  other  trades.  la 
the  middle  of  the  Side  is  an  ancient  stone*house,  an  appendix  to  the 
castle,  which  in  former  times  belonged  to  the  Lord  Lumleys,  before  the 
castle  was  built,  or  at  least  coetany  *  with  the  castle. 

Next  up  the  town  north,  is  Middle-street,  where  all  sorts  of  artificers 
have  shops  and  houses. 

The  west  side  of  this  street  is  the  oat-meal  market. 

On  the  east  side  of  it  is  the  flesh  market,  I  think  the  greatest  market  f 
in  Elngland  for  all  sorts  of  flesh  and  poultry  that  are  sold  there  every 
Saturday ;  the  reason  is  not  the  populousness  of  the  town  that  makes  it, 
to  is  the  people  in  the  country,  within  ten  miles  of  the  town,  who  make 
their  provision  there ;  as  likewise  all  that  live  by  the  coal*trade,  for 
working  and  conveying  coals  to  the  water ;  as  also  the  shipping  which 
comet  into  this  river  for  coals,  there  being  sometimes  three-hundred  sail 
of  ships.  In  this  market  are  kept  two  fairs  in  the  year,  for  nine  days 
together;  one  of  them  at  that  remarkable  time  of  the  year,  the  first  of 
August;  the  other  is  held,  the  eighteenth  of  October,  upon  St.  Lukdi 

P«y. 

Next  above  north  is  the  big  t  and  oat-market  every  Tuesday  and 
Saturday  in  the  week. 
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In  which  street  is  an  ancient  house,  with  a  lar^  gate,  called  the  Scote 
Inn,  where  the  Kings,  nobility,  and  lairds  of  Scots  lodged,  in  time  of 
truce  or  league  with  England. 

Pilgrim  Street. 

East  again  is  Pilgrim-street,  the  longest  and  fairest  street  in  the  town. 
In  it  is  a  market  for  wheat  and  lyc  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Likewise  an  house  called  the  Pilgrims  Inn,  where  pilgrims  lodged  that 
came  to  visit  the  shrine  in  Gesmond,  or  Jcsu  de  Munde,  which  occa* 
sioned  to  call  this  street  Pilgrim  Stieet. 

In  the  upper  part  of  this  street  is  a  princely  house,  built  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  Black  Friars. 

Both  east  and  west  of  this  street  are  many  pas^^ages  into  other  parts 
of  the  town,  as  the  nether  and  higher  Dean-Bridge  into  the  west,  the 
Manour-Chair  upon  the  east,  having  a  way  to  that  sumptuous  building 
of  the  Minorites,  of  old  called  St.  Augustin  Friars;  also  a  street  called 
Silver  Street,  having  a  passage  down  to  Pandon. 

West-gate  Street. 

Upon  the  west  of  the  town  is  Denton-Chair,  which  goeth  into  West* 
gate  Street,  which  is  a  broad  street,  and  private;  for  men  that  live  there 
have  employment  for  town  and  country.  The  Earl  of  Westmoreland 
bad  his  house  in  this  street,  and  other  gentlemen. 

In  this  street  is  an  hospital,  called  the  Spittle;  in  the  east  of  that 
chapel  is  the  place  for  electing  of  mayors,  aldermen,  sheriflls,  and  other 
officers  in  the  town  next  Monday  after  Michaelmas  day.  In  which 
place  are  made,  of  late,  a  famous  grammar-school,  writini;  school,  and 
houses  within  the  Spittle  for  the  masters.  Protos  Archididascalos,  or 
the  first  head  school-master,  was  that  reverend  master  Koberl  Fowbeny, 
a  learned  and  painful  man  to  indoctrinate  youth  in  Girek  and  Latin. 

In  the  north-side  of  the  street,  towards  West-gate,  is  an  ancient  build- 
ing, called  now  Bannet  Chessy  Friars,  where  now  the  nine  crafts  of 
this  town  have  their  meeting-houses  It  was  called,  in  old  time, 
the  Gray-Friars. 

In  the  south  west  of  the  town  is  the  White-Friars,  and  near  that  a 
street  called  Bailiff-gate,  which,  in  former  times,  belonged  unto  tbe 
castle  and  county  of  Northumberland.  There  is  a  postern-gate,  where 
prisoners,  taken  in  time  of  hostility  with  Scotland,  and  felons  of  the 
county  of  Northumberland,  were  brought  in  privately  into  the  castkia 
Newcastle,  where  the  common  jail  for  the  county  is. 

Near  this  street  are  two  ways,  which  go  down  into  the  Close,  the  long 
stairs  andTudbill  stairs. 

The  Govetmn^ent  of  the  Town. 

Now  let  us  speak  concerning  the  government  of  this  town.  The  first 
grant  was,  Burgensibus  et  probia  homirubus  Novicastri  super  Txnam^  i.  ^ 

*  Or  halls  for  the  meeting  of  Uieir  respective  compaaies. 
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lurgesses  and  good  men  of  the  town  of  Newcastle:  Out  of 
'arly  wcrecluscn  bailiffs,  which  are  the  ancient  officers  of  cities 
IS  in  Eni;land. 

Edward  the  Fourth,  out  of  his  abundant  grace  and  favour  to 
•said  lown-burgrssos,  ihcir  heirs  and  successors,  grants  yearly 
e  a  niuyorand  six  aldermen;  and  that  the  aforesaid  mayor  and 
1,  for  the  time  being,  or  any  four,  three,  or  two  of  them,  have 
er  and  authority  to  enquire,  hear,  and  determine  all  manner  of 
Us  and  causes,  appertaining  to  the  office  of  a  justice  of  the 

d  of  bailiffs  is  chosen  a  sheriff  yearly, 

Richard  the  Second  gave  the  sword  to  be  carried  before  the 
which  represents  royal  power  and  authority;  delegated,  by 
to  them,  their  heirs,  and  successors,  from  their  sovereign, 
ower  of  a  mayor  is  great,  the  highest  dignity  or  honour  that 
«stowed  upon  a  city  or  town;  according  to  that  office  among 
nans,  of  propraetors  and  proconsuls,  who  had,  in  all  countries 
jdonis  under  their  command,  their  viceroys,  or  representatives, 
er  times,  upon  a  division  among  the  aldermen,  there  were  four 
D  more  added :  so  now  il  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  ten 
n,  and  one  sheriff.  Their  officers  are  two  clerks,  one  for  the 
irt,  theother  for  the  town  chamber. 

officers  that  attend  upon  his  person  are,  a  sword-bearer,  witl# 
f  maintenance,  a  water-bailiff,  and  8<»ven  Serjeants,  in  their 
id  maces.  All  those  nine  officers  go  before  the  mayor  and  alder- 
their  ^owns,  to  church,  and  at  any  solemnity, 
mer  times,  the  aldermen  of  the  town  had  their  scarlet  gowni^, 
proud  Scot  got  them  by  conquest,  as  they  did  other  ornaments  of 
I,  thinking  no  English,  in  authority,  worthy  to  wear  scarlet 
aselves;  and  so  they  continued  lording  over  us  for  two  years, 
:y  were  hired  out,  as  they  were  brought  in,  being  a  mercenary 
for  any  nation  for  money. 

•  are  twelve  trades  or  crafts,  which  are  chief  in  electing  of 
viz.  drapers,  mercers,  glovers,  taylors,  boothmen,  shoemakers, 

tanners,  saddlers,  butchers,  smiths,  and  dyers, 
•are  the  by-crafts,  which  are  fifteen  in  number;  every  one  of 
ih  their  meeting-houses  in  the  towers  of  the  wall,  and  are  called, 
lay,  by  the  name  of  By-crafts;  their  ancient  name  is  after  the 
the  founder. 

The  Tvicnty.fuur  Wards  of  the  Town, 

:  are  four  and  twenty  wanls  in  the  town;  every  ward  hath  its 

•  gate  in  llic  walls,  which  they  were  to  keep  in  limes  of  hostility 
:  Scots,  whereof  thtse  are  some; 

AVhite  Friars  Tower-Ward. 
Nevil'a  Fuwer-Ward. 
West -Spit  lie  Tower. 
Stankc  Tower. 
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Pink  Tower. 

Gunners  Tower. 

AVest-gate  Tower. 

Durham  Tower. 

Thicket's  Tower. 

Carlisle  Tower. 

Barthram  Mumbugget  Tower. 

Ever's  Tower. 

Saint  Austin's  Tower. 

Walk-Knowl  Ward,  &cc. 

Of  ike  Rher  Tine,  and  the  Commodkie$. 

The  port  or  haven  of  this  river  is  able  to  receive  ships  of  four-hundrrd 
tuns,  having  rocks  on  the  north  side  of  the  Haven,  and  stands  upon  tin 
south,  dangerous  in  a  north -cast  wind : 

Incidit  in  Scylhrn^  qui  wit  titare  Chan/bdim. 

Upon  the  north  side  of  the  Haven  is  an  ancient  strong  castle,  the  sett 
of  the  prior  of  Tinmouth.  King  Henry  the  Eighth  converted  the  caide 
from  a  priory,  to  be  a  defence  for  the  river  and  country,  against  foreip 
invasions. 

1 .  The  south  side  of  the  river  is  Warwickshire,  in  the  county  of  Durfaan, 
where  are  many  salt-pans,  which  make  white  salt  out  of  salt  water, 
boiled  with  coal. 

2.  Another  commodity,  that  this  river  bringeth  forth,  is  coal  in  grest 
abundance;  most  of  the  people,  that  live  in  these  parts,  live  by  the 
benefit  of  coals,  that  are  carried  out  of  this  river  into  most  parts  of 
England  southward,  into  Germany,  and  other  transmarine  countries. 

John  Johnston,  out  of  the  poems  of  the  cities  of  Britain,  Newcastle. 

Seated  upon  high  rock,  she  sees  Dame  Nature's  wonders  strange. 
Or  else  to  others  wittily  doth  vent  them  for  exchange : 
In  vain  why  seek  you  fire  from  heaven,  to  serve  your  turn? 
The  ground  here  either  keeps  it  close,  or  quickly  makes  it  bum« 
Nor  that  which  folk  with  stony  flesh,  or  whirl-wind  grim  afingbts, 
But  giveth  life  to  earthly  things,  and  minds  to  living  wights ; 
This  roelteth  iron,  brass,  and  gold,  so  pliable  and  soft. 
What  mind  the  allective  shade  of  gold  stirs  not,  nor  sets  aloft? 
Nay,  more  than  so,  men  say  it  doth  dull  metal  change  to  gpld; 
To  say  therefore  it  is  a  God,  our  alcby mists  are  bold. 
If  God  he  be,  as  thougiv'st  out,  great  master,  of  thy  word, 
tiow  many  Gods  then  doth  this  place,  and  our  Scotland  afford? 

Many  thousand  people  are  employed  in  this  trade  of  coals;  roanyli'* 
by  working  of  them  in  the  pits;  many  live  by  conveying  them  in  waggow 
and  wains  to  the  river  Tine ;  many  men  are  employed  in  conveying  the 
coals  in  keels,  from  the  Stathes    a^board  the  ships  :  One  coal-merchant^ 

*0rCoalWhwf«. 
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tmployeth  five-hundred^  or  a  thousand,  m  his  works  of  coal,  yet,  for 
ill  his  labour,  care,  and  cost,  can  scarce  live  of  his  trade;  nay,  many 
if  them  have  consumed  and  spent  great  estates,  and  died  beggars.  I 
»  remember  one  of  many,  that  raised  his  estate  by  the  coal-trade;  many 
[  remember,  that  have  wasted  great  estates.  I  shall  illustrate  this  by  a 
itory  of  two  Spaniards,  brothers,  who  travelled  into  the  West  Indies, 
vith  that  estate  and  moans  which  they  had  acquired :  One  of  the 
brothers  was  a  miner,  to  employ  many  slaves  in  silver  mines;  the  other 
brother  was  to  be  an  husbandman,  to  provide  com,  sheep,  and  other 
pft>visions  for  the  miner  and  his  men;  much  silver  was  got  out  of  tha 
ETound  by  these  miners ;  the  husbandman  got  monies  out  of  his  stock 
for  his  commodities.  After  many  years  delving  and  labouring  in  these 
silver-mines,  at  last  the  mines  were  exhausted  and  decayed,  and  all  the 
BODey,  which  be  had  got  for  many  years  labour  and  cost,  was  run  into 
hk  brother's,  the  husbimdman's  hands,  and  all  his  stock  upstanding ;  he 
living  all  that  time  of  the  profit  that  his  ground  }nelded. 

So  it  is  with  our  coal-miners;  they  labour,  and  are  at  a  great  charge 
to  maintain  men  to  work  their  collieries;  they  waste  their  own  bodies 
with  care,  and  their  collieries  with  working ;  the  kernel  being  eaten 
out  of  the  nut,  there  rcmaineth  nothing  but  the  ^ell ;  their  collieries 
are  wasted,  and  their  monies  are  consumed.  This  is  the  uncertainty  of 
iBines;  a  great  charge,  the  profit  uncertain. 

Some  south  gentlemen  have,  upon  great  hope  of  benefit,  come  into 
ihb  country  to  hazard  thcii  monies  in  coal-pits.  Mr.  Beaumont,  a  gen* 
deman  of  great  ingenuity  and  rare  parts,  adventured  into  our  mines, 
with  his  thirty-thousand  pounds,  who  brought  with  him  many  rare 
engines,  not  known  then  in  those  parts;  as,  the  art  to  bore  with  iron 
rods,  to  try  the  deepnt^ss  and  thickness  of  the  coal ;  rare  engines  to  draw 
out  of  the  pits;  waggons,  with  one  horse,  to  carry  down  coals  from  the 
pits  to  the  btathes,  to  the  river,  &c.  Within  a  few  years,  he  consumed 
all  his  money,  and  rode  home  upon  his  light  horse. 

Some  Londoners,  of  late,  have  disbursed  their  monies  for  the  rever- 
sion  of  a  lease  of  colliery,  about  thirty  years  to  come  of  the  lease:  When 
tkey  come  to  crack  their  nuts,  they  find  nothing  but  the  shells;  nuts 
will  not  keep  thirty  years;  there  is  a  swarm  of  worms  under  ground,  that 
will  eat  up  all  before  their  time ;  they  may  find  some  mctcois,  Jgnii 
faiuuSy  instead  of  a  mine. 

A  third  commodity,  that  this  river  bringeth  forth,  is  grind-stones, 
which  are  conveyed  into  most  parts  of  the  world,  according  to  the 
proverb  :  A  Scot,  a  rat,  and  a  Newcastle  grind-stunc,  you  may  find  all 
the  world  aver. 

The  fourth  commodity  of  this  river  is  the  great  plenty  of  salmon  taken 
in  this  water,  which  serveth  this  town,  and  other  parts. 

Upon  the  south  side  of  this  river,  stands  a  town,  called  Jarro,  where 
lived  that  venerable  Bedc,  admired  for  his  learning,  in  those  times  of 
darkness.  Camden  intituleth  him,  The  singular  glory  and  ornament 
of  Eji^land."  Malmesbury,  Vir  erat,  quern  mirari  facilius,  quam 
dignum  pnedicari  possis,  qui  extrcmo  natus  or  bis  angulo  doctrina»  co- 
IOSCO  tenas  omues  pcrstrinxerat." 
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Bede  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons  heptarchy  in  England,  in  thd 
kingdom  of  NorthumlnTs,  seven  hundfed  years  after  Christ. 

This  river  hath  two  heads,  or  main  streams;  South  Tine,  which  raitf 
though  Allendale;  North  Tine,  which  runs  through  Thiedale.  They 
meet  west  of  Hexara,  and  salute  one  another. 

Divine  Praoidence  acer  all  Nations  and  Coiiniries: 

Our  most  provident  and  glorious  Creator  hath  so  furnished  all  coun« 
trills  with  several  commodities,  that,  amongst  all  nations,  there  might 
be  a  sociable  conversation  and  mutual  commerce ;  one  people  standing 
in  need  of  anothei',  all  might  be  combined  in  a  common  league,  and 
exhibit  mutual  succours.  Kon  omnia  fert  anima  tellus.  From  the 
Indies;  gold,  silver,  gems,  drugs,  &c.  From  Italy;  silks*  From  Spain; 
fruits,  saffron,  sacks.  From  Denmark;  amber,  cordage,  firs,  and  flax. 
From  France ;  wines  and  linnen.  From  England ;  wool,  tin.  From 
these  Northern  paits;  coal,  salt,  grind-stones,  ^c.  Which  trade  of 
coal  began  not  past  fourscore  years  since.  Coals,  in  former  tiroes, 
were  only  used  by  smiths,  and  for  burning  of  lime.  Woods  in  the 
south  parts  of  England  decaying,  and  the  city  of  London,  and  other 
cities  and  towns  glowing  populous,  made  the  trade  for  coal  increase 
yearly,  and  many  great  ships  of  burthen  built,  so  that  there  were  more 
coals  vended  in  one  year,  than  were  in  seven  years,  forty  years  by-past. 
This  great  trade  hath  made  this  part  to  flourish  in  all  trades. 

Camden  calls  Newcastle  Ocellus,  or  the  eye  of  the  north  ;  the  hearth, 
that  warmeth  the  south  parts  of  this  kingdom  with  fire ;  an  ^gypt  to 
all  the  shires  in  the  north  (in  time  of  famine^  for  bread.  All  quartan 
of  the  country  come  with  money  in  their  purses,  to  buy  corn  to  feed 
their  families,  this  summer. 

This  town  hath  been  famous,  in  four  ages  of  the  world. 

1.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  being,  in  these  paits,  the  outmosi 
limits  of  the  Roman  empire. 

2.  Famous  for  the  monasteries  in  old  times. 

3.  This  town  famous,  being  a  bulwark  against  the  Scots.  All  (he 
power  of  Scotland  could  never  win  it,  since  the  walls  were  built;  but  of 
late  •,  being  assisted  by  the  English,  it  was  stormed,  our  churches  and 
houses  defacal,  the  ornaments  of  both  plundered  and  carried  away. 
The  crown  of  our  heads  is  fallen;  Woe  unto  us  now^  for  we  have 
sinned. 

4.  Famous  for  the  great  trade  of  coal,  white  salt,  grind-stones,  &c« 
which  they  furnish  other  countries  with. 

Newcastle,  likewise,  excels  in  four  things  before  spoken: 

1.  The  town,  walls,  gates,  towers,  and  turrets. 

2.  St.  Nicholas's  church-steeple  Cff/n/M'«/er  ni/^i/a  conrfi^. 

3.  The  Tine-bridge,  consisting  of  eight  stately  arches,  towers,  and 
houses. 

4.  The  long  and  fair  key,  for  ships  to  unload  their  commodities. 
The  revenues  of  the  town  are  not  great,  considering  the  disbuffcments 
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for  repairing  of  streets,  highways,  bridges;  maintenance  of  ministeiVy 

school-masters,  poor,  &c« 
The  arms  of  the  town  is,  the  three  castles,  argent,  in  a  field,  gulok 
Camd.  Newcastle,  92  grad.  30,  min.  long.  54  gr.  57  min.  lat. 
Hues.  Newcastle,  23  grad.  10  min.  long.  55  grad.  20  min.  lat. 

The  Suburbs  of  Ncwcastlcm 

Gate^ide,  a  borough  upon  the  south  side  of  the  river  Tine,  an  ancient 
inhabited  place,  a  parish  of  itself,  in  the  bishoprick  of  Durham.  King 
Edward  the  Sixth  united  it  to  the  town  of  Newcastle;  since,  Queen 
Mary  gave  it  again  to  the  bishop's  see  of  Durham. 

The  suburbs  out  of  Newgate  and  Pilgrim-street  were  ruinated  in  these 
late  wars.  Near  the  Barras-bridge  is  an  hospital,  dedicated  to  Maiy 
Alagdaleue.  There  are  many  closes  in  that  part,  and  large  fields  of 
meadows,  called,  the  Castle  Leases,  belonging  to  the  town,  the  gift  of 
King  John,  as  some  say,  to  the  good  men  of  Newcastle. 

There  is  a  postern  between  Newgate  and  West-gate,  which  goeth  into 
a  close,  called.  The  Warden-close,  where  the  warden  of  the  prior  of 
TiruDOUth  had  his  house,  garden,  fiish-ponds,  he. 

The  suburbs  of  Sand-gate  escaped  the  fury  of  these  wars,  except  some 
near  the  walls  of  the  town,  which  was  fired. 

One  remarkable  thing  is  recorded  of  two  carpenters  hewing  of  a  tree; 
blood  issued  out  of  the  timbtT,  in  what  part  of  the  wood  they  cut 

Below  east  is  the  Ballast-hill,  where  women  upon  their  heads  carried 
ballast,  which  was  taken  forth  of  small  ships  which  came  empty  for 
coals;  which  place  was  the  first  ballast  shore  out  of  the  town;  since 
which  time,  the  trade  of  coals  increasing,  there  are  many  ballast-shores 
made  belo^  the  water,  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

Upon  the  north  side  of  the  river  is  the  Ewes-Bume,  over  which  is  a 
wood -bridge,  which  goeth  down  to  a  place  called  the  Glass-bouses, 
where  plain  glass  for  windows  is  made*,  which  servelh  most  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  Below  east  are  many  shores  built  for  casting  of  ballast 
out  of  ships :  which  brings  profit  to  the  town,  and  the  occupiers  of  the 
same. 

Of  the  noble  and  ancient  Families  of  the  North,  and  their  Castles. 

The  north  parts  of  England  have  been  in  the  Romans  time,  and  in 
after-ages,  the  bulwarks  and  fortresses  of  England  against  the  inroads 
of  the  Scots;  Newcastle  fur  the  cast  parts  of  this  land,  and  Carlisle  for 
the  west. 

The  two  great  princes  of  the  North  were,  the  Earls  of  Northumber^ 
land  at  Alnwick,  and  Westmureland  at  Raby  Castle,  in  the  bishoprick 
of  Durham:  The  first,  famous  fur  the  great  overthrow,  he  gave  Malcolm, 
King  of  the  Scots,  and  his  son  Edward,  slain  at  his  castle  of  Alnwick. 
The  second  earl,  made  famous  for  David,  King  of  Scots,  prisoner,  and 
the  overthrow  of  his  army  at  Nevil's  cross  ft  near  Durham. 

•  This  hM  bMo  much  iiBprov«d  aioc*  tlut  time;  fw  aow  Ui«j  Buk«  «11  torU  of  flMf  ia 
SrMt  pcrfocUoo.     t  Uaif  •  mila  out  of  Cro«»-f  tu. 
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The  Lords  Dacres  and  Lumley  were  famous  in  their  generation;  the 
first  lived  in  Cumberland,  in  his  many  castles;  the  other,  in  the  bishop- 
rick  of  Durham,  in  Lumley  Castle;  both  of  them  having  lands  in  Nor- 
thumberland, who  held  their  lands  of  the  King  in  kni^t-scrvice  for  his 
wars  against  tiie  Scots. 

The  bishop:^  of  Durham  had  their  castles  in  the  frontiers,  in  Nor* 
hamshire  and  Elandshire. 

The  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  north  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  can 
produce  more  ancient  families,  than  any  part  of  England ;  many  of 
them  gentry  before  the  conquest,  the  rest  came  in  with  William  the  Con- 
queror. The  noblemen  and  gentry  of  the  North  have  been  alwajfi 
employed  in  thehr  native  country,  in  the  wars  of  the  Kings  of  England 
against  the  Scots,  all  of  them  holding  their  lands  in  knights-service  to 
attend  the  wars  in  their  own  persons,  with  horse  and  spear,  as  ths 
manner  of  fighting  was,  in  those  days. 

Some  gentlemen  held  their  lands  in  Comage,  by  blorwing  a  horn,  to 
^ve  notice  that  the  Scots,  their  enemies,  had  invaded  the  land  \  The 
Scots,  their  neighbouring  enemies,  have  made  the  inhabitants  of 
Northumberland  fierce  and  hardy,  whilst  sometimes  they  kept  them- 
selves exercised  in  the  wars ;  being  a  most  warlike  nation,  and  excellent 
good  light-horsemen,  wholly  addicting  themselves  to  Mars  and  arms; 
not  a  gentleman  among  them,  that  hath  not  his  castle  or  tower;  and  so 
it  was  divided  into  a  number  of  baronies,  the  lords  whereof,  in  times  past, 
before  King  EUiward  the  Firstfs  days,  went,  commonly,  under  the  name 
of  Barons ;  although  some  of  them  were  of  no  great  living.  It  was  the 
policy  of  the  Kings  of  England  to  cherbh  and  maintain  martial  prowes 
among  them,  in  the  marches  of  the  kingdom,  if  it  were  nothing  else, 
but  with  an  honourable  bare  title.  Some  genUemen  of  the  north  are 
called,  to  this  day.  Barons. 

The  ancient  families  and  names  of  the  gentry  are  many,  which  have 
continued,  from  William  the  Conqueror,  unto  these  late  days. 

The  Grays,  of  Chillingham  and  Ilorton;  Barona  of  Warke- 

castle. 
Ogles,  of  Ogle-castle. 
Fcnwickcs,  ofWallington. 
AViddrington,  of  Widdrington-castle 
Dclavalc,  of  Scaton-Dclavale. 
Ilidleys,  of  Williams-Week. 

^loschampcs,  of  Barsmorc,  the  chief  baron  of  Northumber* 

land,  in  Edward  the  First's  reign. 
Middletons,  of  Bclsey. 
Midfords,  ofMidford. 
Fosters,  of  Edderston. 
Clavcrings,  of  Callalie. 

Swinbournes,  ofSwinboume;  now  of  Capheaton. 

Radcliffi>s,  of  Dclston  t» 

Harbottic,  of  Harbottle-castle,  extinct. 
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Haggerston,  of  Haggenton. 

Hebburne»  of  Hebbume. 

Blankcnship)  of  Blankenshlp. 

Fctherstonhaughy  of  FctherstODhaugb. 

Herons,  of  Chepcbase. 

Horelej,  of  - 

Crasler,  ofCrastcr, 

Laraines,  ofKirkharle. 

Collingwoods,  of  Estingtom 

Whitfield,  of  Whitfield. 

Camaby,  of  Halton. 

Lisles,  of  Felton. 

Stnidden,  of  Kirknewton. 

Selbyes,  of  Twisel. 

EringtoDs,  of  Bewfirom. 

Weldon,  of  Weldon. 

Bradforth,  of  Bradforth. 

RodoiDy  of  Little- HaughtoOi 

Carres,  of  Ford-castle,  , 

Crcswell,  ofCreswell. 

Halls,  of  Otterburne. 

Thirlwall,  of  Thirlwall-castle. 

Killingworth,  of  Killingworth. 

te  ancient  noble  families  continued  many  years  valiant  and  &ith« 

to  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  fiourishedall  in  their  tiroes;  until 

0  powerful  earls  of  the  north  rose  in  rebellion,  in  Queen  Elisa- 
rrign,  who  drew  along  with  them  many  gentry  of  the  north,  who 
rew  themselves  and  confederates,  and  many  ancient  families  of 
nth.  Since,  many  ancient  names  have  been  extinct,  for  want  of 
lale,  and  have  been  devolved  upon  other  names  and  families. 

DC  the  union  •  of  both  kingdoms,  the  gentry  of  this  country  have 
themselves  to  idleness,  luxury,  and  covctousness ;  living  not  in 
>wn  houses,  as  their  ancestors  have  done;  profusely  spending  their 
ici  in  other  countries,  and  have  consumed  of  late  their  ancient 
>• 

castles  in  the  north  are  many  and  strong, 
rpeth  Castle,  so  called,  from  the  death  of  the  Picts  in  that 

wick-Castle,  where  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  kept  their  court; 

1  for  two  battles  fought  against  the  Scots,  who  received  a  shameful 
row,  by  the  valour  of  the  Earls  of  Northumberland. 

HI  Tweedeand  bordeis  are,  Wark-Casllo,  a  barony  of  the  Grays; 
Utt-Castle,  belonging  to  the  Bishops  of  Durham ;  Berwick,  upon 
ft  bank  and  river,  a  strong  town  of  war,  opposite  sorortimes  against 
ots,  the  iiarthest  bounds  of  the  English  empire.  Upon  Till  (a 
fidling  into  Tweede  above  Norham)  is  Ford-Castle.  To  the  west, 
d  the  hver,  Fk>ddon-HiU,  n^c  famous  by  the  death  of  James  the 
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Fourth,  King  of  Scotland,  slain  in  a  memorable  battle,  by  Tbomo 
Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  General  of  the  English,  in  the  reign  of  Henij 
the  Eighth. 

Upon  the  east  sea  are  Bambrongh-castle  and  Dunstanbrovgh-castk, 
built  by  the  Saxons,  and  sometimes  the  royal  seats  of  the  Kingi  of 
Northumbers.  Bambrough-castle  afterward  converted!  into  a  prioiy, 
and  did  homage  and  vassalage  to  their  lord  prior. 

Many  battles  and  skirmishes  have  been  in  this  north,  and  alwaji 
have  been  victorious  against  the  Scots.  Besides  the  forenamed  battlft 
of  Alnwick-castle  and  Floddon,  at  Solom-moss  fifteen-thousand  Scots 
wore  put  to  flight,  eight-hund^d  slain,  and  one  and  twenty  of  their 
nobles  taken  prisoners,  by  the  English. 

There  were  lord-wardens  of  the  east,  west,  and  middle  marches  ap* 
pointed:  who  had  power,  by  martial  law,  to  repress  all  enormities  and 
outrages  committed  in  the  borders.  They  had  their  laws,  called, 
Border-Laws. 

In  the  north,  towards  the  bordcfs,  are  many  hills;  one  of  them  roost 
eminent,  railed,  Cheviot  hill :  Upon  the  top  of  it  is  snow  to  be  seen  it 
Midsummer;  and  aland^mark  for  seamen,  that  come  out  of  the  essi 
parts  from  Dantzick,  through  the  Baltick  seas,  and  from  the  Kmg  of 
Denmark's  country;  it  being  the  first  land,  that  mariners  make  fortbe 
coast  of  England.  These  Cheviot-Hills  are  made  famous  for  thebantiog  . 
of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland ;  at  the  hunting  the  Earl  Doagias 
of  Scotland,  who  met  him  with  his  forces,  and  engaged  one  the  otbcr,  • 
where  were  many  bickerings  and  skirmishes,  to  the  loss  of  many  iwo, 
where  both  earls  fought  valiantly;  called  to  this  day  Cheviot  Cluice. 

There  are  many  dales ;  the  chil»f  are  Tinedale  and  Reedsdale,  t 
country,  that  William  the  Conqueror  did  not  subdue ;  retaining  to  thii 
day  their  ancient  laws  and  customs  (according  to  the  county  of  Kent) 
whereby  the  lands  of  the  father  are  equally  divided,  at  his  deat^ 
amongst  all  his  sons.  These  Highlanders  are  famous  for  thieving;  tbry 
are  all  bred  up,  and  live  by  theft.  They  come  down  from  these  daiei 
into  ihc  low  countries,  and  carry  away  horses  and  cattle  so  cunninglyi 
thut  it  will  be  hard  for  any  to  get  them,  or  their  cattle,  except  they  be 
acquainted  with  some  master-lhief ;  who,  for  some  money  (which  liny 
call  saufey-money)  may  help  them  to  their  stolen  goods,  or  deceit 
tlicm. 

There  are  many,  every  year,  brought  in  of  them  into  the  jail  of 
Newcastle,  and,  at  the  assizes,  are  condemned  and  hanged,  soroetiiDO 
twenty  or  thirty  They  forfeit  not  their  land?  (according  to  tl« 
tenure  in  Gavelkind)  the  father  to  bough,  the  son  lo  the  plough. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  had  one  barbarous  custom  amoDI^ 
them  :  If  any  two  be  displeased,  they  expect  no  law,  but  bang  it  oot 
bravely,  one  and  his  kindred  against  the  other  and  his;  they  willsobjt^ 
themselves  to  no  justice,  but,  in  an  inhuman  and  barbarous  taamSf 
fight  and  kill  one  another;  they  run  together  clangs  (as  they  term  it)or 
names. 


*  This  nuitittce  has  been  Ion;  removed;  ladX 
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This  fighting  they  call  their  feides,  or  deadly  feides;  a  word  so  bar- 
haroiiSy  that  I  cannot  express  it  in  any  other  tongue.  Of  late,  since 
the  union  of  both  kingdoms,  this  heathenish  bloody  custom  is  repressed, 
and  good  laws  made  against  such  barbarous  and  unchristian  misdemean* 
ears  and  fighting^. 

In  this  north  country,  groweth  plenty  of  hadder,  or  ling,  good 
Ibr  cattle  to  feed  upon,  and  for  moor- fowl,  and  bees.  This  herb 
yieldefh  a  flower,  in  June,  as  sweet  as  honey;  whereof  the  Picts,  in 
time  past,  did  make  a  pleasant  drink,  wholesome  for  the  body  of  man. 

Upon  the  west  parts  of  Northumberland  the  Picts  wall  is,  out  of  the 
mint  of  which  are  built  many  towers  and  houses,  in  that  part  where  the 
Picts  wall  stood.  In  some  of  the  waste  ground,  the  wall  is  to  be  seen  of 
a  great  bight,  and  almost  whole;  many  stones  have  been  found  with 
Roma  upon  it ;  and  all  the  names  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  consuls, 
and  proconsuls,  both  in  stone,  and  in  coin  of  silver  and  brass,  with  their 
Enperofs  image  upon  them.  So  the  Picts  wall  goes  through  North- 
ambeiiand  into  Cumberland;  where  I  end  my  peregrination  and  travel, 
keeping  myself  within  the  limits  and  bounds  of  Northumberland. 


A  DECLARATION  • 

OF  TBB 

ILICHT  HONOURABLE  JAMES,  MARQUIS  AND  EARL  OF 
MONTROSE, 

LORD  GREE^  AND  31UGDOCK, 

paplain -General  of  all  his  Majesty's  Forces,  raised  and  to  be  raised  for 
bit  Service,  in  his  Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain,  concerning  his  Excel* 
fence's  Resolution  to  settle  his  Majesty,  Charles  the  Second,  in  all 
kk  Dominions,  July  9,  l6f9. 

LoBdon,  printed  io  the  year  1649.   Qumrto,  cpntamiog  fire  paget. 


ALTHOUGH  the  universal  and  just  reputation  of  that  cause,  in 
which  at  present  lam  engaged;  the  barbarity  of  those  rebels, 
•§aiml  whom  1  am  designed ;  my  manifest  constancy  and  lidi  Jity  to  the  trust 
Wtpo&td  in  me  by  the  late  King,  of  ever  blessed  nuniory ;  my  honest  and  ho- 
aoarable  behaviour  in  the  laie  wars ;  my  candid  and  sincere  profession  of 
|he  iroe  protestant  religion,  might  very  well  wipe  away  all  those  foul  and 
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base  aspenioDiy  which  my  enemies  (and  not  so  much  miaef  as  his 
Majest/s)  have  maliciously  thrown  upon  me,  and  remove  all  ihoic 
jealousies  and  causeless  suspicions,  which  many  have  eironeously  con- 
ceived against  me;  yet,  that  I  may  clearly  demonstrate  my  disposidon 
and  passionate  desire  to  give  the  world  full  and  perfect  satisfaction  of 
the  candour  of  my  intentions  in  this  present  design,  1  will,  this  third 
time,  open  the  book  of  my  soul,  and  clearly  deliver  the  very  sense  of 
my  heart,  and  tenour  of  my  resolutions,  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
present  engagement;  wherein  I  shall  neglect  nothing,  that  may  win 
credit  to  my  present  undertakings,  propagate  his  Majesty's  service  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  stir  up  all  his  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  to  sn 
unanimous  conjunction  with  me  in  this  pious  and  honourable  ent£^ 
prise* 

And,  first,  I  must,  with  very  affectionate  regret,  acknowledge  my«df 
to  be  deeply  sensible  of  that  harsh  and  uncharitable  censure,  which  tbe 
parliament  and  Kirk  of  Scotland  are  pleased  to  pass  upon  roe,  giving  i 
mis-interpretation  to  the  best  of  my  actions;  the  very  worst  whereof,  1 
am  well  assured,  might  have  justly  deserved  an  honourable  lewani. 
But  such  is  the  unhappy  fate  of  some  men  (in  which  lut  1  am  unfortu- 
nately inrolled)  that  even  their  best  actions  are  clothed  with  scandal, 
and  their  most  faithful  services  rewarded  with  disgrace.  But,  to  shew 
that  there  shall  be  nothing  wanting  in  me,  that  may  give  any  satisfaction 
to  that  kirk  and  kingdom,  I  do  here  solemnly  protest,  in  the  presence 
of  Almighty  God,  who  knows  the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  and  to  whom  I 
must  one  day  give  a  just  account  of  all  my  actions,  whether  good  or 
evil.  That  1  do  intend,  nor  will  act,  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  wdlf 
being  and  present  government  of  that  kirk  and  kingdom;  but  will,  with 
the  utmost  hazard  of  my  life  and  fortune,  preserve  them  in  the  full  perf€^ 
tionof  their  glory  and  splendor;  and,  by  God's  assistance,  will  faiths 
fully  endeavour  to  settle  his  Majesty,  my  dread  sovereign  lord,  in  ibc 
thrones  of  his  kingdoms;  to  maintain  and  continue  his  just  and  indubit- 
able  prerogative,  the  privileges  of  the  parliament,  the  authority  of  the 
kirk,  and  the  immunities  of  the  people;  and  shall  freely  leave  the  continn- 
ance,or  alteration,  ofgovernment,  either  in  church  or  state,in  his  Majesty's 
other  dominions,  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  his  Majesty  and  the 
parliaments  thereof.  And,  by  the  same  solemn  protestetion,  I  do  fiirdier 
engage  to  intermeddle  with  nothing,  but  the  affairs  of  the  sword ;  wherein 
as  always,  so  my  behaviour  herein  shall  declare  me  a  Christian,  as  well 
as  a  soldier;  most  cordially  desiring  my  proceedings  herein  no  otherwise 
to  be  blessed,  or  blasted,  than  I  shall  exceed,  or  confine  myself  to,  the 
limits  of  my  present  declaration. 

And,  although  the  crimes  of  my  combatants  are  loud  and  capital, 
common  even  in  the  mouths  of  the  lowest  vulgar;  yet  I  shall  think  it  no 
vain  tautology  to  make  a  brief  repetition  of  their  tedious  treasons,  that 
the  world  may  see  with  what  justice  and  cQUScience  I  am  backed,  m 
pursuing  their  destruction,  who  have  so  far  abused  the  credit  of  parlia- 
ments, that  they  have  made  them  odious  and  terrible  to  the  people.  And 
certainly,  the  world  cannot  but  take  notice,  that  their  oaths,  covensnts, 
protestations,  declarations,  fastings,  and  thanksgivings  arc  no  other, 
but  engines  of  fraud  and  deceit  to  cheat  and  delude  the  people;  and 
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their  fears  nnd  jealousies,  and  so  often  suf^ted  dangers,  bat  landskips, 
or  counterfeit  thunders,  to  amaie  and  affright  the  admiring  multitude, 
while,  through  large  and  specious  pretences,  and  expectation  of  liberty 
and  freedom,  they  are  cunningly  conveyed  into  a  miserable  and  eternal 
bondage*  These  are  they,  who,  cancelling  the  sacred  bonds  of  religion 
■ad  loyalty,  forfeited  their  trust  both  v^  'nh  God  and  man  ;  and,  in  pui^ 
fuance  of  their  ^wn  base  and  ambitious  ends,  eight  years  since,  in  the 
name,  and  under  the  authority  of  the  parliament  of  England,  waged 
war  against  their  sovereign,  and,  under  pretence  of  the  defence  and 
{ncaervation  of  the  protestant  religion,  his  Majest/s  royal  person,  the 
jwiviieiDK  of  parliament,  the  law  of  the  land,  and  liberty  of  the  subject; 
diew  the  over-credulous  people  into  a  most  intestine  and  savage  rebel* 
lioii,  to  the  utter  ruin  and  subversion  thereof.  For,  instead  of  settling 
idt^oa  in  its  ancient  purity,  they  have  set  open  the  flood-gates  of  con* 
funon,  and  overflowed  the  church  with  a  whole  sea  of  unheard -of  errors, 
bereties,  schisms,  and  damnable  blasphemies,  to  the  scandal  and  ruin 
tbcieoC  The  privileges  of  parliament  are  quite  broken,  they  have  de* 
stioycd  the  very  being  thereof,  not  having  left  so  much  as  a  picture  of 
a  parliament :  The  law  of  the  land  is  quite  subverted  and  amiihilated, 
tbe  stream  thereof  being  wholly  turned  into  the  arbitrary  channel  of 
their  uaiirping  wills:  The  liberty  of  the  subject  is  subjected  strangely 
lo  the  insupportable  slavery  of  their  monstrous  tyranny.  And,  for  his 
Ifaicst/s  sacred  person,  it  was  preserved  indeed,  but  to  a  miserable 
catastrophe;  for,  afler  their  many  desperate  and  bloody  battles,  wherein 
tbcy  aimed  at,  but  could  not  reach  it,  yet  at  length,  being  delivered 
up  to  them  upon  their  faith,  and  the  faith  of  the  kingdom,  after  a  long 
and  tedious  imprisonment,  wherein  he  was  debaired  from  all  the 
eoounon  comforts  of  this  liie,  and  when  he  had  granted  such  large  and 
free  concessions,  as  even  themselves  had  voted  satisfactory,  and  tending 
to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom :  Yea,  and  one  of  his  greatest  and  most 
ancient  enemies  had  ingenuously  acknowledged,  in  open  parliament, 
to  be  such,  so  many,  and  so  gracious,  as  were  never  before  granted  by 
aay  King,  in  any  age  of  the  world ;  Yet,  even  after  all  this,  laying 
aside  all  principles  of  honour  and  honesty,  nulling  their  own  faith,  and 
the  whole  kingdom's,  contrary  to  all  their  vows,  protestations,  and  de- 
clarations, to  the  truth  whereof  they  had  so  often  called  God  to  be  a 
witness;  and  abjuring  all  their  oaihs,  solemn  leagues,  and  covenants, 
■lanifesting  their  thirsty  appetites  to  royal  blood,  after  a  most  disgrace- 
fbl  nuuiner,  they  bring  his  sacred  person  to  the  mock-bar  ofjusticc; 
where,  after  many  taunts,  scorns,  and  contempts  cast  upon  the  brow  of 
sovereign  majesty,  permitting  Unjeckt,  a  villain,  to  spit  in  his  royal 
fiioe,  their  bloody  president  passed  a  grim  and  ugly  sentence  upon  him, 
which,  upon  the  thirtieth  of  January,  1648,  was  barbarously  executed 
Wpoo  a  scaffold,  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  sight  of  his  people,  before 
bis  royal  court-gaie,  where,  as  a  traitor,  they  suffered  his  royal  head  to 
be  chopped  off,  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  Nor  did  they 
cease  to  pursue  their  malice,  even  after  death,  laying  the  odious  scandals 
of  tyrant,  traitor,  and  murderer  on  his  royal  name;  and  yet  employ 
tbeir  most  exquisite  skill  to  perpetuate  his  memory  to  posterity,  in  an 
ioCuDOUs  and  loathsome  character. 
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And»  as  if  they  had  made  a  covenant  with  hell  to  banish  modesty, 
and  put  on  a  resolution  to  be  wicked,  that  their  sin  might  be  as  bound- 
less as  their  wills,  and  their  rebellion  as  unlimited  as  either;  they  over- 
throw the  foundation  of  government,  even  in  that  instant  that  they 
declared  to  maintain  it,  and  are  entered  into  a  solemn  agreement  to 
abolish  monarchy,  and,  in  the  room  thereof,  to  establish  an  eternal 
anarchy;  and,  to  that  end,  have  disinherited  all  the  royal  issue,  and 
proclaimed  that  their  act,  in  the  customary  places,  with  all  solemnity. 

For  restoring  of  whom,  and  reducing  all  things,  both  in  church  and 
state,  into  their  ancient  and  fit  channel;  although  it  hath  always  been 
my  constant  and  sollicitous  request  to  his  Majesty,  to  give  me  leave  to 
serve  him  only  in  a  private  command,  yet  I  have  recdved  a  commission, 
under  his  royal  hand  and  seal,  whereby  I  have  full  and  free  authority 
to  raise  an  army,  and  therewith  to  enter  any  part  of  his  Majesty's  king- 
doms of  Great  Britain,  and  there  to  fight  with,  kill,  and  slay  all  that  I 
shall  find  armed,  or  acting  in  rebellion  against  his  Majesty  ;  and  to  give 
a  free  and  absolate  pardon  to  all  such,  as,  in  apprehension  of  their 
offences,  shall  lay  down  their  arms,  and  submit  to  mercy.  For  the  doe 
execution  of  which  commission,  I  declare,  that  I  will,  by  God's  assist* 
ance,  speedily  enter  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  through  which  I  will 
march  into  the  kingdom  of  England,  where  I  will  receive  into  mercy  all 
such,  as,  by  the  fifth  of  November  next  ensuing,  shall  lay  down  their 
arms,  and,  renouncing  their  rebellion,  humbly  submit  themselves  to  his 
Majesty's  obedience,  and  will  give  them  such  entertainment,  as  I  shall 
find  compatible  to  their  capacities.  And  I  do  further  declare,  that, 
after  that  day,  I  will  receive  none  to  mennr;  and  do  solemnly  protest, 
never  to  lay  down  arms,  not  doubting  of  God's  assistance  to  hold  them 
up,  until  I  have  reduced  all  rebels  to  their  due  obedience;  and  I  will, 
with  all  violence  and  fury,  pursue  and  kill  them,  as  vagabonds,  rogues, 
and  regicides  :  not  sparing  one  that  had  any  hand  in  that  horrible  and 
barbarous  murder,  committed  upon  the  sacred  pereon  of  our  late  dread 
sovereign;  but  utterly  extirpate  and  eradicate  them,  their  wives,  chii- 
dren,  and  fimilies,  not  leaving  one  of  their  cursed  race,  if  possible,  to 
breathe  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

And  I  do  now  conjure  all  his  Majesty's  good  subjects,  by  all  ties, 
sacred  and  civil,  by  the  duty  they  owe  to  God,  by  their  loyalty  to  their 
sovereign,  by  their  love  to  their  native  country,  and  by  their  tender 
affection  to  their  dear  wives,  children,  and  posterity,  that  they  makt 
their  speedy  repair  to  Enderness  in  Scotland,  or  to  any  other  place 
upon  my  march,  aad  to  join  with  me  in  this  pious  and  honourable 
engagement,  for  the  defence  of  the  protestant  religion,  the  privileges  of 
parliaments,  the  laws  of  tKe  land,  the  due  execution  of  justice,  and 
their  redemption  from  bondage,  and,  as  a  necessary  means  hereunto, 
for  the  speedy  establishing  of  his  Majesty  in  his  thrones,  in  power  and 
greatness,  wherein,  I  doubt  not,  but  we  shall  meet  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  and  prosperous  success. 

from  HafniGf  in  ike  kingdom  of  Denmark, 
Juli/9,  1649. 


A  WINTER  DREAM. 

—     Qiftg  me  suspensum  insamma  torrent  f  Vii^. 
Sape  futurantmprttsagia  samma  rcrum. 

Mrtad  Aiiao  Domini  QoanDo  ReX  AngLoniM  Vectl  victlUlNit  Captlw^ 
1649*   Quarter  conUining  twenty-lwo  pH^- 


The  Printer  to  tke  Reader. 

Because  the  interpretation  of  this  dream  may  be  obvious  to  all  capa* 
cities,  1  have  presumed,  with  the  author*s  leave,  to  prefix  here  the 
names  of  those  countries  he  hints. 

1.  The  States  of  Holland, 

2.  High  Germany. 

3.  The  Kingdom  of  Naples. 

4.  The  Republick  of  Venice. 

5.  The  Kingdoms  of  Spain. 

6.  The  Kingdom  of  France. 

7.  The  Kingdoms  of  England,  and  the  confusioot 

thereof,  by  way  of  apology. 

8.  The  Scots. 


rwas  in  the  dead  of  a  long  winter  night,  when  no  eyes  were  open 
but  watchmen  and  centinels,  that  I  was  fallen  soundly  asleep  ;  the 
Cinque  out-DOsts  were  shut  up  closer  than  usually,  and  the  senses  so 
treble  locked,  that  the  moon,  had  she  descended  from  her  watery  orb^ 
ni^t  have  done  much  more  to  me  than  she  did  to  Endymion,  when  he 
lay  SDoaring  upon  the  brow  of  Latmus's  hill;  nay,  be  it  spoken  without 
prophaoeness,  if  a  rib  had  been  taken  out  of  me  that  night,  to  have 
made  a  new  model  of  a  woman,  I  should  hardly  have  felt  it. 

Yet,  though  the  cousin-german  of  death  had  so  strongly  seized  thus 
lipon  the  exterior  parts  of  this  poor  tabernacle  of  fli*sh,  my  inward 
were  never  more  active,  and  fuller  of  employ mcnts,  than  they  were  that 
ftight: 

Pictus  imaginibus,  formisque  fugacibua  adstat 
Morpkeutf  et  variit  Jingii  nova  vultibus  ora, 

Methought  my  soul  made  a  sally  abroad  into  the  world,  and  fetched 
a  vast  compass.  She  seemed  to  soar  up  and  slice  the  air,  to  cross  seas. 
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clamber  up  huge  hills,  and  never  rested  till  she  had  arrived  at  Ae 
Antipodes.  Now,  some  of  the  most  judicious  geometricians  and  cbo. 
rographers  hold,  that,  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth  being  round  like  the 
rest  of  her  fellow-elements,  there,  are  places,  and  poising  parts  of  the 
continent ;  there  arc  peninsula's,  promontories,  and  iblands  upon  the 
other  face  of  the  earth,  that  correspond  and  concenter  with  all  those 
regions  and  islands  that  arc  upon  the  superficies  which  we  tread ;  coun- 
tries that  symbolise  with  them  in  qualities,  in  temperature  of  air  and 
clime,  as  well  as  in  nature  of  soil :  The  inhabitants  also  of  those  places, 
which  are  so  perpendicularly  opposite,  do  sympathise  one  with  another 
in  disposition,  complexions,  and  humours,  though  the  astronomen 
would  have  their  east  to  be  our  west,  and  so  all  things  vice  versa  In 
point  of  position,  which  division  of  the  heaven  is  only  man's  institu- 
tion. 

But,  to  give  an  account  of  the  strange  progress  my  soul  made  diat 
night,  the  first  country  she  lighted  on  was  a  very  low  fiat  country, 
and  it  was  such  an  odd  amphibious  country,  being  so  indented  up  and 
down  with  rivers,  and  arms  of  the  sea,  that  I  made  a  question  whether 
I  should  call  it  water  or  land ;  yet,  though  the  sea  be  invited  and 
ushered  in  into  some  places,  he  is  churlishly  penned  out  in  some  others; 
80  that,  though  he  foam  and  swell,  and  appear  as  high  walls  hard  by, 
yet  they  keep  him  out,  maugre  all  his  roaring  and  swelling. 

As  I  wandered  up  and  down  in  this  watery  region,  I  might  behold 
from  a  streight  strong  dike,  whereon  I  stood,  a  strange  kind  of  forest,  ^ 
for  the  trees  moved  up  and  down ;  they  looked  afar  off,  as  if  they  ba4 ' 
been  blasted  by  thunder,  for  they  had  no  leaves  at  all ;  but,  making  a 
nearer  approach  unto  them,  I  found  they  were  a  numberless  company 
of  ship-masts,  and  before  them  appeared  a  great  town  *  incorporated  up 
and  down  with  water.  As  I  mused  with  myself  upon  the  sight  of  all  this, 
I  concluded  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  were  notable  industrious 
people,  who  could  give  law  so  to  the  angry  ocean,  and  occupy  those 
places  where  the  great  Leviathan  should  tumble  and  take  his  pastime 
n.    As  my  thoughts  ran  thus,  I  met  with  a  man,  whom  J  conjectured 
to  be  betwixt  a  merchant  and  a  mariner ;  his  salutation  was  so  homely, 
the  air  also  was  so  foggy,  that  methought  it  stuck  like  cobwebs  in  his 
mustacheos ;  and  he  was  so  dull  in  point  of  morion,  as  if  his  veins  had 
been  filled  with  butter-milk  in  lieu  of  blood.    I  began  to  mingle  words 
with  him,  and  to  expostulate  something  about  that  country  and  people; 
and  then  I  found  a  great  deal  of  downright  civilities  in  bim.    He  told 
me  that  they  were  the  only  men  who  did  miracles  of  late  years;  those 
innumerable  piles  of  stones,  you  see  before  you  in  such  comely  neat 
fabricks,  is  a  place  (said  he)  that,  from  a  fish-market  in  effect,  is  come 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  marts  in  this  part  of  the  world,  which  hath 
made  her  swell  thrice  bigger  than  she  was  fifty  years  ago ;  and,  fis  yoa 
behold  this  fioating  forest  of  maFts  before  her  mole,  so,  if  you  could  see 
the  foundations  of  her  houses,  you  should  see  another  great  forest,  being 
reared  from  under  ground  upon  fair  piles  of  timber,  which,  if  they 
chance  to  sink  in  this  marshy  soil,  we  have  an  art  to  scrue  them  up 

^  AmsterUam. 
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Mpiiu  We  have,  for  seventy  yean  tod  abote,  witb<mt  any  intennMon^ 
-  except  a  short-lived  truce  that  once  was  made,  wrestled  with  one  of  the 
greatest  potentates  upon  eartb*  and  borne  up  stoutly  against  him, 
gramercy  our  two  next  neighbour  Kings,  and  their  reason  of  state,  with 
the  advantage  of  our  situation.   We  have  fought  ourselves  into  a  free 
tute,  and  now  quite  out  of  that  ancient  allegiance  we  owed  him;  and 
though  we  pay  twenty  times  more  in  taxes  of  all  sorts,  than  wc  did  to 
him,  yet  we  are  contented :    We  have  turned  war  into  a  trade,  and 
that,  which  useth  to  beggar  others,  hath  benefited  us :    Besides,  we 
have  been,  and  are  still,  the  rendezvous  of  most  discontented  subjects, 
when,  by  the  motions  of  unquiet  consciences,  in  points  of  religion,  or 
by  the  fury  of  the  sword,  they  are  forced  to  quit  their  own  countries, 
who  bring  their  arts  of  manufacture  and  moveables  hither;  insomuch 
that  our  Lombards  are  full  of  their  goods,  and  our  banks  superabound 
with  their  gold  and  silver  which  they  bring  hither  in  specie.   To  secure 
ourselves,  and  cut  the  enemy  more  work,  and  to  engage  our  confede- 
rates in  a  war  with  him,  we  have  kindled  fires  in  every  corner;  and, 
BOW  that  they  are  together  by  the  ears,  we  have  been  content  lately, 
being  long  wooed  thereunto,  to  make  a  peace  with  that  King  to  whom 
we  once  acknowledged  vassalage;  which  King,  out  of  a  height  of 
spirit,  hath  spent  five-hundred  times  more  upon  us  tor  our  reduction, 
than  all  our  country  is  worth.  But  now  he  hath  been  well  contented  to 
renounce  and  abjure  all  claims  and  rights  of  sovereignty  over  us;  inso- 
much that,  being  now  without  an  enemy,  we  hope,  in  a  short  time,  to 
be  masters  of  all  the  commerce  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  to  eat  our 
neighbours  out  of  trade  in  their  own  commodities.    We  fear  nothing  but 
that  excess  of  wealth,  and  a  surfeit  of  ease,  may  make  us  careless,  and 
breed  quarrels  among  ourselves,  and  that  our  general,  being  married  to 
a  great  King's  daughter,  may— — 

Here  he  suddenly  broke  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  and  got  hastily 
away,  being  hailed  by  a  ship  that  wassailing  hard  by. 

Hereupon  my  soul  took  wing  again,  and  cut  her  way  through  that 
fcggy  condensed  air,  till  she  lighted  un  a  fisiir,  spacious,  clear,  continent, 
a  generous  and  rich  soil,  mantled  up  and  down  with  large  woods,  where, 
as  1  ranged  to  and  fro,  I  might  see  divers  fair  houses,  towns,  palaces, 
and  casUcs,  looking  like  so  many  carkases,  for  no  human  soul  appeared 
in  them.    Methought  I  felt  my  heart  melting  within  me,  in  a  soft  ro* 
teotment  of  the  case  of  so  gallant  a  country;  and,  as  I  stood  at  amase, 
aqd  in  a  kind  of  astonishment,  a  goodly  personage  makes  towards  me, 
whom,  both  for  his  comportment,  and  countenance,  I  perceived  to  be 
of  a  finer  mould  than  that  companion  1  had  met  wiihai  before.  By 
the  trace  of  his  looks,  1  guessed  he  might  be  some  nobleman  that 
had  been  ruined  by  some  disaster.     Having  accosted  him  with  a 
fitting  distance,  he  began  in  a  masculine  strong-winded  language,  full  of 
aspirations  and  tough  collisions  of  consonants,  to  tell  me  as  lolloweth: 
Sir,  I  find  you  are  a  stranger  in  this  country,  because  you  stand  so 
•ghaat  at  the  devastations  of  such  a  fair  piece  of  the  continent ;  then 
know,  sir,  l>ecausc  1  believe  you  are  curious  to  carry  away  with  you  the 
causes  thereof,  that  these  rueful  objects,  which  you  behold,  are  the 
c&cu  of  a  long  lingering  war^  and  uf  the  fury  of  the  sword,  a  cnientons 
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civil  war,  that  hath  raged  here  above  thirty  years.  One  of  the  gromidf 
of  it  was  the  unfortunate  undertaking  of  a  prince,  who  lived  not  far  off, 
;n  an  affluence  of  alt  earthly  felicity;  he  had  the  greatest  lady  to  his  wife, 
|he  best  purse  of  money,  the  fairest  stable  of  horses,  and  choicest  library 
of  books,  of  any  other  of  his  neighbour  princes.  But,  being  by  des- 
perate and  aspiring  counsels  put  upon  a  kingdom,  while  he  was  catching 
at  the  shadow  of  a  crown,  he  lost  the  substance  of  all  his  own  ancient 
possessions.  By  the  many  powerful  alliances  he  had  (which  was  the 
cause  he  was  pitched  upon)  the  fewd  continued  long;  for,  among  others 
a  Northern  King  took  advantage  to  rush  in,  who  did  a  world  of  mis- 
chiefs; but,  in  a  few  years,  that  King  and  he  found  their  graves  in  their 
own  ruins,  near  upon  the  same  time*  But  now,  may  heaven  have  due 
thanks  for  it,  there  is  a  peace  concluded ;  a  peace  which  hath  been 
fourteen  long  years  a  moulding,  and  will,  I  hope,  be  shortly  put  in 
execution ;  yet  it  is  with  this  fatal  disadvantage,  that  the  said  northern 
people,  besides  a  mass  of  ready  money  wc  are  to  give  them,  ape  to  have 
firm  footing,  and  a  warm  nest,  ever  in  this  country  hereafter,  so  that 
I  fear  we  shall  hear  from  them  too  often.  Upon  these  words  this  noble 
personage  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  but  in  such  a  generous  manner,  that  he 
seemed  to  break  and  check  it  before  it  came  half  forth. 

Thence  my  soul  taking  her  flight  over  divers  huge  and  horrid  cacumi- 
pous  mountains,  at  last  1  found  myself  in  a  great  populous  town ;  but 
her  buildings  were  miserably  battered  up  and  down  :  She  had  a  world 
of  palaces,  castles,  convents,  and  goodly  churches.  As  I  stepped  out  of 
curiosity  into  one  of  them,  upon  the  west  side  there  was  a  huge  grat^ 
where  a  creature  all  in  white  beckoned  at  me ;  making  my  approach  to 
the  grate,  I  found  her  to  be  a  nun;  a  lovely  creature  she  was,  for  I 
could  not  distinguish  which  was  whiter,  her  hue  or  her  habit,  her  veil 
or  her  face:  It  made  me  remember  (though  in  a  dream  myselO  that 
s^yiigy  If  dreamjs  and  wishes  had  been  true,  there  had  not  been  found 
a  true  maid  to  make  a  nun  of,  ever  since  a  cloistered  life  began  int 
among  women.  I  asked  her  the  reason  how  so  many  ugly  devastations 
should  befall  so  beautiful  a  city  ?  She,  in  a  dolorous  gentle  tone,  and 
ruthful  accents,  the  tears  trickling  down  her  cheeks  like  so  many  pearls, 
such  pearly  tears  that  would  have  dissolv4!d  a  diamond,  sobbed  out  unto 
Xfke  this  speech  :  *  Gentle  Sir,  it  is  far  beyond  any  expressions  of  mine, 
and  indeed  beyond  human  imagination,  to  conceive  the  late  calamities 
which  hf^ve  befallen  this  fair,  though  unfortunate  city:  A  pernicious 
popular  rebellion  broke  out  here,  upon  a  sudden,  into  most  horrid  bar- 
barisms, a  fate  that  hangs  over  most  rich  popular  places,  that  swim  hi 
luxury  and  plenty;  but,  touching  the  grounds  thereof,  one  may  say, 
that  rebellion  entered  into  this  city,  as  sin  first  entered  into  the  world, 
by  an  apple :  For,  our  King,  now  in  his  great  extremities,  having 
almost  half  the  world  banding  against  him,  and  putting  but  a  small  tax 
upon  a  basket  of  fruit,  to  last  only  for  a  time,  this  fruit-tax  did  pat 
the  people's  teeth  so  on  edge,  that  it  made  them  gnash  against  the  go- 
vernment, and  rush  into  arms;  but  they  arc  sensible  now  of  their  own 
follies,  for,  I  think,  never  any  place  suffered  more  in  so  short  a  time: 
The  civil  combustions  abroad,  in  other  kingdoms,  may  be  said  to  be 
but  small  squibs,  compared  to  those  horrid  flakes  of  &pe  which  have 
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ra^  here,  and  much  ado  we  had  to  keep  our  vestal  fire  free  from  the 
fury  of  it.  In  less  than  the  revolution  of  a  year,  it  consumed  above 
Ibur-score  thousand  souls  within  the  walls  of  this  city :  But  it  is  not 
the  first  time  of  forty,  that  this  luxurious  foolish  people  hath  smarted 
for  their  insurrections  and  insolencies;  and  that  this  mad  horse  hath 
overthrown  his  rider,  and  drawn  a  worse  upon  his  back;  who,  instead 
of  a  saddle,  put  a  pack-saddle  and  panniers  upon  him.  But,  indeed, 
the  voluptuousness  of  this  people  was  grown  ripe  for  the  judgment  of 
heaven.'  She  was  then  b^inning  to  expostulate  with  me  about  the 
state  of  my  country,  and  I  had  a  mighty  mind  to  satisfy  her ;  for  I 
could  have  corresponded  with  her,  in  the  relation  of  as  strange  things ; 
but,  the  lady  abbess  calling  her  away,  she  departed  in  an  instant,  obe- 
dience seemed  to  be  there  so  precise  and  punctual. 

I  steered  my  course  thence  through  a  most  delicious  country,  to 
another  city,  that  lay  In  the  very  bosom  of  the  sea.  She  was,  at  first, 
nothing  else  but  a  kind  of  posy,  made  up  of  dainty  green  hillocks,  tied 
together  by  above  four-hundred  bridges,  and  so  coagulated  into  a  curious 
city.  Though  she  be  espoused  to  Neptune  very  solemnly  once  every  year, 
yet  she  still  reserves  her  maidenhead,  and  bears  the  title  of  the  Virgin 
City  in  that  part  of  the  world :  But  I  found  her  tugging  mainly  with  a 
huge  giant,  that  would  ravish  her.  He  hath  shrewdly  set  or  her  skirts, 
and  a  great  shame  it  is,  that  she  is  not  now  assisted  by  her  neighbours, 
and  that  they  should  be  together  by  the  ears,  when  they  should  do  so 
necessary  a  work,  considering  how  that  great  giant  is  their  common 
enemy,  and  hath  lately  vowed  seven  years  wars  against  her;  especially 
considering,  that,  if  he  comes  once  to  ravish  her,  he  will  quickly  ruin 
them  ;  she,  to  her  high  honour  be  it  spoken,  being  their  only  rampart 
against  the  incursion  of  the  said  giant,  and,  by  consequence,  their 
greatest  security. 

From  this  maiden  city,  methought,  I  was  in  a  trice  carried  over  a 
long  gulf,  and  so  though  a  midland  sea,  into  another  kingdom,  where 
I  felt  the  climate  hotter  by  some  degrees;  a  rough-hewn  soil,  for  the 
most  part,  it  was,  full  of  craggy  barren  hills;  but,  where  there  were 
vallies  and  water  enough,  the  country  was  extraordinarily  fruitful, 
whereby  nature,  it  seems,  made  her  a  compensation  for  the  sterility  of 
the  rest.    Yet,  notwithstanding  the  hardships  of  the  soil,  I  found  her 
full  of  abbies,  monasteries,  hermitages,  convents,  churches,  and  other 
places  of  devotion.    As  I  roved  there  a  while,  I  encountered  a  grave 
man  in  a  long  black  cloke,  by  the  fashion  whereof,  and  by  the  brims 
of  bb  hat,  I  perceived  him  to  be  a  Jesuit:    I  closed  with  him,  and 
questioned  with  him  about  that  country.    He  told  me,  the  King  of 
that  country  was  the  greatest  potentate  of  that  part  of  the  world;  and, 
to  draw  power  to  a  greater  unity,  they  of  our  order  could  be  well  con- 
tented, that  he  were  universal  head  over  temporals,  because  it  is  most 
probable  to  he  effected  by  him,  as  we  have  already  one  universal  head 
over  spirituals.   This  is  the  monarch  of  the  mines,  I  mean  of  gold  and 
silver,  who  furnishes  uU  the  world,  but  most  of  all  his  own  enemies 
with  money,  which  money  foments  all  the  wars  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
Kever  did  anv  earthly  monarch  thrive  so  much  in  so  short  a  tract  of 
time;  but  of  lato years  he  hath  been  ill-favouredly  shaken  by  the  levok 
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and  utter  defection  of  two  sorts  of  subjects,  who  are  now  in  actual  arms 
ag^nst  him,  on  both  sides  of  him,  at  his  own  doors.  There  hath  been 
also  a  long  deadly  feud  betwixt  the  next  tnunontan  kingdom  and  hinii 
though  the  Queen  that  rules  there  be  his  own  sister,  an  unnatural  odious 
thing:  But  it  seems  God  Almighty  hath  a  quarrel  of  late  yean  with  all 
earthly  potentates ;  for,  in  so  short  a  time,  there  never  happened  such 
strange  shocks  and  revolutions.  The  great  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  hath 
been  outed,  he  and  all  his  children,  by  a  petty  companion.  Tlie  King 
of  China,  a  greater  Emperor  than  he,  hath  lost  almost  all  that  huge 
monarchy  by  the  incursion  of  the  Tartar,  who  broke  over  the  wtdl 
upon  hinu  The  grand  Turk  hath  been  strangled,  with  thirty  of  his 
concubines*  The  Emperor  of  Muscovy  hath  been  content  to  beg  his 
life  of  his  own  vassals,  and  to  see  before  his  face  divers  of  bis  chief 
officers  hacked  to  pieces,  and  their  heads  cut  off  and  steeped  in  strong 
water,  to  make  them  bum  more  bright  in  the  market-place.  Besides 
the  above*mentioned,  this  King  hath  also  divers  enemies  more,  yet  be 
bears  up  against  them  all  indifferently  well,  though  with  infinite  expenct 
of  treasure;  and  the  church,  especially  our  society,  hath  stuck  close 
unto  him  in  these  his  exigents.  Whence  may  be  inferred,  that,  let  nefi 
tepinc  as  long  as  they  will  at  the  possessions  of  the  church*  they  are  the 
he&t  anchors  to  a  state  in  a  storm,  and  in  time  of  need,  to  preserve  it 
from  sinking.  Besides,  acts  of  charity  would  be  quite  lost  among  men, 
did  not  the  wealth  of  the  church  keep  life  in  them.  Hereupon,  drawing 
a  huge  pair  of  beads  from  under  his  doke,  he  began  to  ask  me  of  my 
religion.  I  told  him  I  had  a  long  journey  to  go,  so  that  I  could  not  stay 
to  wait  on  him  longer ;  so  we  parted,  and  methought  I  was  very  glad 
to  be  rid  of  him  so  well. 

My  soul  then  made  another  flight  over  an  assembly  of  hideous  hiojh 
hills,  and  lighted  under  another  clime,  on  a  rich  and  copious  country 
resembling  the  form  of  a  losenge,*  but  methought  I  never  saw  so  many 
poor  people  in  my  life.  I  encountered  a  peasant,  and  asked  him  what 
the  reason  was  that  there  should  be  so  much  poverty  in  a  country  where 
was  so  much  plenty?  Sir,  they  kocp  the  commonalty  poor  in  pure 
policy  here ;  for,  being  a  people,  as  the  world  observes  us  to  be,  that 
are  more  humorous  [than  others,  and  that  love  variety  and  change,  if 
we  were  suffered  to  be  pampered  with  wealth,  we  would  e\*er  and  anon 
rise  up  in  tumults,  and  so  this  kingdom  should  never  be  quiet,  but 
subject  to  intestine  broils,  and  so  to  the  hazard  of  any  invasion.  But 
there  was  of  late  a  devilish  cardinal,  whose  humour,  being  as  sanguine 
as  his  habit,  and  working  upon  the  weakness  of  hb  master,  hath  made 
us  not  only  poor,  but  stark  beggars,  and  we  are  like  to  continue  so  by 
au  eternal  war,  wherein  he  hath  plunged  this  poor  kingdom,  which 
war  must  be  maintained  with  our  very  vital  spirits ;  but,  as  dejected 
and  indigent  as  we  are,  yet,  upon  the  death  of  that  ambitious  cardinal, 
we  had  risen  up  against  this,  who  hath  the  vogue  now,  with  whom  he 
hath  left  his  principles,  had  not  the  fearful  example  of  our  next  trans- 
marine western  neighbours,  and  hie  knowledge  we  have  of  a  worse  kind 
of  slavery  of  those  endless  arbitrary  taxes,  and  horrid  confusions  they 
have  fooled  themselves  lately  into,  utterly  deterred  us,  though  we  have 
twenty  tknes  mote  reason  to  rise  than  ever  they  bad;  yet  our  great  city 
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ftth  shewed  her  teeth,  and  gnashed  them  ill-favonredly  of  late.  B«C 
e  find  she  hath  drawn  water  only  for  her  own  mill ;  we  fare  little  the 
etter,  yet  we  hope  it  will  conduce  to  peace,  which  hath  been  so  long 
I  agitation.  I  cannot  remember  how  I  parted  with  that  peasant,  but, 
I  an  instant,  I  was  landed  upon  a  large  island,  and  roethought  it  was 
le  roost  temperate  region  I  had  been  in  all  the  while ;  the  heat  of  the 
in  there  is  as  harmless  as  his  light ;  the  evening  serenes  are  as  whole- 
NDC  there  as  the  rooming  dew ;  the  dog-days  as  inocuous  as  any  of  the 
WQ  equinoxes.  As  I  ranged  to  and  from  that  fair  bland,  I  espied  a 
nge  city,  whose  length  did  far  exceed  her  latitude,  but  neither,  for 
aigth  or  latitude,  did  she  seem  to  bear  any  political  proportion  with 
lat  island.  She  looked,  roethought,  like  the  Jesuit's  hat  whom  I  had 
wC  withal  before,  whose  brims  were  bigger  than  the  crown,  or  like  a 
eCticoat,  whose  fringe  was  longer  than  the  body.  As  I  did  cast  my 
fct  upwards,  roethought  I  discerned  a  strange  inscription  in  the  air, 
liich  hung  just  oyer  the  roidst  of  that  city,  written  in  such  huge  yisible 
baracter^  that  any  one  might  have  read  it,  which  was  this:  Wothtto 
\c  hhody  city. 

Hereupon  a  reverend  bishop  presented  himself  to  my  view ;  his  grey 
un  and  grave  aspect  struck  in  roe  an  extraordinary  reverence  of  him ; 
I,  performing  those  compliments  which  were  fitting,  I  asked  him  of  the 
mdition  of  the  place.  He,  in  a  submissive  sad  tone,  with  clouds  of 
eUncboly  waving  up  and  down  his  looks,  told  me:  Sir,  this  island 
IB  reputeti  few  years  since  to  have  been  in  the  completest  condition  of 
ipptness  of  any  part  on  earth,  insomuch  that  she  was  repined  at  for  her 
wperity  and  peace  by  all  her  neighbours,  who  were  plunged  in  war 
lOiftd  about  her;  but  now  she  is  fallen  into  as  deep  a  gulf  of  misery  and 
nritude,  as  she  was  in  a  height  of  felicity  and  freedom  before.  Touch- 
g  the  grounds  of  this  change,  I  cannot  impute  it  to  any  other  than  to 
sQffeitof  happiness;  now  there  is  no  surfeit  so  dangerous  as  that  of 
ippinesi.  There  are  such  horrid  divisions  here,  that,  if  they  were  a 
oC  io  hell,  they  were  able  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  Satan.  Truly, 

there  are  crept  in  more  opinions  among  us  about  matters  of  religion, 
mm  the  pagans  bad  of  old  of  the  Summum  bonum,  which  Varro  saith 
ere  three-hundred;  the  understandings  of  poor  men  were  never  so 
lasted  and  distracted ;  a  great  while  there  were  two  opposite  powers, 
ho  swayed  here  in  a  kind  of  equality,  that  people  knew  not  whom  to 
ttfi  many  thousands  complied  with  both,  as  the  men  of  Calecut,  who 
lore  God  and  the  Devil,  Tantum  Squantum^  as  it  is  in  the  Indian  lan« 
nee;  the  one  for  love,  the  other  for  fear.  There  is  the  most  monstrous 
nd  of  wild  liberty  here  that  ever  was  upon  earth;  that,  which  was 
Mnplained  of  as  a  stalking-horse  to  draw  on  our  miseries  at  first,  is 
im  only  in  practice,  which  is  mere  arbitrary  rule;  for  now  both  law, 
iifKNiy  And  allegiance  are  here  arbitrary.  Touching  the  last,  it  is 
aite  lost ;  it  is  permitted  that  any  one  may  prate,  preach,  or  print 
kat  they  will  in  derogation  of  their  anointed  King;  which  word  King 

once  a  monosyllable  of  soroe  weight  in  this  island,  but  it  is  as  little 
gvdtd  DOW  as  the  word  pope,  among  some,  which  was  also  a  mighty 
OMyllAble  once  among  us.  The  rule  of  the  law  is,  that  the  King  can 
»M  wiQDg;  there  is  a  contrary  rule  now  crept  in,  that  the  King  can 
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receive  no  wrong;  and  truly,  sir,  it  is  a  great  judgment  bodi  upon 
prince  and  people ;  upon  the  one,  that  the  loye  of  his  vassals  should  be 
so  alienated  from  him ;  upon  the  other,  that  their  hearts  should  be  so 
poisoned,  and  certainly  it  is  the  effect  of  an  ill  spirit.  Both  the  one 
and  the  other,  in  all  probability,  tend  to  the  ruin  of  this  kingdom.  I 
will  illustrate  this  unto  you,  Sir,  by  an  apologue,  asfolloweth  : 

There  happened  a  shrewd  commotion  and  distemper  in  the  body 
natural,  betwixt  the  head  and  the  members;  not  only  the  noble 
parts,  some  of  them,  but  the  common  inferior  organs  also  banded 
against  him  in  a  high-way  of  unnatural  presumption.  The  heart,  whid 
is  the  source  of  life,  with  the  pericardium  about  it,  did  swell  against 
him;  the  liver,  which  is  the  shop  of  sanguification,  gathered  ill  blood; 
all  the  humours  turned  to  choler  against  him ;  the  arms  lifted  up  them- 
selves against  him ;  neither  back,  hams,  or  knees  would  bow  to  him, 
nay,  the  very  feet  offered  to  kick  him ;  the  twenty-four  ribs,  the  reim, 
the  hypochondrium,  the  diaphragma,  the  miseraic,  and  emulgent  veins 
were  filled  with  corrupt  blood  against  him ;  yea,  the  hypogastrium  ind 
the  bowels  made  an  intestine  war  against  him.    While  the  feud  lasted, 
it  happened  that  these  tumultuary  members  fell  out  amongst  them- 
selves; the  hand  would  have  all  the  fingers  equal,  nay,  the  toes  would 
be  of  even  length,  and  the  rest  of  the  subservient  members  would  be 
independent.    They  grew  so  foolish,  that  they  would  have  the  foodt- 
ment  to  be  where  the  mouth  is,  the  breast  where  the  back,  the  belly 
where  the  brain,  and  the  yard  where  the  nose  is ;  the  shoulders  should 
be  no  more  said  to  be  backwards,  nor  the  leg|i  downwards ;  a  bloody 
quarrel  fell  betwixt  the  heart  and  the  liver,  which  of  them  receifed 
the  first  formation,  and  whether  of  the  two  be  the  chiefiest  officioe 
of  sanguification,  which  question  bred  so  much  gall  betwixt  the  Aris- 
totelians and  the  Galcnists.  While  this  spleen  and  strai^  tympany  of 
pride  lasted,  it  caused  such  an  ebullition  and  heat  in  the  mass  of  blood, 
that  it  put  the  microcosm,  the  whole  body,  in  a  high  burning  fever,  cr 
frenzy  rather,  which,  in  a  very  short  time,  grew  to  be  a  hcctick,  aod 
so  all  perished  by  a  fatal  consumption. 

I  fear  the  same  fate  attends  this  unfortunate  island;  for  such  as  vu 
the  condition  of  that  natural  head,  this  apologue  speaks  of,  the  sane 
is  the  case  of  the  politick  head  and  body  of  this  island.  Never  wu 
sovereign  prince  so  banded  against  by  his  own  subjects;  never  was  the 
patience  of  a  prince  so  put  upon  the  tenter;  he  is  still  no  less  thant 
captive;  his  children  are  in  banishment  in  one  country,  his  Queen  io 
another,  the  greatest  Queen  of  blood  upon  earth;  a  Queen  that  brought 
with  her  the  greatest  portion  that  ever  Queen  did  in  treasure ;  yet,  ia 
twenty  years  and  upwards,  her  jointure  hath  not  been  settled  as  it 
should  be;  nor  hath  she  been  crowned  all  this  while,  according t» 
matrimonial  articles;  notwithstanding  that,  for  the  comfort  of  tbii 
nation,  and  the  establishment  of  the  throne,  she  hath  brought  foxilis9 
many  hopeful  princes. 

But  now,  sir,  because  I  see  you  are  so  attentive,  and  seem  too  mncb 
moved  at  this  discourse,  as  I  have  discovered  unto  you  the  geneiti 
cause  of  our  calamities,  which  was  not  only  a  satiety ,  but  asiufcitrf 
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happinen ;  so  I  will  descend  now  to  a  more  particular  cause  of  them ;  it 
waa  a  northern  nation  that  brought  these  cataracts  of  mischief  upon  us; 
and  you  know  the  old  saying. 

Out  of  the  North 
Ail  ill  comes  forth. 

Far  be  it  from  roe  to  charge  the  whole  nation  herewith ;  no,  but  only 
aome  pernicious  instruments,  that  had  insinuated  themselves,  and  incor* 

Cratec^  among  us,  and  swayed  both  in  our  court  and  councils.  They 
d  a  hand  in  every  monopoly  ;  they  had,  out  of  our  exchequer  and 
customs,  near  four-hundred  thousand  crowns  in  yearly  pensions,  m«  ei 
wwUi;  yet  they  could  not  be  content,  but  they  must  puxxle  the  peace 
and  policy  of  this  church  and  state;  and,  though  they  are  people  of 
di^ent  intellectuals,  different  laws,  customs,  and  manners  unto  us^ 
yet,  for  matter  of  conscience,  they  would  bring  our  necks  into  their 
yoke,  as  if  they  had  a  greater  talent  of  reason,  and  clearer  illuminations  ; 
as  if  they  understood  scripture  better,  and  were  better  acquainted  with 
God  Almighty,  than  we,  who  brought  them  first  from  Paganism  to 
Chnstianity,  and  also  to  be  reformed  Christians.  But,  it  seems, 
matters  have  little  thriven  with  them;  nay,  the  visible  hand  ofheavea 
kmlh  been  heavily  upon  them  divers  ways,  since  they  did  lift  their  hands 
against  their  native  King:  For,  notwithstanding  the  vast  sums  they 
bail  hence,  yet  is  the  generality  of  them  as  beggarly  as  ever  they  were; 
liesides,  the  civil  sword  hath  raged  there  as  furiously  as  here,  and  did 
as  much  execution  among  them.  Moreover,  the  pestilence  hath  been 
Bsore  violent  and  sweeping  in  their  chief  town,  than  ever  it  was  since 
they  were  a  people.  And  now  lately  there  is  the  notablest  dishonour 
be&llen  them,  that  possibly  could  light  upun  a  nation,  in  that  seven 
thousand  of  ours  should,  upon  even  ground,  encounter,  kill,  slay,  rout, 
and  utterly  discomfit  thrice  as  many  of  theirs,  though  as  well  appointed 
and  amK^  as  men  could  be.  And  truly.  Sir,  the  advantages,  that 
accrue  to  this  nation,  are  not  a  few,  by  that  exploit;  for,  of  late  years, 
that  tuition  was  cried  up  abroad  to  be  a  more  martial  people  than  we, 
and  to  have  baffled  us  in  open  field  in  divers  traverses;  besides,  I  hope 
a  amall  matter  will  pay  now  their  arrearages  here  and  elsewhere;  but 
principally,  I  hope  they  will  not  be  so  busy  hereafter  in  our  court  and 
Dooncil,  as  they  have  been  formerly. 

Another  cause  of  our  calamity  is  a  strange  race  of  people  sprung  up 
UDong  ourR'lves,  who  wen*  confoderato  with  those  of  the  north.  They 
mold  make  God's  house  clean,  and  put  put  the  candle  of  all  ancient 
learning  and  knowledge;  thry  would  sweep  it  only  by  the  li^iht  of  an 
IJgnaf  fatitut;  but  it  is  visibly  found,  that  they  have  brought  much 
Mre  rubbish  into  ii ;  and  whereas,  in  reforming  this  house,  they  should 
rntber  find  out  the  groat  that  is  h6t,  they  go  nbout  to  take  away  the 
Bile  that  is  Icfr,  and  so  put  Christ's  spouse  to  live  on  mere  almh.  True 
It  ia,  there  is  a  kind  of  zeal  that  burns  in  them  (and  I  could  wish  there 
mens  aa  much  piety)  but  this  zeal  burns  with  too  much  >iolence  and 
presumption  ;  which  is  no  good  ^mptom  of  spiritual  health,  it  being  a 
rale,  lliat,  as  the  natural  beat,  so  the  spiritual  should  be  mode  ate, 
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else  it  commonly  turns  to  a  fronsy ;  and  that  is  t^e  thing,  nvhich  caos^tll 
such  a  giddiness  and  distraction  in  the  brains.  This,  proceeding  from 
the  suggestions  of  an  ill  spirit,  puffs  them  up  with  )»o  much  mental 
pride;  for  the  devil  is  so  cunning  a  wrestler,  that  he  oftentimes  lifti 
men  up  to  give  them  the  greater  fall.  They  think  they  have  an  un- 
erring spirit,  and  that  Jheir  dial  must  needs  go  true,  howsoever  the 
sun  goes.  They  would  raalvc  the  gospel,  as  the  Caddi's  make  the  alconn, 
to  decide  all  civil  temporal  matters  under  the  larg^  notion  of  slandfr, 
whereof  they  to  be  the  judges,  and  so  in  time  to  hook  in  all  things  into 
their  classis.  I  believe^  if  these  men  weie  dissected,  when  they  are 
dead,  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  quicksilver  found  in  their  braios: 

Proh  siiperi,  quantum  mortaUa  pectora  cttciK 
^octis  habcnt ! 

But  I  could  pify  the  giddiness  of  their  hra'ms,  had  they  not  io  motfii 
gall  in  their  breasts,  were  they  not  so  thirsting  after  blood,  so  foil  of 
poison  and  irreconcilcable  malice ;  insomuch  that  it  may  be  very  well 
thought,  these  men  are  a-kin  to  that  race  which  sprung  out  of  tlie 
Serpent's  teeth.  These  are  they  which  have  seduced  our  great  council, 
find  led  this  foolish  city  by  the  nose,  to  begin  and  foment  this  ugly 
war;  insomuch  that,  if  those  numberless  bodies,  which  have  perished 
in  these  commotions,  were  cast  into  her  streets,  and  before  her  doon, 
many  thousand  citizens  noses  would  bleed  of  pure  guilt. 

Not  to  hold  you  long,  these  are  the  men  who  have  baffled  comnKm 
sense,  blasted  the  beams  of  nature,  and  offered  violence  to  reason ;  these 
are  they  who  have  infatuated  most  of  the  people  in  this  island.  So  thtt, 
whereas,  in  times  past,  some  called  her  the  Isle  of  Angels,  she  maybe 
termed  now  the  Isle  of  Gulls,  or  more  properly  the  isle  of  Dogs,  or 
rather,  indeed,  the  Isle  of  Wolves,  there  is  such  a  true  lycanthropy 
come  in  among  us ;  I  am  loth  to  call  her  the  Island  of  Devils,  though 
she  hath  been  branded  so  abroad. 

To  conclude.  Sir,  the  glory  of  this  isle  is  quite  blasted.  It  is  true, 
they  speak  of  peace,  but,  while  the  King  speaks  to  them  of  it,  they 
make  themselves  ready  for  battle.  I  much  fear,  that,  Ixion-likf,  we 
<^mbrace  a  cloud  for  peace,  out  of  which  there  will  issue  out  centauR, 
and  monsters,  as  sprung  out  of  that  cloud. 

Touching  that  ancientest  holy  order,  whereof  you  see  me  to  be,  I 
well  hoped,  that,  in  regard  they  pretended  to  reform  things  only,  they 
would  not  have  quite  extirpated,  but  regulated  only,  this  order.  It 
had  been  enough  to  have  hrailed  our  win^,  not  to  have  seared  tben; 
lo  have  lopped  and  pruned,  not  to  have  destroyed  root  and  branch  of 
that  ancient  tree,  which  was  planted  by  the  hands  of  the  Apostles  then- 
selves.  In  fine,  Sir,  we  arc  a  lost  people;  it  is  no  other  Daedalus,  hot 
the  high  Deity  of  heaven,  can  clue  us  out  of  this  labyrinth  of  confii- 
sions;  can  extricate  us  out  of  this  maze  of  miseries.  The  philosopher 
saith,  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  quadrate  a  circle;  so  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  man,  but  of  God  alone,  to  make  a  loyal  subject  of  a  round- 
head. Amono;  other  things,  that  strangers  report  of  this  island,  th^ 
tay,  That  winter  here  hath  too  many  tears  in  his  eyes.    Alas!  Sir,  il 
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b  impossible  he  should  have  too  many,  now,  to  bewail  the  lamentable 
twse  slavery,  that  a  free-born  people  is  come  to ;  and,  though  they  are 
grown  so  tame,  as  to  kiss  the  rod  that  whips  them,  yet  their  task-masten 
will  not  throw  it  into  the  fire. 

Truly,  Sir,  as  my  tongue  is  too  feeble  to  express  our  miseries,  so  the 
plummet  of  the  best  understanding  is  too  short  to  fathom  the  depth  of 
them. 

With  this,  the  grave  venerable  bishop,  ginng  me  his  benediction^ 
fetched  such  a  sigh  that  would  have  rended  a  rock  asunder ;  and  sud- 
denly vanished,  methoughtyoutof  my  sight  up  towards  heaven.  I  presently 
after  awoke  about  the  dawnings  of  the  day,  when  one  could  hardly 
discern  dog  from  wolf;  and  my  soul,  my  Animula  vagula  blandulof 
being  re-entered  through  the  horn  gate  of  slei  p  into  her  former  mansion^ 
half  tired  after  so  long  a  peregrination ;  and,  having  rubbed  my  eyes^ 
distended  my  limbs,  and  returned  to  a  full  expergefaction,  I  began  to 
call  myself  to  account,  touching  those  worlds  of  objects  my  fancy  had 

S presented  unto  me  that  night;  and,  when  by  way  of  reminiscence  I 
1  to  examine  and  ruminate  upon  them.  Lord,  what  a  mass  of  ideas  ^ 
ran  in  my  bead !  but,  when  I  called  to  mind  the  last  country  my  souL 
wandered  in,  methought  I  felt  my  heart  like  a  lump  of  lead  within  me^ 
when  I  considered  how  pat  every  circumstance  might  be  applied  to  the  « 

J resent  condition  of  England.  I  was  meditating  with  myself,  what 
ind  of  dream  this  might  be;  whereupon  I  thought  upon  the  common 
division  that  philosophers  make  of  dreams;  that  they  arc  either  divine, 
diabolical,  natural,  or  human. 

For  the  first,  they  are  visions  more  properly  or  revelation?,  whereof 
there  are  divers  examples  in  the  holy  oracles  of  God,  but  the  puddled 
crannies  of  my  brain  arc  not  rooms  clean  enough  to  entertain  such* 
Toucbihg  the  second  kind,  which  come  by  the  impulses  of  the  devil.  I 
have  heard  of  divers  of  them,  as  when  one  did  rise  up  out  of  his  sleep, 
and  fetched  a  pimiard  to  stab  his  bedfellow;  which  he  had  done,  bad 
lie  not  been  awake ;  another  went  to  the  next  chumber  a  bed  to  his 
mother,  and  would  have  ravished  her;  but  I  thank  God  this  dream  of 
mine  was  not  of  that  kind.  Touching  the  third  species  of  dreams,  which 
are  natural  dreams,  they  are  according  to  the  humour  which  predomi* 
nates;  if  melancholy  sway,  we  dream  of  black  darksome  devious  places; 
if  phlegm,  of  waters ;  if  choler,  of  frays,  fightings,  and  troubles ;  if  san- 
g;oinc  predominate,  we  dream  of  green  fields,  gardens,  and  other  pleasant 
representations;  and  the  physician  comes  often  to  know  the  quality  of  a 
disease  by  the  nocturnal  objects  of  the  patient's  fancy. 

Human  dreams  relate  to  the  actions  of  the  day  past,  or  of  the  day 
following,  and  some  representations  are  clear  and  even ;  others  are 
amphibious,  mongrel,  distorted,  and  squalid  objects,  according  to  the 
ipecies  of  things  in  troubled  matters;  and  the  object  is  clear  or  other* 
wise,  according  to  the  tenuity  or  the  grv>ssness  of  the  vapours  which 
tscend  from  the  ventricle  up  to  the  brain. 

Touching  my  dream,  I  think  it  was  of  this  last  kind;  for  I  was  dis" 
coursing  of,  and  condoling  the  sad  distempers  of  our  times,  the  day 
bdbre.    1  pray  God  some  part  of  it  prove  not  prophetical;  for, 
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although  the  Frenchman  saith,  Songes  mmi  Menswa^  dietmt  are 
delusions,  and  that  they  turn  to  contraries,  yet  the  Spaniard  hith  t 
saying, 

H  ciego  stmnava  que  via, 

Y  era  lo  que  qua  ria. 
The  blind  man  dream'd  he  did  see  light. 
The  thing  he  wish'd  for  happened  right. 

Insomucli  that  some  dreams  oftentimes  prove  true;  as  St.  Austin  makei 

mention  of  a  rich  merchant  in  Milan,  who  being  dead,  one  of  hb  cre- 
ditors comes  to  his  son  to  demand  such  a  sum  of  money  which  he  had 
lent  his  father ;  the  son  was  confident  it  was  paid,  but,  not  finding  the 
creditor's  receipt,  he  was  impleaded  and  like  to  be  cast  in  the  suite,  had 
not  his  father's  ghost  appeared  to  him,  and  directed  him  to  the  place 
where  the  acquittance  was,  which  he  found  the  next  day  accordingly. 
Galen  speaks  of  one  that  dreamed  he  had  a  wooden  leg,  and  the  next 
day  he  was  taken  with  a  dead  palsy  in  one  whole  side.  Such  a  dream 
was  that  of  William  Rufus,  when  he  thought  he  had  feft  a  cold  gust 
passing  through  his  bowels ;  and  the  next  day  he  was  slain  in  the  gutt, 
by  the  glance  of  an  arrow,  in  New  Forest,  a  place  where  he  and  hit 
father  had  committed  so  many  sacrileges.  I  have  read  in  Artemidortu, 
of  a  woman  that  dreamed  she  had  seen  the  pictures  of  three  faces  in  the 
moon  like  herself,  and  she  was  brought  to  bed  of  three  daughters  a  little 
after,  who  all  dted  within  the  compass  of  a  month.  Another  dreamed, 
that  Xanthus's  water  ran  red,  and  the  next  day  he  Mi  a  spitting  blood. 

To  this,  I  will  add  another  foretelling  dream,  whereof  I  have  read, 
which  was  thus:  Two  young  gentlemen  travelling  abroad  in  strange 
countries,  and  being  come  to  a  great  town,  the  one  lay  far  in  the  city, 
the  other  in  an  hostry  without  the  walls  in  the  suburbs.  He  in  the  city 
did  dream  in  the  dead  of  night,  that  his  friend  which  he  had  left  in  the 
suburbs  rushed  into  his  chamber,  panting  and  blowing,  being  pursued 
by  others ;  he  dreamed  so  again,  and  the  third  time  he  might  see  his 
friend's  ghost  appearing  at  his  bed's  side  with  blood  trickling  down  bis 
throat,  and  a  poniard  in  his  breast,  telling  him :  Dear  friend,  I  am 
come  now  to  take  my  last  farewcl  of  thee,  and,  if  thou  rise  betimfS, 
thou  shalt  meet  me  in  the  way  going  to  be  buried.  The  next  morningt 
his  friend  going  with  his  host  towards  the  inn  in  the  suburbs  where  be 
left  his  friend,  they  met  with  a  cart  laden  with  dung  in  the  way,  which 
being  staid  and  searched,  the  dead  body  was  found  naked  in  the  dan^ 

1  will  conclude  with  a  notable  dream  that  Osman  the  great  Turkhad, 
not  many  years  since,  a  few  days  before  he  was  murthcred  hy  his 
janizaries,  l623.  He  dreamed  that,  being  mounted  upon  a  huge 
camel,  he  could  not  make  him  go,  though  he  switched  and  sparred 
him  never  so  much ;  at  last  the  camel  overthrew  him,  and,  being  upon 
the  ground,  only  the  bridle  was  left  in  his  hand,  but  the  body  of  the 
camel  was  vanished.  The  mufti  not  being  illuminated  enough  to  inte^ 
pret  this  dream,  a  Santon,  who  was  a  kind  of  idiot,  told  him,  the 
camel  represented  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  he  not  being  able  to 
govern,  he  should  be  overthrown,  which  two  days  after  proved  true. 
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Bjr  these,  and  a  clood  of  examples  more,  we  may  conclude,  that 
pnuns  are  not  altogether  impertinent,  but  something  may  be  gathered 
H  of  them ;  though  the  application  and  meaning  of  them  be  denied  to 
MDf  unless  by  special  illumination e 

Somnia  venturi  sunt  prascia  icepe  did. 
By  dreams  we  oft  may  guess 
At  the  next  day's  success. 

Thus  have  you  a  rough  account  of  a  rambling  Boctivagation  up  and 
nrn  the  world.  1  may  boldly  say,  that  neiihcr  Sir  John  Mandevile, 
>r  Coryat  himself,  travelled  more  in  so  short  a  time.  Whence  you 
e  what  nimble  postillions  the  animal  spirits  are;  and  with  what  incredible 
Jerity  the  imagination  can  cross  the  line,  cut  the  tropicks,  and  pass  to 
le  other  hemisphere  of  the  world ;  which  shews,  that  human  souls  have 
imething  in  them  of  the  Almighty,  that  their  faculties  have  a  kind  of 
biquitary  freedom,  though  the  body  be  never  so  under  restraint,  as 
le  author's  was. 

The  last  country,  that  is  here  aimed  at,  is  known  already;  I  leave 
«  application  of  the  rest  to  the  discerning  reader,  to  whom  oply  this 
xam  is  addressed. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  LORD  FAIRFAX, 

AND  HIS  COUNCIL  OF  WAR, 

fyith  divert  Questions  to  the  Lawyen  and  Ministers: 

^roving  it  an  undeniable  Equity,  That  the  common  People  ought  to  dig, 
plow,  plant,  and  dwell  upon  the  Commons,  without  hiring  them,  or 
paying  rent  to  any.  Delivered  to  the  General  and  the  chief  Officers, 
on  Saturday,  June  9*  By  Jerrard  Winstanly,  in  the  Behalf  of  those 
who  have  begun  to  dig  upon  George-hill  in  Surrey, 

Jtmkm :  Piiated  for  Giles  CaWert,  at  th«  Black^pmd-Earle,  at  the  West 
Bad  of  St.  Panrs,  1649.   Qutrto,  containing  sbctcenPsfcs. 

iht  Lord  Fairfax,  General  of  the  English  Forces,  and  his  CovncU 
of  War. 

SlE, 

r^UR  digging  and  plowing  upon  George-hill  in  Surrey  is  not  un« 
^  known  to  you,  since  you  have  seen  some  of  our  persons,  and 
^<ird  us  speak  in  defence  thereof ;  and  we  did  receive  mildness  and 
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moderation  from  you,  and  your  council  of  war,  both  when  some  of  ni 
were  at  VV^hitehall  before  you,  and  when  you  came  in  person  to  George- 
bill,  to  view  our  works.  We  endeavour  to  lay  open  the  bottom  and 
intent  of  our  business,  as  much  as  can  be,  that  none  may  be  troubled 
yfith  doubtful  imaginations  about  us,  but  may  be  satisfied  in  the  sin- 
cerity and  universal  rightoousness  of  the  work. 

We  understand  tliat  our  digging  upon  that  common  is  the  talk  of  tbe 
whole  land  ;  some  approving,  some  disowning;  some  are  friends,  filled 
with  love,  and  see  the  work  intends  good  to  the  nation,  the  peace  whereof 
is  that  which  we  seek  after;  others  are  enemies  filled  with  fury,  and 
falsely  report  of  us,  that  we  have  intent  to  fortify  ourselves,  and  after« 
wards  to  fight  against  others,  and  take  away  their  goods  from  them, 
which  is  a  thing  we  abhor ;  and  many  other  slanders  we  rejoice  over, 
because  we  know  ourselves  clear,  our  endeavour  being  uo  otherwise, 
but  to  improve  the  commons,  and  to  cast  ofi*  that  oppression,  and  out* 
ward  bondage,  which  the  creation  groans  under,  as  much  as  in  us  lieS| 
find  to  lift  up  and  preserve  the  purity  thereof. 

Apd  the  truth  is,  experience  shews  us,  that  in  this  work  of  community 
in  the  earth,  and  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  is  seen  plainly  a  pitched 
battle  between  the  lamb  and  the  dragOn,  between  the  spirit  of  love, 
humility,  and  righteousness,  which  is  the  lamb  appearing  in  fiesh,  sod 
the  power  of  envy,  pride,  and  unrighteousness,  which  b  the  dragon  ap* 
pcaring  in  flesh ;  the  latter  power  striving  to  hold  the  creation  uiHkr 
slavery,  and  to  lock  and  hide  the  glory  thereof  from  man;  the  (omn 
labouring  to  deliver  the  creation  from  slavery,  to  unfold  the  secrets  of 
it  to  the  sons  of  men,  and  so  to  manifest  himself  to  be  tbe  great  i«storcr 
of  all  things. 

And  these  two  powers  strive  in  the  heart  of  every  single  man,  tnd 
make  single  men  to  strive  in  opposition,  one  against  the  other;  and 
these  strivings  will  be  till  the  dragon  be  cast  out,  and  his  judgment  and 
downfal  hastens  a-pace;  therefore  let  the  righteous  hearts  wait  with 
aticnce  upon  the  Lord,  to  see  what  end  he  makes  of  all  the  confused 
urlyburlics  of  the  world. 
When  you  were  at  our  works  upon  the  hill,  we  told  you,  many  of 
the  country-people,  that  were  offended  at  first,  begin  now  tobe  modoate* 
and  to  see  righteousness  in  our  work,  and  to  own  it,  excepting  one  or 
two  covetous  free-holders,  that  would  have  all  the  commons  to  them- 
selves ;  and  that  would  uphold  the  Norman  tyranny  over  us,  which, 
]by  the  victory  that  you  have  got  over  the  Norman  successor,  is  placked 
up  by  the  roots,  therefore  ought  to  be  cast  away.  And  we  expect, 
that  these  our  aftgry  neighbours,  whom  we  never  wronged,  nor  will 
not  wrong,  will  in  time  see  their  furious  rashness  to  be  their  folly,  and 
become  moderate,  to  speak  and  carry  themselves  like  men  rationally, 
and  leaye  off  pushiqg  with  their  horns  like  beasts,  They  shall  ba^l^ 
cause  to  say  we  wrong  them,  upless  they  count  us  wrongen  of  them, 
for  seeking  a  livelihood,  out  of  the  common-land  of  England,  by  oor 
righteous  labour,  which  is  our  freedom,  as  we  are  Englishmen,  eqaal 
with  them;  and  rather  our  freedom  than  theirs,  because  they  are  elder 
^fothers,  and  freeholders,  and  call  the  iaclosurcs  tbeir  pwo  hodf  ^si 
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we  trc  younger  brothers,  and  the  poor  oppn'sscd,  and  the  coromon*landt 
trr  called  ours,  by  iheirown  confession. 

Wc  told  you,  upon  a  question  you  put  to  us,  that  we  were  not 
•gainst  any  that  would  have  magistrates  and  laws  to  govern,  as  the 
nations  of  the  world  are  governed;  but,  as  for  our  parts,  we  shall  need 
neither  the  one,  nor  the  other,  in  that  nature  of  government.  For  as 
our  land  is  common,  so  our  catile  is  to  be  common,  and  our  corn  and 
froits  of  the  earth  common,  and  are  not  to  be  bought  and  sold  among 
us,  but  to  remain  a  standing  portion  of  livelihood  to  us,  and  our  chil- 
dren, without  that  cheating  intanglcmcnt  of  buying  and  selling,  and 
wc  shall  not  arrest  one  another. 

And  then,  Wlmi  need  have  we  of  imprisoning,  whipping,  or  hanging 
laws,  to  bring  one  another  into  bondage?  And  we  know,  that  none 
of  those  that  arc  subject  to  this  righteous  law  dares  arrcft  or  inslavc  his 
brotiier  for,  or  about  the  objects  of  the  earth,  because  the  eanh  is  made 
by  our  Creator,  to  be  a  common  treasury  oi  livelihood  to  one  equal  w  ith 
another,  without  respect  of  persons. 

But  now,  if  you  that  are  elder  brothers,  and  that  call  the  indosures 
your  own  land,  hedging  out  odiers,  if  you  will  have  magistrates  and 
laws  in  this  outward  manner  of  the  nations,  we  are  not  against  it,  bui 
freely,  without  disturbance,  shall  let  you  alone;  and  if  any  of  we  com- 
moners, or  younger  brothers,  shall  steal  your  corn,  or  cattle,  or  pull 
down  your  hedges,  let  your  laws  take  hold  upon  any  of  us  that  so 
oHi'nds. 

But,  while  we  keep  within  the  bounds  of  our  commons,  and  none  of 
us  shall  be  found  guilty  of  meddling  uith  your  goods,  or  inclosed  pro* 
prieties,  unless  the  spirit  in  you  freely  give  it  up,  your  laws  then  shall 
not  Mch  to  us,  unless  you  will  opprc^ss  or  shed  the  blood  of  the  inno- 
cent; and  yet,  our  corn  and  cattle  shall  not  be  locked  up,  as  though 
we  would  he  proprietors  in  the  middle  of  the  nation:  No,  no,  we  freely 
declare,  that  our  corn  and  cuttle,  or  what  we  have,  shall  be  freely  laid 
0|ien,  for  ^he  safety  and  prej^ervalion  of  the  nation,  and  we,  as  younger 
brothers,  living  in  love  with  you  our  elder  brothers,  for  wc  shall  en- 
deavour  to  do,  as  we  would  be  done  unto;  that  is,  to  let  every  one 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  creation,  to  have  food  and  raiment  free  by  the 
labour  of  his  hands  from  the  earth. 

And,  as  for  spiritual  teaching-*,  we  leave  every  man  to  stand  and  fall 
to  bis  own  master.  If  the  power  of  covetousness  be  his  master,  or  King, 
that  rules  in  his  heart,  let  him  stand  and  fall  to  him;  if  the  power  of 
love  and  righteousness  be  his  master  or  King,  that  rules  in  his  heart, 
let  him  stand  and  fall  to  him;  let  the  bodice  of  men«ct  love,  humility, 
and  righteousness,  one  towards  another,  and  let  the  spirit  of  righteous- 
nrss  be  the  teacher,  ruler,  and  judge,  both  in  us  and  over  us;  and,  by 
thus  doing,  we  shall  honour  our  father,  the  spirit  that  gave  us  biing. 
And,  we  shall  honour  our  mother,  the  earth,  by  labouring  her  in  right- 
eousness, and  leaving  her  fne  from  oppression  and  bondage. 

We  shall  then  honour  the  higher  powers  of  the  left-hand  man,  which 
if  our  hearing,  seeing,  tasting,  smelling,  feeling,  and  walk  in  the  light  of 
reason  and  righteousness,  that  is  the  King  and  judge  that  sits  upon  this 
fiiee-corttered  throne;  and  wo  shall  be  strcugthcned  by  those  five  wclU 
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springs  of  life,  of  the  right-band  man,  which  is,  understanding,  will, 
affections,  joy,  and  peace,  and  so  live  like  men,  in  the  light  and  power 
of  the  sun  of  righteousness  within  ourselves  feelingly.  What  Deedj 
then,  have  we  of  any  outward,  selfish,  confused  laws  made,  to  up- 
hold the  power  of  covetousness,  when  we  have  the  righteous  law  written 
in  our  hearts,  teaching  us  to  walk  purely  in  the  creation? 

Sir,  the  intent  of  our  writing  to  you,  is  not  to  request  your  protec- 
tion, though  we  have  received  an  unchristian-like  abuse  from  some  of 
your  soldiers;  for,  truly,  we  dare  not  cast  off  the  Lord,  and  make 
choice  of  a  man  or  men  to  rule  us.  For  the  creation  hath  smarted 
deeply  for  such  a  thing,  since  Israel  chose  Saul  to  be  their  King; 
therefore,  wc  acknowledge  before  you,  in  plain  English,  That  we  baie 
chosen  the  Lord  God  Almighty  to  be  our  King  and  protector. 

Yet,  in  regard  you  are  our  brethren,  as  an  English  tribe,  and  for  the 
present  are  owned  to  be  the  outward  governors,  protectors,  and  savioun 
of  this  land,  and  whose  hearts  we  question  not,  but  that  you  endeavour 
to  advance  the  same  King  of  righteousness  with  us,  therefore,  we  are 
free  to  write  to  you,  and  to  open  the  sincerity  of  our  hearts  freely  to 
you,  and  to  all  the  world. 

And  if,  after  this  report  of  ours,  either  you,  or  your  forces,  called 
soldiers,  or  any  that  own  your  lawsofpropriety,calied  freeholders,  doabose 
or  kill  our  persons,  we  declare  to  you,  that  we  die,  doing  our  duty  to 
our  Creator,  by  endeavouring,  from  that  power  he  hath  put  into  oar 
hearts,  to  lift  up  his  creation  out  of  bondage ;  and  you  and  they  shall  be 
left  without  excuse  in  the  day  of  judgment,  because  you  have  been 
spoken  to  sufficiently. 

And,  therefore,  our  reason  of  writing  to  you  is  this,  in  regard  some 
of  your  foot  soldiers  of  the  general's  n-giment,  under  Captain  Straw, 
that  were  quartered  in  our  town,  we  bearing  part  therein  as  well  as  oar 
neighbours,  giving  them  sufficient  quarter,  m  that  there  was  no  com* 
plaining,  did,  notwithstanding,  go  up  to  George  hill,  where  was  only 
one  man  and  one  boy  of  our  company  of  the  diggers.  And,  at  tbdr 
first  coming,  diversof  your  soldiers,  before  any  word  of  provocation  was 
spoken  to  them,  fell  upon  those  two,  beating  the  boy,  and  took  avay 
his  coat  off  his  back,  and  Siime  linnen  and  victuals  that  they  had,  beat- 
ingand  wounding  the  man  very  dangerously,  and  fired  our  nou8e« 

Which  we  count  a  strange  and  heathenish  practice,  that  the  soidieiy 
should  meddle  with  naked  men,  peaceable  men,  countrymen,  diat 
meddled  not  with  the  soldiers  business,  nor  offered  any  wrong  to  tbeiB 
in  word  or  deed;  unless,  because  wc  improve  that  victory,  wbicb  you 
have  gotten  in  the  name  of  the  commons  over  King  Charles,  do  o&od 
the  soldiery.  In  doing  whereof,  we  rather  expect  protection  from  yoo, 
than  destruction.  Bur,  foryourown  particular,  we  are  assuredofyoor 
moderation  and  friendship  to  us,  who  have  ever  been  jour  friends  in 
timrs  of  straits;  and  that  you  would  not  give  commission  to  strike  us, 
or  fire  or  pull  down  our  houses,  but  you  would  prove  us  an  enemy 
first. 

Yet,  we  do  not  write  this,  that  you  should  lay  any  punbhment  upoa 
them,  for  that  wc  leave  to  your  discretion;  only  we  desire,  in  the  reqto^ 
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af  brethren,  that  yoo  would  wnd  forth  admonition  to  your  soldien,  not 
to  abuse  us  hereafter,  unless  they  have  a  commission  from  you ;  and 
truly,  if  our  offences  should  prove  so  great,  you  shall  not  need  to 
md  soldiers  for  us,  or  to  beat  us,  for  we  shall  freely  come  to  you  upon 
a  bare  letter. 

Therefore,  that  the  ig^norant,  covetous  freeholders,  and  such  of  your 
ignorant  soldiers,  that  know  not  what  freedom  is,  may  not  abuse  those» 
that  are  true  friends  to  England's  freedom,  and  faithful  servants  to  the 
creation,  we  desire,  that  our  business  may  be  taken  notice  of  by  you, 
and  the  hii^hest  council  the  parliament ;  and  if  our  work  appear  nght- 
eous  to  you,  as  it  does  to  us,  and  wherein  our  souls  have  sweet  peace^ 
io  the  midbt  of  scandals  and  abuses: 

Then,  in  the  request  of  brethren,  we  desire  we  may  enjoy  our  fre^ 
dom,  according  to  the  law  of  contract  between  you  and  us,  that  we, 
that  are  younger  brothers,  may  live  comfortably  in  the  land  of  our 
nativity,  with  you  the  elder  brothers,  enjoying  the  benefit  of  our  crea* 
tion,  which  is  food  and  raiment,  freely  by  our  labours;  and  that  wa 
may  receive  love,  and  the  protection  ol  brethren  from  you,  seeing  we 
have  adventured  estate  and  persons  with  you,  to  settle  the  land  in  peace; 
and  that  we  may  not  be  abused  by  your  laws,  nor  by  your  soldiers, 
vnlebs  we  break  over  into  your  inclosures,  as  aforesaid,  and  take  away 
jour  proprieties,  before  you  are  willing  to  deliver  it  up.  And,  if  this 
you  do,  we  shall  live  in  quietness,  and  the  nation  will  be  brought  into 
peace,  while  you,  that  arc  the  soldiery,  are  a  wall  of  fire  round  about 
the  nation,  to  keep  out  a  foreign  enemy,  and  are  succourers  of  your 
brethren,  that  live  within  the  land,  who  endeavour  to  hold  forth  the 
sun  of  righteousness  in  iheir  actions,  to  the  glory  of  our  Creator. 

And  you  and  the  parliament,  hereby,  will  be  faithful  in  your  coven- 
ants, oaths,  and  promises  to  us,  as  we  have  been  &ithful  to  you  and 
them,  in  paying  taxes,  giving  free-quarter,  and  affording  other  assist' 
ance  in  the  publick  work,  whereby  we,  tliat  are  the  common  people, 
are  brought  almost  to  a  morsel  of  bread ;  therefore  we  demand  our 
bargain,  which  is  freedom  with  you  in  this  land  of  our  nativity. 

But,  if  you  do  slight  us  and  our  cause,  then  know  we  shall  not  strive 
with  sword  and  spear,  but  with  spade  and  plough,  and  such  like  instru- 
ments, to  make  the  barren  and  common  lands  fruitful ;  and  we  have,  and 
atill  shall,  commit  ourselves  and  our  cause  unto  our  righteous  King, 
whom  we  obey,  even  the  prince  of  peace,  to  be  our  protector;  and  unto 
whom  you  likewise  profess  much  love,  by  your  preaching,  praying, 
6isting|i,  and  in  whose  name  you  have  made  all  your  covenants,  oaths, 
and  promises  to  us:  I  say,  unto  him  wc  appeal,  who  is  and  will  be 
our  righteous  judge,  who  never  yet  failed  those  that  waited  upon  him, 
but  ever  did  judge  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  righteously. 

We  desire  that  your  lawyers  may  consider  these  questions,  which  we 
affirm  to  be  truths,  and  which  give  good  assurance,  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  that  we  that  are  the  younger  brothers,  or  common  people,  have  a 
true  right  to  dig,  plow  up,  and  dwell  upon  the  commons,  as  we  have 
declared. 

1.  Whether  William  the  Conqueror  came  not  to  be  King  of  England 
by  conquest,  turned  the  English  out  of  tlieir  birth-righti,  burned  divers 
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towns,  whereof  thirty  towns  were  burned  by  him  In  Windsor  Forest, 
by  reason  whereof  a\\  sorts  of  people  suffered,  and  compelled  the  con- 
quered  English,  for  necessity  of  livelihood,  to  be  servants  to  bim 
and  his  Norman  soldiers? 

2.  Whether  King  Charles  was  not  successor  to  the  cvo^n  of  England 
from  William  the  Conqueror?  And  whether  all  laws,  that  have  been 
made  in  every  King's  reign,  did  not  confirm  and  strengthen  the  power 
of  the  Norman  conquest,  and  so  did,  and  do  still  hold  the  commons  of 
England  under  slavery  to  the  kingly  power,  his  gentry,  and  clergy? 

9.  Whether  lords  of  manors  were  not  the  successors  of  the  colonels 
and  chief  officers  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  held  their  royalty  to 
the  commons  by  lease,  grant,  and  patents  from  the  King,  and  the 
power  of  the  sword  was  and  is  the  seal  to  their  title? 

4.  Whether  lords  of  manors  have  not  lost  their  royalty  to  the  common- 
land,  since  the  common  people  of  England,  as  well  as  some  of  the  gentry, 
have  conquered  King  Charles,  and  recovered  themselves  from  under  the 
Norman  conquest  ? 

5.  Whether  the  Norman  conqueror  took  the  land  of  England  to  him- 
self, out  of  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  called  a  parliament,  or  from  the 
whole  body  of  the  English  people?  Surely  he  took  freedom  from  every 
one,  and  became  the  disposer  both  of  inclosures  and  commons ;  there* 
fore  every  one,  upon  the  recovery  of  the  conquest,  ought  to  return  into 
freedom  again,  without  respecting  persons,  or  else  what  benefit  shall 
the  common  people  have,  that  have  suffered  most  in  these  wars,  by  the 
victory  that  is  got  over  the  King  ?  It  had  been  better  for  the  comoioo 
people  there  had  been  no  such  conquest ;  for  they  are  impoverished  in 
their  estates  by  free-quarter  and  taxes,  and  made  worse  to  live  than  ihcy 
were  before.  But,  seeing  they  have  paid  taxes,  and  given  free-quarter, 
according  to  their  estates,  as  much  as  the  gentry  to  theirs,  it  is  both 
reason  and  equity,  that  they  should  have  the  freedom  of  the  land  for 
their  livelihood,  which  is  the  benefit  of  the  commons,  as  the  gentry  have 
the  benefit  of  their  inclosures. 

6.  Whether  the  freedom,  which  the  common  people  have  got  by 
casting  out  the  kingly  power,  lie  not  herein  principally,  to  have  the 
land  of  their  nativity  or  their  livelihood,  freed  from  the  intanglcroent  of 
lords,  lords  of  manors,  and  landlords,  which  are  our  taskmasters? 
As,  when  the  enemy  conquered  England,  he  took  the  land  for  his  offo, 
and  called  that  his  freedom ;  even  so,  seeing  all  sorts  of  people  have 
given  assistance  to  recover  England  from  under  the  Norman  yoke,  surely 
all  sorts,  both  gentry  in  their  inclosures,  and  commonalty  in  their  com- 
mons, ought  to  have  their  freedom,  not  compelling  one  to  work  for 
wages  for  another. 

7.  Whether  any  laws,  since  the  coming  in  of  Kings,  have  been  made 
in  the  light  of  the  righteous  law  of  our  creation,  respecting  all  alike; 
or  have  not  been  grounded  upon  selfish  principles,  in  fear  or  flattery  of 
their  King,  to  uphold  freedom  in  the  gentry  and  clergy,  and  to  hold  the 
common  people  under  bondage  still,  and  so  respecting  persons? 

8.  Whether  all  laws,  that  arc  not  grounded  upon  equity  and  reason, 
not  giving  an  universal  freedom  to  all,  but  respecting  persons,  ought 
not  to  be  cut  off  with  the  King's  head  ?   We  affirm,  they  ought. 
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If  all  laws  be  grounded  upon  equity  and  reason,  then  the  whole  land  of 
iigland  is  to  !><•  a  common  treasury  to  every  one  that  is  bcm  in  the 
ind;  but,  if  they  bt*  grounded  upon  selfish  principles,  giving  freedom 
>  tome,  and  laymg  burdens  upon  others,  such  laws  are  to  be  cut  off 
rith  the  Kings  head,  or  else  the  ncglecters  are  covenant,  oath,  and 
iromise-breakers,  and  open  hypocrites  to  the  whole  world. 

9.  Whetlier  every  one  without  exception,  by  the  law  of  contract, 
aght  not  to  have  liberty  to  enjoy  the  earth  for  his  livelihood,  and  to 
eitle  his  dwelling  in  any  part  of  the  commons  of  England,  without 
luying  or  renting  land  <»f  any,  seeing  every  one,  by  agreement  and 
xivenant  among  themselves,  have  paid  taxes,  given  free-quarter,  and 
idrentured  their  lives  to  recover  England  out  of  bondage  ?  We  affirm^ 
they  ou<*ht. 

10.  Whether  the  laws,  that  were  made  in  the  days  of  the  Kings,  do 
pve  freedom  to  any  other  people,  but  to  the  gentry  and  clergy  ?  All 
the  rest  arc  left  s(*rvants  and  bond-men  to  those  taskmasters;  none  have 
freedom  by  the  laws,  but  those  two  sorts  of  people ;  all  the  commoa 
people  have  been,  and  still  are,  burdened  under  them. 

And,  surely,  if  the  common  people  have  no  more  freedom  in  England, 
but  only  to  live  among  their  elder  brothers,  and  work  for  them  for  hire, 
What  freedom,  then,  have  they  in  England,  more  than  we  can  have  in 
Turkey  or  France  ?  For,  there,  if  any  man  will  work  for  wages,  he 
nay  live  among  them,  otherwise  not ;  therefore  consider,  whether  this 
be  righteous,  and  for  the  peace  of  the  nation,  that  laws  shall  be  made 
to  give  freedom  to  impropriators  and  freeholders,  whereas  the  poor, 
that  have  no  land,  are  left  still  in  the  streights  of  beggary,  and  are  shut 
out  of  all  livelihod,  but  what  they  shall  pick  out  of  sore  bondage,  by 
working  for  others,  as  masters  over  them;  and,  if  this  be  not  the 
burden  of  the  Norman  yoke,  let  rational  men  judge :  Therefore  take 
not  away  men,  but  take  away  the  power  of  tyranny  and  bad  government 
(\fie  price  is  in  your  hand),  and  let  no  part  of  the  nation  be  wronged,  for 
want  of  a  representative. 

And  here  now  we  desire  your  publick  preachers,  that  say  they  preach 
the  righteous  law,  to  consider  these  questions,  which  confirm  us  in  the 
peace  of  our  hearts,  that  we,  that  are  the  common  people  bom  in  Eng« 
land,  ought  to  improve  the  commons,  as  wchavc  declared,  for  a  publick 
treasury  and  livelihood  ;  and  that  those  that  hinder  us  are  rebels  to  their 
Maker,  and  enemies  to  the  creation. 

First,  Wc  demand,  Yea  or  No,  WTiether  the  earth,  with  her  fruits, 
was  made  to  be  bought  and  sold  from  one  to  another?  And  whether 
one  part  of  mankind  was  made  a  lord  of  the  land,  and  another  part  a 
aervant,  by  the  law  of  creation  before  tlie  fall  ? 

1  afhrm  (and  1  challenge  you  to  disprove)  That  the  earth  was  made 
to  be  a  common  treasury  of  livelihood  for  all,  without  respectof  persons, 
and  was  not  nta/le  to  be  bought  and  sold :  And  that  mankind,  in  all 
bis  branches,  is  the  lord  over  the  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and  the  earth ; 
and  was  nut  made  to  acknowledge  any  of  his  own  kind  to  be  his  teacher 
and  ruler,  but  the  spirit  of  righteousness  only  his  Maker,  and  to  walk 
in  bit  light,  and  so  to  live  io  peace ;  and,  this  being  a  truth|  at  it  if» 
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then  none  ought  to  be  lords  or  landlords  over  another,  bat  the  etrth  b 
free  for  every  son  and  daughter  of  mankind  to  live  free  upon. 

This  question  is  not  to  be  answered  by  any  text  of  scripture,  or 
example  since  the  fall;  but  the  answer  is  to  be  given  in  the  light  of 
Itself,  which  is  the  law  of  righteousness,  or  that  word  of  God  that  wis 
in  the  beginning,  which  dwells  in  roan's  heart,  and  by  which  be  watmade, 
even  the  pure  law  of  creation,  unto  which  the  creation  is  to  be  restored. 

Before  the  fall,  Adam,  or  the  man,  did  dress  the  garden,  or  the  tirtb, 
in  love,  freedom,  and  righteousness,  which  was  his  rest  and  peace;  but, 
when  covetousness  began  to  riic  up  in  him,  to  kill  the  power  of  leva 
and  freedom  in  him,  and  so  made  him  (mankind)  to  let  himself  one  mm 
above  another,  as  Cain  lifted  up  himself  above  Abel;  which  was  but 
the  outward  declaration  of  the  two  powers  that  strive  in  the  man  Adam's 
heart:  And,  when  he  consented  to  that  serpent,  covetousness,  thenbt 
fell  from  righteousness,  was  cursed,  and  was  sent  into  the  earth  to  cat 
bis  bread  in  sorrow.  And  from  that  time  began  particular  propriety  to 
grow  in  one  man  over  another ;  and  the  sword  brought  in  propriety, 
and  holds  it  up,  which  is  no  other  but  the  power  of  angry  covetousnefs; 
for  Cain  killed  Abel,  because  Abel's  principles,  or  religion,  were  eoih 
trary  to  his.  And  the  power  of  the  sword  is  still  Cain  killing  Abel, 
lifting  up  one  man  still  above  another.  But  Abel  shall  not  always  be 
slain,  nor  always  lie  under  the  bondage  of  Cain*s  cursed  propriety,  Ibr 
be  must  rise ;  and  that  Abel  of  old  was  but  a  type  of  Christ,  that  is  now 
rising  up  to  restore  all  things  from  bondage. 

Secondly,  I  demand,  Whether  all  wars,  bloodshed,  and  misery  cant 
not  upon  the  creation,  when  one  man  endeavoured  to  be  a  lord  over 
another,  and  to  claim  propriety  in  the  earth  one  above  another  ?  Your 
scripture  will  prove  this  sufficiently  to  be  true.  And  whether  thb 
misery  shall  not  remove  (and  not  till  then)  when  all  the  branches  of 
mankind  shall  look  upon  themselves  as  one  man,  and  upon  the  earth  » 
a  common  treasury  toall,  without  respecting  persons,  every  oneackoqw* 
ledging  the  law  of  righteousness  in  them  and  over  them,  and  walking  hi 
his  light  purely?  Then  cast  away  your  buying  and  selling  the  earth 
with  her  fruits;  it  is  unrighteous,  it  lifts  one  above  another,  it  makes 
one  roan  oppress  another,  and  is  the  burden  of  the  creation. 

Thirdly,  Whether  the  work  of  restoration  lies  not  in  removing  covet* 
ousness,  casting  that  serpent  out  of  heaven  (roan kind)  and  making  man 
to  live  in  the  light  of  righteousness,  not  in  words  only,  as  preacheis 
do,  but  in  action,  whereby  the  creation  shines  in  glory  ?    I  affirm  it 

Fourthly,  Whether  is  the  King  of  Righteousness  a  respecter  of  penons, 
yea,  or  no  ?  If  you  say  no,  then  Who  makes  this  difference.  That  the 
elder  brother  shall  be  lord  of  the  land,  and  the  younger  brother  a  slsw 
and  beggar?  I  affirm,  It  was  and  is  covetousness  since  the  fall,  not 
the  King  of  Righteousness  before  the  fall,  that  made  that  difference; 
therefore,  if  you  will  be  preachers,  hold  forth  the  law  of  righteousness 
purely,  and  not  the  confused  law  of  covetousness,  which  is  the  mur* 
flerer.  The  law  of  righteousness  would  have  every  one  to  enjoy  die 
benefit  of  his  creation,  that  is,  to  have  food  and  raiment  by  his  labour 
freely  in  the  land  of  his  nativity ;  but  convetousness  will  have  none  to 
live  free,  but  he  that  hath  the  strongest  arm  of  flesh ;  all  otheis  mistbt 
servants. 
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Fifthly,  Whether  can  a  man  have  true  peace  by  walking  in  the  law. 
of  coTCtousness  and  self,  as  generally  all  do,  or  by  walking  in  the  law  of 
Qni  venal  righteousness,  doing  as  he  would  be  done  by?  I  affirm,  there 
it  no  true  peace,  till  men  talk  less,  and  live  more  actually  in  the  power 
ofoniveraal  righteousness.  Then,  you  preachers,  lay  aside  your  mul« 
titnde  of  words,  and  your  sel6sh  doctrines,  for  you  confound  and  delude 
the  people. 

Sixthly,  Whether  does  the  King  of  righteousness  bid  you  love  or  hate 
your  enemies?  If  you  say,  Love  them,  then  I  demand  of  you,  Why 
do  some  of  you,  in  your  pulpits,  and  elsewhere,  stir  up  the  pi-ople  to 
bcftt,  to  imprison,  put  to  death,  or  banish,  or  not  to  buy  and  sell  with 
fhtme  that  endeavour  to  restore  the  earth  to  a  common  treasury  again? 
Saiely,  at  the  worst,  you  can  make  them  but  your  enemies ;  there- 
Ibie  love  them,  win  them  by  love,  do  not  hate  them,  they  do  not  hate 
you. 

Seventhly,  Whether  it  be  not  a  great  breach  of  the  national  co* 
rauuit  to  give  two  sorts  of  people  their  freedom,  that  is,  gentry  and 
derfQT,  and  deny  it  to  the  rest?  I  affirm,  It  is  a  high  breach;  for 
■wn's  laws  make  these  two  sorts  of  people  the  antichristian  task-masters 
over  the  common  people;  the  one  forcing  the  people  to  give  them  rent 
for  the  earth,  and  to  work  for  hire  for  them ;  the  other,  which  is  the 
clergy,  forcing  a  maintenance  of  tithes  from  the  people:  A  prac* 
lice,  which  Christ,  the  Apostles,  and  prophets  never  walked  in ;  there- 
fm,  sorely,  you  are  the  false  Christs,  and  false  prophets,  that  are 
riaen  up  in  these  latter  days* 

Thus  I  have  declared  to  you,  and  to  all  in  the  whole  world,  what 
duU  power  of  life  is,  that  is  in  me;  and,  knowing  that  the  spirit  of 
fightoousnesa  dots  appear  in  many  in  this  land,  1  desire  all  of  you 
•eriously,  in  love  and  humility,  to  consider  of  this  business  of  publick 
oominunity,  which  I  am  carried  forth  in  the  power  of  love,  and  clear 
light  of  universal  lighteousness,  to  advance  as  much  as  1  can;  and  I 
can  do  no  other,  the  law  of  love  in  my  heart  does  so  constrain  me ;  by 
Ksson  whereof  1  am  called  fool  and  madman,  and  have  many  slanderous 
ffports  cast  upon  me,  and  meet  with  much  fury  from  some  covetous 
people;  under  all  which  my  spirit  is  made  patient,  and  is  guarded  with 
)oy  and  peace.  1  hate  none,  I  love  all,  I  delight  to  see  every  one  live 
comfortably,  I  would  have  none  live  in  poverty,  streights,  or  sorrows; 
liierefore,  if  you  find  any  selfishness  in  this  work,  or  discover  any  thing 
ihnt  is  destructive  to  the  whole  creation,  that  you  would  open  your 
hearts  as  freely  to  me,  in  declaring  my  weakness  to  me,  as  1  have  been 
open-hearted,  in  declaring  that  which  I  find  and  feel  much  life  and 
Krength  in.  But,  if  you  see  righteousness  in  it,  and  that  it  holds 
fMth  the  strength  of  universal  love  to  all,  without  n-spect  to  persons,  so 
Ibnl  our  Crrator  is  honoured  in  the  work  uf  his  hand,  then  own  it,  and 
itttlify  it,  and  let  the  power  of  love  have  his  freinlom  and  glory. 

JERllARD  WINSTANLY. 

The  reformation,  that  England  now  is  to  endeavour,  is  not  to  remove 
Ae  Norman  yoke  only,  and  to  bring  us  back  to  be  governed  by  those 
^Mi,  that  were  before  William  the  Conqueror  came  in,  as  if  that  were 
ike  rule  or  nwk  we  aim  at :   No,  that  is  not  it;  but  the  reformation  i» 
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according  to  the  word  of  God,  and  that  is  the  pure  law  of  rigfateousBea 
before  the  fall,  which  made  all  things,  and  unto  which  all  things  are  to 
be  restored    and  he,  that  endeavours  not  that,  b  a  covenant-breaker. 

This  letter,  with  the  questions,  was  delivered  by  the  anthor^s  own 
band  to  the  general  and  the  chief  officers;  and  they  very  mildly  promised, 
they  would  read  it,  and  consider  of  it* 


NATURAL  AND  REVEALED  RELIGION 

EXPLAINING  EACH  OTHER. 

IN  TWO  ESSAYS. 

The  first  shewing  what  religion  is  essential  to  man.    The  second,  ti» 
state  of  souls  after  death,  as  discovered  by  revelation. 

M.  S.  Never  before  publbhed. 

ESSAY  THE  FIRST. 
On  the  Religion  essential  to  Man. 

IN  religion  all  true  principles  must  depend  upon  one  only  principle; 
this  only  principle  is  that  of  a  self-sufficient  being. 
Every  relatic»n  between  two  intelligent  beings  is  necessarily  founded 
in  the  nature  of  both.    Now  religion  is  essentially  no  more  than  a  re- 
lation between  God  and  man.    It  can  therefore  be  founded  only  in  the 
nature  of  these  two  beings. 

Then  every  point  of  doctrine,  every  opinion,  which  is  evidently  oppo* 
site  as  well  to  the  nature  of  God,  as  to  that  of  man,  ought  to  bedecned 
false,  or  at  least,  foreign  to  man  s  essential  religion. 

From  hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  religion,  essential  to  roan,  must  be 
simple,  evident,  free  from  all  contradiction;  that  it  must  exclude  efcry 
thing  false  and  imaginary;  that  it  cannot  require  any  man  to  strain  b» 
belief  to  what  savours  of  an  impossibility,  much  less  to  what  savours  of 
contradiction. 

If  God  is  self-sufficient,  he  is  perfectly  disinterested ;  for  what  is  in- 
finite can  lose  nothing,  as  it  can  gain  nothing.  Therefore  he  did  not 
make  man  out  of  nothing  to  increase  his  own  happin»s;  consequatly 
his  creating  him  capable  of  happiness  could  be  for  no  other  end,  hot  to 
render  him  happy.  If  this  be  his  end,  which  cannot  be  doubted,  this 
end  subsists  invariably.  God  is  therefore  concerned  for  the  bappiDOt 
of  those  beings  whom  he  has  created. 

The  conclusion  from  hence  is  plain,  that,  since  God  does  nothii^  kt 
his  own  advantage,  he  has  nothing  in  view  but  the  advantage  of  bis  Cfes* 
tures;  that,  whatever  is  called  religion,  is  reduced  to  this.  (If  it  beob- 
jected  to  this,  that  the  scripture  says,  God  made  all  things  for  bis  own 
glor)-:  I  answer,  that  it  is  not  from  the  expressions  of  scripture  wcfcnB 
the  idea  of  God,  but  on  the  contrary,  by  the  idea  of  God  we  rectify 
whatever  these  expressions  seem  to  ascribe  to  him,  that  is  either  ilDpe^ 
feet  or  contradictory;)  therefore  every  other  idea  of  religion  is lo  to 
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firom  honouring  God,  that  it  really  dishonours  him,  hy  supposing  him  to 
be  like  unto  men,  who,  in  consequence  of  their  insufficiency^  cannot  be 
perfectly  divnterested. 

The  first  idea  a  man  has,  is,  that  he  exists.  He  finds  he  could 
act  be  the  author  of  his  own  existence,  so  that  the  source  of  existence 
resides  elsewhere.  Where  must  it  reside?  It  must  be  in  some  being  that 
has  not  received  its  existence  from  any  other;  man,  therefore,  is  obli- 
ged to  own,  that  there  is  a  first,  a  self-existent  being.  This  first  disco- 
very (which  you  see  is  only  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  experience) 
is  sufficient  to  lead  him  to  others,  I  mean  to  more  particular  ideas  con^ 
ceming  the  attributes  of  that  First  Being ;  as  whatever  we  are  ca« 

?ible  of  feeling,  tasting,  or  knowing,  must  necessarily  proceed  from  that 
irit  Cause.  This  idea  leads  us  to  discover  in  the  First  Being,  not  only 
power  but  also  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  this  discovery  also  arises  from 
fasperience. 

Nothing  is  more  familiar  to  experience  than  the  sentiment  of  joy. 
This  sentiment,  which  is  only  momentary  in  man,  gives  him  some  idea  of 
a  more  real  felicity,  whereof  that  which  he  feels  is  only  a  specimen  or 
sample.  From  this  experience  he  concludes  that  the  author  of  his  being, 
liaving  made  him  capable  of  so  delicious  a  sentiment,  roust  be  the 
source  of  all  felicity. 

Another  thing,  which  he  feels,  leads  him  still  farther,  I  mean  the  in- 
vincible inclination  he  has  to  happiness;  and,  as  this  desire  is  insepa- 
imble  to  his  being,  it  must  likewise  be  ascribed  to  the  Author  of  his  Be- 
ing; from  whence  he  justly  concludes,  that  happiness  is  the  end  of  his 
being.  This  conclusion  leads  him  to  another;  he  finds  it  is  not  com- 
pletely attained  in  this  world,  consequently  there  must  be  one  hereafter, 
which  will  accomplish  that  end.  All  these  sentiments  naturally  arise 
iroraamans  considering  himself  only.  Let  us  now  introduce  him  into  so- 
ciety. He  observes  that  the  earth  produces  all  the  necessary  things  for 
nan's  subsistence,  but  this  being  not  equally  divided,  begets  the  lan- 
guage of  mine, and  thine;  this  language  occasions  another,  namely,  that 
of  just  and  unjust,  true  and  false. 

When  we  hear  men  say  to  one  another.  This  is  false,  that  is  unjust,  he 
tfMJttirct  into  the  nleaning  of  these  terms.  He  finds  thai  the  word  false^ 
ooiotsts  in  the  denying  what  we  know  to  be  true,  or  afllirming  what  we 
koow  not  to  be  so. 

That  what  is  called  unjust,  consists  in  taking  from  another  what  is  al- 
lowed to  be  his,  or  in  not  keeping  one's  promise. 

But  notwithstanding  he  has  clear  ideas  of  what  is  truth  or  falshood, 
jvstice  or  injustice,  yet,  upon  examining  things  more,  he  sometimes  ob« 
flirvet,  that  falshood  lends  such  assistance  to  injustice,  that  judges  are 
aoroctimcs  at  a  loss  to  dit»cern  who  is  in  the  right,  and  who  in  the  wrong, 
•o  that  sometimes  the  innocent  suflfer,  and  the  guilty  escape.  He  then 
concludes,  that  if  a  being,  equitable  in  the  highest  degree,  sufi'ers  for  a 
tune,  that  justice  should  not  be  rightly  administered,  it  is,  because  he 
merves  to  himself  the  care  of  distributing  it  hereafter  in  the  most  exact 
proportion,  when  the  unjust,  and  the  murtherer,  will  receive  the  retribu- 
iioii  due  to  their  violence,  and  the  poor  and  innocent  persons,  who  sunk 
Mdtr  the  weight  of  injusticci  will  receive  a  proportionable  recompence. 
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Hence  we  may  see  that  real  religion  is  not  to  much  above  tlie  met 
of  man,  as  somi^  would  persuade  us;  for  it  does  not  consbt  so  much  it 
a  knowledge  acquired  by  the  instruction  we  receive  from  others,  ss  ia 
that  we  receive  or  attain  from  our  selves  by  sentiment  and  experience. 

But  some  perhaps  will  say,  that  such  a  religion  as  this  founded  on  oar 
natural  faculties  is  not  sufficient  for  salvation;  this  is  only  the  rriigion  of 
nature,  which  is  infinitely  inferior  to  revealed  religion,  which  is  not 
founded  on  sentiment  and  experience,  but  on  faith,  since  the  Christisa 
IS  oblig\.*d  to  believe  what  he  does  not  see. 

Don't  let  attachment  to  words  mislead  us.  Natural  religion,  ity 
these  men,  is  greatly  inferior  to  revealed.  This  is  a  lame  propositioD. 
Here  is  one  equivalent  to  it*  Nature  in  children  is  greatly  inferior  to 
education. 

The  use  of  education  is  most  certainly  not  to  destroy  nature,  but  to 
bring  it  to  perfection.  Revealed  religion  ought  to  be  with  respect  to 
men,  what  education  is  with  respect  to  children,  it  can  only  build  upoo 
the  foundation  of  nature. 

This  being  supposed,  His  plain,  revealed  religion  bears  a  relation  to 
our  natural  faculties,  and  ought  neither  to  destroy  them,  or  be  snbstitii- 
ted  in  their  room.  This  idea  of  substitution,  which  we  adopt  widiont 
being  aware  of  it,  would  appear  ridiculous  in  any  other  case,  as  loaj 
be  proved  by  an  example  taken  from  education.  A  school-boy  has  s 
good  natural  genius  for  arithmetick,  and  desires  toleani  the  rules  of  it. 
A  master  gives  him  a  book  of  sums,  all  done  to  hn  hand :  the  scholar 
then  has  no  more  to  do  but  to  believe,  without  examining,  the  ezactnoi 
of  every  one  of  the  rules,  being  pretty  sure  the  master  is  not  mistakes. 
I  say  this  book  would  in  that  case  be  substituted  in  the  room  of  tbe 
natural  capacity,  which  the  boy  has  for  cyphering.  He  will  not  exert 
it,  as  finding  the  work  ready  done  to  his  hand,  but  what  is  the  boy  the 
better  for  this?  All  that  he  will  know  is  this.  That  he  must  belief 
without  knowing  why,  that  such  and  such  figures  so  put  together  msks 
such  a  sum. 

Thus  you  tell  me  I  must  believe  without  examining,  because  God  hatk 
said  it ;  but  this  examination,  which  you  exclude,  necessarily  supposes 
another,  or  perhaps  several,  before  I  can  be  convinced  of  this,  for, 
from  my  knowing  there  is  a  God,  it  does  not  follow  that  'tis  he  tbst 
speaks  ill  such  a  book.  That  book,  say  yon,  carries  with  it  the  msrb 
of  truth,  fur  which  it  ought  to  be  received.  Ycry  welL  You  no  longer 
then  insist  that  1  should  bi'lieve  without  examining,  since  you  youiself 
invite  me  to  judge  of  this  book  by  the  marks  it  carries  with  it.  But  how 
shall  I  judge  of  them  ?  By  what  rule  shall  I  be  inabled  to  discern  vbst 
you  call  the  marks  of  truth  ?  In  order  to  do  this,  I  must  consult  the 
principles  of  truth,  and  from  them  form  my  notion  of  tht^  marks. 

People  are  undoubtedly  guided  by  a  false  notion,  when  they  consider 
revealrd  religion,  and  the  religion  of  naturp,  as  opposite  to  one  another. 
To  decide  the  matter,  a  person  need  only  ask  himself.  Whi  ther  the 
means  can  be  opposite  to  the  end?  And  whether  we  can  warrsnUibly 
extol  the  means  above  the  end,  to  which  they  arc  subservient? 

Well  now,  allowing  that  our  rational  man  has  e.xanunedt  and  ii 
intively  satisfied  by  the  marks,  that  such  a  book  contains  the  rmtkd 
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trill  of  God ;  for  he  cannot  think  it  strange  that  the  deity  &hould  interest 
himself  for  men,  who  are  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  and  that  for  the 
same  reason  he  should  employ  different  means  tn  form  and  perfect  them, 
like  a  father  who  takes  pains  to  form  and  perfect  his  children;  that, 
God  having  placed  us  amongst  such  a  numher  of  different  objects,  he 
should  condescend  to  warn  and  instruct  us  as  to  the  use  we  are  to  make 
of  them,  and  that,  considering  the  shortness  of  life,  he  should  also  warn 
us  of  what  is  to  be  our  future  portion,  according  to  the  use  we  shall 
make  of  our  time  here.  t 

By  examining  this  revelation,  he  finds  itexactly  agree  with  the  religion 
of  his  understanding.  He  finds  the  author  of  it,  Jesus  Christ  hiinsel^ 
declaring  that  both  the  law  and  the  gospel  center  in  the  accomplishment 
of  this  immutable  law  :  Do  to  others  as  you  would  that  they  ihould  do  to 
you.    And  this  he  has  made  good  by  most  of  his  precepts. 

But  it  will  be  said,  If  the  whole  doctrine  of  Christ  centered  there, 
What  did  he  teach  men  that  they  dfd  not  know  before?  I  answer,  That 
Jesus  Christ  has  (properly  speaking)  required  nothing  of  men,  but  what 
they  themselves  could  perceive  to  be  just.  He  appealed  on  all  occasions 
to  their  discernment.  He  never  grounds  his  precepts  upon  his  own 
authority,  but  upon  their  agreement  with  common  sense,  upon  the  force 
of  truth,  which  they  are  capable  of  feeling,  when  they  do  not  wilfully 
oppose  it.  If  I  do  not  speak  truth,  said  he,  do  not  believe  me.  He  invites 
men  to  examine,  and  made  the  most  simple  amongst  them  judges  of  his 
actions. 

Now  such  is  the  nature  of  the  understanding,  that  it  can  believe 
nothing  but  what  it  discovers  to  be  true.  If  God  should  require  men  \Q 
believe  what  they  Can't  discern  to  be  true,  he  would  in  that  case  disown 
the  intelligent  faculty  which  he  has  given  them  ;  truth  would  no  longer 
ha%'e  any  force  to  convince  and  persuade;  they  niusMjeconie  like  those 
idols  ot  whom  'tis  said,  xhdiX.  they  haxe  eyes,  but  see  not,  6cc.  If  men 
could  believe  what  they  please,  to  what  purpose  should  we  appeal  to 
common  sense,  and  ask  those  questions  in  every  body*s  mouth.  Is  it  not 
true  ?  Is  it  not  just  ?  Accordingly  we  find  Jesus  Christ  s|)eaking  to  men, 
always  supposing  them  to  have  undci-standing  and  liberty.  He  appeals 
to  the  understanding  of  the  Jews  against  their  laws  and  customs,  which 
they  reckoned  to  be  most  sacred,  such  as  observing  the  sabbath,  &c. 
For  common  sense  would  have  told  them,  that  the  sabbath  must  have 
been  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  sabbath.  If  so,  the  doing  or 
receiving  good,  on  that  day,  would  not  have  been  looked  upon  as  they 
pretended  or  imagined  a  breach  of  it.  lie  does  not  stop  at  the  letter  of 
the  law  we  see,  but  enter  into  the  spirit  of  it;  he  appeals  to  themselves, 
whether  any  of  them  would  not,  or  ought  not  to  take  care  ot  his  ox  or 
his  ass  on  that  day. 

But  then  'tis  urged,  That  if  the  nature  of  the  understanding  be  such, 
that  it  can  believe  nothing  but  what  it  discovers  to  Ut  true,  \Vhat  must 
we  do  with  the  mysteries  of  revealed  relij^ion  ?  The  word  mystery  denotes 
something  hid,  the  knov^ ledge  of  which  God  has  n'servtd  to  himself;  let 
us  therefore  confine  ourselvcs'to  evident  and  undoubted  truth  !  unil  if  so, 
what  would  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  conduct?  Would  it  hinder 
us  from  knowing  and  practising  the  dutii's  of  natural  and  revealed  religion? 

roL.  XI.  k  k 
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roenls,  i«  called  putting  on,  because  the  appearances  of  them  are  pnt 
on,  and  afterwards  we  are  apt  to  take  it  for  reality. 

What  proves  them  to  be  merely  borrowed  is.  That  we  are  presently 
stripped  of  them.  This  is  experienced  in  seasons  of  high  devotion; 
which  as  soon  as  over,  the  very  next  day  we  find,  that  we  are  no  longer 
the  same  men  which  we  believed  ourselves  to  be,  the  day  before;  and 
yet  it  is  in  these  efforts  of  devotion,  that  many  people  make  their  Chris- 
tianity to  consist.  They  complain,  and  blame  themselves  for  their 
lukewarmness,  and  that  want  of  fervency,  which  they  ought  to  have, 
but  not  their  neglect  of  practising  the  duties  flowing  from  beneficence: 
Lament,  above  all,  the  badness  of  their  memories,  in  not  retaining  the 
good  things  which  they  read  and  hear,  but  neglect  to  blame  themselves 
for  not  performing  ihe  duties  they  do  remember*  These  borrowed  senti- 
ments, on  which  they  set  so  great  a  value,  is  what  makes  them  neglect 
the  study  of  themselves.  They  torment  themselves  about  what  is  not 
in  their  power,  and  oftentimes  neglect  what  deserves  their  greatest 
attention. 

No  imaginary  effort  can  deserve  the  name  of  virtue,  for  virtue  nnist 
have  truth  for  its  foundation.  I  ask.  Can  a  man,  that  is  six  feet  high, 
persuade  himself  that  he  is  but  four? 

It  is  plain,  our  passions  cannot  be  commanded ;  we  cannot  love,  hate, 
or  fear,  purely  by  being  bid  to  do  it.  But  then,  say  you,  If  the  passions 
are  not  under  command,  if  love,  for  instance,  is  not  to  be  commanded, 
because  the  heart  is  framed  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  love  any  thing, 
but  what  appears  amiable  to  it.  What  shall  we  do  with  several  precepts 
of  the  gospel,  injoining  us  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  &c.? 
Must  we  suppose,  that  the  gospel  commands  us  to  do  a  thing  impos- 
sible? Or  must  we  blindly  suppose,  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  love, 
upon  command?  Surely,  neither  one,  nor  the  other.  The  first  sup- 
position would  be  injurious  to  the  author  of  the  gospel,  the  second 
opposite  to  the  laws  of  nature.  What  medium  must  be  then  taken?  It 
is  plain,  nature  and  the  gospel  have  but  one  and  the  same  original: 
When,  therefore,  I  read.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  By 
this  shall  all  men  know,  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  lorve  one  another* 
Let  Ub  examine  into  the  other  parts  of  the  gospel,  and  the  difficulty  will 
soon  cease:  we  there  shall  find  other  commands  of  the  same  import, 
where  the  difficulty  above-mentioned  will  quickly  vanish.  Here  is  a 
proposition  will  do  it:  All  things,  which  ye  would  that  men  should  io 
to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  in  like  manner:  for  this  is  the  law  and  tht 
prophets.  Are  we  not,  by  this,  commanded  to  be  equitable,  or  to  endea- 
vour to  be  so?  Without  dispute,  we  are.  Here,  then,  the  voice  of 
the  gospel  and  that  of  nature  are  but  one  and  the  same  voice;  con- 
sequently, we  cannot  refuse  our  assent  to  it;  there  is  no  room  here  for 
the  presence  of  impossibility.  So  that,  you  see,  in  this  sense,  it  is  not 
impossible  to  obey  our  Saviour's  precept  of  loving  our  enemies;  and 
he  himself  shews  you  how  to  do  it,  by  doing  good  to  them  that  bate 
you.  Now,  it  is  plain,  we  can  easily  Qonceive  a  difference  between 
loving  one,  and  doing  good  to  him:  Jf  the  former  is  not  your  power, 
tlie  latter  surely  is ;  for,  to  love  any  one,  we  must  think  him  possessed 
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of  sonM  amiable  qualities,  whereas,  to  do  good  to  bim,  it  is  sufficient  if 
we  see  him  in  want  of  it. 

To  conclude  as  I  began:  I  say,  That,  in  true  religion,  all  that  are 
called  the  Duties  of  Men,  whether  relating  to  God,  to  our  neighbours, 
or  ourselves,  when  strictly  considered,  melt  as  it  were  into  one  another, 
and  all  tend  to  procure  him  good,  and  that  happiness  for  which  he  was 
made.  For,  seeing  God  is  a  self-sufficient  Being,  he  does  nothing  for 
his  own  advantage;  he  can  have  no  other  view,  than  the  advantage  of 
his  creatures:  Therefore  whatever  is  called  religion  is  reduced  to  this; 
any  other  idea  of  religion  is  so  far  from  honouring  God,  that  it  really 
dishonours  him;  for,  otherwise,  you  suppose  him  to  be  like  unto 
men,  who,  in  consequence  of  their  known  insufficiency,  cannot  be 
perfectly  disinterested. 

From  hence  it  is  evident,  even  to  a  demonstration,  That  the  principle 
of  a  self-sufficient  Being  is  so  far  from  ruining  religion,  that  it  is  the 
real  basis  of  it;  it  is  so  far  from  destroying  morality,  that  it  compre- 
hends the  strongest  motives  to  it.  For  the  self-sufficient  Heing,  having 
no  need  of  his  creatures,  has,  in  what  we  call  religion,  no  other  interest 
in  view,  but  theirs;  no  other  aim,  but  that  of  making  them  happy; 
which  was  the  sole  design  of  his  creating  them,  all  his  laws  having  the 
tame  tendency. 

Agrecal)le  to  the  foregoing  abstract  or  plan  of  the  Christian  religion, 
let  us  now  consider  the  state  of  souls  after  death  as  discovered  to  us  by 
revelation. 

Mankind  arc  agreed  that  the  ideas  of  goodness  and  justice  are  inse- 
parably connected  wiih  the  idea  of  God;  but  our  custom  of  settling 
these  attributes,  in  opposition  to  each  other,  is  a  proof  that  we  arc 
strangers  to  their  nature. 

We  usually  say,  that  justice  gives  way  fo  goodness,  or  goodness  gives 
place  to  justice;  and  hence  imagine,  that  they  are  so  far  from  being  one 
and  the  same,  that  there  is  even  a  considerable  distance  between  them. 
If  we  sun-ey  them  in  another  light,  and  trace  them  up  to  their  origin, 
we  shall  find  that  goodness  is,  as  it  were,  the  center  of  justice,  the  latter 
losing  itself  in  the  former. 

Let  us  then  represent  to  ourselves  the  infinite  Being  in  the  eternity, 
prior  to  the  existence  of  time,  before  any  crcalun^s  came  out  of  his  hands. 
Let  us  represent  to  ourselves  this  Being  self-sufficient,  designing  to  form 
intelligent  Beings.  Let  us  suppose  ourselves  acquainted  with  this  pur- 
pose, before  it  was  put  in  execution :  What  can  we  presume  concerning 
ibc  state  of  these  new  Beings,  that  are  to  come  from  the  hands  of  a 
perfectly  happy  Being,  but  they  will  be  rendered  as  happy  as  their  finite 
capacities  will  admit  of? 

For  the  perfectly  happy  being,  wanting  nothing  for  himself,  cannot 
create  beings  with  a  view  of  making  addition  to  his  own  felicity  ;  it  must 
then  be  to  make  them  happy  as  he  himself  is,  in  proportion  to  finite  and 
infinite.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  idea  of  infinite  goodness  is  inseparable 
from  that  of  an  infinitely  happy  being;  the  pure  and  perfect  good  cannot 
do,  or  confer,  any  thing  but  what  is  good,  and,  did  it  communicate 
mny  thing  else,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  itK'Uf* 
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This  idea  of  goodness  in  the  Deity  is  a  positive  one,  which  justice  is 
not.  Equity  therefore  constituting  without  dispute  the  essence  of  justice, 
I  would  ask  whether  infinite  goodness  and  perfect  equity  do  not  har- 
moniously  agree  ?    And  whether  they  can  be  set  in  opposition? 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  effects  of  sovereign  goodness  are  never  sus- 
pended, but  that  we  even  share  of  them  when  under  punishment ;  some 
resemblance  we  sec  of  it  in  the  chastisements  that  parental  affection 
inflicts.  Thus  the  Deity,  by  the  small  portion  of  benevolence  we  feel 
in  ourselves,  invites  us  to  judge  how  far  his  own  immense  goodness  may 
reach. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  a  man  who  has  this  idea  of  infinite  goodness, 
but  has  never  heard  talk  of  a  miserable  eternity.  How  do  we  imagine 
such  a  man  would  relish  the  first  proposal  of  it?  What  horror  wuaU 
not  such  an  image  give  him?  He  would  conclude  that  those,  who 
admit  of  such  a  state,  have  a  God  different  from  his ;  that  they  were 
never  acquainted  with  the  immense  goodness  of  the  supremely  happy 
being.  He  would  even  conjecture,  that  those,  who  espouse  tbib  opinioi), 
feel  not  within  themselves,  those  characters  of  beneficence  which  are 
inseparable  from  human  nature. 

In  reality,  this  strange  opinion  degrades  the  divine  goodness,  and 
places  it  below  human  goodness.  For  it  supposes  that  God  coold  not 
foresee  what  would  befall  the  work  of  his  own  hands;  that  he  ventured 
to  give  being  to  an  infinite  number  of  creatures,  without  any  certaiot]f 
of  being  able  to  make  them  happy. 

It  will  be  granted,  that  this  plan  is  worthy  of  God,  and  its  end  above 
»11  fully  satisfactory.  But  still  it  may  be  objected,  That,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  this  happy  end,  there  is  a  terrible  interval ;  the  unavoidable 
miseries  of  the  present  life  are  light,  and  will  soon  have  an  end ;  but 
the  additional  prospect  of  future  sufferings,  the  end  of  which  we  know 
not,  is  terrible.  Would  it  not  be  more  worthy  of  immense  goodness  to 
exempt  men  from' all  maimer  of  punishment  after  this  life,  since  they 
were  fornjed  and  infallibly  destined  for  bliss  ?  Why  does  not  that  now 
happen,  which  one  day  will  certainly  be  brought  about  ? 

This  question  amounts  to  the  same  as  that  concerning  the  fall  of  tbe 
first  man  :  Why  did  not  God  prevent  his  making  that  use  of  his  liberty? 
Or  rather,  why  did  he  create  him  a  free  agent  ?  For  a  confined  liberty 
is  no  liberty.  Such  difficulties  as  these  take  their  rise  from  our  igno- 
rance, arid  our  short-sighted  views  of  things.  A  being  without  liberty 
would  no  longer  be  a  man,  and  then  we  might  ask,  Why  God  thought 
fit  to  make  men?    Now  let  us  return  to  something  certain. 

It  is  certain,  that  infinite  goodness  cannot  make  a  present  of  any  thing 
to  man,  but  what  is  for  his  good.  Since  therefore  man  is  endowed 
with  liberty,  and  that  this  might  prove  prejudicial  to  him,  it  necessarily 
follows,  that  it  is  in  itself  so  essential  to  man's  nature,  that  Divine 
wisdom  could  not  divest  him  of  it,  without  divesting  him  of  the  qoahty 
of  man. 

We  likewise  clearly  see,  that  the  good,  accruing  to  him  from  it,  most 
infinitely  surpass  the  damage  he  may  possibly  sustain  from  it ;  without 
which  we  may  presume  that  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  would  neve; 
have  ipade  him  a  present  of  so  pernicious  a  na^ture. 
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Lpt  116  now  examine  whether  the  scripture  contradicts  this  notion. 
Indeed,  there  are  re|)eated  expressions  of  Eternal Jire^  and  the  uorm  thai 
dieth  not,  &c.  But  arc  not  the  terms,  eternal,  eternity,  and  never,  very 
equivocal,  both  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  most  commonly  signifying  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  sometimes  an  indefinite  time?  It  is  said  the  slavo 
shall  continue  in  his  master's  house  for  ever:  and  Jeremy  speaks  of  the 
temple  and  sacrifices,  as  of  things  that  never  were  to  be  abolished. 
God  swore  to  David,  that  a  successor  upon  his  throne  should  never 
fail. 

Now  let  us  agree  upon  an  incontestable  principle  for  understanding 
the  scriptures.  It  contains  truths  which  we  may  call  eternal  and  un- 
changeable, which  are  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest,  independent  of 
expressions,  figures,  parables,  &c.  Of  this  sort  are  the  spirituality, 
eternity,  omnipotence  of  God,  and  whatever  el^ie  we  can  know  of  his 
perfections.  Next  to  these,  which  serve  as  a  foundation  to  all  the  rest,  we 
find  in  scripture  God  s  design  of  saving  men  through  his  Son.  These 
truths,  which  are  the  basis  of  all  religion,  and  as  there  are  in  scnpture 
a  prodigious  number  of  figurative,  aik-gorical,  equivocal,  and  even 
contradictory  expressions,  must  we  not  then  judge  of  their  true  sense. 
Dot  by  what  the  words  seem  to  import,  but  by  those  unshaken  truths 
that  never  can  vary  ? 

Thus  we  see  the  spirituality  of  God  takes  away  the  literal  sense  of  hit 
eyes,  hands,  nostrils,  &c.  In  like  manner  his  sanctity  will  not  allow  us 
to  ascribe  to  him  the  passions  of  wrath,  jealousy,  fury,  and  partiality 
Thus  this  unerring  rule  is  applicable  to  a  thousand  places  in  scripture, 
and  would  cleiir  up  abundance  of  difficulties,  if  rightly  applied. 

Let  us  try  it  upon  the  present  subject.  What  supports  the  eternity 
of  bell  torments?  Why  only  three  or  four  expri-ssions  of  eternity,  tie 
vorm  that  never  dieth,  tec.  which  may  be  taken  in  different  senses.  But 
what  supports  the  contrary  opinion?  Why,  those  very  unchangeable 
truths  which  are  the  basis  of  all  religion. 

God  is  wise,  ^ust,  and  good.  Justice  is  not  opposite  to  goodness,  nor 
goodness  to  justice.  I  go  a  step  farther,  and  say  they  are  so  inseparable, 
that  we  cannot  suppose  a  man  to  be  just,  unless  he  is  good,  or  good 
unless  he  is  just.  In  God  goodness  and  justice  are  bound It^s.  If  God's 
justice  is  not  attended  either  with  hatred,  fury,  or  revengr,  but  is  in- 
trparable  from  infinite  goodness,  can  we  conceive  it  uill  condemn  millions 
of  creatures,  formed  after  Gods  own  image,  to  dreadful  and  never 
ending  misery,  and  even  doom  them  to  the  hatred  of  God,  to  rage,  to 
despair  and  blasphemy  to  all  eternity  ?  May  we  not  rather  on  the 
contrary  say,  that  the  chief  business  of  this  sovereign  justice,  is  to  make 
just  whatever  is  unjust,  and  render  the  crooked  straight?  What  is  more 
unjust  and  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  Creator,  than  that  myriads  of 
bis  creatures  should  for  ever  hate  him  ?  Once  more  I  ask,  Can  sovc^ 
reign  justice  will  injustice,  or  permit  it  to  subsist  to  all  eternity  ? 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  design  of  Jesus  Christ's  coming 
into  the  world.  The  New  Testament  tells  us,  in  almost  every  page,  that 
It  was  to  save  all  men.  And  is  it  not  surprising  thai  the  expression, 
Amtn^  so  often  rt*peated,  should  make  no  impression  on  the  minds  of 
l&eDy  while  those  of  eternity  and  for  ever  have  been  axcived  without 
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restriction.  The  Parti cularists  tell  us  by  AU  men  is  meant  the  eled 
only.  The  Universalists  say  'lis  an  offer  of  grace  to  all  men.  But  those 
Universalists,  that  arc  against  the  eternity  of  hell  torments,  think  that 
God's  declaring  his  desire,  that  all  men  should  be  sated^  will  accomplish 
it  in  its  utmost  extent.  It  expresses,  say  they,  a  positive  will,  which 
sooner  or  later  will  have  its  effect,  and  not  a  bare  wbh  that  all  men  maj^ 
be  saved. 

No  sooner  did  Adam  fall,  but  the  promise  of  salvation  was  made  to 
him  and  his  posterity.  St.  Paul  is  very  express  on  this  subject:  Asi» 
Adam  all  die^  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.  This  proof  I  think  is 
exceeding  strong,  by  the  comparison  made  between  Adam  and  Christ 
Therefore,  as  it  is  past  dispute,  that  in  Adam  all  die^  so  it  is  unexcep- 
tionably  true,  that  in  Christ  all  shall  be  made  aUve.  But  what  tb« 
Apostle  subjoins  is  a  proof,  that  this  will  happen  at  very  diffnvnt 
periods :  But  every  man,  says  he,  in  his  own  order  ;  Christ  Ike  Jirst' 
fruits,  qftenvards  they  xchich  are  Chrisfs  at  his  coming.  *Tis  plain,  by 
this  coming,  he  means  the  last  judgment,  and,  by  those  that  are  Christ's, 
the  souls  of  the  just.  Nevertheless,  he  afterwards  speaks  of  another 
future  period,  which  he  calls  the  End:  And  then  the  end  skaB  come, 
when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kifigdom  to  Godf  even  to  ike  father* 
But  what  is  this  end  ?  That  all  things  should  be  subjected  to  iim.  Bot 
is  it  a  forced  or  voluntary  subjection  ?  If  the  former,  he  wouW  new 
speak  of  it  as  a  thing  to  come,  because,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  all  things  are  subject  to  him.  If  the  latter,  there  is  no  more 
hell.  What  follows  seems  tc  prove  this  clearly  :  The  last  enemy  that 
shall  be  destroyed  is  Death.  Is  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body 
the  death  here  meant?  No,  for  after  the  coming  of  Christ  there  is  no 
room  for  that  death. 

Another  proof,  that  the  death  here  mentioned  is  not  temporal  death, 
is,  that  St.  Paul  ranks  it  with  the  enemies  of  God,  over  whom  Jesus 
Christ  should  reign  till  they  were  all  destroyed.  Temporal  death  is  do 
enemy,  but  an  agent  in  God  s  hands  to  execute  his  orders ;  but  'tis 
spiritual  death  which  is  called  Enmity  against  God,  a  rebellion  of  the 
creature  against  the  Creator;  'tis  this  death  to  which  the  title  of  eoeisy 
perfectly  agrees. 

Now,  when  Christ  hath  delivered  up  his  kingdom  to  his  father,  thfn 
God  is  said  to  be  All  and  in  all.  Now  these  words  could  have  no  sense, 
if  hell  torments  were  eternal.  God  can  never  be  All  and  tn  d/,  but  by 
restoring  the  order  of  things.  Indeed,  these  words  are  an  irrefragable 
argument  for  the  abolition  of  sin  and  hell,  and  the  restoration  of  all  the 
creatures;  which  is  farther  confirmed  by  St.  Pauls  exclamation, 
O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  0  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  f  Now  if 
Death  and  the  grave  have  no  other  sting  but  sin,  and  this  sling  must  be 
destroyed,  does  it  not  follow  that  hell  must  be  destroyed  also?  Since 
'tis  certain  that,  if  sin  were  killed  in  men,  there  would  be  no  hell. 

This  chapter  alone  affords  sufficient  arguments  for  the  support  of  tbis 
doctrine,  but  we  will  not  intirely  stop  here.  In  the  second  of  Hebrews 
'tis  said,  that  Jesus  Christ  tasted  death/or  oilmen.  And  elsewhere,?^/ 
he  is  made  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  that  tperjl 
knee  shall  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus^  of  things  in  ieaXfeUf       I  shall  00I7 
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ihrell  a  little  on  the  last  vencs  of  the  fifth  of  the  Romans,  that  are  very 
clear  in  this  case,  where  the  Apostle  compares  Jesus  Christ  to  Adam, 
and  also  the  fruits  wp  reap  from  each :  As  by  one  wan  tin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  Death  by  sWy  so  that  Death  is  passed  upon  all  men :  In 
Uke  manner,  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  pft  is  come  upon  all  men  to 
justification  of  life.  For,  adds  he,  As  by  the  disobedience  of  one  many^  &c. 
This  word,  many,  here  undoubtedly  comprehends  all  mankind.  All 
were  made  sinn(*rs  by  Adam,  therefore  all  ought  to  be  made  righteous 
hy  Christ.  And  here  we  may  very  justly  apply  that  excellent  but 
mbused  text,  Where  sin  did  abound,  grace  did  much  more  abound.  That 
it«  the  grace  of  Christ  Jesus  is  so  abundant  that  it  shall  at  last  destroy 
the  sins  of  all  mankind,  so  that,  as  sin  has  reigned  unto  death,  in  like 
manner  grace  should  reign  by  righteousness  unto  eternal  life.  As  if  he 
had  said,  the  reign  of  sin  and  death  must  come  to  an  end,  to  make  room 
lor  ihatof  grace  through  all  eternity. 

Let  us  now,  after  having  considered  the  end  of  Christ's  coming,  in 
rapport  of  this  subject,  examine  the  nature  of  justice.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  commandment,  we  find  a  positive  declaration  of  the  eternal 
laws  of  justice  and  mercy.  In  the  first  part  God  shews  himself  as  a 
powerful  and  jealous  God,  punishing  iniquity  to  the  fourth  generation ; 
but,  in  the  last,  he  is  represented  as  exerting  mercy  to  thousands  of 
generations.  Doth  not  this  shew  plainly,  that  justice  in  his  punishments 
is  restrained  within  certain  bounds,  whereas  mercy  knows  no  limits  ? 
To  this  it  may  be  objected.  If  bounds  beset  to  the  divine  justice,  what 
becomes  of  its  infinity?  I  answer,  that  divine  justice,  considered  in 
itself,  is  without  bounds;  but  its  infinity  does  not  consist  in  punishing 
without  bounds,  but  in  being  infinitely  equitable,  entering  into  an  in* 
finite  detail  of  what  can  render  every  creature,  more,  or  less,  culpable, 
and  more,  or  less,  pardonable,  in  weighing  with  a  perfect  equal  ballancey 
not  only  actions,  but  particular  intentions,  motives,  knowledge,  cir« 
cumstances,  temptations ;  in  a  word,  in  entering  into  the  infinite  pro- 
portions of  rewards  and  punishments,  so  that  it  incline  not  to  one  side 
more  than  another.  Now,  was  it  to  punish  infinitely,  there  must 
needs  be  a  heavier  weight  in  the  scale  of  rigour,  than  in  that  of  clemency, 
which  cannot  suit  with  the  idea  of  justice. 

The  first  verse  of  the  cviith  psalm  is,  as  it  were,  an  abridgement  of  the 
whole,  saying,  0  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good,  because  hit 
wtercy  endureth  for  erer.  What  does  this  declaration  tell  us?  That 
immense  goodness  is  not  confined  to  the  short  space  of  this  life ;  since 
it  endureth  for  ever,  it  must  certainly  be  employed  in  the  life  to  come, 
for  the  benefit  of  such  subjects  as  shall  be  capable  of  receiving  its  in* 
floence.  But  who  are  those  subjects  ?  The  same  psalm  is  very' express 
on  that  article*  They  are  such  as,  having  been  rebels  aganist  God» 
have  been  humbled,  mortified,  and  crushed  by  his  justice,  who  have 
Mi  inexpressible  anguish  on  the  account  of  their  transgressions.  But 
then  here  follows  one  of  the  strongest  expressions  against  the  eternity  of 
their  torments;    He  will  not  always  chide,  nor  keep  his  anger  for  ever. 

But,  granting  my  arguments  for  a  restoration  be  true,  I  have  made 
this  objection  to  myself:  To  what  purpose  is  it  to  set  in  too  clear  a 
K^t  truths  that  may  possibly  encourage  licenciousness  and  remissness  f 
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\Vould  it  not  be  better  to  have  mankind  in  an  error,  that  may  be  a  menu 
to  awaken  their  attention,  and  lead  them  to  virtue  ?  I  own  that  the 
knowledge  of  this  truth  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  We  may  rat 
iajtisfied  with  the  speaking  of  hell  in  the  terms  of  scripture,  and  leafe 
every  one  to  explain  them  in  the  sense  he  likes  bcsL  However  we  don't 
find,  that  the  opinion  about  the  eternity  of  hell-torments  pruduces  any 
very  remarkable  effect,  or  proves  a  sufficient  curb  to  prevent  mankind's 
going  on  in  wicked  courses.  The  fear  of  a  violent  distemper,  of  twenty 
or  thirty  years  continuance,  would  make  a  deeper  impression  on  them. 
What  can  be  the  reason  of  ih is 'amazing  indifference  about  an  evil  of  to 
desperate  a  nature,  which  they  profess  to  believe,  and  yet  do  nothing 
towards  avoiding  it  ?  It  is  true  they  imagine  they  believe  it,  but  see 
bow  they  make  themselves  easy !  Every  one  is  persuaded  that  he  him- 
self is  not  of  the  number  of  the  wicked,  whose  portion  shall  be  in  the 
lake  of  fire  and  brimstone ;  they  cannot  conceive,  if  they  be  not  noto- 
riously wicked,  that  God  will  condemn  them  to  frightful  and  endlcv 
torments.  They  are  sensible,  indeed,  that  they  are  guilty  of  severd 
feiults;  biit.  Where  is  the  man,  say  they,  without  sin  ?  Besides,  for 
these  they  ask  forgiveness  daily;  and  what  are  the  merits  of  Christ  good 
for,  if  they  do  not  deliver  men  from  everlasting  misery  ?  Nay,  eyen 
sinners  of  the  first  magnitude  hope  to  escape  hell,  either  by  repenting, 
as  they  propose  to  do  sooner  or  later,  or  through  the  infinite  mercy  of 
God ;  for  it  is  as  easy,  say  they,  for  God  to  pardon  the  greatest  as  the 
least  sinners.  By  a  single  act  of  his  will  he  can  make  a  creature  happy 
for  ever, or  let  him  perish  eternally ;  surely  then  he  will  notchuse  the  last^ 
because  that  would  suppose  cruelty  in  an  infinitely  merciful  Bein^ 
Thus  it  is  plain,  that,  the  more  terrible  hell  becomes,  by  supposing  it 
eternal,  every  one  more  easily  persuades  himself  that  divine  mercy  will 
exempt  him  from  it. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  greater  number  of  Christians,  who 
profess  the  belief  of  the  eternity  of  hell -torments,  are  so  far  from  using 
It  as  a  motive  to  holiness,  that  it  is  only  made  a  handle  to  sloth  an4 
security.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  paradox,  but  it  is  no  hard  matter  to 
explain  it. 

For,  the  greater  disproportion  the  punishment  men  arc  threatened 
with  seems  to  have,  cither  with  their  crimes,  or  the  ideas  they  form  to 
themselves  of  the  mercy  of  God,  the  more  confidently  they  persuade 
themselves  that  eternal  fire  will  not  be  their  lot.  But  if,  instead  of  de- 
termining the  duration  of  the  torments  which  sinners  must  undergo,  we 
should  rest  satisfied  with  telling  them  what  we  find  in  the  second  chapter 
to  the  Romans,  That  there  shall  be  tribulation  and  anguish  upon  ecerf 
wul  of  man  that  doth  evilf  and  that  in  so  just  a  proportion,  that  every 
one  shall  bear  the  jmmshment  of  his  imquity^  and  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  las 
works :  It  would  then  be  impossible  for  the  conscience  of  the  roost 
profligate  not  tu  acquiesce  in  this  judgment,  nor  could  any  one  flatter 
himself  with  impunity  under  any  pretext  whatever.  This  unchangeable 
truth.  That  God  shall  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  xporks,  so  often 
repeated  in  scripture,  is  written  in  indelible  characters  on  the  conscien- 
ces of  all  men.  They  all  know  that  the  idea  of  proportion  is  inse* 
parable  from  that  of  equity ;  no  proportion  can  be  found  betwixt  a 
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wicked  life,  of  a  few  years,  and  eternal  torments :    Nor  is  there  less 
disproportion  found  between  such  punishment  and  boundless  mercy. 

by  this  time  we  sec,  that  the  objection  against  making  known  this 
doctrine  dwindles  almost  into  nothing ;  nay,  if  we  compare  the  effects 
arising  from  the  two  opinions,  Which  is  most  likely  to  be  productive  of 
good  ?    Persons  in  the  first  case  are  only  actuated  by  servile  fear,  which 
makes  them  easily  satisfied,  if  they  forsake  scandalous  sins,  which  put 
ihem  in  fear  of  hell ;  therefore,  when  once  they  come  to  lead  a  good 
life  according  to  the  world,  they  fieincy  themselves  intirely  skreened  from 
eternal  damnation,  so  that  they  need  not  give  themselves  any  farther 
trouble;  they  are  content  widi  the  lowest  place  in  Paradise:  and, 
provided  they  do  but  escape  hell,  they  aspire  at  nothing  more,  fiut 
those  that  are  actuated  by  the  strong  impression  of  this  truth.  That  God 
xM  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  XDorkSf  are  set  to  work  after 
another  maimer :   They  know  that  God  cannot  be  mocked ;  but  that, 
whatever  a  man  sorvs^  that  shall  he  reap.    Does  not  St.  John  say  (which 
b  the  summary  of  all  that  I  have  said)  We  hum,  when  the  son  of  God 
shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him^  and  shall  see  him  as  he  is :  therefore 
arery  one  that  hath  this  hope,  purtfieth  himself,  even  as  he  is  pure.  We 
cannot  see  God  as  he  is,  without  being  like  him ;  it  is  impossible  to  be 
like  him,  without  being  purified  not  only  from  acts  of  injustice,  but  also 
from  the  whole  source  of  wickedness  which  is  as  it  were  incorporated 
with  us;  therefore  such  as  in  this  life  have  only  touched  on,  or  begun 
this  great  work,  must  certainly  continue  it  in  the  next  till  they  become 
like  Jesus  Christ,  otherwise  they  cannot  see  him  as  he  is.    If  it  be  ob- 
jected that  there  b  no  condemnation  for  tl^ose  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus : 
My  first  gives  a  solution  to  this  difficulty,  viz.   That  God,  properly 
speaking,  does  not  punish  men,  but  leaves  them  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
what  they  have  sown. 

Upon  this  principle  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  soub  which  after 
thb  life  suffer  torment,  proportioned  to  the  evil  which  is  in  them,  do 
not  pass  into  that  state  of  suffering  by  a  sentence  positively  pronounced 
by  God.  God  has  no  torment  to  inflict  upon  his  creatures ;  whence 
then  can  they  proceed  ?  I  answer,  which  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
^m  ourselves. 

I  a^ki  What  is  sawing  to  the  flesh  f  It  is  gratifying  our  vicious  in* 
dioations,  and  thereby  riveting  those  habits  which  at  last  tyrannise  over 
us.  What  is  reaping  corruption?  It  is  experiencing  the  torment 
resulting  from  that  tyranny,  being  deprived  of  the  objects  which  we 
could  not  part  with,  without  feeling  cutting  remorse,  for  having  volun« 
tarily  attached  ourselves  to  them.  When  therefore  we  suppose  hell- 
torments  will  one  day  end,  we  do  not  depart  from  the  ideas  which  both 
scripture  and  good  sense  give  us  of  it;  such  as  an  eternal fire,  a  worm 
thai  never  dieth  :  for  it  is  but  too  probable,  that  the  sufferers  of  thoae 
dreadful  torments  will  reckon  every  hour  an  age,  and  every  age  an 
eternity. 

To  conclude  then:  Let  us  see,  whether  the  doctrines  of  purification 
and  rebtoration  in  another  life  will  not  reconcile  the  dbputes^  that  have 
so  long  subsisted  between  those  two  grand  parties  of  divines^  called 
farticolarttts  and  Uniyersalbts.    The  former  restrain  God's  will  to  a 
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amall  number,  called  the  Elect,  whereas  the  latter  maintain.  That  Gol 
will  save  all  men.    The  former  reply, 

That  the  will  of  God  is  efficacious,  and  therefore  he  cannot  fall 
short  of  his  purpose ;  that,  if  he  willed  all  men  to  be  saved,  he  would 
save  them  eflfectually :  that  it  is  annihilating  his  omnipotence  to  say,  he 
desires  to  save  all  men,  but  that  he  cannot/ 

The  Universalists,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain,  That  it  is  injurioos 
to  the  goodness  of  Qod  to  say,  that  he  cannot  save  all  men,  and  will 
only  save  a  part;  that  is,  is  accusing  him  of  cruelty,  who  desires  tbtt 
none  should  perish^  but  that  all  may  come  to  repentance  ;  that,  if  this  will 
has  not  its  effect,  the  fault  is  not  on  God's  part,  but  on  mans,  who 
lesists  the  gracious  will  of  his  Creator/' 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  divines  of  both  denominations,  after  they 
have  assented  to  the  thesis  in  general,  deny  it,  when  they  come  to  par- 
ticulars. The  former  injure  the  idea  we  have  of  the  goodness  of  God; 
the  latter,  those  we  entertain  of  his  omnipotence.  Let  us  now  sec, 
whether  we  cannot  unfold  the  riddle.  And,  first,  it  is  granted  to  the 
Parti cularists.  That  the  will  of  God  is  efficacious;  that  he  cannot  be 
frustrated  of  his  purpose;  and  that  all  those,  whom  he  has  predestinated 
to  salvation,  and  for  whom  Christ  died,  will  be  infallibly  saved,  his 
likewise  granted  the  Universalists,  That  God  wills  all  men  should  be 
saved ;  that  he  destines  no  one  to  misery ;  and  that  Christ  hath  totted 
death  for  every  man. 

This  seems  contradictory ;  but  we  shall  be  able  to  clear  up  dte 
patter,  if  we  here  join  together  the  different  theses  of  each  pany. 

Particularists.   The  acts  of  the  divine  will  are  efficacious, 
Universalists.    God  wills  all  men  to  be  saved. 
Therefore  all  men  tinll  one  day  be  saved. 

Part.  All  those,  whom  God  has  predestinated  to  salvation,  will  in« 
fallibly  be  saved. 

Univ.    God  predestinateth  none  to  wrath,  but  to  salvation. 
Therefore  all  will  be  infallibly  saved. 

Part.    All  those,  for  whom  Christ  died,  will  partake  of  salvation. 

Univ.  Jesus  Christ  tasted  death  for  all,  and  was  lifted  up  from  earth 
to  draw  all  men  to  him. 

Therefore  all  will  partake  of  salvation,  and  at  last  be  drmsn  after 
htm. 

I  foresee  the  argument  will  be  denied,  and  retorted  as  follows^  vif. 

Salvaiion  is  promised  only  to  those  who  are  sanctified. 
Jvfinitely  more  die,  who  are  not  sanctified,  than  who  are. 
Therefore  all  men  will  not  be  saved. 

Now,  to  shew,  that  the  first  conclusion  is  just,  arvd  the  second  false, 
we  need  only  join  to  these  two  propositions  a  third,  drawn  from  the 
principles  of  the  Universalists : 

Salvation  is  promised  only  to  those  who  are  sanctified. 
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God  wills,  that  all  men  come  to  repentance  and  the  knowledge  of 
Ihe  truth. 

All  of  than  do  not  attain  to  it  in  this  life. 
Therefore  this  must  he  done  in  the  other. 

In  order  to  support  this  conclusioui  let  us  make  use  of  some  prind'^ 
pies  of  the  same  divines : 

God  offers  all  men  the  means  of  sanctification,  but  commits  no  vio^ 
lencc  on  their  liberty ;  all  do  not  make  the  advantage  of  the  proffer} 
all  do  not  make  use  of  those  means  to  come  to  repentance  and  sane- 
tification. 

I  ask  now,  Shall  the  purposes  of  God  be  frustrated  by  the  resistance 
of  man  ?  Will'  he  not  find  some  method  for  bringing  them  to  repentance 
mnd  holiness  without  forcing  their  liberty?  If  they  do  not  correspond  with 
^ote  means  in  this  life,  which  is  but  of  a  minute's  duration,  when 
compared  with  eternity,  will  he  confine  his  concern  for  the  restoration 
of  his  work  to  that  short  span?  Shall  not  he,  who  is  so  well  acquainted 
with  all  its  springs,  be  able  to  bring  it  back  to  himself  at  last? 

By  the  knowledge  of  these  truths,  we  manifestly  perceive  the  un- 
changeable attributes  of  the  Deity,  his  goodness,  his  omnipotence, 
wisdom,  justice,  holiness,  faithfulness,  and  mercy.  ■  First,  I  say, 
his  goodness,  as  God  wills  the  happiness  of  all  his  creatures,  and  their 
return  to  the  primitive  perfection  they  had  received  at  his  hands.  His 
omnipotence,  as  it  hence  appears,  that  the  will  of  God  is  efficacious, 
that  his  arm  is  not  shortened,  but  that  he  is  able,  sooner  or  later,  to 
accomplish  all  his  designs.  His  faithfulness,  as  it  hereby  appears,  that 
his  Gifts  and  calling  are  without  repentance  ;  that,  having  once  destinated 
man  to  bliss,  he  doth  not  desist  from  his  first  design.  His  mercy,  as 
he  fumibhes  the  most  rebellious  with  the  means  of  sanctification ;  as  he 
extends  the  effects  of  his  mercy,  not  to  some  only,  but  to  all  without 
e^Cception,  not  only  in  this  life,  but  also  in  the  life  to  come.  His  justice, 
by  k*aving  every  one  to  reap  the  fruits  of  what  he  has  sown :  by  making 
tribulation  and  anguish  fall  upon  every  soul  that  doth  evil,  and  making 
them  eat  the  fruit  of  tlicir  own  doings  and  devices.  His  holiness,  in  his 
not  being  re-united  to  his  creatures  before  he  has  sanctified  them,  till 
they  become  children  of  light.  Divine  justice  will  be  the  same  to  them, 
that  fire  is  to  hay  and  slubble;  and  this  fire  will  not  cease  to  burn  till  all 
unrighteousness  is  consumed;  then  only  justice  will  cease  to  be  rigorous, 
without  ceasing  to  be  just. 

And  when  we  take  a  view  at  large,  and  see  how  disproportioned  the 
means  of  salvation  are  offered  to  mankind  in  general,  or  even  to  Chris** 
tians  in  particular,  some  of  whom  are,  in  respect  of  others,  like  so  many 
beasts  of  burthen,  bowed  down  from  their  youth  under  the  weight  of 
toil  and  labour,  which  scarce  allow  them  time  to  enquire,  whether  they 
have  souls  to  cultivate,  and  prepare  for  a  future  life;  and  who,  on 
observing  such  disproportions  between  those,  who,  by  nature  are  of 
equal  dignity,  can  discern  impartiality  in  God?  Surely,  nothing  can 
account  for  this  conduct,  but  the  knowledge  of  a  state  of  purification, 
where  those,  who  have  been  unprovided  with  the  means  of  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  this  life,  will  find  them  in  another.  This 
■Ito  justifies  the  equity  of  God,  in  all  the  dn»dfui  judgments  inflicted 
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on  whole  nations,  a  great  part  whereof  knew  ndther  good  nor  eviL  la 
reality,  did  we  not  know  that  in  the  other  life  there  will  be  a  perfect 
compensation,  both  in  regard  to  the  means  of  salvation,  and  blessing! 
and  miseries,  should  we  not  be  tempted  to  ciy  out,  Is  there  knatMgc 
in  the  Lord^  and  does  he  weigh  all  tnen  in  an  equal  halancet 

Now  let  us  sum  up  all  briefly,  recounting  the  practical  uses  of  these 
opinions.  Is  any  thing  more  proper  for  overturning  the  false  maxims  so 
much  in  vogue,  in  which  numbers  securely  lull  themselves  asleep,  than 
the  knowldlge  of  an  unchangeable  justice,  that  constantly  judg^  of 
things  as  they  really  are.  And  of  a  mercy,  which  is  so  far  from  being 
contrary  to  justice,  that  it  concurs  with  it  in  the  grand  design  of 
purifying  mankind  ? 

This  being  laid  down,  what  will  become  of  the  hopes  of  those,  who 
imagine  that  mercy  will  prevail  against  justice  and  stop  its  course,  so 
that  they  shall  feel  none  of  its  effects? 

If  God  is  incapable  of  anger,  provocation,  and  revenge,  as  we  have 
proved,  he  is  incapable  of  being  appeased,  of  being  movKi  with  repeated 
cries,  or  feeling  compassion  like  ours,  which  proceeds  only  from  ibe 
weakness  of  our  nature.  This  being  supposed,  What  will  become  of 
those  flattering  hopes,  that  we  shall  appease  the  Deity  with  tean; 
that,  on  begging  grace  and  mercy,  he  will  be  easily  prevailed  on  to 
relent  ? 

If  the  greatest  favour  God  can  do  men  is  to  purify  them,  and  if 
this  is  the  only  way  by  which  they  arrive  at  happiness,  How  can  they 
desire  mercy  to  exempt  them  from  purification?  Could  they  obtain 
their  request,  they  would  obtain  eternal  torment,  since,  without  holiness, 
they  will  never  see  God. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  know  not  whether  any  other  system  contains 
motives  so  eflicacious  for  engaging  mankind  to  walk  in  the  ways  of 
real  holiness;  any  system,  which  can  make  religion  more  venerable, 
in  the  eyes  even  of  libertines,  or  more  lovely  to  the  lovers  of  truth  ;  that 
places,  in  a  clearer  light,  the  wonderful  harmony  of  the  divine  attri- 
butes, and  the  reasons  we  have  to  love  lovereign  perfection. 
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AN  ISLAND  IN  THE  ETHIOPIAN  OCEAN,  IN  AMERICA, 

Nov  in  poMcwion  of  tbt  bonounikle  EMt-Iodim  Compuiyy 

ftn^erc  their  Ships  tuually  rrfresh  m  their  Indian  Voyaget. 

With  an  Account  of  the  admirable  Voyage  of  Domingo  Gonsales,  th« 
little  Spaniard,  to  the  World  in  the  Moon,  by  the  Help  of  seteral 
Gansa's,  or  large  Geese.  An  ingenious  Fancy,  written  by  a  lata 
karned  Bishop. 

Paodecimo,  containing  forty-three  pnget. 


BEFORE  I  come  to  relate  the  acquisitions  of  the  English  in  India, 
&c.  I  will  make  a  halt,  at  St.  Hellens,  or  Helena,  which  is  now 
Mtessed  by  the  honourable  East-India  company.  It  is  called  the  Sea* 
Inn,  because  the  English,  and  other  nations  stop  there,  as  a  place  for 
watering  and  refreshment,  in  their  long  voyages  to  India.  It  was  for- 
merly seiied  by  the  Dutch,  but  retaken  May  the  6th^  1673,  by  Captain 
If  Qiiday,  with  a  squadron  of  English  ships,  and  three  rich  Dutch  East* 
Inciim  ships  made  prizes  in  the  harbour  ;  since  which  the  company  have 
Intified,  and  secured  it,  against  any  future  invasion  of  Dutch,  Portu- 
guese, or  Spaniards.  It  was  called  St.  Helena,  by  the  Portuguese, 
who  discovered  it  on  St.  Hellen's  Day,  being  April  the  second.  There 
b  DO  island  in  the  world  so  far  distant  from  the  continent,  or  main  land, 
ii  this.  It  is  about  sixteen  leagues  in  compass,  in  the  Ethiopick  Sea, 
in  sixteen  degrees  of  south  latitude;  about  fifteen  hundred  miles  from 
Ihe  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  three-hundred  and  sixty  from  Angola,  in 
^rica ;  and  five>hunJred  and  ten  from  Brasile,  in  America.  It  lies 
laighoutof  the  water,and  surrounded  on  the  sea-coasts  with  steep  rocks» 
baving  within  many  clifls,  mountains,  and  vallies,  of  which  one  is  named 
Chorch-Vallcy,  where  behind  a  small  church  they  climb  up  to  the 
mountains.  To  the  south  is  Apple-Dale,  so  calked  from  the  abundance 
o€  oranges,  lemons,  and  pomegranates,  enough  to  furnish  five  or  six 
iiaipi.  On  the  west  side  of  the  church,  ships  have  good  anchorage  close 
Uder  the  shore,  to  prevent  the  winds  which  blow  fiercely  from  the  ad* 
^•cent  high  mountains. 

The  air  seems  temp<*rate,  and  healthful,  so  that  sick  men  brought  a 
■fcore  there  in  a  shor^time  recover:  yei  the  heal  in  the  vallies  is  aa 
Intolerable  as  the  cold  upon  the  mountains.    It  commonly  rains  there 
or  six  tiiiMs  a  day,  so  that  the  barreane»  of  the  hills  is  not  occa- 
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sioncd  for  want  of  water,  of  which  it  hath  two  or  three  good  tpringi 
for  furnishing  ships  wiih  fresh  water ;  the  ground  of  its  own  accord 
hrings  forth  wild  pease,  and  beans,  also  whole  woods  of  orange*  lemon, 
and  pomegranate ; trees,  all  the  year  long  laden  both  with  blossoms  and 
fruit,  good  figs,  abundance  of  ebony,  and  rose  trees,  parsly,  mustard- 
seed,  purslain^  sorrel,  and  the  like ;  the  woods  and  mountains  are  foil 
of  goats,  large  rams,  and  wild  swine,  but  difficult  to  be  taken.  WbcQ 
the  Portuguese  discovered  it,  they  found  neither  four-footed  beasts  oor 
fruit  trees,  but  only  fresh  water ;  they  afterwards  planted  fniit-tiM, 
which  so  increased  since,  that  all  the  vallies  stand  full  of  dien; 
partridges,  pigeons,  moor-hens,  and  peacocks  breed  here  numerously, 
whereof  a  good  marksman  may  soon  provide  a  dinner  for  his  friends. 
On  the  cliff  islands,  on  the  south,  are  thousands  of  grey  and  black  mews, 
or  sea-pies,  and  white  and  coloured  birds,  some  with  long,  othen  witk 
short  necks,  who  lay  their  eggs  on  the  rocks,  and  suffer  themselves  to 
be  taken  with  the  hand,  gazing  at  the  surprisers,  till  they  are  knocked 
on  the  head  with  sticks. 

From  the  salt  water  beating  against  the  cliffs  a  froth,  or  tcnnii  rerodm 
in  some  places,  which  the  heat  of  the  sun  so  purifies,  that  it  becomes 
white  and  good  salt ;  some  of  the  mountains  yield  bole  arraoniack,  and 
a  fat  earth  like  Terra  Lemnia.  The  sea  will  answer  the  pains  of  a  paticot 
fisherman,  who  must  use  an  angle,  not  a  net,  because  of  the  foul  ground, 
and  beating  of  the  waves;  tho  chief  are  mackarel,  roach,  carp,  but 
differing  in  colour  from  those  among  us;  eels  as  big  as  a  man's  am, 
and  well  tasted  crabs,  lobsters,  oysters,  and  mussels  as  good  as  English. 

It  is  in  this  island  that  the  scene  of  that  notable  fancy ^  called,  The 
Man  in  the  Moon,  or  a  Discourse  of  a  Voyage  thither,  by  Domiogo 
Gonsales  is  laid;  written  by  a  learned  bishop,  saith  the  ingenious 
Bishop  Wilkins,  who  calls  it  a  pleasant  and  well  contrived  fancy,  is 
his  own  book  intitled,  '  A  Discourse  of  the  new  World,  tending  to 
prove  that  it  is  possible  there  may  be  another  habitable  Word  in  the 
Moon Wherein,  among  other  curious  arguments,  he  affirms,  that  this 
hath  been  the  direct  opinion  of  divers  ancient,  and  some  noden 
mathematicians,  and  may  probably  be  deduced  from  the  tenents  of  others, 
neither  does  it  contradict  any  principle  of  reason,  nor  faith;  and  that, 
as  their  world  is  our  moon,  so  our  world  is  theirs. 

Now  this  small  tract  having  so  worthy  a  person  to  vouch  for  it,  and 
many  of  our  English  historians  having  published,  for  truth,  what  is 
almost  as  improbable  as  this,  as  Sir  John  Mandevil  in  his  travels  and 
others,  and  this  having  what  they  arc  utterly  destitute  o(  that  is 
invention  mixed  with  judgment;  and  was  judged  worthy  to  be  liceosed 
fifty  years  ago,  and  not  since  reprinted,  whereby  it  would  be  uttdy 
lost :  I  have  thought  fit  to  republish  the  substance  thereof^  wberdn 
the  author  says  he  does  not  design  to  discourse  hb  readers  into  a  belief 
of  each  particular  circumstance,  but  expects  that  his  new  discovery  of 
a  new  world  may  find  little  better  entertainment  than  Columbus  bad  Ib 
his  first  discovery  of  America,  though  yet  that  poor  espial  betrayed  so 
much  knowledge  as  hath  since  increased,  to  vast  improvements,  aiid  tk 
then  unknown  it  now  found  to  be  of  ai  laige  ajLteat  aa  all  the  otkr 
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known  world ;  that  there  should  be  Antipodes  was  once  thought  as 
premt  a  fMiradox  as  now  that  the  moon  should  be  habitable.  But  the 
snowleds^e  of  it  may  be  reserved  for  this  our  discovering  age,  wherein 
ipiir  Vinuosi  can  by  their  telescopes  gaic  the  sun  into  spots,  and  descry 
mountains  in  the  moon.  But  this  and  much  more  must  be  left  to  the 
criticks,  as  well  as  the  following  relation  of  our  little  eye  witness,  and 
great  discoverer,  which  you  shall  have  in  his  own  Spanish  stile,  and 

Slivered  with  that  graudeury  and  thirst  of  glory,  which  is  generally 
iputed  to  that  nation. 

It  is  known  to  all  the  countries  of  Andalusia,  That  I  Domingo  Gonsales 
t|Fas  bom  of  a  noble  family  in  the  renowned  city  of  Seville.  My  faiher'a 
Bame  being  Therando  Gonsales,  near  kinsman,  on  the  mother^s  side»  to 
Don  Pedro  Sanches,  the  worthy  Count  of  Almenera;  my  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  the  famous  lawyer,  Otho  Perez  de  Sallaveda,  governor 
oi  Barcelona,  and  corrigidor  of  Biscay;  !»  being  the  youngest  of  seven- 
teen children,  was  put  to  school,  and  designed  to  the  church ;  but 
heaven  proposing  to  use  my  service,  in  matters  of  far  another  nature^ 
inspired  me  with  spending  some  time  in  the  wars.  It  was  at  that  time» 
tliat  Don  Ferando,  the  renowned  Duke  d'Alva,  was  sent  into  the  Low- 
Countries,  in  1568.  I  then  following  the  current  of  my  desire,  leaving 
tlie  university  of  Salamanca,  whither  my  parents  had  sent  me,  without 
g^ng  notice  to  any  of  my  friends,  got  through  France,  to  Antwerp, 
where  I  arrived  in  a  mean  condition.  For  having  sold  my  books,  bed- 
tfng,  and  other  things,  which  yielded  roe  about  thirty  ducats,  and 
borrowed  twenty  more  of  my  fisither's  friends,  I  bought  a  little  nag^ 
wbeiewith  I  travelled  more  thriftily,  than  usually  young  gentlemen  do, 
dli  arriving  within  a  league  of  Antwerp,  some  of  the  cursed  Gueses  set 
•pon  me,  and  bereaved  me  of  my  horse,  money,  and  all ;  so  I  was 
forced  thro'  necessity  to  enter  into  the  service  of  Manhal  Cossey,  m 
FVcnch  noblerann,  whom  I  served  in  an  honourable  employ,  though  my 
toemies,  to  my  disgrace,  affirm,  I  was  his  horse-keeper's  boy  ;  but  for 
Kkat  matter,  I  refer  mys(*lf  to  Count  Mansfield,  and  other  persons  of 
enndition,  who  have  often  testifit^l  to  many  worthy  men  the  very  truth 
sf  the  business,  which  indeed  was  this:  Monsieur  Cossey  being  about 
tbb  time  sent  to  the  Duke  d'Alva,  Governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  he 
anderstanding  the  nobility  of  my  birlh,  and  my  late  misfortune,  judging 
it  would  be  no  small  honour  to  him,  to  have  a  Spaniard  of  that  quality 
ibout  him,  furnished  roe  with  a  horse,  arms,  and  whatever  I  wanted, 
■sing  my  service,  after  I  had  learned  French,  in  writing  his  letters, 
because  my  hand  was  very  fair.  In  time  of  war,  if  upon  necessity,  I 
lOiartimcs  dressed  my  own  horse,  I  ought  not  to  be  reproached  there* 
■rtcb,  since  I  count  it  the  part  of  a  gentleman,  to  submit  to  the  vilest 
irfBce  (or  the  service  of  his  prince. 

Tbe  first  expedition  I  was  in  was,  when  the  Marshal,  my  friend,  met 
he  Prince  of  Orange  making  a  road  into  France,  and  forced  him  to  fly, 
rven  to  the  walls  of  Carobray.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  defeat  a  trooper, 
ly  killing  hb  horse  with  my  pistol,  wfio,  falling  vpon  his  leg.  could  not 
sir,  but  yielded  to  n»y  mercy.  I  knowing  roy  own  weakness  of  body, 
md  seeing  him  a  lusty  tall  fellow,  though:  it  the  surest  way  to  dispatch 
kioi ;  which  having  done,  I  plundeivd  him  of  a  chain,  money,  and  other 
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things,  to  the  value  of  two-hundred  ducats.  Thb  money  ww  no  «ooiitr 
in  my  pockets,  but  I  rcsumt'<l  the  n-membrance  of  my  nobihiy,  and 
taking  my  audience  of  leave  from  Mtmbieur  Cossey,  I  instantly  repaired 
to  the  Duke  d'Alva's  court,  where  divers  of  my  kindred,  scving  my 
pocket  full  of  good  crowns,  were  ready  enough  to  acknowledge  me.  By 
their  means  I  was  received  into  pay,  and  in  time  obtaiiK*d  Givour  witk 
the  Duke,  who  would  sometiroeb  jest  a  Utile  more  severely  at  my  per* 
lonage,  than  I  could  well  bear;  for  thoui>h  I  must  acknov^ ledge  nj 
stature  is  so  little,  as  I  think  no  man  livmg  is  less,  yet  since  it  is  tiM 
work  of  heaven,  and  not  my  own,  he  oucht  not  to  have  upbraided  a 
gentleman  therewith ;  and  those  glorious  things  that  have  happened  to 
me  may  evince,  that  wonderful  matters  may  be  performed  by  veiy 
unlikely  bodies,  if  the  mind  be  good,  and  forluoe  second  our  endcf 
vours. 

Though  the  Duke's  jokes  a  little  disgusted  me,  yet  I  endeavoured  to 
conceal  my  resentment;  and,accommodatiiig  myself  to  some  other  of  hii 
bumours,-  i  was  so  far  interested  in  his  favour,  that  at  his  going  ioto 
Spain,  whither  I  attended  him,  by  hb  kindness,  and  other  accidents, 
wherein,  by  my  industry,  I  was  seldom  wanting  to  myself,  I  was  abk 
to  carry  home  three-thousand  crowns  in  my  pocket. 

At  my  return,  my  parents,  who  were  extremely  disturbed  at  my 
departure,  received  me  with  joy;  which  was  increased,  becaose  they 
found  I  had  brought  wherewith  to  maintain  myself,  without  being  charjee- 
able  to  them,  or  lessening  the  portions  of  my  brothers  and  sisters.  Bat 
doubting  I  would  spend  it  as  lightly  as  I  got  it,  they  sollicited  ne  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  John  Figueres,  a  considerable  merchant  of  Lisboii, 
to  which  I  complied,  and  putting  my  marriage-money,  and  good  put 
of  my  own,  into  the  hands  of  my  father,  I  lived  like  a  gentleman  many 
years  very  happily «  At  length  a  quarrel  arising  between  me,  and 
Iredro  Delgades,  a  gentleman,  and  kinsman  of  mine,  it  grew  to 
bigh,  that  whan  no  mediation  of  friends  could  prevail,  we  two 
went  alone  with  our  swords  into  the  field,  where  it  was  my  chance 
to  kill  him,  though  a  stout  proper  man;  but  what  1  wanted  in  strength 
I  supplied  in  courage, and  my  agility  countervailed  for  his  stature.  Tbis 
being  acted  in  Carmona,  I  fled  to  Lisbon,  thinking  to  conceal  myself 
with  some  friends  of  my  father-in-law,  till  the  business  might  be  ac- 
commodated. At  which  time,  a  famous  Spanish  count,  coming  from 
the  Wi*st  Indies,  published  triumphant  declarations,  of  a  great  victory 
be  had  obtained  against  the  Knglish,  near  the  Isle  of  Pines,  wberros  in 
reality  he  got  nothing  at  all  in  that  voyage  but  blows,  and  a  consider- 
able loss.  It  had  been  well,  if  vanity  and  lying  had  been  h»  only 
crimes;  his  covetousness  had  like  to  have  been  my  utter  ruin,  tbongli 
since  it  hath  proved  the  occasion  of  eternising  my  name,  i  verily  belieff, 
to  all  posterity,  and  to  the  unspeakable  benefit  of  all  mortals,  for  ever 
hereafter  ;  at  least,  if  it  please  heaven  that  I  n^turn  home  safe  tu  my 
country,  and  give  perfect  instructions  how  these  almust  incredible  aai 
impossible  acquirements  may  be  imparted  to  the  world,  you  shall  tbei 
see  men  flying  in  the  air,  from  one  place  to  anotluT  ;  you  shall  then  bs 
able  to  send  messages  many  hundred  miles  in  an  instant,  and  leccifi 
answers  immediately,  without  the  help  of  any  creature  upon  earth; 
you  shall  then  presently  impart  your,  mind  to  your  fnend,  tli<Hi|^  ia  tht 
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■lost  remote  and  obscure  place  of  a  populous  city,  and  a  multitude  o 
other  notable  experiments.  But  what  exceeds  all,  you  shall  thea 
have  the  discovery  of  a  new  world,  and  abundance  of  rare  and  incn  dl* 
blc  secrets  of  nature,  which  the  philosophers  of  former  ages  never  so 
much  as  dreamed  of.  But  I  must  he  cautious  in  publishing  these  won* 
derfal  mysteries,  till  our  statesmen  have  considered  how  they  may 
consist  with  the  policy  and  good  government  of  our  country,  and  whe* 
tber  the  fathers  of  the  chnrch  may  nof  judge  the  divulging  them  pre- 
jodicial  to  the  catholick  faith,  which,  by  those  wonders  I  have  seen 
above  any  mortal  man  before  me,  I  am  instructed  to  advance,  without 
respect  to  any  temporal  advantage  whatsoever. 

But  to  proceed  :  This  huffing  captain  pretended  much  discontent  for 
the  death  of  Delgades,  who  was  indeed  some  kin  to  him;  however  be 
was  willing  to  be  quiet,  if  I  would  give  him  a  thousand  ducats.  I  had 
wow,  besides  a  wife,  two  sons,  whom  I  was  not  willing  to  beggar,  only 
to  satisfy  the  avaricious  humour  of  thb  boaster,  and  so  was  necessitated 
la  take  some  other  course.  I  imbarqued  in  a  stout  carrick  bound  for 
llie  East-Indies,  carrying  the  value  of  two-thousand  ducats  to  trade 
with,  leaving  as  much  more  for  the  support  of  my  wife  and  children 
behind,  whatever  misfortune  might  happen  to  me.  In  the  Indies  I 
thrived  exceedingly,  laying  out  my  stock  in  diamonds,  emeralds,  and 
ipcarls,  which  I  bought  at  such  easy  rates,  that  my  stock  safely  arriv* 
ng  in  Spain,  as  I  understood  it  did,  must  needs  yield  ten  for  one. 
£«t  having  doubled  Cape  Buona  Esperanza  in  my  way  home,  I  fell 
dangerously  sick,  expecting  nothing  but  death,  which  had  undoubtedly 
happened,  but  that  we  just  then  discovered  the  blessed  Isle  of  St.  Hel« 
lens,  the  only  paradise  I  believe  on  earth,  for  healthfulncss  of  air,  and 
fnritfttlness  of  soil,  producing  all  necessaries  for  the  life  of  man.  It  is 
about  sixteen  leagues  in  compass,  and  has  no  firm  land  or  continent 
within  three*hundred  leagues,  nay,  not  so  much  as  an  island  within  aQ 
bandred  leagues  of  it ;  so  that  it  may  seem  a  miracle  of  nature,  that, 
out  of  so  vast  and  tempestuous  an  ocean,  such  a  small  rock  or  piece  of 

Kiad  should  arise  and  discover  itself.  On  the  south  is  a  good  har- 
ry and  near  it  divers  small  houses  built  by  the  Portuguese  to  ac* 
Mmnodate  strangers,  with  a  chapel  handsomely  beautified  with  a 
aswer,  and  bell  therein.  Near  it  is  a  stream  of  excellent  fresh  water, 
divm  handsome  walks  planted  on  both  sides  with  orange,  lemon, 
pomegranate,  almond- trees,  and  the  like,  which  bear  fruit  all  the 
year,  as  do  also  divers  others.  There  is  store  of  garden-herbs,  with 
wheat,  pease,  barley,  and  most  kinds  of  pulse ;  but  it  chiefly  abound- 
ctb  with  cattle  and  fowl,  as  goats,  swine,  sheep,  partridges,  wild  hens, 
pheasants,  piger^ns,  and  wild  fowl  beyond  credit.  But  especially 
aboat  February  and  March  are  to  be  seen  large  flocks  of  a  kind  of  wild 
•wans,  whereof  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  hereafter,  who, 
yhe  cor  cockocs  and  nightingales,  go  away  at  a  certain  season,  and  are 
wo  more  seen  that  year. 

On  this  happy  island  did  they  set  me  a>shore,  with  a  negro  to  attend 
me,  where  I  recovered  my  health,  and  continued  a  whole  year,  solac* 
hm  mysdf,  for  want  of  human  society,  with  birds  and  brute  beasts. 
Bm|p^  my  bkwkBMWf^  wm  foroed  to  live  ia  a  ca^  al  tha  wmt  cod  of 
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the  iile,  for,  had  we  dwelt  together,  victuals  would  not  hsve  been  to 
plenty  with  v»;  but  now,  if  one  succeeded  well  in  huating  or  fowHngr 
the  other  would  find  mean*  to  treat  him,  and,  if  both  mis^,  we  were 
fain  to  look  out  sharply.  But  this  seldom  happened,  since  no  creature 
there  fears  a  man  more  than  a  goat  or  cow,  whereby  I  easily  tamed 
divers  kinds  of  birds  and  beasts  by  only  mussling  them,  so  that  till 
they  came  either  to  me,  or  Diego,  they  could  not  feed.  At  fint  I 
much  delighted  in  a  kind  of  partridges,  and  a  tame  fox,  whereof  I  made 
good  use ;  for,  if  I  had  occasion  to  confer  with  Diego,  I  would  take 
one  of  them  mussled  and  hungry,  and|  tying  a  note  about  kia  neck, 
beat  him  from  me,  whereupon  he  would  straight  away  to  Diego's  cave, 
and,  if  be  were  not  there,  would  beat  about  till  he  found  him.  Yet, 
this  conveyance  being  not  without  some  inconvenience,  I  persuaded 
Diego,  who,  though  a  fellow  of  good  parts,  was  content  to  be  ruled  by 
me,  to  remove  to  a  cape  on  the  north-west  part  of  the  island,  bein^ 
though  a  league  off,  yet  within  sight  of  my  house  and  chapel;  andso^ 
when  the  weather  was  fair,  we  could,  by  signals,  declare  our  minds 
each  to  other  in  an  instant,  either  by  night  or  by  day,  wherein  we  took 
much  pleasure.  If  in  the  night  I  would  signify  any  thing  to  him,  I  set 
up  alight  in  the  bell-tower,  which  was  a  pretty  large  room^  with  a  fair 
window  well  glased,  and  the  walb  within  plaistered  white,  so  thst,. 
though  the  light  were  but  small,  it  made  a  great  show.  After  tkii 
light  had  stood  half  an  hour,  I  covered  it,  and  then,  if  I  saw  any  si^ 
nal  of  light  again  from  my  companion,  I  knew  he  waited  for  my  notice; 
and  so,  by  hiding  and  shewing  my  light,  according  to  the  agreement 
betwixt  us,  I  certified  him  of  what  I  pleased.  In  the  day,  I  advised 
him  by  smoke,  dust,  and  .other  refined  ways. 

After  a  while  I  grew  weary  of  it  as  too  painful,  and  again  used  my 
winged  messengers.  Upon  the  shore,  about  the  mouth  of  our  river,  I 
found  store  of  a  kind  of  wild  swans  feeding  upon  prey,  both  of  fish  tod 
birds;  and,  which  is  more  strange,  having  one  claw  like  an  eagle,  and 
the  other  >rke  a  swan.  These  birds  breeding  here  in  infinite  numbers,  I 
took  thirty  or  forty  of  them  young,  and  bred  then^  up  by  hand  for 
recreation;  yet,  not  without  some  thoughts  of  that  experiment  which  I 
after  put  in  practice.  These  being  strong,  and  able  to  continue  a  grett 
flight,  I  taught  them,  first,  to  come  at  call  afar  off*,  not  using  any 
Boise,  but  only  shewing  them  a  white  cloth;  and  here  I  found  it  true 
what  Plutarch  affirmsv  That  creatures  which  eat  fiesh  are  more  docible 
than  others.  It  is  wonderful  to  think  what  tricks  I  taught  them  before 
they  were  a  quarter  old ;  amongst  others,  I  used  them,  by  degrees,  to 
Hy  with  burdens,  wherein  I  found  them  able  beyond  belief,  and  a  white 
sheet  being  displayed  to  them,  by  Di^,  upon  the  side  of  a  hill,  they 
would  carry  from  me,  to  him,  bread,  flesh,  or  whatever  I  pleased,  and, 
upon  the  like  call,  come  to  me  again.  Having  proceeded  thus  far,  I 
consulted  how  to  join  a  number  of  them  togethier,  so  as  to  carry  a 
heavier  weight,  which,  if  I  could  compass,  I  might  enable  a  man  to  be 
carried  safely  in  the  air  from  one  place  to  another.  I  pustled  iiy 
wits  extremely  with  this  thought,  and,  upon  trial,  found,  that,  if 
many  were  put  to  the  bearing  of  one  great  burden,  by  reason  it  wss 
impossible  all  of  them  should  rise  together  just  at  one  instant,,  thefiot 
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iHiit  rose,  finding  himself  stayed  by  a  weight  heavier  than  he  could  stir* 
would  soon  give  over,  and  so  the  second,  third,  and  all  the  rest.  I 
contrived,  at  last,  a  way,  whereby  each  might  rise  with  only  his  own 
proportion  of  weight.  I  fastened  about  each  gansa  a  little  pulley  of 
cork,  and,  putting  a  string  of  a  just  length  through  it,  1  fastened  one 
end  to  a  block  of  almost  eight  pounds  weight,  and  tied  a  two-pound 
weight  to  the  other  end  of  the  string,  and  then,  causing  the  signal  to  be 
cfected,  they  all  rose  together,  being  four  in  number,  and  carried  away 
my  block  to  the  place  appointed.  This  hitting  so  luckily,  I  added 
two  or  three  birds  more,  and  made  trial  of  their  carrying  a  lamb,  whose 
happiness  I  much  envied,  that  he  should  be  the  first  living  creature  to 
IMrtake  of  such  an  excellent  device. 

At  length,  after  divers  of  trials,  I  was^urprised  with  a  great  longing 
to  cause  myself  to  be  carried  in  the  same  manner.  Diego,  my  Moor, 
was  likewise  possessed  with  the  same  desire,  and,  had  I  not  loved  him 
well,  and  wanted  his  service,  I  should  have  resented  his  ambitious 
thought;  for  I  count  it  greater  honour  to  have  been  the  first  fiying  man, 
than  to, be  another  Neptune,  who  first  adventured  to  sail  on  the  sea*' 
Yet,  seeming  not  to  understand  his  intention,  I  only  told  him,  that  all 
my  gansa's  were  not  strong  enough  to  carry  him,  being  a  man,  though 
of  no  great  bulk,  yet  twice  heavier  than  myself.    Having  prepared  all 
neccnaries,  I,  one  time,  placed  myself,  and  all  my  utensils,  on  the 
top  of  a  mck  at  the  river's  mouth,  and,  putting  myself  upon  my  engine' 
el  full  sea,  I  caused  Diego  to  advance  the  signal:  whereupon  my 
birds,  twenty-five  in  number,  rose  all  at  once,  and  carried  me  lustily 
over  to  the  rock  on  the  other  side,  being  about  a  quarter  of  a  league. 
I  chose  this  time  and  place,  because,  if  any  thing  had  fallen  out  coi^ 
trmry  to  expectation,  the  worst  that  could  happen  was  only  falling  into 
the  water,  and  being  able  to  swim  well,  I  hof>cd  to  receive  little  hurt 
in  my  fall.    When  I  was  once  safe  over,  O  how  did  my  heart  even 
swell  with  joy  and  admiration  at  my  own  inventionl  How  often  did  I 
wish  myself  in  the  midst  of  Spain,  that  I  might  fill  the  world  with  the 
fiune  of  my  glory  and  renown  f  Every  hour  I  had  a  longing  desire  for 
t4ie  coming  of  the  Indian  fleet,  to  take  me  home  with  them,  which  then 
•tftid  three  months  beyond  their  usual  time.    At  length  they  arrived, 
being  three  carricks,  much  weather-beaten,  the  men  sick  and  weak, 
and  so  were  constrained  to  refresh  themselves  in  our  island  a  wholo 
month.   The  admiral  was  called  Alphonso  de  Xima,  a  valiant  wise 
man,  desirous  of  gloiy,  and  worthy  better  fortune  than  afterwards  be- 
let  him.   To  him  1  discovered  my  device  of  the  gansa's,  being  satisfied 
that  it  was  impossible,  otherwise,  to  persuade  him  to  take  so  many 
birds  into  his  ship,  who,  for  the  niceness  of  their  provision,  would  be 
moie  troublesome  than  so  many  men.  Yet  I  adjured  him,  by  oaths  and 
imprecations,  to  be  secret  in  the  business,  though  I  did  not  much 
cloubt  it,  assuring  myself  he  durst  not  impart  the  experiment  to  diny, 
before  our  King  was  accjuainted  therewith.    I  had  more  apprehension, 
lett  ambition,  and  the  desire  of  gaining  to  himself  the  honour  of  so 
admirable  an  invention,  should  tempt  him  to  dispatch  me.  However, 
I  was  forced  to  run  the  risque,  unless  I  would  adventure  the  loss  of  my 
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birds,  the  like  whereof,  for  my  purpose,  were  not  to  be  had  in  Chrii^ 
tendom ,  nor  was  I  sure  ever  to  bring  up  others  to  serve  my  turn. 

It  liappened  all  these  doubts  were  causeless;  the  /ban  I  believe  was 
honest,  but  the  misfortune  we  met  with  prevented  all  these  thoughts, 
Thursday,  June  the  2Ut,  15999  ^<>r  Spain,  I  having  allowed 

roe  a  convenient  cabbin  tor  ray  birds,  and  engine,  which  the  captain 
would  have  persuaded  me  to  have  left  behind,  and  it  was  a  wonder  I 
did  not;  but  my  good  fortune  saved  my  life,  for, after  two  months  sail, 
we  met  with  an  English  fleet  about  ten  leagues  from  the  island  of  Te- 
neriflfe,  one  of  the  Canaries,  famous  for  a  hill  therein  called  Pike,  which 
is  discerned  at  sea  above  an  hundred  leagues  off.  We  had  a-bo«rd  five 
times  their  number  of  men,  all  in  health,  and  were  well  provided  with 
ammunition;  3'et,  finding  them  resolved  to  fight,  and  knowing  what 
infinite  riches  wc  carried,  concluded  it  better,  if  possible,  to  escape, 
than,  by  encountering  a  crew  of  desperate  fellows,  to  hazard  not  onl) 
our  own  lives,  which  a  man  of  courage  does  not  value,  but  the  estates 
of  many  poor  merchants,  who,  I  am  afraid,  were  undone  by  the  mif 
carriage  of  this  business.  Our  fleet  consisted  of  five  sail,  that  is,  three 
carricks,  a  barque,  and  a  caravel,  who,  coming  from  St«  Thomas's 
Isle,  had,  in  an  ill  hour,  overtaken  us  some  days  before.  The  English 
bad  three  ships  well  provided,  who,  no  sooner  espied,  but  presently 
•ingaged  us,  and,  changing  their  course,  endeavoured  to  bring  us  under 
their  lee ;  which  they  might  easily  do  as  the  wind  then  stood,  they 
being  light  nimble  vessels,  as  English  ships  generally  are:  ours  heavy, 
deep-laden,  and  foul  with  the  .  sea.  So  our  captain  resolved,  wisely 
enough  it  may  be,  but  neither  valiantly  nor  fortunately,  to  fly,  com- 
manding  us  to  disperse  ourselves.  The  caravel,  by  too  much  haste, 
fell  upon  one  of  the  carricks,  and  bruised  her  so,  that  one  of  theEog* 
lish  easily  fetched  her  up  and  entered  her,  the  caravel  sinking  before 
our  eyes.  The  barque  escaped  unpursued,  and  another  of  our  carricks, 
after  some  chace,  was  given  over  by  the  enemy,  who,  expecting  a  suf- 
ficient booty  of  us,  and  getting  us  between  them,  fell  upon  us  with 
much  fury.  Our  captain,  hereupon,  gave  direction  to  run  a-shoreupon 
Tencriffe,  the  port  whereof  we  could  not  recover,  saying.  That  he 
hoped  to  save  part  of  the  g/)ods,  and  some  of  our  lives,  and  he  had  la* 
ther  the  rest  should  be  lost,  than  all  fall  into  the  mercy  of  our  foes. 

When  I  heard  this  resolution,  observing  the  sea  to  work  high,  and 
knowing  all  the  coast  to  be  so  full  of  rocks  and  shoals,  that  it  was  im- 
possible our  ship  should  come  near  the  land,  unless  broken  into  a  thou^ 
sand  pieces,  I  represented  to  the  captain  the  desperuteness  of  the  at- 
tempt, wishing  him  rather  to  try  the  kindness  of  the  enemy,  than 
throw  away  himself  and  so  many  brave  men.  But  he  would  by  mi 
remonstrances  be  removed  from  his  resolution;  therefore,  finding  it  high 
time  to  shift  for  myself,  I  locked  up  my  little  casket  of  jewel^  which 
utting  into  my  sleeve,  I  then  betook  me  to  my  gansa's;  and,  having 
arne!»ed  them  to  my  engine,  and  put  myself  thereon,  supposing,  as 
indeed  it  happened,  that,  when  the  ship  should  split,  my  birds,  thoi^ 
they  wanted  their  signal,  yet,  for  saving  their  own  lives  (which  oature 
hath  taught  all  creatures  to  preserve)  would  make  toward  land;  which 
&U  out  according  to  my  expectation.  The  people  in  the  ship  wondered 
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ivYiat  T  was  doing,  nono  bi'incr  acquainted  with  the  use  of  my  birds,  bat 
thi- captain,  Dicgo  being  in  the  otlu  r  ship,  which  fled  away  unpursiicd. 
We  wercab'  Ut  half  a  ha^ue  from  land,  uhen  our  carrick  struck  upon 
a  n>ck,  and  split  to  pieces;  upon  witich  1  let  loose  the  reins  to  my 
birds,  having  first  placed  mysrll  upon  the  top  of  the  deck,  and  witb 
the  shock  they  hU  arose,  carrying  me  f>rtunately  to  the  land;  of  which 
you  need  not  doubt  but  I  was  vi  ry  joyful,  though  it  was  a  miserable 
sight  to  behold  my  frimds  and  acquaintance  in  that  wotful  distress;  of 
whom  yet  many  escaped  better  than  they  expected.  For  the  English, 
launching  out  their  cock-boats,  discovered  more  generous  tempers  than 
«e  are  pleased  to  allow  th<  m,  taking  compassion  of  their  calamity,  and 
endeavouring  uith  all  diligence  t(»  save  them  from  the  fury  of  tho 
vaves,  though  uith  much  danger  to  thimstlves.  Among  others  they 
took  up  our  captain,  v%ho,  as  Father  Pacio  since  told  me,  having  put 
himself  with  twelve  others  into  the  cock-boat,  was  forced  to  yield  to 
one  Capt.  Rayntundo,  uho  carried  him  and  our  pilot  along  with  theia 
in  their  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  whither  tht  y  were  bound  ;  but  it  waa 
their  hard  tale,  by  a  breach  of  the  sea  near  Cape  Huona  l:lsperanca, 
to  tie  swallowed  by  the  mirciles^  waves,  whose  rage  they  a  while  befora 
had  til  hardly  i*scaped.  The  rest,  as  I  likewise  heard,  who  were  about 
tweniy-six  persons,  they  took  into  their  ship,  and  set  them  on  land  at 
Cape  Verde. 

As  for  inysidf,  being  now  a-shore  in  an  island  inhabited  by  Spaniards, 
I  rfckone<l  1  was  safe,  but  found  myself  mistaken;  for  it  was  my  hap 
to  pitch  uptin  that  part  of  the  isle  where  the  Pike  begins  to  rise,  whicb 
h  inhabited  by  a  savage  p<*ople  who  live  upon  the  sidi*s  of  that  hill, 
the  top  Hh<  reof  is  for  the  in«»st  part  covered  with  snow,  and  formerly 
•ccountid,  for  its  stee  pness,  inaccessible,  either  for  man  or  beast.  But 
these  ravages,  fearing  the  Spaniards,  keep  as  near  the  top  as  they  can, 
ncyvi  coming  down  iiitothe  fruitful  vallies,  but  to  seek  for  booty.  A 
crew  ol  these  out-laws  happen*  d  to  espy  me  so<m  after  I  landed,  and,, 
thinking  they  had  got  a  prize,  approached  me  with  all  speed.  I  guessed 
their  diiiign  biMoie  tiny  came  \%ithin  half  a  mile,  when,  perceiving 
them  come  down  the  tiill  directly  towards  mc,  with  long  staves  and 
other  weaptms,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  secure  myself  from  these  vil- 
lains, who,  out  of  hatred  to  us  Spaniards,  would  have  cut  me  to 
piecti.  The  country  was  sandy,  but,  the  Pike  beginning  to  lift  up 
itself,  I  e>pied  m  the  side  a  white  cliff,  which  I  hoped  my  gansa't 
Would  take  lor  a  mark,  and,  being  put  up,  would  make  all  that  way; 
whereby  I  might  be  carried  so  far,  that  those  barbarous  rascals  should 
not  overtake  me,  before  1  got  to  »ome  Spaniard's  house,  or  hide  myself, 
till  by  the  covert  of  the  iiiuht  I  might  travel  to  Laguna,  the  chief  city 
ol  the  island,  tnree  miles  off.  So  1  settled  myself  upon  my  engine,  and 
let  loose  tho  reins  to  my  gansa^,  who  by  good  fortune  took  all  ono 
Course,  though  not  just  the  way  I  aimed  at.  But  what  of  that?  O 
leader,  prick  up  thy  ears,  and  prepare  thyself  to  hear  the  strangest 
chance  that  ever  happened  to  any  mortal,  and  which  I  know  thou  wilt 
■ot  have  the  grace  to  believe,  till  thou  seest  the  like  experiment  which 
I  doubt  not  in  a  short  time  may  be  performed.  My  gansa's,  like  so 
mmy  horses  that  bad  gotten  the  bit  between  their  teeth,  made  not  their 
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flight  towards  the  cliff  I  intended,  though  I  used  my  wonted  means  to 
direct  the  leader  of  the  flock  that  way,  but  with  might  and  main  took 
up  toward  the  top  of  the  Pike,  and  never  stopped  till  they  came  there; 
a  place,  in  vulgar  estimation  (though  since  experimentally  contradicted) 
fifteen  miles  in  height.  What  kind  of  place  this  was  I  would  gladly 
relate,  but  that  I  hasten  to  matters  of  greater  importance.  When  I 
was  set  down  there,  my  poorgansa's  fell  to  panting,  blowing,  and  gap* 
ing  for  breath,  as  if  they  would  all  have  died;  so  I  did  not  trouble  tbcia 
a  while«  forbearing  to  draw  them  in  (which  they  never  use  to  endure 
without  struggling)  but  little  did  I  expect  what  followed. 

It  was  now  the  season  that  these  birds  take  their  flight  away,  as  our 
cuckows  and  swallows  do  in  Spain  towards  autumn;  and,  as  1  after- 
wards found,  being  mindful  of  their  usual  voyage,  ju»t  when  1  began  to 
settle  myself  to  take  them  in,  they  with  one  consent  rose  up,  and,  hav- 
ing no  other  higher  place  to  make  towards,  to  m)  unspeakable  fear 
and  amazement,  struck  bolt  upright,  and  never  left  towering  upward 
ttill  higher  and  higher,  for  the  space,  as  I  guessed,  of  an  hour;  after 
whicb,I  thought,  they  laboured  less  than  before,  till  at  length  (ah  wonder- 
ful !)  they  remained  immoveable,  as  steadily  as  if  they  had  sat  upon  so 
many  perches.    The  lines  slacked;  neither  I  nor  the  engine  movid  at 
all,  but  continued  still,  as  having  no  manner  of  weight.    I  found  then 
by  experience  what  no  philosopher  ever  dreamed  of,  namely.  That  those 
things,  we  call  heavy,  do  not  fall  towards  the  center  of  the  earth  as 
their  natural  place,  but  are  drawn  by  a  secret  property  of  the  globe  of 
the  earth,  or  rather  something  within  it,  as  the  load-stone  draweth 
iron  which  is  within  the  compass  of  its  attractive  beams.    For,  though 
my  gansas  could  continue  unmoved,  without  being  sustained  by  any 
thing  but  the  air,  as  easily  and  quietly  as  a  fish  in  the  water,  yet,  if 
they  forced  themselves  never  so  little,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  with 
what  swiftness  they  were  carried,  either  onward,  downward,  or  side- 
ways.   I  must  ingenuously  confess,  my  horror  and  amazement  in  this 
place  was  such,  that,  had  I  not  been  armed  with  a  true  Spanish  reso- 
lution, I  should  certainly  hiivedied  for  fear. 

The  next  thing  that  disturbed  me  was  the  swiftness  of  the  motion, 
which  was  so  extraordinary,  that  it  almost  stopped  my  breath;  if  I 
should  liken  it  to  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow,  or  a  stone  thrown  from  the 
top  of  an  high  tower,  it  would  come  vastly  short  of  it.  Another  thing 
was  exceeding  troublesome  to  me,  that  is,  the  illusion  of  devils  and 
wicked  spirits,  who,  the  first  day  of  my  arrival,  came  about  me  in 
great  numberg^  in  the  likeness  of  men  and  women,  wondering  at  me  like 
80  many  birds  about  an  owl,  and  speaking  several  language  which  I 
understood  not,  till  at  last  I  met  with  some  that  spoke  gyod  Spanislu 
some  Dutch,  and  others  Italian;  all  which  I  understood;  andber«I 
had  only  a  touch  of  the  suri's  absence  once  for  a  short  time,  having 
him  ever  after  in  my  sight.  Now,  tho'  my  gi^nsa's  were  entangled  in 
my  lines,  yet  they  easily  seized  upon  divers  kinds  of  flies  and  birds, 
especially  swallows  and  cuckows,  whereof  there  were  multitudes,  even 
like  motes  in  the  sun,  though  1  never  saw  them  ei^t  any  thing  at  all.  I 
was  much  obliged  to  those,  (whether  mon  or  dpvils,  I  know  not)  wbOi 
mnonj  divers  discourses,  told  me,  •  Iff  would  follow  their  directions,  I 
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«|KN4d  not  only  be  cmrried  safe  home,  bat  be  assured  to  command  at 
mil  times  all  the  pleasures  of  that  place.'  To  which  motion  not  daring 
to  give  a  flat  denial,  I  desired  time  to  consider,  and  withal  intreated 
them  (though  I  felt  no  hunger  at  all,  which  may  seem  strange)  to  help 
me  to  some  victuals,  lest  I  should  sUrve  in  my  journey;  so  they  readily 
brought  me  very  good  flesh  and  fish  of  several  sorts,  and  well  dressed^ 
but  that  it  was  extreme  fresh,  without  any  relish  of  salt.  Wine  like« 
wise  I  tasted  of  divers  kinds,  as  good  as  any  in  Spain,  and  beer,  no  bet* 
ter  in  all  Antwerp.  They  advised  me,  that,  while  I  had  opportunity, 
I  should  make  my  provisions,  telling  me,  that  till  the  next  Thursday 
they  could  help  me  to  no  more;  at  which  time  they  would  find  means 
to  carry  me  back,  and  set  me  safe  in  Spain,  in  any  place  I  would 
desire,  provided  I  would  become  one  of  their  fraternity,  and  enter  into 
iuch  covenants  as  they  had  made  to  their  captain  and  master,  whom 
they  would  not  name.  I  answered  civilly,  I  saw  little  reason  to  re» 
joice  in  such  an  oiler,  desiring  them  to  be  mindful  of  me  as  occasion 
served.  So  for  that  time  I  was  rid  of  them,  having  first  furnished  my 
pockets  with  as  much  victuals  as  I  could  thrust  in,  among  which  I 
would  be  sure  to  find  a  place  for  a  small  bottle  of  good  Canary. 

I  shall  now  declare  the  quality  of  the  place  wherein  I  was;  the 
clouds  I  perceived  to  be  all  under  between  me  and  the  earth.  The 
stars,  because  it  was  always  day,  I  saw  at  all  times  alike,  not  shining 
bright  as  we  see  in  the  night  upon  earth,  but  of  a  whitish  colour,  like 
the  moon  with  us,  in  the  day  time.  Those  that  were  seen,  which  were 
not  many,  shewed  far  greater  than  with  us,  yea  as  I  guessed  no  less 
than  ten  times  bigger;  as  for  the  moon,  being  then  within  two  days  of 
the  change,  she  appeared  of  an  huge  and  dreadful  greatness.  It  is  not 
to  be  forgot,  that  no  stars  appeared,  but  on  that  part  of  the  hemisphere 
next  the  moon,  and  the  nearer  to  her,  the  larger  they  appeared  again ; 
whether  I  lay  quiet,  and  rested,  or  were  carried  in  the  air,  I  perceived 
myself  to  be  always  between  the  moon  and  the  earth,  whereby  it  is 
plain  that  my  gansa*s  took  their  way  directly  towards  the  moon,  and 
that  when  we  rested,  as  we  did  at  first  for  many  houri,  either  we  were 
insensibly  carried  round  about  the  globe  of  the  earth,  though  I  per^ 
ceived  no  such  motion,  or  else,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Copernicus, 
the  earth  is  carried  about,  and  tumeth  round  perpetually  from  west  to 
east,  leaving  to  the  planets  only  that  motion,  which  the  astronomers 
call  natural,  and  is  not  upon  the  poles  of  the  equinoctial,  commonly 
called  the  poles  of  the  world,'but  upon  those  of  the  sodiack.  The  air  in 
that  place  I  found  without  nny  wind,  and  exceeding  temperate,  nei- 
ther hot  nor  cold,  where  neither  the  sun-beams  had  any  subject  to 
reflect  upon,  nor  the  earth  and  water  so  near  to  affect  the  air  with  their 
natural  quality  of  coldness.  As  for  the  philosophers  attributing  heat 
and  moisture  to  the  air,  1  always  esteemed  it  a  fancy.  Lastly,  I  remem- 
ber, that,  after  my  departure  from  the  earth,  I  never  felt  either  hun* 
gcr,  or  thirst,  whether  the  purity  of  the  air,  freed  from  the  vapours  of 
the  earth  and  water,  might  yield  nature  sufficient  nourishment,  or 
what  else  might  be  the  cause,  I  cannot  determine,  but  so  1  found  it, 
though  I  was  perfectly  in  health,  both  of  body,  and  mind,  even  above 
my  usual  vigour. 
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Some  hours  after  the  departurp  of  that  devilnsh  compairf,  my  §aimV 
be^n  to  bestir  themselves,  still  ciirrcting  their  course  towitrds  the  globe, 
or  body  of  the  moon,  making  their  way  with  such  incredible  swiftness, 
that  1  conceive  thoy  advanced  little  less  than  fifty  Uiiaues  in  an  hour, 
in  which  parage  I  observed  three  things  very  remaikable;  one,  that  the 
£irther  wu  went,  the  less  the  globe  of  the  earth  appeared  to  us,  and  that 
of  the  moon  still  larger.  Again  the  earth,  which  I  had  ever  in  my  eye, 
seemed  ^»  mask  itself  with  a  kind  of  brightness  like  another  moon,  and 
as  we  discern  certain  spots,  or  clouds  as  it  were  in  the  moon,  so  did  I 
then  see  the  like  in  the  earth ;  but  whereas  the  form  of  thoo^e  spots  in  the 
moon  is  always  the  same,  these  on  the  earth  seiuned  by  degrees  to 
change  every  hour;  the  reason  whereof  seems  to  be,  that  when^as  the 
earth,  acconling  to  her  natural  motion  (for  such  a  motion  1  am  now 
satisfied  she  hath,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Copernicus,)  turns  round 
upon  her  own  axis,  every  four  and  twenty  hours,  from  west  to  i*ast,  I 
should  at  first  S(e  in  the  middle  of  the  body  of  this  new  star,  the  earth, 
•  spot  like  a  pear  with  a  morsel  bit  out  on  one  side,  in  some  houis  I 
should  observe  this  spot  move  away  towards  the  east,  this  no  doubt  wts 
the  main  land  of  Africa;  then  might  i  perceive  a  great  shiuiiig  bright- 
ness in  that  place  which  continued  about  the  same  time,  and  was  qurs* 
tionless  the  vast  Atlantick  Ocean.  After  this  succeeded  a  spot  almost 
oval,  just  as  we  see  America  described  in  our  maps;  then  another  im- 
mense clearness  reprcst  nttng  Mare  del  Zur^  or  the  South  Sea;  and 
lastly  a  number  of  spots  like  the  countries  and  islands  in  the  luBt- 
In<lies,  so  that  it  seemed  to  me  no  other  than  an  huge  mathematical 
globe  turned  round  leisurely  before  me,  wherein  successively  all  the 
countries  of  our  earthly  world  tvere  within  twenty-four  hours  n-pre- 
sented  to  my  view;  and  this  was  all  the  means  I  now  had  to  number 
the  days,  and  reckon  the  time. 

I  could  now  wish  that  philosophers  and  mathematicians  would  con- 
fess their  own  blindness,  who  have  hitherto  made  the  world  believe 
that  the  earth  hath  no  motion,  and  to  confirm  it  arc  forced  to  attribute 
to  every  one  of  the  celestial  bodies  two  motions  directly  contrary  to 
each  olht  r;  one  from  the  east  to  the  west,  to  be  performed  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  an  impetuous  rapid  motion;  the  other  from  west  to 
east  in  several  proportions.  O  incredible  supposition !  That  those 
huge  bodies  of  the  fixed  stars  in  the  highest  orb,  whereof  they  confess 
divers  are  above  an  hundred  times  bigger  than  the  whole  earth,  should 
like  so  many  nails  in  a  cart-wheel  bo  whirled  about  in  so  short  a  time; 
whereas  it  is  maay  thousand  years,  no  less  (say  they)  than  thirty-thou- 
sand, before  that  urb  finishes  his  course  from  west  to  east,  which  they 
call  his  natuml  motion.  Now  whereas  they  allow  their  natural  course, 
from  west  to  east,  to  every  one  of  them  tiierein,  they  do  well;  the 
moon  perforins  it  in  twenty-seven  days,  the  Sun,  Venus,  and  Mercury, 
in  a  year,  or  thereabouts;  Mars  in  three  years,  Jupiter  in  twelve,  and 
Saturn  in  thirty.  But  to  attribute  to  these  celestial  bodies  contrary 
motions,  at  once,  is  an  absurd  conceit,  and  much  more  to  imagine 
that  the  same  orb,  wherein  the  fixed  stars  are,  whose  natural  couisc 
takes  up  so  many  thousands  of  years,  should  be  turned  about  every 
twenty-four  hours,    1  will  not  go  so  far  as  Copernicus,  who  makes  thi 
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an  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  immoveable,  neither  will  I  be  positive 
a  any  thing,  only  this  I  say,  allow  the  earth  its  motion,  which  these 
yes  of  mine  can  testify  to  be  true,  and  all  those  absurdities  are  re* 
Boved,  every  one  having  only  his  own  single  and  proper  motion. 

But  where  am  I?  I  promised  an  history,  and  am  unawares  turned 
lisputer.  One  accident  more  bcfel  me  worth  mention,  that  during  my 
lay,  I  say,  I  saw  a  kind  of  a  reddish  cloud  coming  toward  me,  and 
:ontinualIy  approaching  nearer,  which  at  last  I  perceived  was  nothing 
>ut  a  huge  swarm  of  locusts.  He  that  reads  the  discourses  of  learned 
Den  concerning  them  (as  John  Leo,  of  Africa,  and  others,  who  relate 
bat  they  arc  seen  in  the  air  several  days  before  they  fall  on  the  earth) 
indadds  thereto  this  experience  of  mine,  will  easily  conclude  that  they 
ran  come  from  no  other  place,  than  the  globe  of  the  moon.  But  now 
jivc  me  leave  to  go  on  quietly  in  my  journey  for  eleven  or  twelve  days, 
luring  all  which  time  I  was  carried  directly  toward  the  globe,  or  body 
!>f  the  rooon,with  such  a  violent  whirling  as  is  inexpressible,  for  I  cannot 
inagine  a  bullet  out  of  a  cannon  could  make  way  through  the  vaporous 
tnd  muddy  air  near  the  earth  with  half  that  celerity ;  which  is  the 
more  strange,  since  my  gansa's  moved  their  wings  but  now  and  then, 
snd  sometimes  for  a  quarter  ef  an  hour,  not  at  all,  only  holding  them 
itretched  out,  as  we  see  kites  and  eagles  sometimes  do  for  a  short  space; 
during  which  pauses,  I  suppose  they  took  their  naps,  and  times  of 
ileeping,  for  other  times  I  could  perceive  they  never  had  any;  for  my- 
lelf,  I  was  so  fastened  to  my  engine  that  1  durst  slumber  enough  ta 
lerve  my  turn,  which  I  took  with  as  great  case  as  if  I  had  lain  on  the 
best  down  bed  in  Spain. 

After  eleven  days  passage,  in  this  violent  flight,  I  perceived  we  be- 
gan to  approach  to  another  earth  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  being  the  globe  or 
vcTy  body  of  that  star,  which  we  call  the  moon.  The  first  difference  I 
found,  between  this  and  our  earth,  was,  that  it  appeared  in  its  natural 
colours,  as  soon  as  ever  I  was  free  from  the  attraction  of  the  earth ; 
whereas,  with  us,  a  thing,  a  league  or  two  from  us,  puts  on  that 
deadly  colour  of  blue.  I  then  perceived  also,  that  this  world  was  the 
greatest  part  covered  with  a  huge  mighty  sea«,  those  parts  only  being 
dry  land,  which  are  to  us  somewhat  darker  tlian  the  n'St  of  her  body, 
1  mi*an,  what  the  country  people  call.  The  Man  in  the  Moon;  and 
that  part,  which  shines  so  bright,  is  aiu)ther  ocean,  besprinkled  with 
islands,  which,  for  their  smallness,  we  cannot  discern  so  far  off;  so. 
that  the  splendor,  which  appears  to  us  in  the  night,  is  nothing  but  the 
n  flexion  of  the  sun-beams,  returned  to  us  out  of  thc^ater  us  from  a 
IcMiking-glnss.  How  much  this  disagrees  with  what  uur  philosophers 
Irach  in  the  schools  is  evident;  but  alas!  how  many  of  their  errors 
bath  tirne  and  experience  refuted,  in  this  our  age?  And  a^uong  other 
▼ain  conjectures,  Who  hath  not  hitherto  believed  the  upper  region  of 
the  air  to  be  very  hot,  as  being  next,  forsooth,  to  the  natural  place  of 
the  element  of  fire?  Mere  vanities,  fancies,  and  dreams.  For,  after 
I  was  ona*  free  from  the  attractive  beams  of  that  tyrannous  loadstone, 
the  earth,  I  found  the  air  altogether  serene,  without  winds,  rain,  mists, 
or  clouds,  neither  hot  nor  cold,  but  constantly  pleasant,  calm,  and 
comfortable,  till  my  arrival  in  that  new  world  of  the  moon.  As  for  thai 
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region  of  6re,  our  philosophers  talk  of,  I  heard  no  news  of  St;  my  eyes 
bave  sufficiently  informed  me,  there  is  no  such  thing. 

The  earth  had  now,  hy  turning  about,  shewed  me  all  her  parts  twelve 
times,  when  I  finished  my  course;  for  when,  by  my  reckoning,  it  seemed 
to  be  (as  indeed  it  was)  Tuesday,  September  the  eleventh ;  at  which 
time,  the  moon,  being  two  days  old,  was  in  the  twentieth  degree  of  Libra; 
my  gansa's  seemed,  by  one  consent,  to  stay  their  course,  and  rested  for 
certain  hours,  after  which  they  took  their  flight,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
set  me  on  the  top  of  an  high  hill  in  that  other  world,  where  many  won- 
derful things  were  presented  to  my  sight*  For  1  observed  first,  thai 
though  the  globe  of  the  earth  appeared  much  greater  there  than  the 
moon  doth  to  us,  even  three  times  bigger,  yet  all  things  there  were  ten» 
twenty,  yea  thirty  times  larger  than  oun ;  their  trees  were  thrice  as  higb^ 
and  above  five  times  broader  and  thicker;  so  were  their  herbs,  birds, 
i^id  beasts,  though  1  cannot  well  compare  them  to  ours,  because  1  found 
not  any  kind  of  beast  or  bird  there,  which  any  way  resembled  ours,  ex- 
cept swallows,  nightingales,  cuckows,  woodcocks,  batts,  and  some  kind 
of  wild  fowl ;  and  likewise,  such  birds  as  my  gansa's,  all  which,  as  I  now 
perceived,  spend  their  time,  in  their  absence  from  us,  in  that  world; 
neither  do  they  differ  in  any  thing  from  oun,  but  are  the  very  same 
kind. 

No  sooner  was  I  upon  the  ground,  but  I  found  myself  extremely  hun- 
gry. Stepping,  then,  to  the  next  tree,  I  fastened  my  engine  and  giM»a's 
thereto,  and  in  great  haste  fell  to  examining  my  pockets,  for  the  victuals 
I  had  reserved  there ;  but,  to  my  great  surprise  and  vexation,  instead  ci 
partridges  and  capons,  which  I  thought  I  had  hoarded  diere,  I  found 
nothing  but  a  medley  of  dry  leaves,  goats  hair,  sheep  or  goats  dung,  moss, 
and  the  like ;  my  canary*wine  was  turned,  and  stunk  like  horse-pisk 
Ob  the  villainy  and  cheats  of  these  cursed  spirits,  whose  assistance  if  I 
had  depended  on,  in  what  a  condition  had  I  been!  While  I  stood  musing 
at  this  strange  metamorphosis,  on  a  sudden,  I  heard  my  gansa's  fluttering 
behind  me,  and  looking  back,  I  espied  them  falling  greedily  upon  a 
shrub,  within  the  reach  of  their  lines,  whose  leaves  they  fed  earnestly 
upon,  whereas,  before,  I  had  never  seen  them  eat  any  green  thing  what* 
soever;  so  stepping  to  the  shrub,  I  put  a  leaf  to  my  mouth;  the  taste 
was  so  excellent,  that  I  cannot  express  it,  and,  if  1  had  not  with  discre- 
tion moderated  my  appetite,  I  should  have  surfeited  thereon ;  yet  i(  hap- 
pened to  be  a  good  bait  for  both  me,  and  my  birds,  when  we  had  most 
need  of  refreshment. 

Scarce  had  we  ended  our  banquet,  when  I  saw  myself  surrounded 
with  a  strange  kind  |of  people,  both  in  feature,  manners,  and  apparel. 
Their  stature  was  very  different,  but  they  were  generally  twice  as  high  as 
ours  ;  their  shape  and  countenance  pleasant,  and  their  habit  hardly  to  be 
described ;  for  I  never  saw  either  cloth,  silk,  nor  other  stuff,  like  that 
whereof  their  cloaths  were  made ;  neither  can  I  possibly  relate  their  co- 
lour, they  being  m  a  manner  all  cloathed  alike.  It  was  neither  black, 
white,  yellow,  red,  nor  blue,  nor  any  colour  composed  of  these;  if  yop 
ask  what  was  it  then,  I  must  tell  you,  it  was  a  colour  never  seen  in  oar 
earthly  world,  and  so  neither  to  be  described  nor  conceived  by  us;  for, 
as  it  is  hard  to  make  a  man,  born  blind,  understand  the  difference  betveo) 
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green  and  blue,  so  neither  can  I  decipher  this  moon  colour,  as  having  no 
affinity  with  any  I  ever  beheld.  I  can  only  say,  it  was  the  most  glorious 
and  delightful  that  can  be  imagined,  neither  was  any  thing  more  plea* 
tant  to  me,  during  my  stay  there. 

Being  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  these  people,  so  suddenly^  and  in 
such  accoutrements,  I  crossed  myself,  and  cried  out,  Jesu  Maria;  no 
•ooDer  was  the  word  Jesu  pronounced,  but  young  and  old  fell  on  thetr 
knees  (whereat  I  not  a  little  rejoiced)  holding  up  their  hands  on  high, 
and  repeating  cenain  words  whichl  understood  not;  and,  presently  risir^ 
again,  one  much  taller  than  the  rest  came  and  kindly  embraced  me,  and 
Oftlering,  as  I  perceived,  some  of  the  rest  to  attend  my  birds,  he  took  me 
by  the  band,  and  led  me  to  his  dwelling,  down  toward  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  which  was  a  building  so  great  and  beautiful,  as  nothing  in  our 
world  is  comparable  thereto ;  yet  afterwards  I  saw  such  as  this  seemed 
bat  a  cottage,  in  respect  of  them.    There  was  no  door  about  the  house 
hm  than  thirty  feet  high,  and  twelve  broad ;  the  rooms  were  forty  or  fif* 
ty  feet  in  height,  and  answerable  in  proportion;  neither  could  they  be 
Bsnch  less,  the  master  thereof  being  full  twenty-eight  high,  and  I  sup« 
poee  his  body  would  weigh  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  ours.  Afler  I  had 
rated  with  him  about  one  of  our  days,  he  led  me  five  leagues  off  to  the 
palace  of  the  prince  of  the  country,  the  stateliness  whereof  I  have  not  noipr 
lebnre  to  describe.   This  prince  was  much  taller  than  the  former,  and 
called  (as  near  as  I  can,  by  letters  declare  it,  for  their  sounds  are  not 
perfectly  to  be  expressed  by  our  characters,)  Pylonas,  which,  in  their 
language,  is  first  or  chief,  if  it  doth  not  rather  denote  his  authority  and 
dignity,  as  being  the  principal  man  in  all  those  parts;  though  yet  there 
it  one  supreme  monarch  amongst  them,  much  greater  of  stature  than  he, 
ODmmanding  over  all  that  whole  world,  having  under  him  twenty-nine 
other  princes  of  great  power;  and  every  one  of  these  has  twenty-four 
inferior  governors,  whereof  this  Py  lonas  was  one.  The  first  ancestor  of  this 
gieat  monarch  came  out  of  the  earth,  as  they  relate,  and  by  marrying 
the  heiress  of  that  vast  monarchy,  obtaining  the  government,  left  it  to  his 
posterity,  who  have  enjoyed  it  ever  since,  even  forty-thousand  moona, 
which  is  three-thousand  and  seventy-seven  years.   His  name  waa 
Irdonozur,  whose  heirs  to  this  day  assume  the  same  name;  he, 
they  say,  having  continued  thereabout  ^four-hundred  moons,  and  be- 
got divers  children,  returned  (though  by  what  means,  they  know 
not)  to  the  earth  again.    I  doubt,  they  have  their  fables  as  well  as  we. 
Mice  our  historians  never  mention  any  earthly  man  to  have  been  in  that 
world,  before  myself,  and  much  less  to  have  returned  again.   I  cannot 
therefore  but  condemn  this  tradition,  as  false  and  romantick,  though  I 
fonnd  learning  was  in  great  esteem  among  them,  and  they  seem  to  detest 
lying  and  fabhood,  which  i^  there  severely  punished,  and  which  may 
yield  some  credit  to  their  historical  narrations.    Many  of  them  live  won* 
derful  long,  even  beyond  belief,  affirming  to  me,  that  some  survived 
thirty-thooaand  moons,  which  is  above  a  thousand  years,  so  that  the  agei 
ct  three  or  four  men  might  easily  reach  to  the  time  of  the  first  Irdonof  ur; 
and  this  is  generally  noted,  that,  the  taller  people  are  of  stature,  the 
flMre  excellent  are  their  endowments  of  mind,  and  the  longer  time  thev 
fife;  for  their  stature  is  very  different,  great  numbers  not  much  excce«K> 
ifl|  Mii^  wlMMidom  live  above  a  thousand  moons,  which  is  fourscore 
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of  our  years;  these  tbey  account  base,  unworthy  creatures,  but  one  de- 
gree above  Imite  beasts,  and  employ  in  mean  aiid  senrile  offices,  calling 
Ihem  bastards,  counterfeits,  or  changelings.  Those,  whom  they  account 
true  natural  lunars,  or  moon-men,  exceed  ours  generally  thirty  thncs, 
both  in  quantity  of  body,  and  length  of  life,  proportionable  to  the 
quality  of  the  day  in  both  worlds,  theirs  containing  alaiost  thirty  of  oar 
days. 

The  manner  of  our  travel  to  the  palace  of  Pylonas  was  more  stnnfe 
and  incredible  than  any  thing  we  have  related ;  for,  at  our  first  lettiog 
forth,  there  were  delivered  to  each  of  us  two  leather  fans,  like  thoae  our 
ladies  in  Spain  cool  themselves  with  in  summer.  You  must  understand, 
that  the  globe  of  the  moon  has  likewise  an  attractive  power,  yel,so  much 
weaker  than  the  earth,  that  if  a  man  do  but  spring  upward  with  all  bii 
strength,  as  dancers  do,  in  shewing  their  tricks,  he  will  be  able  to  mooat 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  high ;  and,  being  then  above  all  attraction  from  the 
moon*s  earth,  he  falls  down  no  more,  but.  by  the  help  of  these  fims,  as 
with  wings,  they  convey  themselves  in  the  air,  in  a  short  space,  (though 
not  quite  so  swift  as  birds)  whither  they  please.  In  two  hours  time, 
as  I  could  guess,  by  the  help  of  these  fans,  we  were  carried  through  dR 
air  those  five  leagues,  in  all  about  sixty  persons.  Being  arrived  at  the 
palace  of  Pylonas,  after  our  conductor  had  declared  what  manner  of 
present  he  had  brought,  I  was  called  into  him  by  his  attendants.  By  the 
statelinets  of  his  palace,  and  the  reverence  done  him,  I  soon  perceifed 
his  greatness,  and  managed  my  affiurs,  in  order  to  procure  his  £svour,  ac- 
cordingly ;  and  having,  as  you  may  remember,  a  certain  little  box  or 
casket  of  jewels,  the  remainder  of  those  I  brought  from  the  East  Indies, 
before  I  was  introduced,  I  secretly  took  them  out  of  my  pocket,  andcho- 
sing  some  of  each  sort,  I  made  them  ready  to  be  presented^  as  I  should 
think  convenient. 

1  found  him  sitting  in  a  magnificent  chair  of  state,  with  his  wife  or 
queen  on  one  hand,  and  his  eldest  son  on  the  other,  one  attended  by  s 
troop  of  ladies,  and  the  other  of  young  men ;  and,  all  along  the  side  of 
the  room,  stood  a  great  number  of  handsome  personages,  whereof, scarce 
one  was  lower  of  stature  than  Pylonas,  whose  age,  they  report,  is  now 
one  and  twenty  thousand  moons.    At  my  entrance,  1  fell  on  my  knees, 
and  taking  out  my  jewels,  I  presented  to  the  King  seven  stones  of  semil 
sorts,  a  diamond,  a  ruby,  an  emerald,  a  sapphire,  a  topaz,  and  an  ophsl, 
which  be  accepted  with  joy  and  admiration.    Then  1  offered  the  queea 
and  prince  some  others,  and  designed  to  have  bestowed  divers  more  up- 
on his  attendants;  but  Pylonas  forbid  them  to  accept  any,  supposing, as 
I  heard,  they  were  all  I  had,  which  he  would,  have  me  reserve  for  Irdo- 
nozur,  his  sovemgn.  He  then  embraced  me  with  much  indearednesS) 
and  inquired  divers  things  by  signs,  which  I  answered  in  the  saroemsjh 
ner,  to  the  best  of  my  skill ;  which  net  contenting  him,  he  delivered  oae 
to  the  guard  of  a  hundred  of  his  giants,  as  I  may  well  call  them,  stnctlj 
charging  them,  that  I  should  want  nothing  fit  for  me;  that  they  should 
suffer  none  of  the  dwarf-lunars,  or  little  moon-men,  to  come  neiir  me. 
That  I  should  be  instructed  in  their  language;  and  lastly,  that  \brf 
should,  by  no  means,  impart  to  me  the  knowledge  of  sereral  things,  ^ 
ktm  specified ;  what  they  were  I  could  never  ondentaad.   It  m$f 
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yoo  long  to  know  what  Pylonas  inqnir^d  ofmc ;  why,  what  should  it  be 
but,  whence  I  came,  how  I  arrived  there,  what  was  my  name  and  busi* 
hpss,  with  the  like  ?  To  all  which  I  answered,  as  near  the  truth  as  pos- 
sible. 

Being  dismissed,  I  was  provided  with  all  necessaries  as  my  heart  could 
wish,  to  that  I  seemed  to  be  in  a  paradise,  the  pleasures  whereof  did  not 
yet  so  tmnsport  me,  but  I  was  much  concerned  with  the  thoughts  of  my 
wifeand  children,  and  still  retainingsome  hope  that  I  might  again  return 
lo  them.    I  tended  my  gansa's  daily  with  much  care,  which  yet  had  sig* 
Bi6ed  little,  if  other  men  bad  not  done  more  than  1  could ;  for  now  the 
tune  came,  when,  of  necessity  all  people  of  our  stature,  and  myself  like- 
wise, must  needs  sleep  thirteen  or  fourteen  whole  days  together ;  for,  by 
a  secret  and  irresistible  decree  of  nature,  when  the  day  begins  to  appear, 
snd  the  moon  to  be  enlightened  by  the  sun-beams,  which  b  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  moon,all  the  people  of  our  stature,  inhabiting  those  parts, 
h\\  into  a  dead  sleep,  and  are  not  possibly  to  be  wakened  till  the  sun 
set,  and  is  withdrawn ;  for  as  owls  and  bats  with  us  cannot  endure  the 
light,  so,  at  the  first  approach  of  the  day,  we  begin  to  be  amazed  there- 
with, and  (all  into  a  slumber,  which  grows  by  degrees  into  a  dead  sleep, 
dll  the  light  be  gone,  which  is  in  fourteen  or  fifteen  days,  that  is,  till  tho 
last  quarter.    During  the  sun's  absence,  there  is  a  twofold  li^ht,  one  of 
the  sun,  which  I  could  not  endure  to  behold,  and  another  of  the  earth. 
Now  that  of  the  earth  was  at  the  height,  for,  when  the  moon  is 'at  the 
change,  then  is  the  earth  a  full  moon  to  them;  and  as  the  moon  increases 
with  us,  so  the  light  of  the  earth  decreaseth  with  them.    I  found  the 
light,  though  the  sun  was  absent,  equal  to  that  with  us  in  the  day  when 
the  sun  is  clouded ;  but  toward  the  quarter  it  daily  dimininheth,  yet 
leftTing still  a  competent  lij^ht,  which  seems  very  strange ;  though  not  so 
remarkable  as  what  they  there  report,  that  in  the  other  hemisphere  of 
the  moon,  contrary  to  that  I  fell  upon,  where  during  half  the  moon  they 
see  not  the  sun,  and  the  earth  ncwr  apix  ars  to  them,  they  have  ycta 
kind  of  light  not  unlike  our  moon-light,  uhich  it  si*ems  the  nearness  of 
the  stars  and  other  planets,  that  arc  at  a  far  ie^  distance  than  from  us, 
affords  them. 

You  must  understand,  that  of  the  true  I  unary,  or  moon-roen,  there  are 
lhn*e  kinds,  some  a  little  taller  thun  we,  as  perhaps  ten  ur  twelve  feet 
high ;  these  can  endure  the  day  of  tlic  moon,  when  the  earth  shines  but 
little,  but  not  the  beams  of  both,  and  so  must  then  be  laid  asl(*ep. 
Others  are  twenty  feet  high  or  above,  who  can  suffer  all  the  light 
both  of  the  earth  and  sun.  There  is  in  a  certain  island  (the  mysteries 
whereof  arc  carefully  concealed)  men  whose  stature  is  at  least  twenty- 
seven  (eel  high.  If  any  other  come  a-laiid  there  in  themcKin's  day-time, 
they  instantly  fall  aslivp.  This  is  called  insula  Martini,  and  hath  a 
puticular  governor,  who,  as  they  n  port,  is  si .\ty-five- thousand  nuKins 
old,  which  makes  five-thousand  ot  our  yenrs;  t)is  name  is  said  to  be  Hi* 
inch,  and  he,  in  a  manner,  commands  Inionozur  himself,  especially  in 
that  iiland,  out  of  which  he  never  reinovts.  There  is  another  comes 
often  thither,  who,  they  say,  is  not  abow  hnlf  his  age,  that  is,  about  thir- 
ty*chree»thousand  moons,  or  two-thou^and  six-hundred  of  our  years, 
md  be  orders  all  things  through  the  globe  of  the  moon,  in  matters  of 
mUgiou^  m  absolotely  u  the  Pope  doth  in  any  part  of  Italy,  i  would 
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fa'in  have  9pf  n  this  mab,  but  was  not  pennitted  to  come  near  hini}^  Ui 
name  is  Iinozes. 

Now  let  me  settle  myself  to  a  long  night's  sleep,  to  which  end  my  at- 
tendants take  charge  of  my  birds,  prepare  my  lodging,  and  signify  to  me 
by  signs  how  I  must  order  myself.    It  was  then  about  the  middle  of 
September,  when  I  perceived  the  air  more  clear  than  ordinary,  and,  with 
the  increase  of  the  light,  I  began  to  feel  myself  first  dull,  and  then  heavy 
to  sleep,  though  1  had  not  been  lately  disturbed  of  my  rest.   At  length 
I  delivered  myself  into  the  custody  of  this  sister  of  death,  whose^prisoner  f 
was  for  almost  a  fortnight  after,  and  then  awaking,  it  is  not  to  be  belie* 
ved  how  brisk  and  vigorous  I  found  the  faculties  both  of  my  body  and 
mind.    I  then  applied  myself  to  learning  the  language,  which  is  the 
same  throughout  all  the  regions  of  the  moon,  yet  not  so  wonderful,  since 
I  believe  all  the  earth  of  moon  does  not  amount  to  the  fortieth  part  of 
our  inhabited  earth ;  partly  besides  the  globe  of  the  moon  is  far  less, and 
because  the  sea  or  ocean  covers  very  nigh  three  parts  of  four,  whereas 
the  land  and  sea  in  our  world  may  be  judged  of  an  equal  measure.' 
Their  language  is  very  difficult,  since  it  hath  no  affinity  with  any  other 
I  ever  heard,  and  consists  not  so  much  of  words  and  letters,  as  tones  and 
Strang?  sounds,  which  no  letters  can  express;  for  there  are  few  words 
but  signify  several  things,  and  are  distinguished  only    by  their 
sounds,  which  are  sung,  as  it  were,  in  uttering.   Yea,  many  words 
consist  of  tunes  only  without  words;  by  occasion  whereof,  I  find 
a  language  may  be  framed,  and  easily  learned,  as  copious  as  any  other  in^ 
the  world,  only  of  tunes,  which  is  an  experiment  worth  searching  after. 
Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  within  two  months  I  attained  to  such 
knowledge  therein,  that  I  understood  most  questions  demanded  of  roe, 
and,  with  signs  and  words,  made  reasonable  shift  to  utter  my  mind! 
which  Pylonos  having  notice  of,  he  oftentimes  sent  for  me,  and  was  plea* 
sed  to  inform  me  of  many  things  my  guardians  durst  not  disclose ;  though 
I  must  needs  say,  I  never  found  they  abused  me  with  an  untruth,  but, if 
I  asked  a  question  they  were  unwilling  to  resolve,  they  would  shake 
their  heads,  and  with  a  Spanish  shrug,  divert  to  some  other  discourse. 

After  seven  months  time,  the  great  Irdonozur,  making  his  progress  to 
a  place  about  two-hundred  leagues  from  the  Palace  of  Fylonas,  sent  for 
me ;  yet  would  not  admit  me  into  his  presence,  but  discoursed  ne 
through  a  window,  where  I  might  hear  him,  and  he  hear  and  see  me  tt 
pleasure.  I  presented  him  with  the  remainder  of  my  jei/ieh,  which  he 
thankfully  accepted,  saying,  he  would  requite  them  with  gifts  of  more 
considerable  value.  I  staid  there  above  a  quarter  of  a  moon,  wheo  I 
was  again  sent  back  to  Fylonas,  for  if  we  had  staid  a  day  or  two  lon^, 
the  sun  would  have  overtaken  us,  before  we  could  have  recovered  our 
home.  The  gifts  he  bestowed  on  me  were  such,  that  a  man  would  part 
with  mountains  of  goldio^ purchase;  they  were  all  stoni^,  nine  onlyia 
number,  of  three  sorts,  one  called  Foloastis,  another  Machrus,  and  the 
third  Ebelus,  of  each  sort  three;  the  first  are  about  the  bigness  of  an 
hasle>nut,  very  like  jet,  which  atnongmany  other  incredible  virtues  badi 
this  property,  that  being  once  put  in  the  fire,  they  ever  after  retiintucir 
heat,  though  without  any  outward  appearance,  till  quenched  with  some 
kind  of  liquor,  which  no  way  damagi-s  them,  though  hc*ated  and  cooled 
therein  a  thousand  times;  their  heat  is  so  vehement,  that  tt  will  make 
any  metal,  within  a  fool  of  it,  red-hot,  and  being  in  a  ctumiieyy  warms 
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the  room  as  if  a  great  fire  were  kindled  therein*  The  Machrus  is  yet 
more  precious,  in  colour  like  a  topaz,  so  clear  and  resplendent,  as  though 
not  above  the  bigness  of  a  bean,  yet  being  placed  in  the  night,  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  church,  it  makes  all  as  light,  as  if  an  hundred  lamps 
were  hanged  round.  Can  any  man  wish  for  more  useful  properties  in  a 
stone  than  these  ?  Yet  my  Ebelus  is  so  excellent,  that  it  may  be  much 
preferred  before  them,  yea,  prized  above  all  the  diamonds,  sapphires,  ru- 
bies, and  emeralds,  that  our  world  can  afford.  The  lunar  colour  b  so 
exceeding  beautiful,  that  a  man  would  travel  a  thousand  leagues  to  be- 
hold it ;  the  shape  is  somewhat  flat,  of  the  breadth  of  a  piece  of  eight, 
and  twice  the  thickness ;  one  side  is  of  a  more  orient  colour  than  the 
other,  which,  being  clapped  to  a  man's  bare  skin,  takes  away  all  the 
weight  and  ponderousness  of  his  body,  but  turning  the  other  side,  it 
adds  force  to  the  attractive  beams  of  the  earth,  either  in  this  world  or 
that,  and  makes  the  body  half  as  heavy  again.  Do  you  nut  wonder  now 
why  I  should  so  overprize  this  stone?  Before  you  see  me  on  earth  agfun, 
you  will  find  I  have  reason  to  value  this  invaluable  jewel.  I  inqttiit4 
whether  they  had  not  any  kind  of  gem,  or  other  means,  to  make  a  man 
invisible,  which  I  judged  a  thing  of  admirable  use,  and  could  roe^tioii 
divers  of  our  learned  men,  who  had  written  to  this  purpose ;  they  an* 
twered,  that  if  it  were  possible,  yet  they  were  sure,  heaven  would  not 
fuffin'  it  to  be  revealed  to  us  creatures,  subject  to  so  many  imperfections, 
mod  which  might  be  easily  abused  to  ill  purposes,  and  this  was  all  I 
could  get  of  them. 

Now  aAer  it  was  known  that  Irdonosur  the  great  monarch  had  done 
me  thb  honour,  it  is  strange  how  much  all  respected  me,  more  than  be* 
fore.  My  guardians,  who  had  been  hitherto  cautious  in  relating  any 
thing  of  the  government  of  that  world,  grew  now  more  open,  so  that 
from  them,  and  Pylonas  together,  I  understood  many  notable  particu« 
lars ;  as  that,  in  a  thousand  yean,  there  is  found  neither  thief,  nor 
whoremonger,  for  first  there  is  n9  want  of  any  thing  necessary  for  the 
use  of  man,  food  growing  every  where  without  labour,  of  all  sorts  that 
can  be  desired.  As  for  clothes,  bouses,  or  whatever  else  a  man  may  be 
supposed  to  want,  it  is  provided  by  their  superiors,  though  not  without 
some  labour,  but  yet  so  easy,  as  if  they  did  it  for  pleasure.  Again  their 
iiemalesare  all  absolute  beauties,  and  by  a  secret  disposition  of  nature,  a 
man  there  having  once  known  a  woman  never  desires  any  other.  Mur« 
der  was  never  heard  of  amongst  them,  neither  is  it  hardly  possible  to  be 
committed,  for  there  can  be  no  wound  made  hut  what  is  curable;  yea, 
they  assured  me,  and  for  my  part  I  believe  it,  that  though  a  man's  head 
be  cut  off,  yet  if  within  three  moons  it  be  joined  to  the  carcass  again, 
and  the  juice  of  a  certain  herb  there  growing  applied,  it  will  be  so  con* 
soltdatcd  as  the  wounded  party  shall  be  perfectly  cured.  But  the  chief 
cause  of  their  good  government  is  an  excellent  disposition  in  the  nature 
ef  the  people,  so  that  all,  both  old  iind  young,  hate  all  manner  of  vice, 
end  live  in  such  love,  peace,  and  amity,  as  it  seems  to  be  another  para* 
dise;  though  it  is  true  likewise,  that  some  are  of  a  better  disposition 
than  others,  which  they  discern  immediately  at  their  birth.  And  be- 
caote  it  is  an  inviolable  law  amongst  them,  that  none  shall  be  put  to 
death,  therefore^  perceiving  by  their  stature;  or  some  other  sig^  who  are 
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like  to  be  of  a  wicked  and  debauched  buroour,  tbey  send  them,  I  know 
not  by  what  means,  into  the  earth,  and  change  them  for  other  children, 
Ix^fore  they  have  either  opportunity  or  ability  to  do  amiss  among  them; 
but  first,  they  say,  they  are  fain  to  keep  them  there  for  some  time,  till 
the  air  of  the  earth  alters  their  colour  like  ours.  Their  ordinary  veat 
for  them  is  a  certain  high  hill,  in  the  north  of  America,  whose  people^  I 
am  apt  to  believe,  are  wholly  descended  from  them,  both  in  regard  cf 
their  colour,  and  their  continual  use  of  tobacco,  which  the  Liinars,  or 
Moon-men,  smoak  exceedingly,  the  place  abounding.much  with  mobture^ 
together  with  the  pleasure  they  take  therein,  and  some  other  respects^ 
too  long  to  rehearse.  Sometimes,  though  but  seldom,  they  mistakt 
their  aim,  and  fall  upon  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa.  I  remember  some 
years  since,  I  read  certain  stories  tending  to  confirm  what  is  related  by 
these  Lunars,  and  especially  one  chapter  of  Neubrigcnsis.  Inigo  Moo- 
dejar,  in  his  description  of  NovaGranata;  also  Joseph  Defia  de  Ca- 
rana,  in  hb  history  of  Mexico,  if  my  memory  &il  not,  recount  what  will 
make  my  report  more  credible ;  but  1  value  not  testimonies. 

If  you  inquire  how  justice  is  executed,  alas  \  what  need  is  there  of 
exemplary  punishment,  where  no  offences  are  committed  ?  Neither  need 
they  any  lawyers,  for  there  is  no  contention,  the  seeds  whereof,  when 
they  begin  to  sprout,  are  by  the  wisdom  of  the  next  superior  plucked 
up  by  the  roots.    And  as  little  want  is  there  of  physicians,  tb^  never 
surfeit  themselves ;  the  air  is  likewise  pure  ^nd  temperate,  neither  it 
there  any  cause  of  sickness ;  I  could  never  hear  of  any  that  were  dis* 
tempered.    But,  the  time  assigned  them  by  nature  being  spent,  they  die 
without  the  least  pain,  or  rather  cease  to  live,  as  a  candle  does  to  gift 
light,  when  what  nourishes  it  is  consumed.    I  was  once  at  the  departure 
of  one  of  them,  and  was  much  surprised  that  notwithstanding  the  happy 
life  he  lived,  and  the  multitude  of  friends  and  children  he  ^should  for- 
sake, yet  as  soon  as  he  understood  his  end  to  approach,  he  prepared  s 
great  feast,  and,  inviting  all  whom  he  esteemed,  exhorts  them,  *'  To  be 
merry,  and  rejoice  with  him,  since  thts  time  was  come  he  should  now 
leave  the  counterfeit  pleasures  of  that  world,  and  be  made  partaker  of 
all  true  joy  and  perfect  happiness.'   I  did  not  so  much  admire  his  own 
constancy, as  the  behaviour  of  his  friends;  with  us  in  the  like  case  all 
seem  to  mourn,  when  many  of  them  do  often  but  laugh  in  their  sleeves 
or  under  a  vizard.    But  here  all,  both  young  and  old,  did,  on  my  con* 
science,  not  pretendedly  but  really  rejoice  thereat,  and  if  any  dissembled, 
it  was  only  grief  for  their  own  particular  loss.   Being  dead,  their  bodies 
putrefy  not,  and  so  are  not  buried,  but  kept  in  certain  rooms  appcnated 
to  that  purpose,  so  that  most  of  thcro  can  shew  their  ancestorsbodics  an- 
corrupt  for  many  generations.  There  is  never  any  rain,  wind,  or  change 
of  weather,  never  either  summer  or  winter,  but  as  it  were  a  perpetoal 
spring,  yielding  all  pleasure  and  c6ntent,  free  from  tht  least  trouble  or 
annoyance.  O  my  wife  and  children,  what  wrong  have  you  done  me  \» 
bereave  me  of  the  happiness  of  that  place!  But  it  is  no  great  matter, 
for  by  this  voyage,  I  am  suiHciently  assured,  that,  when  die  rtce 
of  my  mortal  life  is  run,  1  shall  attain  a  gieater  happiness  elsewhere. 

It  was  on  the  9th  of  September,  that  I  began  to  ascend  the  Pike  of 
Tenerifie;  twelve  days  I  was  upon  my  voyiige^  and  anived^  that  pro* 
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vince  of  the  moon  called  Semiri,  September  the  91st.   May  the  12tfa, 
vrecame  to  the  court  of  the  great  Irdonozur,  and  returned  back  the  17th 
to  the  palace  of  Pylonas,  where  1  continued  till  March,  l601,  when  I 
earnestly  requested  Pylonas,  as  I  had  often  done  before,  to  give  roe  leare 
to  depart,  though  with  hazard  of  my  Uk^  back  into  the  earth  again. 
He  dissuaded  me,  insisting  on  the  danger  of  the  voyage,  the  misery  of 
that  place  from  whence  I  came,  and  the  abundant  happiness  I  now  en« 
*  joyed,  but  the  remembrance  of  my  wife  and  children  outweighed  all 
these  reasons;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  was  so  elated  with  a  desire  of 
the  glory  I  should  purchase  at  my  return,  as,  methought,  I  deserved  not 
the  name  of  a  Spaniard,  if  I  would  not  hazard  twenty  lives,  rather  than 
lose  the  least  particle  thereof.    I  replied,  I  had  so  strong  a  desire  to  see 
mj  children,  that  I  could  not  possibly  live  any  longer  without  going  to 
'them.    He  then  requested  me  to  stay  one  year  longer;  I  told  him  I 
must  needs  depart  now  or  never;  my  birds  began  to  droop  for  want  of 
their  usual  voyage,  three  were  already  dead,  and,  if  a  few  more  failed,  I 
was  destitute  of  all  possibility  of  return.    At  length,  with  much  soUi* 
citing,  I  prevailed,  haviug  first  acquainted  the  great  Irdonozur  with  my 
Intentions,  and  perceiving,  by  the  often  baying  of  my  birds,  a  great  lonf^ 
ing  in  them  to  be  gone,  I  trimmed  up  my  engine,  and  took  my  leave  of 
Pylonas;  and,  March  the  29th,  three  days  after  ray  waking  from  the 
last  moon's  light,  I  fastened  myself  to  my  engine,  nut  forgetting  to  take 
.  the  jewels  Irdonosur  had  given  me,  with  the  virtues  and  use  whereof 
Pylonas  had  acquainted  me  at  large,  with  a  small  quantity  of  victuals, 
whereof,  afterwards,  1  had  great  occasion.   A  vast  multitude  of  people 
being  present,  and,  amongst  them,  Pylonas  himself,  after  I  had  given 
them  all  the  last  farewel,  I  let  loose  the  reins  to  my  birds,  who,  with 
much  greediness,  taking  wing,  quickly  carried  me  out  of  sight.    It  hap* 
pened  to  me  as  in  my  first  passage,  for  I  never  felt  either  hunger  or 
thirst,  till  I  fell  upon  an  high  mountain  in  China,  about  five  leagues 
from  the  high  and  mighty  city  of  Pequin.   This  voyage  was  performed 
in  less  than  nine  days,  neither  heard  I  any  news  of  these  airy  men 
I  net  with  in  my  ascending;  nothing  staid  me  in  my  journey;  whether^ 
becmute  of  the  earnest  desire  of  my  birds  to  return  to  the  earth,  having 
already  missed  their  season,  or  that  the  attraction  of  the  earth  was  much 
monger  than  that  of  the  m(x>n,  and  so  made  it  easier,  yet  so  it  was, 
thou^  I  had  three  birds  less  than  before.    For  the  first  eight  days  my 
birds  flew  before  me,  ami  I  on  the  engine  was,  as  it  were,  drawn  after; 
bttt  the  ninth  day,  when  I  began  to  approach  the  cloud,  I  perceived 
myself  and  engine  to  sink  towards  the  earth,  and  ^o  before  them.  I 
was  then  horribly  afraid  lest  my  birds,  unable  to  bear  our  weight,  being 
io  lew,  should  be  constrained  to  precipitate  both  me  and  themselves 
headlong  to  the  earth,  and  thought  it  very  necessary  to  make  use  of  ray 
sionc  Ebclus,  which  I  clapped  to  my  bare  skin  within  my  clothes,  and 
instantly  I  perceived  my  birds  made  way  with  greater  ease  than  before, 
asseenmg  freed  from  a  great  burden,  neither  do  1  tbiuk  they  could  pos* 
sibly  have  let  me  down  safely  to  the  earth  without  that  help. 

China  is  a  country  so  populous,  that  I  think  there  is  scarce  a  piece  of 
grootid  thrice  a  man's  length  which  is  not  cart*fuUy  manured.  J  being 
yet  ill  the  «ir,  some  of  the  country-people,  espying  me,  came  running  by 
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troops,  and,  seizing  me,  would  needs  carry  roe  before  a  magistrate,  and, 
seeing  no  other  remedy,  I  yielded  to  them.  But,  when  I  tried  to  go,  [ 
found  myself  so  light,  that,  one  foot  being  on  the  ground,  I  bad  much 
ado  to  set  down  the  other,  which  was,  by  reason  my  Ebelus  took  all 
weight  away  from  my  body;  therefore  I  pretended  a  desire  of  perform- 
ins  the  necessities  of  nature;  which  being  made  known  to  them  by  sigrn, 
for  they  understood  not  a  word  of  any  language  I  could  speak,  they  per- 
mitted me  to  go  aside  amongst  a  few  bushes,  assuring  themselves  it  was 
impossible  I  should  escape  from  them*  Being  there,  I  remembered  Py- 
lonas's  dinctions  about  the  use  of  my  stones,  and  knit  them  up,  with  a 
few  remaining  jewels,  into  an  handkerchief,  all,  except  the  least  and  worst 
Ebelus,  which  I  found  means  to  apply  in  such  a  manner  to  ray  body, 
that  but  the  half  of  its  side  touched  my  skin.  This  done,  I  drew  towards 
my  guardians,  till  coming  sanear,  that,  they  could  not  cross  my  way,  I 
shewed  them  a  fair  pair  of  heels,  that  I  might  have  time  to  hide  my  jew- 
els, which  I  knew  they  would  have  robbed  me  of,  if  not  prevented.  Be- 
ing thus  lightened,  I  led  them  such  a  dance,  that,  had  they  been  all  up- 
on the  backs  of  so  many  race-horses,  they  could  never  have  overtakea 
me.  1  directed  my  course  to  a  thick  wood,  wherein  I  entered  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league,  and  there  finding  a  fine  spring,  which  I  took  for  my 
mark,  I  thrust  my  jewels  into  a  mole  hard  by* 

1  then  took  my  victuals  out  of  my  pocket,  to  which,  till  now,  in  all 
my  voyage,  I  had  not  the  least  appetite,  and  refreshed  myself  therewith, 
till  the  people,  who  pursued,  overtook  me,  into  whose  hands  I  quietly 
surrendered  m3^e1f.   They  led  me  to  an  inferior  officer,  who,  under* 
standing  that  I  escaped  from  those  who  first  apprehended  me,  caused  an 
inclosure  of  boards  to  be  made,  wherein  they  put  me,  so  that  only  my 
head  was  at  liberty,  and  then  carried  me  upon  the  shoulders  of  four 
slaves,  like  some  notorious  malefactor,  before  a  person  of  great  authority, 
who,  in  their  language,  I  learned  was  called  a  Mandarin,  and  resided  a 
league  off  the  famous  city  of  Pequin.    1  could  not  understand  them,  hot 
found  I  was  accused  for  something  with  much  vehemence ;  the  sub- 
stance of  this  accusation,  it  seems,  was,  that  I  was  a  magician,  as  ap- 
peared by  my  being  so  strangely  carried  in  the  air,  and  that,  being  8 
stranger,  as  both  my  lan!»uagc  and  habit  did  declare,  I,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  China,  had  entered  the  kingdom  without  a  warrant,  and  probably 
for  no  good  intent.   The  mandarin  heard  them  with  a  great  deal  of  gra- 
vity, and  being  a  man  of  quick  apprehension,  and  studious  of  novelties, 
he  told  them  he  would  take  such  order  as  the  case  required,  and  my 
bold  attempt  should  not  go  unpunished.    Having  dismissed  them,  bs 
ordered  his  servants  I  should  be  kept  in  a  remote  part  of  his  vast  palace, 
be  strictly  guarded  and  kindly  used.   This  I  conjecture  by  my  treat- 
ment, and  what  followed;  for  my  accomniodatiou  was  much  better  than 
I  could  expect.  I  lodged  well,  eat  well,  was  well  attended,  and  could 
complain  of  nothing  but  my  restraint.    Thus  continued  1  many  months, 
afflicted  more  with  the  thoughts  of  my  gansa's  than  any  thing  else,  wba 
I  knew  mu»t  be  irrecoverably  lost,  as  indeed  they  were. 

In  this  time  by  my  own  industry,  and  the  assistance  of  those  who  ac- 
companied me,  I  learned  to  speak  indifferently  thelanguageof  that  pro- 
vince (for  almost  every  province  in  China  hath  its  proper  toogt^) 
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whereat  I  perceived  tliey  were  much  {^leased.  At  length  I  was  permit- 
ted to  take  the  air,  and  brought  into  thespacious  garden  of  that  palace, 
a  pUcex>f  extraordinary  pleasure  and  delight,  adorned  with  herbs  and 
flower*  of  admirable  sweetness  and  beauty,  with  almost  infinite  variety 
of  fruits,  European,  and  others,  all  composed  with  that  rare  curiosity, 
as  even  ravished  my  senses  in  the  contemplation  of  such  delightful  ob- 
jects. 1  had  not  long  recreated  myself  here,  when  the  mandarin  enter- 
ed the  garden  on  that  side  I  was  walking,  of  which,  having  notice  by  his 
servants,  and  that  I  ought  to  kneel  to  him  (a  usual  reverence  I  found 
towards  girat  officers)  I  did  so,  and  humbly  intreated  his  favour  towards 
a  poor  stranger  who  arrived  in  these  parts,  not  designedly,  but  by  the  se- 
cret disposal  of  the  heavens.  He  answered  in  a  different  language,  which 
1  hinr  all  the  mandarins  use,  and  like  that  of  the  Lunars,  consisting 
chiefly^  of  tunes,  which  was  interpreted  by  one  of  his  attendants,  wishing 
me  to  be  of  good  comfort,  since  he  intended  no  harm  to  me.  Next  day 
I  was  ordered  to  cume  before  him,  and,  being  conducted  into  a  noble  di- 
ning-room exquisitely  painted,  the  mandarin,  commanding  all  to  avoid, 
vouchsafed  to  confer  with  me  in  the  vulgar  language;  inquiring  into  tha 
state  of  my  country,  the  power  of  my  prince,  and  the  religion  and  man- 
ners of  the  people ;  wherein  having  satisfied  him,  he  asked  about  my 
education,  and  what  brought  me  into  this  remote  country.  1  then  de- 
clared to  him  the  adventures  of  my  life,  omitting  what  I  thought  con- 
venient, and  especially  forbearing  to  mention  the  stones  given  me  by  Ir- 
donozur. 

The  strangeness  of  my  story  did  much  amaze  him;  and  finding,in  all 
my  discourse,  nothing  tending  to  magick,  wherein  he  hoped,  by  my 
means,  to  be  instructed,  he  began  to  admire  the  excellency  of  my  wit," 
applauding  me  for  the  happiest  man  that  this  world  eviT  saw  ;  and,  wish- 
ing me  to  repose  myself  alter  my  long  narration,  he,  for  that  time,  dis- 
missed me.  After  which,  the  mandarin  took  so  much  deli<^ht  in  me, 
that  no  day  passed  wherein  he  did  not  send  for  me.  At  length  he  ad- 
vised me  to  clothe  myself  in  the  habit  of  that  country,  which  I  willingly 
did,  and  gave  me  not  only  the  liberty  of  his  hous4%  but  took  me  also  with 
Lim  when  he  went  to  Pequin,  whereby  1  had  opportunity  to  learn  the 
disposition  of  the  people,  and  the  policy  of  the  country.  Neither  did  I, 
by  my  attendance  on  him,  gain  only  the  knowledge  of  these  things,  hut 
the  possibility  likewise  of  being  restored  to  my  native  soil,  and  to  those 
dear  pledges  which  I  value  above  the  world,  even  my  wife  and  children; 
for,  by  often  fretjuenting  Pequin,  I  at  length  heard  of  some  fathers  of  the 
society  of  Jesus,  who  were  become  famous  for  their  extraordinary  fa- 
vour %viih  the  King,  to  whom  ihey  had  presented  some  European  gifi% 
as  clocks,  watches,  dials,  and  the  like,  which,  b^-  them,  were  counted 
exquisite  curiosities.  To  these,  by  the  mandarin  s leave,  I  repaired,  and 
waa  welcomed  by  them,  they  much  wondering  to  see  a  lay  Spaniard 
there,  whither  they  had,  with  so  much  difficulty,  obtained  leave  to  ar- 
rive. There  did  1  relate  to  Father  Panloja.  and  others  of  the  socii  ty, 
the  fore-mentioned  adventures,  by  %vhosc  directions  I  put  them  in  wri- 
iin^;,  and  sent  this  story  of  my  fortunes  to  Macao,  from  thence  to  he  con- 
vtyed  tf)  Spain  as  a  forerunner  of  niy  return.  And,  the  mandarin  U 
indulgent  to  me,  1  frame  ofti*n  to  the  fathers*  with  whom  J  consulted 
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about  many  fwrrcti,  and,  with  them  also,  laid  the  fbundati6n  of  my 
return,  the  blessed  hour  whereof  I  do,  with  patience,  expect;  that, 
by  inriching  my  country  with  the  knowledge  of  these  hidden  mystoies, 
I  may  at  last  reap  the  glory  of  my  fortunate  misfortunes. 


A  PARADOX : 

ttoving  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Islandy  callad  Madagascar ^  or  St,  Lao* 
fence  (in  things  temporal)  to  he  the  happiest  People  in  the  World. 


I Confess  (worthy  Sir)  that  I  have  undertaken  an  ailment,  whicb, 
at  the  first  sight,  will  seem  to  most  men  idle  and  impertinent;  al- 
though I  might  answer  for  my  excuse,  that  1  was  therefore  idle,  because 
I  would  not  be  idle;  for  it  may  be  objected  unto  me,  '  Will  you  take 
upon  you  to  prefer  this  poor,  naked,  and  simple  ignorant  people  be* 
fore  the  rich,  gallant,  understanding  men  of  Europe  V  These  are 
naked,  we  are  cloathed  ;  these  are  poor  and  miserable,  we  are  rich 
and  wealthy;  these  are  simple  innocents,  we  have  hearing  and  expe- 
rience of  many  things,  wherein  they  are  altogether  ignorant* 

All  this  I  confess  to  be  true;  yet  let  us  examine  their  defects,  which 
are  supposed  to  consist  in  their  nakedness,  poverty,  and  simplicity. 
As  for  their  nakedness,  1  hold  them  therefore  happy,  as  approaching 
nearest  to  the  greatest  perfection  of  mankind.  For  Adam  in  the  state 
of  innocency  was  naked;  sin  and  apparel  entered  both  together,  those 
iig-leaves  being  sewed  together,  for  a  veil  or  covering  to  hide  his  filthi- 
ness  and  deformities,  as  his  vain  heart  conceived,  from  the  eye  of  hea* 
▼en.  For  as  a  painter  or  statuary,  having  limned  a  curious  piece,  or 
carved  a  goodly  image',  doth  take  a  great  delight  in  the  sight  of  it,  as 
of  his  master-piece;  for  if  it  should  by  some  accident  become  spotted, 
or  blemished,  he  will  delight  no  more  in  the  beholding  of  it,  but  is 
ashamed  of  his  work  every  time  he  looks  upon  it,  and  will  therefore 
cither  cast  it  aside,  or  hide  and  cover  it  out  of  his  sight. 

So,  when  this  admirable  piece  of  work,  this  perfection  of  natare, 
this  master-piece,  this  epitome  of  the  world,  this  image  of  the  Deity, 
roan,  was  spotted  and  blemished  by  sin,  it  grieved  the  Almighty,  to  sec 
his  image  so  defaced  in  him;  who  therefore  did  cloath  him,  as  it  were, 
to  hide  and  cover  him  out  of  his  sight. 

Apparel  is  but  like  unto  so  many  plaisters  and  rollers,  to  cover  our 
sores  and  deformities;  or  like  masking  suits  wherein  we  act,  not  what 
we  are,  but  what  wc  seem  to  be;  it  is  the. outside  that  deceives  us,  and, 
by  a  juggling  trick  makes  us  take  that  for  a  brave  man,  which  is  a 
piece  of  shreds,  a  mere  thin"  of  a  taylor*s  fashioning. 
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For  example,  put  the  spruce  gallant  into  a  contemptible  habit,  and 
vhat  is  he  then?  A  poor,  miserable  wretch,  in  the  world's  opinion, 
which  judgeth  by  the  outward  appearance,  and  so  cstecmeth  him. 
But  the  same  man  he  was?  No,  he  is  a  ragged  rogue,  a  tatterrd  knave. 
Again,  put  such  a  rogUe,  or  knave,  into  the  accoutrement  of  a  gallant, 
let  him  be  scarlified  and  beverised ;  let  his  jupoon  be  carbonadoed,  to 
discover  his  damask  purpoiut,  or  his  embroidered  camise;  arm  his  side 
with  steel,  his  heels  with  iron,  and  his  head  with  feather;  and  then, 
like  Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  every  man  is  ready  to  adore  him ;  as, 
M^ill  it  please  your  worship  to  command  me  any  service?  I  will  wait 
npon  your  worship;  it  is  right  as  your  worship  says.  And  all  this 
while,  we  reverence  nothing  but  a  suit  of  cloaths,  which  these  happy 
people,  happy  in  this  want,  judiciously  contemn.  Apparel  to  them  is 
B  burthen,  an  impediment,  a  very  disease ;  they  care  not  for  it,  they 
count  it  as  an  unnecessary  bundle,  and  know  that  it  will  make  them 
dull,  heavy,  and  effeminate.  They  prefer  the  good  constructure  of 
the  limbs,  and  lineaments  of  the  body,  which  they  have  by  nature, 
before  all  our  artificial,  bombasted  patches.  We  wonder  at  them, 
how  they  can  go  naked ;  but  they  wonder  more  at  us,  how  we  can  en* 
dure  to  go  packed  up  in  a  fardle  of  clouts  sewed  together.  We  are 
bound  up  in  prison,  whilst  they  arc  free,  and  at  liberty:  we  are  stifled 
up  in  our  sweat  and  stink,  whilst  the  exhalations  of  their  vapours 
sdfend  them  not«  Nor  doth  the  coldness  of  the  air  hurt  their  naked 
bodies,  more  than  it  doth  our  nakqd  faces;  it  was  our  evil  custom  that 
cloathed  us,  and  their  inuocency  and  freedom  of  nature  that  keeps 
them  naked. 

For  an  instance  of  the  premises,  I  will  only  call  to  your  remembrance 
the  behaviour  of  the  Rassee,  or  Governor  Andrapela,  at  that  time, 
when  he,  with  his  fullowcn:,  were  invited  by  Captain  Weddel,  a- board 
the  ship.*  The  captain  seeing  him  naked,  did  judge  it  to  be  rather  by 
a  forci'd  necessity,  than  a  free  election,  and  caused  a  suit  of  his  own 
apparel  to  be  given  him,  which  he  knew  not  what  to  do  with  when  he 
had  it.  Being  told,  that  they  would  defend  him,  and  keep  him  warm, 
be  said  that  he  had  no  need  of  them,  and  that  they  would  be  but  a 
trouble  to  him.  For,  said  he,  1  can  pierce  them  through  with  my 
Unce.  At  last,  with  much  ado,  they  were  put  on;  but  their  putting 
on  put  him  mto  such  a  firar  and  agony,  as  if  they  had  been  so  many 
fetters  and  manicli*s  laid  upon  him.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  been 
ashamed  of  himself,  earm^stly  intrcating  the  captain  that  he  might  be 
set  a-shore,  expressing,  in  his  countenance,  a  great  deal  of  grief  and 
discontent,  to  be,  as  he  thought,  so  discourteously  dealt  withal.  The 
barge  being  manned,  I  went  a-shore  with  him,  to  observe  his  behaviour  ; 
and  can  testify,  that  he  no  sooner  set  fool  on  land,  but  he  threw  away 
his  suit,  flinging  his  doublet  into  one  place,  his  hose  into  another,  and 
at  last  he  tore  his  shirt  from  his  back,  as  if  it  had  been  poisoned  with 
the  blood  of  Nessus,  the  centaur;  and  then,  fetching  two  or  three 
frisks,  he  expressed  a  great  deal  of  joy,  that  he  was  freed  from  that 
bondage  and  imprisonment. 

•  Aboird  tht  CharlM,  Uieo  riiling  ia  A9%9ttint  Baj. 
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As  for  onrselves,  we  are  compelled  (so  miserable  and  poor  we  are) 
to  be  beholding  to  the  unreasonable  creatures  for  our  raiment,  robbing 
one  of  his  skin,  another  of  his  wool,  another  of  his  hair;  nay,  nat  so 
much  as  the  poor  worms  do  escape  us,  whose  very  excrements  we  take 
to  cover  us  withal,  while  they,  in  the  mean  time,  are  nothing  bdiolding 
unto  us?  Was  nature  a  mother  to  them,  and  astepdame  to  us?  No, 
but,  as  a  kind  and  loving  mother,  she  hath  sufficiently  provided  for  as. 
It  is  our  own  luxurious  effeminacy,  that  has  stripped  us  out  of  oar 
natural  simplicity,  and  cloathed  us  with  the  rags  of  dissimulatioo. 
]«t  us  consider  the  natural  beauties  of  all  the  plants,  fruits,  and 
lowers;  they  have  no  artificial  coverings,  yet  they  so  far  exceed  roan 
in  beauty  and  magnificence  (the  lilly  in  particular,  truth,  itself,  hath 
spoken  it)  that  Solomon,  in  all  his  royalty,  was  not  cloathed  like  one 
of  them. 

The  greatest  and  sole  monarch  of  the  world,  Adam,  was  cloathed 
but  with  the  skins  of  dead  beasts,  which  divines  hold,  was  to  put  him 
in  mind  of  his  mortality ;  but  now  the  height  of  apparel  is  grown  to  that 
excess,  that  not  the  skins  of  the  cattle,  or  the  other  commodities  accru- 
ing, but  the  soil  of  a  whole  lordship  is  scarce  sufficient  to  doath  us. 
Kow  the  taylor  is  become  the  best  surveyor;  Euclid  might  have  sparrd 
his  pains  in  geometry,  he  can  measure  all  our  lands  by  his  yard-wand. 
And  what  are  the  effects  of  this  monstrous  pride  in  apparel,  but  tbe 
ruin  of  many  noble  families,  the  decay  of  hospitality,  the  usherifl|  m 
of  oppression,  bribery,  and  extortion,  theft,  murder,  cousening,  and 
deceit,  and,  in  the  end,  beggary;  or,  which  is  worse,  a  death  wirli 
Ignominy. 

Now,  for  pride,  such  is  the  happiness  of  these  people,  that  tbey 
know  not  what  it  means.  Here  is  no  man  that  respecteth  another  the 
better  for  his  outside,  but  for  his  inward  virtue,  and  natural  endow- 
ments. If  he  have  but  a  clout  to  cover  his  privities,  he  thinks  himself 
sufficiently  appareled. 

Concerning  their  poverty,  I  do  confess,  indeed,  that  to  be  poor  is  to 
be  miserable,  contemptible,  and  wretched ;  a  very  abject  of  men,  a 
reproach  to  his  kindred,  and  a  shame  to  his  friends.  But,  if  you  admit 
this  definition  of  poverty,  which  I  dare  aver  to  be  a  true  one,  poverty 
is  a  want  of  all  necessaries  useful  for  this  present  life ;  and,  if  I  canprove 
that  they  want  no  necessary  thing  for  the  use  of  this  pWent  life,  I  hope 
there  is  no  man  that  will  judge  them  poor,  but  will  pronounce  us  poor, 
who  are  always  complaining  of  want,  and  them  rich,  which,  in  their 
imagined  poverty,  express  no  token  of  discontent. 

True  it  is,  that  they  have  not  so  many  superfluous  things  as  we  have, 
and  therein  are  they  happy.  When  Diogenes  came  by  chance  into  a 
fair,  and  saw  so  many  toys  and  baubles  to  be  sold,  he  brake  out  into 
these  words : 

*  Oh,  how  happy  am  I,  that  have  no  want  of  any  oT  these  things!' 
And,  upon  a  time,  to  shew  how  despicable  unnecessary  things  are,  be 
threw  away  his  dish,  because  he  saw  another  lap  water  out  of  the  hol- 
low of  his  band. 

These  people  know,  that  nature  is  contented  with  a  little;  and  that 
it  b  not  these  outward  things,  which  make  the  possessor  any  thing  th« 
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better.  They  know  that  the  inordinate  desire  of  riches  is  the  root  of  all 
mischief ;  a  raging  fiimished  beast,  that  will  not  be  satisfied ;  a  bottom* 
lest  gulf  that  cannot  be  filled;  a  very  dropsy,  wherein,  by  desire  of 
dnok,  a  man  may  sooner  break  his  bowels,  than  quench  his  thint. 

They  know  that  they  are  gotten  with  labour,  anxiety,  and  care ; 
kept  with  continual  fear,  suspicion,  and  watchfulness;  and  lost  with 
extreme  grief  and  despair. 

As  for  gold,  the  soul  of  the  world  (as  I  may  call  it,  for  it  giveth  life, 
motion,  and  action  to  all),  these  people  know  it  not;  or  do  they  know 
it,  they  regard  it  not;  at  least,  I  am  sure,  they  value  it  not.  Happy 
people,  unto  whom  the  de&ire  of  gold  hath  not  yet  arrived.  But  it  may 
be  objected  here,  that  although  they  respect  not  gold,  yet  they  ara 
covetous  of  red  beads.  It  is  true,  they  afiect  ornaments,  not  as  incum- 
brances; for  them  as,  whilst  we  lie,  as  it  were,  chained  and  manided 
in  golden  fetters,  they  adorn  themselves  with  them,  as  with  jewels;  only 
here  is  the  difference,  they  covet  red  stones,  and  we  desire  a  refined 
earth,  almost  of  the  same  colour.  We  think  them  fools,  because  they 
give  us  an  ox  for  a  few  beads;  but  they  account  us  greater  fools  to  part 
with  such  jewels  for  so  small  a  value;  for  opinion  of  men,  not  their  viiw 
tue,  that  makes  them  to  be  dear,  or  of  small  price. 

Those  red  beads,  which  peradventure  we  value,  but  at  six-pence, 
they  may  rate  at  six  pounds.  But  suppose,  that  they  should  see  oi 
fff^  the  price  of  twenty  oxen,  bought  at  the  dearest  market  in  Europe^ 
for  one  white  stone,  of  the  same  bigness;  would  not  they  laugh  at  our 
extreme  folly?  And  yet,  when  it  is  bought,  they  will  not  give  you  a 
calabash  *  of  milk  for  it,  though  there  is  no  more  virtue  in  the  one, 
than  there  is  in  the  other  f;  yet  the  offensive  condition  of  the  diamond 
is  notoriously  exceeding  the  cornelian,  for  the  powder  of  the  diamond, 
taken  inwardly,  is  almost  mortal  poison,  and  corrodes  the  stomach,  as 
learned  physicians  have  observed,  who  never  could  accuse  the  under* 
valued  coniclian  of  such  a  venomous  quality. 

The  golden  age,  so  much  celebrated  by  ancient  writers,  was  not  so 
called,  from  the  estimation,  or  predomination,  that  gpld  had  ia  the 
hearts  of  men;  for  in  that  sense,  as  one  said  wittily, 

Aurea  Satumi  reditrunt  sctcula^  nam  nunc 
Auro  vcnit  honoi,  concUiaiur  amor. 

This  may  be  truly  call'd  the  age  of  gold. 

For  it,  both  honour,  love,  and  friends  are  sold. 

But,  from  the  contempt  thereof,  then  love  and  concord  flourished ; 
then  rapine,  thcf^,  extortion  and  oppression  were  not  known ;  which 
happy  age  these  people  do  at  this  present  enjoy.  But  when  men  begin 
to  dive  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  make  descents,  as  it  were,  down 
into  hell,  to  fetch  this  glittering  ore,  from  the  habitations  of  devils,  and 
terrestriid  goblins,  with  it  came  up  contention,  deceit,  lying,  swearing 

•  At»«rd.  «  Thb  I  have  trM  by  olTtriBf  tbtm  »  diasoad  Md  »  red  b«td  i  Md  ih^ 
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theft,  murder,  and  all  the  seven  capital  not ;  »  prid^,  covetooiaesii 
ivrath,  gluttony,  and  the  rest:  so  that  we  must  needs  confess,  that  it 
had  been  happy  for  us,  if  gold  had  never  been  known. 

For  the  attaining  whereof,  what  labours,  what  sorrow,  and  what 
dangers  do  we  endure?  We  are  contented  daily  to  expose  ounelves  to 
a  thousand  perils,  to  suffer  a  thousand  injuries,  in  hope  to  enjoy  it; 
and  yet  scarce  one,  in  a  thousand,  attaineth  to  the  end  of  his  labour. 

For  this  do  we  sufier  a  voluntary  exile  from  our  native  country;  for 
this  are  we  contented  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  nasty  ship,  to  expose  oar 
lives  to  the  tempestuous  fury  of  the  merciless  elements,  and  to  expose 
our  bodies  to  the  rage  of  the  enem/s  thundering  ordnance,  where, 
through  heats,  cold,  hunger,  thirst,  watching,  ill  lodging,  bad  diet, 
infected  air,  and  a  thousand  other  inconveniences,  we  not  only  endan- 
ger our  lives  every  minute,  but  sometimes  lose  them. 

But  grant  that  we  do  escape  all  these  perils,  and  obtain  in  some 
neasure  what .  we  have  so  dearly  purchased,  it  will  be  so  confessed, 
there  is  more  care  and  4uiger  in  the  keeping  of  them,  than  in  the  at« 
laining  of  them. 

For  this  do  thieves  lie  in  wait  to  rob  us,  friends  to  entrap  us,  and  our 
enemies  to  betray  us.  Nay,  suppose  we  do  escape  all  these  outward 
casualties,  our  inward  vices,  our  disordered  affections,  and  our  evil 
concupiscences,  do  all  threaten  to  ruin  us. 

The  consideration  hereof  caused  the  Lady  Catharine*  (who  out  of 
ker  own  experience,  had  tried  both  fortunes)  that  if  it  were  put  to 
her  choice,  to  suffer  the  extremity  of  fortune  in  prosperity  or  adversity; 
she  would  chuse  adversity,  because  the  former  was  never  without  dan- 
ger, nor  the  latter  without  comfort. 

From  their  poverty,  I  come  in  the  last  place  to  speak  of  their  sim- 
plicity, which  (as  the  simple  uncompounded  and  unmixed  elements 
are  purest)  is  an  argument,  if  not  of  their  freedom  from  corruption,  yet 
that  it  doth  not  tyrannise  over  them ;  and  that  they  enjoy  the  happiest 
condition,  which  mankind  can  live  in.  Out  of  doubt,  had  our  first  pa- 
tents been  contented  with  that  simplicity  of  estate,  they  were  at  the 
first  created  in,  and  not  have  been  so  curious  in  the  knowledge  of  for- 
bidden mysteries,  they  had  not  purchased  the  wrath  of  God  upon  them- 
selves and  their -posterity. 

But  let  us  see  wherein  their  ignorance  and  simplicity  doth  consist. 
It  may  be  objected,  that  they  arc  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  creatures, 
which  we  have  attained  to,  and  of  many  arts  that  we  profess,  and 
that  they  are  simple  in  all  the  ir  actions. 

For,  first,  their  houses  arc  but  simple  sheds  made  with  a  few  boughs 
heaped  together  (in  comparison  of  which)  and  are  stately  palaces. 

That  their  diet  is  gross,  and  ill  cooked ;  that  they  eat  their  meat  half 
vaw,  and  badly  dressed ;  whereas  our  tables  are  furnished  plentifully, 
with  sundry  delicacies,  curiously  dressed  by  the  art  of  cookery,  and 
that  with  great  variety. 

That  their  driuk  is  water  simply,  which  is  common  to  them  and 
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their  beuts  alike,  whilst  we  are  senred  with  all  kinds  of  pleasant  wincs^ 

and  other  artificial  aroma  tick  drinks. 

That  their  simplicity  appeareth  in  their  ignorance  of  many  sciences, 
wherein  the  well-being  of  a  commonwealth  doth  consist;  as  the  art  of 
navigation,  by  means  whereof,  we  arc  able  to  visit  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  world,  to  transport  our  own  commodities  to  them,  and  to  import 
theirs  to  the  inriching  of  ourselves;  as  also,  that  they  know  not  mili« 
tary  art,  nor  the  use  of  powder  and  shot ;  all  which  are  evidences  of 
their  stupid  ignorance,  both  in  these  and  all  other  sciences. 

What  an  heat  do  these  small  coals  cast?  What  a  terrible  shew  do 
these  poor  anticks  make?  They  are  just  like  the  pageants  or  the  galley** 
fobts,  upon  the  Lord  Mayor's  day ;  deface  their  paintings,  rip  off  tha 
canvas,  thou  wilt  find  nothing  in  them,  but  a  few  rotten  sticks,  in  tha 
one,  and  a  trimmed  dung- boat  of  the  other. 

Lot  us  compare  them  together  by  the  square  of  reason,  and  we  shall 
£nd  their  defects,  in  these  things,  to  be  a  main  testimony  of  their  hap- 
piness, and  on  the  contrary,  our  excess  herein  the  cause  of  our  misery 
and  wretchedness. 

And  first  for  their  buildings,  they  are  such  as  best  suit  with  their  fret 
estate  and  condition,  using  them  but  as  tabernacles  for  the  present,  and 
changing  them  according  to  the  quality  of  the  season,  and  goodness  of 
the  soil.  We  may  commend  the  wisdom  of  the  stork,  and  swallow^  for 
this  cause. 

These  men  fear  not  the  oppression  of  a  covetous  landlord,  nor  the 
danger  of  a  cracked  title.  His  quarter's  racked-rent  rends  not  his  sleep, 
nor  takes  he  care  for  the  renewing  of  his  old  lease.  The  breaking  in  of 
thieves  he  fears  not,  for  he  hath  nothing  to  lose;  and  the  surprise  of  ene* 
mies  he  regards  not,  for  if  they  be  not  strong  enough  for  encounter, 
they  can  suddenly  remove  themselves  to  a  place  of  more  security. 

1  have  seen  a  town,  consisting  of  above  one  hundred  families,  and  aU 
of  them  busied  about  their  several  employments :  some  about  their  cat* 
tie,  some  making  of  lances,  and  darts,  and  some  weaving  of  cotton,  to 
make  their  aprons,  when  upon  a  sudden,  suspecting  us  as  enemies,  in 
the  space  of  half  an  hour,  they  have  planted  and  removed  their  dwel* 
lings. 

The  women  carrying  their  implements  for  dressing  their  food,  and 
their  young  infants;  their  children  driving  away  the  cattle,  and  tho 
rest  of  their  people  as  a  guard  unto  them,  with  their  durts,  and  lances, 
some  in  front,  some  in  flank,  and  the  rest  in  the  rear;*  when  again, 
we  having  understood  the  cause  of  their  departure,  with  a  little  persua^ 
sion,  they  returned  and  suddenly  replanted  themselves,  and  every  man 
quietly  settled  himself  to  his  business  as  before,  without  any  noise,  tiH 
mult,  or  uproar,  all  which  was  done  in  the  space  of  an  hour. 

Whereas  we,  like  so  many  wild  beasts,  can  hardly  be  forced  out  of 
our  dens,  except  famine,  sword,  or  fire  do  compel  us.  And  then,  oh, 
what  lamentation,  what  exclamation,  and  grievous  complaints  do  we 
make! 

Yet  what  are  our  houses,  but  so  many  strong  prisons,  wherein  the 
•  Tte  cs«M  oftbiir  raoMTil      tte  eonuM  » sliora  of  om  with  •  fewliag-mMt,  u  UU  M 
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owner  lies  bound  in  several  actions  of  debt,  which  I  forbear  to  particu- 
larise; and  although  he  walk  abroad  sometimes,  he  doth  bClt  trail  his 
fetters  after  him,  and  is  bound  to  keep  within  the  rule. 

He  must  endure  discomaiodity  of  evil  neighbours,  the  unhealthful- 
ness  of  the  situation,  which  these  happy  people  can  avoid  at  their  pica- 
suret  without  much  pudder  or  turmoil. 

And  lastly,  suppose  that  one  of  our  houses  should  take  fire,  by  acci« 
denty  or  otherwise,  then  what  passion?  What  rage?  What  ungovem- 
ed  fury  do  we  fall  into  ?  Oh,  I  am  undone  for  ever.  Oh,  I  have  lost 
that  chest,  that  box  of  writings,  that  casket  of  jewels,  out  alas !  1  am 
undone;  what  shall  I  do?  Nay,  we  arc  so  far  out  of  ourselves,  and 
transported  with  fury,  that,  as  if  the  black  chambers  of  death  were  not 
to  be  found  otherwise,  we  sometimes  lay  violent  hands  upon  ourselves, 
and  increase  the  danger  of  an  eternal  death,  to  prevent  a  temporal 
dereliction. 

Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  any  of  their  houses  iiappen  to  be  on  firr, 
he  is  not  moved  at  all  with  it,  but  can  patiently  stand  by,  and  warm 
himself  at  the  flame,  and  say,  Here  is  a  good  fire,  I  find  much  comfort 
by  it.  This  is  the  last  benefit  my  house  can  do  me,  and  in  this  poiut, 
they  are  happier  than  we  are. 

Their  Diet. 

As  for  their  food,  it  may  be  objected,  that  it  is  but  coarse  and  sim- 
ple; for  defence  whereof,  1  might  answer,  that  it  is  therefore  the  more 
healthful,  and  agreeable  to  nature,  who  is  best  pleased  with  meats  of 
simple  qualities.  But  it  is  further  objected,  that  it  is  sluttishly  dressed, 
/  transeous,  and  loathsome.  How  know  we  that?  Because  we  love  it  not, 
is  it  therefore  unwholesome?  One  man  loveth  no  fish,  another  no 
cheese,  another  no  flesh;  which  are  not  on]y  hurtful,  but  poison  to 
their  constitutions.  Should  we  therefore  infer,  that  fish,  cheese,  or 
flesh,  are  poison;  such  judges  arc  we  of  their  food,  which  best  agreeth 
with  their  constitutions,  and  preserveth  them  in  health,  strength,  and 
vigour;  for  th*»y  eat  not,  but  for  necessity,  know  no  other  sauce, 
than  the  Lacedemonian  sauce,  hunger;  eating  rather  for  presenation 
of  life,  than  delight,  or  luxury;  whilst  we  in  our  diet  are  so  volup- 
tuous, *  that  we  even  dig  our  graves  with  our  teeth'  (as  the  French  pro- 
verb bath  it),  the  whole  world  being  scarce  sufiicient  to  make  a  Bacchan- 
alian sacrifice  for  that  deity,  the  belly.  France,  Spain,  Italy,  the 
Indies,  yea,  and  the  Molucca's,  must  be  ransacked,  to  make  sauce  for 
our  meat;  whilst  we  impoverish  the  land,  air,  and  water*  toinricha 
private  table.  Thus  we  live,  as  if  we  were  bom  to  no  other  end,  but 
by  gluttony  and  surfeiting  to  oppose  nature,  dull  the  spirits,  subvert 
the  animal  faculties,  and  heap  upon  ourselves  an  innumerable  company 
of  diseases,  it  being  a  maxim  amongst  our  European  physicians,  that 
gluttony  bath  killed  more  than  the  sword.  Whereas,  to  the  contrary, 
such  is  the  temperance  of  these  peopU,  that  I  can  scarce  see  one  sick  or 
diseased  among  them. 

Now  for  wine,  thecheiisher  of  the  heart,  the  expeller  of  cares  and 
sorrows,  the  reviver  of  the  spirits,  and  the  infuser  of  valour  and  cott*. 
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ragp,  these  people  know  it  not;  <and  herein  I  esteem  them  (whatever  our 
epicures  think)  roost  happy*  For  when  I  consider  the  dangrrous  efiects 
thereof,  as  namely,  how  it  confoundeth  our  reason,  disturbeth  our 
senses,  dulleth  our  understanding,  consumeth  our  memory,  depraveth 
our  judgment,  and  finally  transformeth  us  from  men  to  beasts:  I  know 
not  whether  I  should  bewail  our  own  miserable  condition,  or  applaud 
their  happy  estate. 

Heretofore,  in  our  country  of  England,  all  foreign  wines  were  sold 
in  apothecaries  shops,  for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  weak,  and  aged*  Then 
physicians  walked  on  foot,  for  the  service  of  God's  people.  But  when 
Jt  once  came  to  be  sold  publickly  in  taverns,  then  they  rode  on  hon^ 
back  like  princes ;  the  excess  of  wine  being  a  main  upholder  of  theirs  ; 
thence  proceed  fevers,  convulsions,  epilepsies,  vertigo's,  lethargies^ 
gouts,  and  all  exotick  diseases,  unknown  to  our  ancestors. 

Besides,  what  horrible  and  execrable  actions  hath  it  not  perpetrated? 
What  sacrileges,  what  rapes,  what  murders,  have  not  been  committed 
by  the  excess  of  wine?  The  examples  of  this  kind  are  infinite,  and  the 
consideration  thereof  moved  some  Kings  and  princes  *  to  prohibit,  and 
lay  great  mulcts  and  penalties  upon  them  which  used  it,  though  with 
moderation;  knowing  that  it  transporteth  men  into  all  unjust  actions, 
and  transformeth' them  into  beasts. 

Where,  to  the  contrary,  water  prodticeth  no  evil  efiects ;  for  it  as* 
swageth  thirst,  refresheth  the  spirits,  abateth  choler,  quickeneth  the 
senses,  and  temperately  doth  humect  and  moisten  the  inward  parts  of 
the  body.  And,  had  not  the  distempeiature  of  our  parents,  our  evil 
education,  and  our  natural  corruptions  prevailed  against  us,  we  might 
have  enjoyed  the  like  happiness  which  these  people  possess. 

And  may  not  their  ignorance,  in  the  art  of  navigation,  be  deservedly 
accounted  a  happiness  ?  Certainly,  by  this  means  they  arc  not  conta* 
minated  with  the  vices  and  evil  customs  of  strangers,  when  we  have 
derived  to  ourselves,  with  our  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  with 
their  wares  and  commodities,  their  vices  and  evil  conditions;  as  our 
drunkenness  and  rudeness  from  the  Germans;  our  fashions  and  factions 
(rom  the  French;  our  insolence  from  the  Spaniards;  our  Machiavillian- 
bm  from  the  Italians;  our  levity  and  inconstancy  from  the  Greeks; 
our  usury  and  extortion  from  the  Jews;  our  atheism  and  impiety  from 
the  Turks  and  Moors ;  and"  our  voluptuous  luxury  from  the  Persians 
and  Indians  t;  which,  perhaps,  might  have  passed  without  censure  by 
natural  men,  had  not  we  been  infected,  by  this  means,  with  some  dis« 
eases  of  the  body,  as  well  as  corruption  of  the  soul.  Besides,  to  ba- 
lance the  account,  what  are  our  ships  fraught  withal,  but  with  tOjrs 
and  vanities,  which  we  might  well  be  without,  and  serve  but  asfomen* 
fa  luxarioia,  stirrers  up  of  pride,  luxury,*  and  wantonness;  for  which 
cause  only,  some  nations  I  arc  forbidden  to  have  any  commerce  or 
traffick  with  strangers,  lest  they  should  be  infected  with  their  vices  and 
evil  customs. 

•  A«  I9i«  Tirlii»h  •n»p«rof,  uii  all  the  EAitera  princet. 
t  A«  the  pos,  brooght  ioto  EofUod,  by  the  fint  d  teovety  of  Ameiicm. 
t  Ae  the  CbiaMc,  who  wiU  tuSer  no  itMnger  to  coioe  into  Uicir  couatry*  K.  B.  Tb«  CU« 
mt99  hMf  altervd  Uait  Uw  •lact  Udi  wUior't  line. 
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Besides,  those  happf  people  have  no  need  of  any  foreign  cominoditjrf 
nature  having  sufficiently  supplied  their  necessities,  wherewith  they 
remain  contented.  But  it  is  we  that  are  in  want,  and  are  compelled, 
like  famished  woWes,  to  range  the  world  about  for  our  lining,  to  the 
haaard  both  of  our  souls  and  bodies;  the  one  by  the  oormptioa  of  the 
airy  the  other  by  the  cormption  of  religion* 

TkdtjtrfHi. 

As  for  their  ignorance  in  the  military  profession,  thongfa  they  be  not 
trained  up  in  the  practice  of  those  arms  our  modems  have  lately  in- 
vented, they  retain  the  use  of  those  weapons,  which  have  been  in  use 
from  M  antiquity,  I  mean,  the  lance  and  dart ;  wherein  they  have  a^ 
tained  to  such  perfection,  that  therein,  I  believe,  no  nation  in  tiie 
World  doth  equal,  I  am  sure  cannot  exceed  them.  But  you  will  say, 
they  want  defensive  armour,  and  places  of  strength  and  retirement.  It 
is  true,  they  have  no  other  armour  than  their  own  valour;  nor  forts, 
but  fortitude  and  courage;  who,  like  the  Parthians,  fight  flying,  mak- 
ing their  retreat  as  dangerous  to  the  enemy  as  their  firat  encounter. 

And  lastly,  for  the  use  of  powder  and  shot,  and  the  managing  of 
great  ordnance,  whereof  they  are  altogether  ignorant.    Herein  they  are 
happy  also,  above  all  other  nations;  it  being  one  of  the  most  damnable 
inventions  that  ever  was  forged  in  the  devil's  conclave:  against  the  fwj 
whereof  neither  the  courage  of  the  valiant,  nor  the  i^trength  of  tbe 
mighty  can  prevail ;  so  that  if  Hercules  himself,  whom  the  poets  falsi/, 
or  Sampson,  whom  the  Scriptures  truly  deliver  for  the  strongest  of  men, 
were  living  in  these  times,  a  child  might  kill  them  with  a  pistol.  Let 
us  examine  the  invention,  state,  and  progress,  of  this  pernicious  snd 
cruel  engine. 

All  writers  do  agree,  *  that  a  German  monk  was  the  first  inventor  of 
the  materials  thereof;  and,  as  it  is  thought,  not  without  the  devil,  to 
shew  his  hatred  to  mankind.  The  first  invention  was  but  rude  and 
simple,  but  time  and  the  wickedness  of  men  have  added  to  the  first  pro- 
ject, even  to  the  mounting  them  upon  wheels,  that  they  might  be  the 
easier  transported,  and  run,  as  it  were,  to  the  ruin  of  mankind.  From 
hence  hath  proceeded  these  monsters  of  cannons,  and  double  cannons, 
and  culverins,  these  furious  basilisks  and  murtherers,  those  fiery  falcon 
and  sakcrs;  wherein  it  seems  the  inventors  knew  well  what  they  did, 
when  they  imposed  on  them  the  names  of  snakes,  serpents,  and  ratenoos 
birds;  the  very  names  of  them  being  terrible,  and  apt  to  beget  in  us  s 
borror  and  detestation  of  them.  I  forbear  to  speak  of  lesser  engines,  bat 
of  greater  danger;  as  the  dagger  and  pistol,  which  may  be  concealed  in 
a  man's  pocket,  wherewith  many  have  been  treacherously  slain  without 
any  prevention.  Out  of  this  miserable  and  cruel  magasine  have  issat4 
these  mines,  counter-mines,  fire-pots,  fire-pikes,  oranges,  granado's, 
hedge-hogs,  petards,  and  the  like;  a  most  cursed  invention,  wherein 
the  malice  of  man  to  man  is  grown  to  that  height,  whom  we  ought  to 
love  as  our  brother;  that  such,  as  can  invent  the  moat  wi«k«d»cr«ei;ii^ 
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execrable  project  to  destroy  men  withal,  are  held  the  roost  worthy  to 
receive  the  greatest  honour,  respect,  and  reward ;  and  now,  if  ever, 
it  may  truly  be  said,  Homo  kommi  Demon  ;  that  is,  One  Man  is  a  Devil 
to  9noiher, 

All  inventions,  as  they  are  but  the  imitations  of  nature,  do  ever  fall 
short  of  the  pattern  ;  but  in  this  they  have  exceeded  nature*  Take  it 
thus  briefly :  The  thunder  and  lightning,  which  these  Salroonians  would 
imitate,  transcend  the  othet  in  ^ry  and  violence;  for  the  thunderbolt, 
as  natural  and  accidental,  falleth  sometimes  on  a  tree,  mountain,  a 
tower,  seldom  on  a  man ;  but  this  infernal  engine,  gnid^d  by  the  malice 
of  man,  aims  only  at  man,  to  whose  destruction  it  is  whollv  directed* 
There  are  some  countries,  that  by  reason  of  the  coldness  of  the  climate, 
as  Russia,  Tartary,  Greenland,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  are 
exempt  from  thunder*  But  no  country  or  season  can  privilege  the 
inhabitants  from  the  fury  of  this  pernicious  engine*  The  thunderbplt, 
by  the  means  of  the  lightning,  and  noise  in  the  air,  giveth  some  warn- 
ing to  men,  to  avoid  the  ensuing  danger ;  but  this  thundereth  in  strik- 
ing, and  sCriketh  in  thunder,  sending  the  mortal  bullet,  as  soon  into 
our  bowels,  as  the  sound  into  our  ears.  Therefore,  we  have  good 
reason  to  detest  the  author  of  this  so  pernicious  and  damnable  an  in* 
vention* 

And  here  I  cease  not,  presuming  to  advise  Kings  and  princes  (this 
being  but  a  paradox)  in  the  use  of  the  instrument  (for  I  know  it  to  be 
as  well  defensive  as  ofiensive);  but  magnifying  the  mercies  of  God  towards 
this  people,  whose  simplicity  hath  herein  made  them  more  happy,  than 
•ur  teo  dear  bought  knowledge  hath  advantaged  us* 
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Rom.  xiii.  U 

Let  every  Smd  be  subject  unto  the  higher  Powers  ;  for  there  is  no 
Fawer^  but  of  God  ;  the  Powers,  that  be,  are  ordakud  cf  God. 

DEARLY  beloved  brethren  and  sisters,  it  is  true,  this  text  is  t 
malignant  one ;  the  wicked  and  ungodly  have  abused  it  very  fre* 
qucntly  but  (thanks  be  to  God)  it  was  to  their  own  ruin;  yet  theirabose 
shall  not  hinder  us  from  making  a  right  use  of  it.    Every  thing  is 
subject  to  be  abused,  be  it  never  so  holy  or  good.  The  men  of  God,  the 
creatures  of  God,  all  are  subject  to  injuries  and  abuse.  The  council  of 
state,  the  Parliament,  the  army,  the  general  have  been,  and  daily  are 
abused ;  nay,  even  myself  have  not  escaped  the  violence  of  these  sedo* 
cers,  whose  tongues  are  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword.    My  veiy 
face  and  nose  are  weekly  maligned  and  scandalised  by  those  scribbling 
Mercuries,  Elencticus  and  Pragmaticus;  insomuch  that,  were  it 
possible,  they  would  raise  a  faction  in  my  forehead,  and  make  mutinies 
amongst  my  very  teeth.    It  is  true,  I  have  a  hot  liver,  and  that  is  tbe 
cause  my  face  and  nose  are  red ;  for  my  valour  lies  in  my  liver,  not  in 
my  heart,  as  other  men's ;  never  any  man  could  say  my  heart  was 
stout.    Indeed  the  general's  lies  there,  and  that  is  the  reason  his  face  is 
pale.    You  all  know,  I  never  was  a  drunkard,  although,  when  I  was 
at  the  lowcbt,  I  had  beer  enough ;  for  you  know  I  had  near  relation  to  a 
beer-brewer ;  and  I  had  always  money  to  buy  wine  with,  if  I  pleased, 
ao  that  I  might  have  been  a  drunkard,  if  I  would;  yet,  you  know,  I 
am  a  temperate  sober  man,  else  I  had  never  been  so  good  a  soldier.  Bat, 
what  is  it  the  malignants  will  not  abuse,  who  let  not  to  abuse  theffl- 
selves?    I  will  warrant  you,  they  would  abuse  our  very  wives  too,  if 
they  durst;  and  I  fear  some  of  them  do        you  know  what  I  mean; 
—but  no  more  of  that,  at  present* 
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My  text,  YOU  tee,  it  ycripture^  and  Kriptim  must  be  belieted, 
next  CO  our  dfvioer  revelations,  be  it  what  it  will;  but  the  maU^oantiy 
they  would  interpret  it  one  way,  and  we,  the  saint^  int^rpiet  it  ano- 
ther. Now  let  «Qy  body  judge,  whether  they,  or  we,  are  to  be  be* 
licred;  whether,  I  saj,  those  ungodly  cavaliers,  that  fought  to  uphold 
tyranny  and  Antichrist,  or  we,  that,  in  the  uprightness  of  our  hearts, 
fought  fbr  liberty  and  freedom,  and  for  establishing  the  kingdom  of  King 
Jesus,  Sun-ly,  beloved,  it  is  we  that  are  in  the  right  of  it;  I  think  none 
of  you  will  deny  it 

But  nowy  that  I  spoke  of  Kings,  the  main  question  is.  Whether,  by 
lifker  powertf  are  meant  Kings,  or  the  commoners?  Truly,  bdoved» 
it  IS  a  very  great  question  smong^t  those  that  say  they  are  learned;  bute 
I  think  verily,  they  make  more  stir  about  it,  than  needs;  for,  may  not 
every  body,  that  can  read,  observe,  that  Paul  speaks  in  the  plural 
number,  the  higher  powers?  Now,  had  he  meant  subjection  to  aKing, 
be  would  have  said,  Let  every  mml  be  i^ectto  the  higher  powr:  that  is, 
if  he  had  meant  one  man;  but,  by  this,  vou  see,  he  intended  more  than 
<Nie  s  for  h^  bids  us  he  iubjeci  to  the  h^Ser  pawen^  that  is,  the  coaacM 
of  sute,  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  army.  1  hope  I  have  cleared 
this  point;  so  now  then  1  will  come  closer  to  the  words  thrroselves,  and 
shew  you  truly  and  plainly,  without  any  gaudy  rhetorick,  what  they 
signify  unto  us,  that  you  be  not  deceived;  and  1  tell  you,  this  is  not  to 
be  done  by  every  spirit,  but  only  by  such,  who  are  more  than  ordinarily 


men  and  women  amongit  you,  that  intend  well,  and  speak  well,  and 
undcistand  well,  but  yet  cannot  apprehend  well  all  thingii  that  lurk  in 
scripture-language,  for  lack  of  a  sufficient  measure  of  the  spirit:  They 
roust  be  inwardly  called  thereunto,  or  else  they  are  subject  toerronaoid 
misconstructions. 

Well  then,  you  see  who  are  fittest  to  interpret;  and,  I  presume,  you 
believe  God  hath  abundantly  supplied  me.  1  do. not  boast  of  it,  but  I 
speak  it  to  his  glory,  that  hath  vouchsafed  to  ukc  up  his  lodging  in  so 
vile,  contemptible,  unswept,  unwashed,  ungamished  a  room,  as  is 
this  unworthy  cottage  of  mine.  But  it  was  bis  will,  and  I  am  thank- 
ftil  for  it. 

Now  the  words  offer  themselves  very  naturally ;  they  are  plain,  not 
diflicult,  but  prostrate  their  sense  in  a  roost  perspicuous  manner. 

For,  firet,  beloved,  by  these  words.  Lei  every  m/,  &c.  we  may 
undentand,  that  every  one  of  us  have  souls;  whence  I  raise  this  doc- 
trine, That  it  is  an  ungodly,  irreligious,  profane,  and  idle  tenent 
amongst  the  wicked,  to  think,  or  say,  That  women  have  no  soub. 
Mark,  my  beloved,  to  think,  or  say,  5cc.  for  there  are  many  now-a- 
days,  that  think,  and  will  not  speak  what  they  think;  and  others,  that 
speak,  and  will  not  think  what  they  speak.  But  we  arc  none  such— — 
]>car  sisters,  it  is  a  gK'at  abuse  to  your  honourable  kx.  And 
now,  tnily,  I  will  turn  to  you  only;  for  you  have  been  our  daily  and 


faif  spirits,  though  never  so  much  dejected ;  you  have  got  us  stomachs* 
wbeo  we  bad  none,  and  furnished  us  with  flesh,  oi\  all  occasions;  we 
aever  fotind  you  unwilling,  or  unready  to  help  us,  when  we  were  the 


1  coniess,  there  are  many  good 
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farthest  from  home.    Believe  it :    When  I  lay  before  Pembrokc-Ciitle, 
.my  landlady,  where!  quartered,  who  had  once  been  a  malignant,  and 
:  then  but  newly  crept  into  the  state  of  grace ;  she,  I  say,  had  a  good 
-soul  within  her;  she  was  brim-full  of  the  spirit,  and  yet  she  was  very 
handsome;  which  is  strange;  for  seldom  we  find  a  perfection  without  an 
imperfection.    Commonly,  women,  that  are  fair  without,  arc  either 
false,  or  foul,  within:  but  to  me  she  was  neither.   And  yet  I  do  not 
;speak  this  to  condemn  beauty,  for  it  is  of  a  singular  comfort  and 
ff}od  use,  and  those,  that  be  fair,  may  be  true  and  good.    But  this  is 
sfcundum  majus  et  minus^  as  the  Logicians  cant;  some  are  better  than 
I      other  some ;  that  is  the  English  of  the  Latin ;  and,  indeed  I  have 
found  great  difference  in  women.   Then  again,  when  I  came  into  York- 
shire, 1  met  with  Mrs.  Lambert,  the  espoused  of  that  honourable  and 
valiant  saint,  Mr.  G.  Lambert :    She,  I  say,  fs  a  woman,  not  very  (air, 
1  confess,  but  of  as  large  a  soul,  and  as  full  of  the  spirit,  as  any  I  c?er 
yet  met  with.    I  profess,  I  never  knew  a  woman  more  endowed  with 
those  heavenly  blessings  of  love,  meekness,  gentleness,  patience,  and 
long-suffering;  nay,  even  with  all  things  that  may  speak  her  every  way 
deserving  the  name  of  a  sain i;  and  yet,  I  say,  she  was  not  very  beau- 
teous, or  comely,  for  she  is  something  foggy  and  sun-burnt,  which  9 
strange  in  that  cold  country;    But,  what  nature  had  denied  her  of 
^umamenl  without,  1  found  she  had  within  her  a  soul,  a  devout,  sweet 
soul;  and,  God  knows,  I  loved  her  for  it. 

Thus  we  find  then  both  by  scripture  and  experience,  that  all  of  us 
have  souls,  men  and  women.  But  then  again,  beloved,  9ome  bavs 
good  souls,  and  some  have  bad;  Mrs.  Lambert  hath  a  good  soul,  and 
no  doubt,  nay,  I  know,  many  of  you,  that  be  here,  are,  and  have^ 
good  souls  within  you.  The  cavaliers  and  their  queans  are  the  bad  soak; 
they  serve,  and  are  subjc*ct  to  bad  and  ungodly  men,  men  did  I  call 
them,  nay  devils  that  would  devour  us,  and  drink  themselves  druok 
with  the  blood  of  the  saints. 

By  this  then  it  is  evident  who  have,  and  who  arc  the  good  souls. 
Whence  I  raise  this  doctrine,  or  rather  point  of  faith.  Thai  we  are  not 
to  bi  lieve,  or  account  any  to  have,  or  to  be  souls,  but  those  that  an 
of  the  family  of  saints.  (I  would  have  said  love,  but  that  it  is  a  parti- 
cular sect,  s(»metbing  differing  from  ours.) 

Come  on  then:  Let  every  $ovl  be  suhject^  &c.  Whereby  we  see  all 
souls,  good  and  bad,  arc  bound  to  be  subject.  All-Souls  College  io 
Oxford  must  be  subject  to  the  visitors;  Ail  Souls  Day,  tho*asnpe^ 
stitious  Holyday,  and  strictly  kept  by  the  papists;  must  be  subject  to 
labour  and  toil.  Your  souls,  brethren  and  sisters,  must  be  subject  to 
persuasion,  to  love,  familiarity,  and  friendship,  to  all  things  that  may 
increase  or  elevate  the  spirit;  to  kindle  and  take  fire,  like  tinder,  upon 
every  spark  and  glance  of  our  affections.  O  my  dear  brethren  and 
sisters,  love,  it  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law;  what  need  wc  more  tben? 
It  covers  a  multitude  of  sins ;  To  you  there  !  It  hides  all  our  infi/mities. 
Mad  one  of  us  loved  another,  then  differences  and  blood-shed  had  never 
happened.  But  some  will  object,  and  say.  There  is  a  lust,  as  well  ai 
love;  and  sometimes  lust  is  lalsly  termed  love.  I  tell  you,  bdored, 
these  nice  and  criiical  distinctions  are  things,  that  once  had  li)[e  to  hata 
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undone  us.  Lust  is  nothing  but  a  desire  of  any  thing;  and  if,  mj 
beloved,  we  desire  to  enjoy  one  another,  God  forbid  but  we  should  help 
and  comfort  each  other,  and  lay  out  ourselves,  as  far  and  freely  as 
may  be,  to  assbt  each  other,  in  the  embraces  of  the  spirit.  The  laws  of 
reason  and  nature  require  it  of  us. 

But  let  us  look  yet  a  little  further :  Let  every  soul  be  tubject  to  the 
higher  powers,  &:c.  What  those  higher  powers  are,  I  have  told  yoo 
before,  they  arc  the  council  of  state,  the  hou^  of  commons,  and  the 
army;  and  God  forbid  but  all  men  should  obey  them;  that  is,  that  the 
people  be  subject  to  the  council  of  state,  the  council  of  state  to  the  f 
bouse  of  commons,  they  to  the  army,  the  army  to  the  general,  and  the 
general  to  me.  To  me,  1  say,  who  have  plotted,  advised,  counselled, 
and  fought  fur  both  you  and  them  these  seven  ycar^;  and  now  at  last 
purchaMd  your  freedom  and  liberty.  Dear  brethren  and  sisters,  I 
•peak  it  not  in  ostentation,  but  with  thankfulness,  and  glory  to  him 
who  made  ineso  useful  an  iustrument  in  this  blessed  work  of  reformation. 
For,  beloved,  it  was  I  that  juggled  the  late  King  into  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
It  was  I  dissolved  the  treaty.  It  was  I  that  seized  upon,  and  hurried 
bim  to  Hurst  CastJe.  It  was  I  that  set  petitions  a-foot  throughout  the 
kingdom,  against  the  personal  treaty,  and  for  bringing  the  King  and 
other  capital  offenders  to  justice.  It  was  I  that  contrived,  with  the  help 
of  my  son  Irrton,  the  large  remonstrance  of  the  army.  It  was  I  that 
prescribed  the  erecting  of  the  high  court  of  justice,  and  which  brought 
the  King  to  his  trial.  In  a  word,  it  was  I  that  cut  off  his  head,  and 
with  it  all  the  shackles  and  fetters  of  the  Noiman  slavery  and  bondage. 
It  was  I  that  cut  off  the  heads  of  Hamilton,  Capel,  and  Holland.  It 
was  I  that  surprised  the  levellers  at  Burford,  and  m  Northamptonshire. 
It  was  I  that  broke  their  design,  destroyed  Thompson,  &c.  dispersed 
and  appeased  the  rest,  and  which  have  healed  the  late  distempers  of  the 
army,  whereby  the  land  is  now  ratored  to  this  blessed  peace,  tranquil- 
lity, and  plenty.  And  therefore,  I  say,  I  may  justly,  and  without 
ambition,  stile  myself  the  author  of  all  the  kingdom's  present  and  future 
happiness. 

It  is  true,  beloved,  the  general  is  a  stout  and  valiant  man,  and  he 
bath  great  appearance  of  God  in  him ;  but  fitter  far  to  be  passive  thaa 
active  in  the  affair*  of  state.  He  is  fitter  for  a  charge  than  a  council ;  and 
the  truth  is,  as  I  may  tell  you  under  the  rose,  be  wants  brains  to  do 
any  thing  of  moment.  But  indeed,  this  I  may  say  for  him,  he  is  a  man 
doth  not  seek  himself;  I  never  found  him  wilful,  but  willing  always  to 
submit  to  better  judgments  than  his  own.  For  when  Sedgwick,  that 
£Mt  and  loose  priest,  of  Covent-garden,  upon  the  Kin^s  trial  had  writ  to 
bis  lady  to  advise  him  to  remit  the  execution  of  that  sentence,  and  to 
wash  bis  bands  of  his  death;  he,  honest  roan,  presently  acquainted  me 
with  the  business,  and  shewed  me  the  arguments,  given  to  persuade 
him  against  it;  and  freely  referred  all  to  my  judgment.  And  the  twenty- 
ei^tb  of  January,  being  the  Lord's-day,  at  night  I  went  to  him  in 
Qiieco^trect,  attended  w.th  two  troops  of  my  own  regiment,  to  remove 
the  scruples  ha  made  upon  that  rascally  priest's  letter,  or  to  secure  him 
force,  in  case  he  had  contracted  more,  and  wo^ld  not  be  satisfied. 

It  he,  good  man,  gave  me  thanks  for  my  pains,  aud  told  me  I  had 
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fully  resolved  him.  All  diis,  beloved^  I  speak  in  faonotir  of  tke  hmii; 
but  truly  he  is  too  gmty  to  be  so  good  as  we  must  hato  a  grHcxal,  fot 
yoQ  know  he  is  a  Lord,  and  tmlfn  he  be  a  Lord*  and  gcottrman,  as 
I  fear  be  will  not  acknowledge  himself,  be  is  not  Ibr  oor  turns;  the 
rather,  for  that  he  is  easily  seduced,  I  hare  expfrience  of  him»  and 
led  away  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  mere  appearanm  and  shadows 
of  reason.  Truly,  beloved,  I  think  myself  and  my  son  Irelbii  may 
prove  of  greater  use  to  the  republick,  than  any  other;  and  if  we  be 
but  once  the  neknowledgod  govemon  the^<of  by  the  people,  we  betiere 
we  shall  answer  their  expectations  to  a  hair*s-breadth ;  which  if  ever 
we  be,  then  beloved,  it  is  1  and  my  son  who  anr  the  higher  powers  meant 
in  my  text,  to  whom  subjection  is  commanded*  For,  as  I  told  yoa 
bi«fore,  it  cannot  be  to  one  single  man,  must  be  to  two  or  more;  and 
truly,  if  the  people  shall  think  us,  as  we  think  ourselves,  worthy  of 
that  trust,  we  shall  discharge  it  fiiithfuily,  and  study  to  merit  it  at  their 
bands.  But  mistake  roe  not,  I  do  not  mean  to  merit  as  the  papists  do, 
that  is,  to  deserve  it  at  their  hands,  for  the  good  works  we  have  done; 
no,  no,  we  will  acknowletlge  it  to  be  merely  out  of  the  free  grace  and 
mercy  of  the  people ;  for  when  we  have  done  all  we  can  ibr  them,  ws 
confess  we  are  but  unprofitable  servants. 

I  thank  them,  they  have  made  me  general  for  Ireland ;  and  yon  know 
I  am  upon  the  point  of  going  thither,  in  hopes  of  reducing  those  rebel- 
lious tfaytors  to  our  ob^ience.  But  then,  beloved,  so  many  of  yon, 
as  go  along  with  me,  must  be  mindful  of  my  text;  that  is,  yon  moit 
be  subject  to  roe,  and  my  lieut^ant  general.  Whensoever  we  bid  yoa 
go,  you  must  run;  when  we  bid  you  stoim,  yon  must  do  it,  tbongh  if 
be  against  nothing  hut  stone  walls.  You  owe  us  your  lives  and  your 
limbs,  and  all  that  you  have ;  whemoi*ver  we  demand  them,  you  ought 
to  surrender,  and  that  freely,  not  grumbling;  for  you  must  submit  to 
the  higher  powers,  &c. 

The  verity  is,  this  expedition  against  Ireland  is  like  to  prove  a  very 
hard  task,  unless  I  can  in  policy  engage  Owen  Hoe,  if  not  to  join  with 
Jones,  Monk,  and  Coot,  yet  to  keep  off  at  a  distance  with  Ormond* 
I  am,  beloved,  about  it ;  and  1  shall  do  my  endeavour  too,  to  set 
Inchi^ucen  and  him  at  variance;  and  yet  at  that  very  instant  will  I  lose 
no  opportunity  to  re-oblige  him  to  tltc  parliament;  for  yon  all  know 
what  Inehequeen  is—  I  have  him  —  1  will  not  say  how  —But 
it  is  very  probable  an  act  of  indemnity,  tied  in  the  strings  of  a  five* 
thousand  pounds  bng,  may  work  a  miracle.  For  he,  good  man,  is  but 
misguided ;  he  stands  not  upon  such  punctilio!^  of  honour  as  Orniood 
doth—  in  truth,  beloved,  this  Ormond  is  a  shrewd  fellow,  and,  #iTe 
he  nut  one  of  the  wicked,  a  man  highly  deserving;  not  so  much  for  kis 
knowledge  and  experience  iu  military  aii^irs,  which  yet  may  challenge 
some  proportion  of  honour,  as  for  his  diligence  and  faithfulness  in  the 
trust  committed  to  him.  Valour  I  will  not  allow  him  any  ;  it  is  only 
despera tenets,  and  that  he  wants  not;  but,  remember  we  not  how  poli- 
ttckly  he  carried  hims4>If  in  the  business  of  Dublin,  after  he  had  subdued 
tlie  common  enemy  here  the  first  time  ?  How  dexterously  he  avoided 
the  mesi.ao;e8  and  commands  of  the  late  King,  which  we  extorted  from 
Wim,  fur  the  surrender  of  that  city?    How  shamefully  he^  baffled  oar 
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cemaifHonm  wliicfa  wck  tent  to  traat  with  htm  about  it,  at  what  ^ 
taocc  he  kept  them^  itill  urging  the  captivity  of  the  King  to  excuse  hit 
dMubedtence;  and  how  oftt*i^  and  on  y^hat  sleevilebs  errands,  be  sent 
theat  back  to  xe-iiiiuroe  their  jnttructions ;  mhilst  all  the  while  he  was 
underhand  endeavouring  to  kmow  the  King's  pleasure,  by  the  handk  of 
bis  own  messenger  ?  And  when  he  was  satisfied  with  the  reality  of  the 
Kitigft  dettret  and  condition,  how  notably  he  trucked  with  us,  for  his 
owu  security  and  satisfaction  ?  Kay  more,  when  he  stood  upon  the 
noeipt  of  some  thousands,  before  be  would  surrender,  you  shall  hear 
bow  be  there  served  us:— —For  notwithataudkig  that  I  caused  the  par- 
liament* by  their  letters,  voluntarily  to  aiaure  him  the  full  double  of 
tbe  turn  be  demanded,  upon  condition  be  would  quit  the  Kin^^s,  and 
decUfe  for  our  iatcrest ;  a!nd  that  hereunto  he  had  returned  a  fine  silver* 
toDgued  raponse  in  answer  to  the  parliament,  and  bad  thereupon 
returned  him  the  authority  of  the  parliament,  to  indemnify  him  and  hit 
followen,  for  all  things  said  or  done  in  relation  io  tbe  Ei^lish  or  Irish 
wars,  and  four-thousand  pounds  in  recoro pence  for  his  losses;  with  this 
additional  assurance,  that  he  should,  soon  after  the  surrender,  be  re- 
invested with  foil  power  and  govertwieiit  of  Dublin,  by  commission 
firom  tbe  parliatnent.  Yet  no  sooner  was  Dublin  delivered  to  us,  upon 
the  King's  letters,  and  his  passport  sent  him,  but  in  contempt  of  all  our 
foir  aiKi  civil  pruffere,  he  transports  himself  for  France,  abruptly  waving 

both  our  prctfrrs  and  protection.  This,  beloved,  I  instance  not  to 

jotcify  him  io  bis  rebellious  courses  against  the  nation,  those  1  will  use 
my  utmost  to  destroy  biro  for,  but,  to  let  you  see  how  gloriously  even 
a  wicked  and  ungodly  man,  as  this  Ormond  i%  appears  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  who  but  approves  himself  true  to  his  trust,  that  scorns  to  be 
corrupted  with  gold,  and  coniinucs  so  to  tbe  lust ;  whyreunto,  beloved, 
you  are  all  of  you  enjoined  by  the  words  of  my  text:— nthject  to 
iiepQmers,  &c. 

Nor  will  i  kt  to  acknow]<ylgc  him  less  formidable  than  faithful ;  for 
doubtless  he  hath  gone  very  near  to  pacify  all  interests,  and  picked  out 
of  them  a  numerous  army;  ovor  whoQ\,  he  hath  placed  good  officers: 
4#ood,  said  J  ?  1  do  not  mean,  be  loved,  godly  officm,  for  thry  are  all  of 
them  piehaical  or  popishly  affected,  but  tried  soldiers;  such  as  will  not 
easily  turn  their  backs  on  an  enemy.  I  must  ingenuously  confess  loo, 
Cbey  have  a  great  strength  by  sea,  and  a  number  of  wilful  fellows  for 
marinen ;  who  arc  in  great  heart,  by  reason  of  the  many  and  fjvut 
prijm  they  have  taken  from  us,  and  so  forth.  Dut,  what  of  all  this  ? 
Shall  we  therefore  be  discouraged  ?  God  forbid !  Tbe  more  numerous 
tbe  enemy  is,  the  greater  shall  be  the  victory  over  them  ;  the  moMf 
difficult  the  work  b,  the  more  our  honour;  the  fuller  their  pockets  urJ 
the  worse  they  will  fight.  You  know  by  experience,  the  plunder  of 
(ieicitter  gave  us  the  victory  at  Naseby ;  there  you  saw  the  cavulicri 
cbtise  rather  to  leave  their  King  to  his  shifts,  than  shift  from  behind 
them  their  doke-bagii.  Believe  ii,  brethren,  we  shall  meet  with  many 
advantages  against  them  — R.  himsrlf,  I  know,  will  do  us  some  g<K>ii, 
though  it  be  but  in  crossing  of  proverbs:    And  hear  1  but  once  that 

Culpepper  or  Hyde  b  there,  doubt  it  not,  all  b  our  <mn.  1 

cannot  rccouot  a  tithe  of  them.    But  this  1  am  sure,  the  houeU  citisent 
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bsve  feasted  us  to  good  purpose:  for,  upon  that  occasion,  we  had  thm 

Sromise  to  advance  monies  a-fresh  for  Ireland.  San  Noabn  cia 
lensure :  That  is  French,  beloved ;  the  English  whereof  is,  WitkoMi 

weight  or  measure  Verily  they  are,  of  a  sdff-necked  generation, 

become  very  tractable  and  obedient  servants;  of  a  turbulent  and  muti- 
nous, an  exceeding  meek  and  humble  people. 

And  indeed,  my  beloved,  it  was  no  small  work  we  had,  to  subdue 
those  malignant  spirits  of  the  city,  considering,  how  audaciously  xhi&f 
once  withstood  our  authority,  and  despised  our  government;  how 
peremptorily  they  petitioned  for  a  personal  treaty  with  the  King,  and 
sent  their  servanU  into  Colchester,  Surry,  and  Kent,  to  force  us  there- 
unto ;  how  bitterly  the  inveighed  and  railed  against  the  boiKnirable 
proceedings  of  the  parliament  and  army ;  how  largely  they  contributed 
to  bring  in  a  foreign  nation  to  invade  us,  whilst,  yet,  they  denied  us  the 
payment  of  our  arrears,  or  to  continue  the  necessary  taxes,  or  excise, 
for  our  future  maintenance,  who  had  preserved  them  and  their  familia, 
from  the  rapine  and  cruelty  of  a  barbarous  enemy.  But,  beloved 
brethren,  I  mean  not  to  rip  up  all  old  matters:  Let  It  suffice,  that, 
being  thus  warned  by  their  mishap,  yoa  fall  not  into  the  like  sin  of  dis« 
obedience  to  higher  powers;  there  being  no  powers  but  of  God,  the 
powers  that  be  being  ordained  of  God. 

Object,  But  it  may  be,  some  here  may  object,  and  say,  How  shall 
we  be  secured,  in  your  absence,  from  the  malicious  plots  and  con* 
trivances  of  the  presbytcrians,  malignants,  and  levellen;  since  we 
cannot  but  expect,'  they  will  be  coroplotting  our  ruin,  especially  liU 
bum,  and  the  rest  with  him  in  durance,  whose  spirits  can  never  be 
quelled,  but  by  a  Cromwell,  they  being  so  implacable  and  desperate? 

Answ,  Truly,  beloved, you  that  do,  do  very  well  to  make  thesedoubts; 
I  like  these  doubting  Christians  above  all  Cliristians,  provided  they  be 
not  jealous.  And  yet,  my  beloved,  a  man  or  woman  may  be  jealous 
without  cause  as  that  holy  roan  of  God,  Major-Gcneral  Lambert,  is  of 
his  wife;  which  truly  proceeds,  not  so  much  out  of  any  corruption  of 
judgment,  as  manners;  yet  the  man  was  well  bred,  though  not  educated 
sd  well,  as  we  are  in  the  south.  But,  as  to  this  point,  you  shall  hear 
bow  careful  I  have  been  to  provide  for  your  safety,  and  the  peace  of  the 
Ration,  in  my  absence.  For  supposing  that  Lilburn  and  hb  faction, 
and  the  rest  of  our  enemies,  as  God  knows  we  have  too  many,  will 
strive  to  alienate  the  hearts  of  the  people  from  me,  and  to  usurp  tbe 
rule  and  dominion  to  themselves,  if  a  convenient  strength,  and  some  one 
or  other  were  not  left,  fitted  with  policy  and  courage  to  restrain  them; 
1  have  taken  care,  that  my  son  Irelon  shall  stay  amongst  you»  and  thai, 
my  Corrival,  noble  Lambert,  shall  go  in  his  stead,  as  my  lieutenant- 
general,  into  Ireland.  And  my  son,  you  all  know,  wants  no  spirit;  if 
he  did,  he  should  never  Have  married  my  daughter,  that  you  may  well 
think.  As  for  his  policy,  1  suppose  you  have  as  little  reason  to  doubt 
of  it,  as  I  have  of  his  fidelity.  The  large  remonstrance  renders  hiro,  as 
I  lake  it,  very  clean-rhanded  and  subtle;  and,  with  him,  1  will  sees 
sufficient  strength  both  of  horse  and  fool  be  left ;  which,  together  wi(h 
the  city  forces  which  we  have  engaged,  and  are  ascertained,  y^'iW  stick 
to  us,  Tbe  gencrali  so  popular  aqd  valiant  a  i^an^  staying  here  also  to 
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iwcfiee  tlita»  shall,  I^wtmttit  you,  sappms  all  insurrectiom  and 
taroults  whattoever.  However,  1  have  given  such  order  to  my  son 
J  ret  on,  concerning  Lilbum  and  the  rest,  if  ever  hereafter  he  observe 
him,  or  them,  to  stir  up  the  people  to  sedition,  or  scribble  any  thing, 
Jtt  formerly,  against  our  lawful  proccedmgs,  that,  forthwith,  be  shall 
execute  justice  upon  them.  And  I  think,  dear  brethren,  you  will  judge 
it  but  necfMHury,  since  neither  our  mercy,  nor  the  sense  they  have  of 
the  uprighCuess  of  our  cause,  will  invite  them  to  forbear  bi*kpattering 
the  innocent  robes  of  this  infant  state. 

And  now,  beloved,  as  we  must  not  conceal  any  thing  Irom  one  mv> 
tker,  1  shall  make  bold  to  requite  your  ingenuity  by  ihe  instancmg  one 
other  doubt,  wtth  a  danger,  at  the  end  of  it;  wbich  although  ft  may; 
startle  you  at  first  sight,  yet  be  of  good  courage,  be  faithful  and  strong; 
it  adoBitBof  an  easy  solution.  And  that  is  the  accord  of  -the  Scots  witM 
their  new  King.*— «Truly,  I  roust  confess  my  designs  were  never,  till 
now,  CO  diverted  and  confounded ;  for  I  must  tell  you,  I  have  reverenced 
that  short,  but  pithy  precept  of  my  father  Machiavel  (Divide  et  imjxra.J 
So  long  as  1  could  keep  them  at  odds  amongst  themselves,  I  feared  not 
but  to  order  them,  as  )  pleased^  But  now  it  is  too  true,  that  both  the 
parliament  and  priests  of  thai  kingdom  have  attainted  Argyle  of  high- 
trvasoo;  that  is,  for  holding  the  hands  of  the  Scots,  until  we  executed 
that  examplary  piece  of  justice  on  the  King.  And  that  therefore  they 
intend  to  cut  his  head  off ;  which,  if  they  do,  then,  beloved,  they 
destroy  our  joiAy  friepd  in  that  kingdom,  and  the  differences,  on  foot 
there,  must  needs  expire  with  his  breath.  Which  being  once  done, 
they  will  have  nothing  left  to  do,  but  vie  authority  with  us,  and  threaten 
a  second  invasion.  For  you  must  tinderstand,  the  Scots  are  a  warlika 
people,  and  that  there  is  nothing  will  make  them  sooner  rebel,  than 
idleness  and  peace;  so  that,  if  this  be  so,  we  shall  be  sure  to  have  ifiera 
amongst  us.  Now,  beloved,  to  preserve  ourselves  against  them,  in  this 
gieat  garison  of  our  English  commonwealth,  it  is  for  our  safety,  that 
we  quit  those  oul-houM?s  of  Ireland;  and,  if  they  were  burnt,  it 
matUfrs  not,  so  we  preserve  but  what  we  have  alretidy  in  possession. 
To  which  end  1  have  resolved,  it  they  cut  off  the  head  of  Argyle,  or 
otherwise  disable  him  to  prosecute  our  interest  there,  that  then  I  will 
wave  the  war  of  Ireland,  and,  keeping  the  fore-door  of  this  nation  close 
shut,  bend  all  powers  to  defend  the  back-door  against  that  perfidious 
nation.  And  this  I  conceive  to  be  the  surest  wjiy,  provided  1  can  but 
make  choice  of  able  and  trusty  men  to  secure  the  pons,  towns,  and 

inland  garisons,  without  revolts  or  treachery.  And  this  will  be 

easily  done,  considering  the  men  and  monies  we  have  at  our  pleasure. 
I  tell  you,  brethren,  our  thousand  shall  slay  their  ten  thousands,  and, 
in  a  short  space,  make  them  a  miserable  little  people;  and,  at  length, 
root  them  out  fntm  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  ^xiesiss  us  of  their 
lands,  for  an  inheritance  to  us  and  our  generations,  for  ever. 

But  1  have  strayed  too  far  from  my  text;  I  will  now  come  to  tho 
remaining  words  thereof,  and  so  conclude :  —  Fur  there  ajre  no pdwcft 
hmt  of  Gody  &c.  The  council  of  state,  the  houx-  of  commons,  the 
touncil  of  war,  and  the  hifth  court  of  justice,  when  it  was,  were  all 

ewers  of  God :  and  ihefullowing  words  ol  ipy  text  g^ve  you  the 
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fCMOii:  For  pimm^  ie^  mre  mMmed  of  e^^.  BtHkmfyak 
or  unjust,  they  are  all  of  God,  Ood  ordained  them;  and  to  be  did 
that  tyrannical  power  of  the  late  Kibg,  and  Ihote  belly-goda  the  tushopi, 
to  punish  us  for  our  inirmitiet.  But,  now  that  be  hath  gracioutlf 
removed  those  powers,  he  hath  ordained  ours,  to  present,  choishi 
elevate,  comfort,  and  delight  the  sainu,  and  to  rule  and  govern  the 
land  in  sincerity  and  in  truth;  to  distribute  justice,  eqnaUy  and  ins* 
partially  according  to  his  will.— ^But  the  tiaie  is  spent,  nad  I  mast 

be  marching.  1  desire  therefore,  my  dear  brethren  and  sislen,  tbst 

you  daily  pour  oat  your  praym  aiid  supplications,  for  us,  and  Ibr  our 
success  against  the  wicked  and  ungodly  that  arft  fisen  up  against «; 
and,  that  you  cease  not  to  comfort  one  another,  with  toatoal  cmbraoss 
and  spiritual  kisses,  to  delight  and.sweeten  your  pimege  tbimgh  this 
Vale  of  misery.  And  that  you  take  especiaJ  eaaa  to  atrenglben  and 
corroborate  yourselves,  with  cgpon  and  cock-broth,  that  I  may  ind  oil 
in  your  lamps,  at  my  ittum. 
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The  DiiCOfvery  and  ftrfcct  Ducripium  of  the  Isle  of  Serh^ 

Ai^pefttioSng  to  the  English  C^o^ra, 

And  never  before  publickly  discoursed  oft 

Truly  setting  forth  the  notable  Stratagra  whereby  it  w^  fiist  ttkfli. 
the  Nature  of  the  ^laCe  and  People;  their  Government,  Custums, 
Manu&ctures,  and  other  Particulars,  no  less  necessary  then  plcisiot 
to  be  known.  In  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman,  now  inhabiting  thov, 
to  hb  Friend  and  Kinsman  in  London. 

l^ndop,  printed  by  John  Lock,  for  Mt^  Cltrke,  at  the  Bible  nad  B«y  is 
Wcft-Smith^eU^  IG7S.  <biart<s  coatalaing  sia  Fipet, 


Dear  CouMf 

THE  Anne  of  Bristol,  touching  here  homewaids-bound,  broo^ 
^  safe  those  commodities  I  gave  you  the  trouble  to  send  ne,  isA 
anriched  me  with  the  treasure  of  your  more  welcome  letter;  to  wbick| 

•  TUt  ii  ibt  SistieUi  in  Um  C|^ilo|Sc    flM  Bltli^ 
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riimiAI  cMDot  MMer  M  tke  mm  hmd»9mt  atfnmifm  mii  «». 
kramvy  oC  lungoay^.  j^fiuluro  auily  fxcoMbk  in  •  pbice  whm  ay 
native  tongue  h  alinost  a  ttFuiger,  and  Frcadi  feoefiUv  apakcn  man 
terbaront  tlum  that  of  Iitttetqn»  jd  be  ooofident  1  sbaU  i^cr»  wlien 
mp^onamtf  offen  knlf,  oome  short  in  the  mI  offices  of  goocMil  mi 
aftctisn,  lam  glad  someof  oar  oM ac<|uattitanoe are  stiU  so  kind  aa 
^  preMTta  nw  in  their  memories ;  and  could  not  but  oril  Nad  aftd 
Jeaay  to  help  laugh  at  the  plaasaoC  narratioii  you  maka»  of  the  sacpiisa 
■HBTof  tbem  are  in*  ivbeu  you  tell  them,  1  have  left  Soulhamplon  la 
^lo  dwell  in  the  Isleof  Serke;  some  inqairiiw  in  which  of  the  Indita 
that  strange  island  lies;  otheis  ofeing  wagers  acia  isnosoch  place  in 
aha  world,  hot  that  iris  younger  sister  to  the  lak  of  Pines.  Nor.iodeed, 
can  I  ooodemndieir  wonder,  since,  although  this  place  halh,  krabrwt 
A>nr4cosa  yeaia,  paid  obedience  to  the  English  scoter  i  yet,  scarce  one 
Englishman  of  a  Uiousand  hath  beard,  or  can  give  any  good  aocoual  of 
It*  Oar  geographers  have  herein  proved  :land4<ipeiai  and  Ihe  veiy  asapsi 
wherein  oftemimes  painten  gratify  their  wives  with  jointunes  of  im^ 
ginary  islands,  have  been  content  to  omit  the  real  one.  However,  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  my  ftiends,  but  more  espedally  lo  comply  wilfc 
yoor  desires,  which  I  must  ever  interpfet  commands,  Ishall  ventaie  on 
a  brief  dcscriplionof  this  little  part  of  the  world,  where  Providence  hath 
allotted  me  at  present,  and,  1  thank  heaven,  no  uncomfbrtable  habit- 
ation. 

berke,  the  place  whence  this  letter  comes  to  kiss  your  hands,  is  an 
island  situate  jn  the  channel  betwint  England  and  France,  lying  at  onoa 
in  view  of  the  baaks  of  Normandy,  and  of  our  two  other  mote  eminent 
islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  and  about  fourieagues  to  thesonth* 
west  of  the  latter.  Though  lU  circuit  or  extent  can  yield  no  gieat 
temptation  to  any  prince^  ambition  to  make  himself  master  of  it,  ita 
dimensions  being  not  above  £ve  miles  In  length,  and  about  two  mika 
in  breadth,  where  it  is  lai^t  over,  in  other  places  not  so  much ;  yet 
nature,  as  if  she  had  here  stored  up  some  extaordiaary  treasnre,  seeam 
to  have  been  very  sollicitous  to  rnder  it  impregnable,  being  on  every 
side  surrounded  with  vast  rooka  and  mighty  cli&,  whose  cmggy  Sgps, 
braving  the  cloads  with  their  stupendious  height,  bid  deiipnce  So  all 
that  shall  dream  of  lorcing  an  cntxanoK.  Two  only  ascnUs  or  pasisya 
there  are  into  it.  The  first  where  all  |$oodi  and  commoditieB  are  received, 
called  La  Soguieo,  where,  for  a  targe  space  through  a  aolid  rock,  ihero 
is  a  cart-way  cut  by  art  down  to  the  sea,  with  two  stroag  gates  tor  its 
defence,  wheicin  most  of  the  storage  for  navigation,  as  masth  wis, 
anchoisy  d^.  belonging  to  the  island,  are  kept,  and  two  pieces  aT 
ordnance  above,  always  ready  to  prevent  any  aarpctse.  The  other  is 
La  Frickerse,  where  only  passengers  can  land,  climbing  up  a  rock  by 
certain  steps,  or  stairs  cut  therein  to  a  vast  height,  and  somewhat 
dangerously,  nor  is  it  possible  there  for  above  perMNi  to  oosae  up  at 
once. 

Thb  description  of  its  situation  I  persuade  mysetr,  consin,  will  put 
you  into  a  lithe  fit  of  longing,  to  know  by  what  means  our  countiymen 
came,  at  first,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  a  place  so  naturally 
fortified;  and  trufyi  in  discovering  that,  we  shall  acquaint  you  wiih 
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-«  Btratagem,  excelliiig  moit  you  shall  mart  widi  in  tbe  Gred^  wai 
Roman  bistorits,  and  aqoalleci  by  lew  of  tboic  in  the  Low^Countiy  waia, 
w  any  more  roodeni  expeditions. 

In  the  reign  of  our  matchlcBS  maiden  Qoeen,  this  island  being  wholly 
possessed  by  France  (as  most  of  tbe  inhabitants,  not  only  thtsreo^  but 
of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  too,  are  to  this  day  of  that  nation)  a  sea<apttua 
(whose  name,  I  at  present  remember  not,  -though  it  is  pity  it  ever 
^ould  be  swallowed  by  oblivion)  apprehending  its  ndghbourbood,  if 
it  continued  in  the  French  hands,  might,  one  time  or  other,  portend 
no  good  to  the  bles  of  Jers^  and  Gueioscy,  the  only  remaining  tiophifs 
of  our  French  conquests,  sollicited  the  Queen  to  commission  him  to 
reduce  it  to  her  obedience ;  who,  having  received  former  infomatioa 
o^  it,  told  him  the  place  was  so  small,  and  the  jattempt  so  liaxardona^ 
it  would  scarce  be  worth  while,  and  that  she  feared  the  loss  of  men 
about  it  would  be  more  damage  than  its  taking  of  importance  or 
advantage.    For  you  must  note  at  that  time  the  passage  down  at  La 
Sc^ien  was  not  made,  nor  did  it  appear  half  so  accessible  as  now  it 
appears.    But  our  subtle  captain  replied.  If  her  Majesty  would  but 
give  him  command  and  necessaries,  he  dtust  assure  her,  to  settle  tbe 
English  colours  there  without  the  loss  of  a  man.   The  Queen,  seeing 
his  confidence,  yields  to  his  importunity;  who,  accompani^  with 
about  one  hundred  resolved  men,  puts. to  sea,  and,  after  some  time 
cruising  up  and  down,  comes  and  lies  before  this  island  of  Serke,  io 
quality  of  a  merchant-man  homewards-bound;  and,  making  out  bis 
boat  with  several  taking  commodities,  the  people  kutfercd  three  or  four 
of  their  crew  to  land,  and  traded  with  them,  with  much  amity,  for 
a  day  or  two.    At  last,  having  insinuated  into  the  good  opinion  of 
the  credulous  islanders,  they  told  them,  having  been  a  long  tradir^ 
voyage  in  tbe  Streights,  their  master  was  some  time  since  dead,  but 
bad  engaged  them  not  to  expose  his  corpse  into  the  ocean  to  be  de- 
voured of  the  fish,  but  to  inter  it  with  christian  burial,  in  the  next 
place  where  they  should  touch  ground ;  and  therefore  they  desired 
that  christian  favour  of  them,  that  they  might  lay  him  in  their  church- 
yard, coming  only  some  few  of  them  a  shore,  without  any  arms,  to 
perform  the  ceremony.   The  unwary  people  consent,  and  our  captain, 
with  about  twenty  of  his  stoutest  men,  with  a  coffin,  and  much  seeming 
solemnity,  got  a  shore,  the  natives  assisting  them  to  get  their  Trujan 
horse  up  the  precipice.  But  no  sooner  were  they  arrived  at  the  church, 
but  clapping  too  the  door,  as  if  they  had  some  private  devotions  to 
celebrate,  at  which  the  inhabitants  might  not  be  present,  they  break 
open  their  coffin  filled,  in  stead  of  a  dead  body,  with  instruments  of 
death,  and,  instantly  arming  themselves,  slay  that  small  French  guard 
that  there  otfered  resistance,  and  retiring,  to  the  landing  place,  secure 
that,  get  in  more  of  their  company,  and,  in  five  hours  time,  without 
the  loss  of  one  man,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  island,  which, 
ever  since  that  tune,  has  had  the  honour  to  boast  itself  part  of  the 
dominions  of  tbe  English  crown. 

But  since  notning  is  more  necessary  to  the  life  of  man,  than  those 
four  elements,  whcreol  he,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  uuiverse,  ii 
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cfif^iHliy  composed ;  I  shall,  in  the  next  plact,  obterre  how  m  m 
dMffewith  accommodated. 

Our  air,  considering  the  narrowness  of  the  place,  and  how  it  is 
CDConpassed  with  the  ocean,  is  much  better  than  can  be  expected ; 
our  haven  serene,  and  our  sky  generally  free  from  that  nasty  dish- 
cloot  of  fogs  and  clouds,  which,  in  your  marahes  and  city  too,  are 
wont  to  muffle  up  the  sun's  glorious  £sce.  In  brief,  it  is  so  agreeable 
to  nature,  that,  although  1  know  not  one  physician  in  the  island,  and, 
perhaps,  we  live  the  longer  for  their  absence,  yet  to  meet  here  with  a 
hearty  old  man  of  founcore  is  nothing  rare  or  unfrequent* 

Our  water,  I  confess,  is  sometimes  not  very  ready,  and  yet  wt 
have  in  the  bland  no  less  than  six  very  fine  springs  generally  running, 
whose  water  purified  in  its  under-ground  passage,  and  by  being  drawn 
to  high  through  nature's  lerobick,  bubbles  up  so  free  from  any  smack 
of  bnu^fcishnesi,  that  it  may  compare  with  your  Lambs*condttit,  and, 
for  aught  I  know,  is  no  less  miraculous  for  curing  sore  eyes  than  Crow* 
der's  well. 

Our  earth  or  soil  is,  for  the  most  part,  hot  and  sandy,  yet  fruitful 
enough  to  afford  all  necessaries  to  its  inhabitants,  excellent  for  bearing 
all  kind  of  rooU,  as  parsnips,  carrots,  turneps,  &c.  and  very  well 
stored  with  fruit-trees,  for  the  most  part  planted  of  late,  by  the  good 
husbandly  of  the  people,  furnishing  us  with  cyder,  -  not  at  all  inferior 
to  your  Herefordshire  redstreak;  and,  to  render  it  the  more  whole* 
some,  it  is  generally  boiled  with  a  little  spice,  which  preserves  it  and 
gives  it  an  incomparable  relish.  Com  we  have  of  most  sorts,  but  not 
in  any  extraordinary  quantity.  Our  pasture  u  but  short,  yet  exceeding 
sweet,  and  therefore  we  have  rare  mutton,  but  no  great  plenty  of  beef, 
end  cows  only  enow  to  supply  us  with  milk  and  butter,  for  our  checM 
we  have  generally  from  England. 

Our  firing,  to  speak  of  the  most  aspiring  element  last,  is  for  the  most 
part  furses  and  sometimes  turf ;  for  we  have  but  little  wood,  and  no 
timber  at  all  growing  throughout  the  whole  island;  so  that  we  are 
foiced  either  to  make  shift  with  old  apple-tree  for  our  houses,  or  furnish 
ourselves  as  well  as  we  can  with  deal. 

For  belly-timber  our  three  staple  commodities  arc  fish,  fowl,  and 
rabbits.  Of  the  first  a  little  industry  will  purchase  us  a  hundred 
sorts;  particularly,  a  large  fish  we  call  a  vrack-fish,  which  we  split, 
and,  nailing  it  to  our  walls,  dry  it  in  the  sun  for  part  of  our  winter 
provision ;  as  also  a  large  shelfish  taken  plentifully  at  low  tides,  called 
an  ormond,  that  sticks  to  the  rocks,  whence  we  boat  them  off  with  a 
fossil  or  iron-book ;  it  is  much  bigger  than  an  oyster,  and  like  that 
good,  either  fresh  or  pickled,  but  infinitely  more  pleasant  to  the  gusto; 
so  that  an  epicure  would  think  his  palate  in  paradise,  if  he  might  but 
always  gorinondisc  on  such  delicious  ambrosia,  to  borrow  Antiue's 
phrase,  upon  his  eating  a  lamprey. 

For  fowl,  your  city  cannot  be  better  furnished  with  woodcocks  or 
widgeons,  besides  the  abundance  of  duck,  mallard,  teal,  and  other 
wild-fowl,  with  clift*pigeons,  with  which,  at  some  seasons,  almost  the 
whole  island  is  covered. 

pf  conies  we  have  every  where  exceeding  plenty,  and  yet,  lest  we 
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tWvM  Mot,  MfttQit  km  jpTomid  a  paitictiJar  vmoi,  pladni 
at  a  small  distance  in  the  sea  an  island  of  about  half  a  mMt  «mj  way 
ower,  whidh  m  iihalbked  %y  fiockiag  ^fee^  wlather  we  conmonljr  pi  a 
f^mtMgy  and  have  tkeooe  audi  abondaace  that  it  hm  been  confideBtijr 
toU  me  aome  fimilics  iwre  liave  «iade  ^fteen  or  iwtmtj  poands 
ayear  <«ly  #f  their  aUns.  If  ail  iJiis  rick  late  will  not  oooteac  yam, 
«e  teve  a  moat  exceHeiit  potti^  made  of  milk,  baooa,  ooiewoiti, 
mackareU  and  ^poaebetrks^  ixMled  ftogetker  all  toinaces;  wlHch  our 
models  to-eaty  not  with  ffae>oercMaoiijrof aspoun,  boi  the rawe comtij 
way  of  a  great  piece  of  keead  fttnoasly  plying  between  yoor  movtk  and 
Ike  kettle. 

Bvty  Vest  you  aheiiU  ihiok  we  mkid  too  muck  our  bdlica,  teke 
next  a  survey  4>{  wr  political  iQavemment.  Firsts  for  our  defence, 
we  kave  a  captain  wHk  about  forty  toldieriy  who  conturaaNy  keep 
gaardy  aad  are  maintained  by  contribution  ef  ske  inhabitanis;  tkea 
we  ltf[ve  a  court  of  judtoaUife  keld  every  Tuesday,  where  an  konert 
fisherman  we  call  the  judge;  another,  at  present  his  son,  that  is 
imilled,  Monsieur  k  Pcofoat,  apetson  that  has  the  gift  af  writing,  and 
leanMng  enough  io  lead  the  obligMion  of  a  kond,  serving  aa  derk  or 
noarder,  with  five  other  sage  burghers  ikat  are  justices,  or  lome  of 
tkem  meet,  and,  without  any  tedious  Ibrmalitiesi,  intricaie  denumtB, 
»ocitl  verdicts,  wire-drawn  avgumenta,  ckargcabk  ii^unctions,  mul« 
C^lied  motions,  orcndlem  writs  of  error,  briskly  detecmme  all  causes 
umtdum  ^Equmn  et  Bmntmp  according  to  dieir  nvyther^wit  and  grave 
discretions^  eacept  in  cnmiaals  vrfam  life  is  concerned,  in  which 
case  the  ofiendeis  are  immediately  sent  away  for  trial  and  puni6I^nent 
to  Guernsey. 

Since  the  taking  the  place  by  the  English,  Huguenot  ministen 
officiating,  the  people  have  subscribed  to  the  discipline  which,  beyond 
the  sca«,  they  call  reformed  4  but  wanting  much  of  that  beauty  and 
decent  order  wherewith  the  church  of  Enghuid  entertains  her  children. 
The  rpresent  minister,  whom  I  must  acknon^ledge  a  person  of  more 
^industty  and  parts,  ^an  could  be  hoped  for  among  such  people,  hath 
lately  begun  to  teach  grammar  to  the  children,  with  writing  and 
arithmeticic,  erecting  a  school  for  that  purpose;  so  that  who  knows 
to  what  prodigious  learning  we  may  kcre  one  day  arrive?  Sure  I  am, 
the  genius  of  the  people  cannot  but  be  docible,  since  they  are  naturally 
of  a  courteofus  affable  temper,  and  the  least  tainted  with  pride  that 
ever  I  saw  any  of  their  nation«  That  apish  variety  of  fantastick  fashions, 
wherewith  Paris  is  justly  accused  >to  infect  all  Europe,  has  here  no 
looting,  when  every  one  retabs  ike  same  garb  their  ancestors  wore 
in  the  days  of.  Hugh  Capet  and  King  Pippin;  so  that  1  can  give  small 
encouragement  to  any  of  the  knights  of  the  thimble,  to  transpoit 
themselves  hither,  where  cucumbers  are  like  to  be  more  plenty  than 
in  the  back&idc  of  St«  Clement's;  each  man  religiously  preserving  his 
vast  blue  trunk  breeches,  with  a  cod-piece  larger  than  King  Harry's, 
and  a  coat  almost  like  a  Dutch  fro's  vest,  or  one  of  your  watermen's 
liveries*  Nor  are  the  women  behind-hand  with  them  in  their  hospital 
gowns  of  the  same  colour,  wooden  sandals,  white  stockings,  and  red 
petticoatSi  so  mean^  they  are  scarce  worth  taking  up«   Both  acKci 
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00  fastivab  wear  krge  nifb;  and  the  women,  instead  of  hats  or  hoods, 
trass  up  their  hair;  the  more  genteel  sort  in  a  kind  dlT cab hage-net ; 
those  cif  meaner  fortunes  in  a  piece  of  linneut  perhaps  an  old  dish*clout 
turned  out  of  service,  or  the  fag  end  of  a  table  doth,  that  has  escaped 
the  perK^cutioll  of  washing  ever  since  the  reformation ;  this  they,  tying 
on  the  top,  make  it  shew  like  a  Turkish  turbant,  but  that  part  of  it 
kangs  down  their  backs  like  a  veil,  which  might  be  of  use  to  our  wanton 
youngsters,  when  the  spirit  moves  them  to  a  kissing  exercise,  but  that 
we  are  never,  in  such  case,  put  to  use  violence;  for  though  our  females, 
for  proportion  and  complexion,  are  perfect  French,  and  may,  for  the 
most  part,  without  any  usurpation,  assume  Don  Quixofs  title  of 
damsels  of  the  ill-fiivoured  foce;  yet,  to  compensate  that,  and  it  is  much 
this  sex  should  know  their  own  defects,  they  are  the  most  kind  and 
obliging  in  the  world;  so  sprightly,  frolick,  and  gay-humoured,  that 

1  am  confident  Mahomet  can,  no  where,  pick  up  more  buxome  girls  to 
stock  his  paradise  with*^ 

But  it  is  mure  than  time  to  release  your  patience,  save  that  I  persuade 
myself  you  have  not  had  enough  to  read  half  thus  far.  Let  me  con- 
clude with  a  word  or  two  of  our  trade,  which,  I  confess,  is  not  very 
great  to  the  Levant  or  either  of  the  Indies,  Bristol,  and  some  other  of 
your  western  ports,  being  the  furthest  places  of  our  traiEck :  for  the 
grand,  and  almost  only  manufiKture  of  our  ishind  being  knitting  which 
our  people  perform  with  a  wonderful  dexterity,  both  for  stockings, 
gloves,  caps,  and  waistcoats,  men  women  Snd  children  being  brought 
up  to  it ;  so  that  you  may  commonly  see  thirty  or  forty  of  them  assem- 
bled in  a  bam,  which  you  would  take  for  a  conventicle  of  your  sweet 
singen  of  Israel;  for,  though  all  ply  their  knitting  devoutly,  yet  at  the 
same  time  they  tunc  their  pipes,  and  torture  some  old  song  with  more 
distracted  notes,  than  a  country  quire  does  one  of  Hopkins's  psalms. 
These  commodities,  when  finished,  we  vend  into  England  at  the  plsces 
aforesaid,  having  several  small  vessels  for  that  purpose,  and  thence  in 
return  furnish  ourselves  with  necessaries. 

1  doubt  not,  but  by  this  time  you  repent  your  curiosity,  and  confess 
that  I  have  sufficiently  tormented  you  with  the  isle  of  Serke;  nor  know 
1  any  way  to  receive  your  good  opinion,  which,  I  am  more  confident, 
my  tediousness  has  forfeited,  but  by  begging  your  pardon  and  drinking 
your  health  in  a  black-jack  of  French  wine,  which,  paying  no  custom, 
we  have  here  as  plentifully  cheap  as  in  France  itself.  1  hope  you  will 
pledge  me  at  the  Bear,  where,  if  the  old  Bacchus  be  still  living,  com* 
mend  me  to  him.  Assure  all  my  friends,  that  I  shall  return  their  loves 
with  usury.  Speak  my  respecU  particularly  to  Esquire  D.  and  Captain 
S.  and,  to  yourself,  uke  me  as  I  am. 

Wholly  and  intirely, 

Your  most  afitctionatc  kinsman 

And  humble  Krvant, 
F.  W. 

All  this,  thMgh  yoa  read  it  not  tm  M ickaelmss,  wts 
Wld  yoa  «l  Mlc,  this  Fir^t  of  April,  O.  H  1073. 
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The  Publisher  of  the  HARLEIAN  MISCELLANY  most 
rerpectfully  informs  the  Subscribers,  that  he  is  under  the  unavoidable 
necessity  of  extending  it  to  another  volume.  When  they  consider  the 
extent  of  the  work,  and  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  with  precision  in 
the  commencement  of  printing  the  exact  quantity  it  would  make,  in  a 
size  in  which  it  has  never  before  appeared,  he  trusts  they  will  excuse  its 
thus  exceeding  the  limits  originally  proposed. 

GroMcibircWree/y 
Ocl.S,  1810. 
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Setliiiiii  sa  pttMwn&s  Bd^na  eTFovrr  IV 

 ^p*de^ipttDDor  1^ 

"  -  -  t  her  Taruwi  lumei  411 
EcijttUli  flt^tp  Its  terror  ta  IL91M  -  -  -  *  •  7 
£xiifl^id0rf,a  detcr^pt^of-  «  -  -  ■  -  •  flt 
l::<|uUjr>  to  ptvTflst  dplajain  *  ♦♦•«»•  ^ 
ErinLratailHimei  Diiuii^h  t^tnplt,  *  ^  *  Sll 
£»aTdtu,  U.abicott^  limtMkk  .  ■  ■  •  S» 
EtpisAf,  priaeeu  of,  h«r  mainsiueutr*  •  19 

KiPftAe^  pHiiF«^  awiilt  otTV^  »  «  «  •  <7t 

^onKM  a  SMo  ill 

lEwafdai,  M. «  BOLnl  drnfjnun  *  i»  ^  ■  •  IM 
MutU-r^  thfi  kiDf*t  nLarrh  to  -  -  *  »  ,  .  .  W 


F. 


FABRTCIUS,  Dr. 
Piiirfaa.  lord,  tetter  U,  on 
Families  of  North, 
Fees  of  Sheoffs, 


•  40 


fiibtrics,  fto  MeMBC   

FeitiMdn  Ul«,  Mktrk  left  thcrt 

■   ,  DetcHptiM  of  

Flgoera,  (Ua^ter  of,  maniod  to  Oott- 

Mlos  il4 

flr-tjTct,  Bumoroot,  south  of  Vieuna  •  *  €40 

fipO 
90 
t  400 
4«2 


«Bfd^tlim  906 


Ui^  0^  tab*  T^ivTiMf  > 


f  f  9ti  thwt  ccrtuptlBf  WiM  ■  * 
"     -  Dupli<:lTj  itflfiFd 

ImnlpimMiM^  JfaiiMMf  •  •  < 


O. 

OArVSPORD.  ThoMM,  history  of  War- 
bock   

bfottiM.  of  ««rt««if«HI  >  >  .  * 


f  «■  Oo  bioer  uam 
Mli^d  to  If «w«*lto,  and  toforod 


r«r,  IhtioMllMrllf 
^ »  iMBrtiidoa  at  "  *  m  m 
toTDrakaaBd  lUi«icll   >  -  • 
ia,  Ml  atiw  T 

li  aft^Mwo  at  Kailaialc 
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Or'«.N  l.  }^  Htm  HMf  of  Mooa  . 


0«1U,  iakof 


^  Tournay 


RAIKAULT.  tha  Iret  oori  of  ^ 

imat  •r   HQ 

llafr  tnrl  daoMlitioa  of .  •  ffo 

[|il«8Bcnpti&B4f   J50 

d9  •  .  14) 

•tof   MO 


4St 

179 

so 


31* 


 ,  —  #^*iiiii^<r^h*  *  * 

Boal  or  Waftr,  oa  #9p«ttoit  wk  JhnllA 
tlo««a^«^B||Bf,pr»eitr«U 
ftridlicli,  eir^ir  at,  itt  tWta  •     •>    «  • 
liuv  ind  Crj  affeer  iPWPliilL  JK^M  of 

Wales   TvTT  .  TT  .  . 

Hmds,  coDouerort  of  in  Bohemia  

Hurricane  in  BohemiA.  effircuof  

Hut,  Joha,  his  foilowers  ia  Moravia  •  •  • 


I.J. 


JESUITS,  their  habic,^   m 

ifoaiius.   See  Lovola. 

Imporial  Power  alone  can  check  France  •  189 

 touri,  ji;y»triuui  pfrtoui  there  <7S 

laditi,  'Wfir,  on  Fn  tiLh  itnl  Dnii  h  p^KwerCCM 

Infidel  iiy,  I  [t  j(ri>wtb  rqniifl^rru  '  ^  •  •  •  168 

loruioEL,  «r(-au  ibt  of  Scotch  ♦  ♦  dS 

{(tlcrraeiitQrjrt,  on  70i»iet«Y  ' 
Enveiitioiii  .  c]i:;h[«d  Lij  Urrt  ^^ir  v  »  -  -  .  •  dA 

J«^»n>oD,  f.eti.  ooSt-  NMji^Qtjr  Ntwcaatia  494 

Jotap-iiu  Michael,  «b*rsct.,iii,h  r.^uit   •  .  4«t 

 -—   rtKut^an,    4<y 

[fel^Ad,  0«raldibe  Lord  eLjiweilDi  of  •  •  Stf 

'       —  Wjrl>ei:k"*  *pr«*ii  In  SQi 

luJj.  f^tx^ur  <<f  pnj'.tj  iljtfe  .  ttt 


K. 


KENTISHMEN.  opooae  the  CoraiahM 
Kild«re,  Gerald  earl  of,  his  arrest 


-  acquittal  and  reward 


Koni^seck.  aa  account  of  • 


L. 


LACV  S  InTliafian^  nr  >f;ii:hiT  Miracle  • 
 El^^nt'  rii      Vt  I  ii.iu^  t  Failure 

[^fTii.i^        iJ  r  F  mi  rr .> F%  LkOf ^rljiD.    •  .  • 

UlITVhirrI  i  gr^.ti  ftDvl    ■    '    .    .    .    .  . 

l.^lld*  "■    E  W  .  <       ,  .Ji  «,E»^1   +     *     *     ■      •     '     m  m 

I.-.^.fcL4'r,,cj'.  I  r  ,i,ii,(.„i  ordered  ?a  !!ri!>*tlaBd  • 

Lireo,  I    "1  '  ii^'  f  orsf  itirk  «  -  

t.Au'        so^nf  iri^unt  fif 

(dw  iod  l-.'^tint.  Of)  prei"rA>i(4|  cSflay  •  • 

LeaJir,  a  i^Mnnrr.  hn  coOiiufri   

I><p»(rl>.     dt-'fT'^tletii  qf   

I^tn  I*  Ten*.  *i  S4U*J'np   

l.«fnons,  iiit<ir  itiy  >t  fr*ko«  •  .  . 
Leopold  JFrluft  hi  «di«t  jjif  Jiiiir^  4  .  « 
Letter  to  4  nfw  ^.fm'^<t  t  Cof.d.^'nmi  .  . 
Levea.a«rl  •  1,      itUft*,       C>^.TV'80f  81 


410 
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T^ia  ZIV.  of  Fraaca  attacka  Mooa,  fta. 


Ukl#Ukra  J  *  iiiu      I  rbbca 


•11J» 


Alt 
811 
I9t 
149 

:^ 
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s 

IJO 

S0r 


XHDBX* 


lindi^air***  •its 

rr'!' •  rt'b4t|]i>Eiii    •  •  .  •  SJS 

1!".^  1  to  licUtid   SM 

XovQiiti,  ill       rmiM,  ^reetini  uf  *  •  .  .  310 

I«ajiJtjk  or  nikVr'^  kiid  E«lri^'i  fbotU  M 

5tS 

lOB 


 ,  lT|HM«  p««t^«'  ,  ,   .    .   .  «7 

]Si  a,  d ri  n ,  G o  n         i|»|p|iVfore  •  •  •  5M 

AUnr]F^iiit,3if  Jobb*«ilnli»*sb  •  •  •  48ft 

a*r,  e«H  ofp  hn   79. 81.  M 

'         i»lM  of  ioot  ih*f*   «37 

^  MiM  hCroaut  of  ^  <  •  •  •  •  889 

-*Milcdi«B«b«w*^   SIS 

Hinmrct  of  lT«iaiHill|  IMP  VIP   98 

 pf  Bntf  amlf.  ■MPm  If^rtiK^  S7S 

JCtTtm  of  Donrt,  till  piw^M   16 

Vvcnu,  Dn  pf  LrlpiWi  ut^pm^  •  *  •  •  S88 

V^dtitUi  «itip«Q)ri«iUiMi«iitaM»*  •  801 

Srivrp.  Nil^i^  ^pwmjm  -  *  .  •  S« 

9Wl|«l«M|  Ati>fMin»«WM|^^  •  •  91 

XptowiUt  m          thH*  319 

MbiOTts*  il^  iiDforbinrv  tAEB|liBtf[  «  •  •  S7 

pSbwl«>  prrttvcF  of  &  Diithbf  a«ie  *  >  •  •  6e 

BwWiU^Bft^*          ciunc*^  ....     •  ft 

ma                0<  ptiMk  Jitf«lr«f  fW^ltf  of  •  141 

lri|j«iii,  Hwnp  ■ctflutjt  of     -  -     i  .  .  .  «19 

If  onr^itrr.  or  MaubchciW,  m  ^anon  twwil  446 

lioDVj  iiiitd  Ip  Eiii1iD4».  In  10  Ji'in  •  •  IM) 

  ■      ip  18  jipui  •  •  I6l 

lam,  i»  W^*P^J       litatm        •  88.  6ic. 

^i^iiaritaflfcjO™i*l«i  .....  523 

rlt^  »ciirte  KCcnKUuc  of  *  .  -  *  .  .  Siq. 
_     will  ifthbu^hti]!,  JeuouHCfd  by  Corn- 

ishmen   »  •  ♦   488 

lfouotain«  of  Feistiics.  their  heieht  .  .  .  8.n 
Moui'tford,  Sir  Stn>ou,  beheaded      ...  404 
1.         — ,  Corbet,  iic.  t»ken  and  exe- 
cuted   418 

tfouo^oy,  lord,  oppoaes  Warbeck  •  •  •  •  484 


NAPLES,  a  description  of  .476 

Haseby  ship  brought  ovf  I  Cbarie*  II.  •  •  •  17 

a,--  J        '■  *.  r  .HM  V  c  -tT^fT    5 

K  u  iMii.>  iin  :'.  iiu«-  r  N.uU.tth   286 

Kn-e^Litv  si""  "ifj'is"  ^'ft''^' I  i^'oo  •  ...  44 

Uervih,  ftjii  tDLLidi  rii      loiirBwj    ....  lift 

lleuhaus.  <in  artouul  of   892 

"lirti^tndl,          drj  ►    84y 

JJewciisLlf  n[M5ii]  l'ir;e=  lurvey  of  •  ....  «|6 

tiOin  tin*  Cli.<iu]«'l,   ftftS 

liiewmi  i-iiU  r.  Pt  jd.  li-K  snpfrnte  Lijsli^r.H]  3ft3 
Kobilityof  h:  ■iiersii...  very  ri.U  .  3l6 

JiOhleiniCii./lti*  in nr-pirjHr  of  8  rlerpjmxiTt  *  £l6 
Kon-JUEMiE  (J^ri<;ii,  uvi  ij^r n 55 1 ti ♦  .  .  .  .  H 
IJortuina  ^d^tk,  !tKK«^nfi  lielratP  of  ■  ■  .  488 
Ijojthiimbtrlai»d*W*Lrt*ecli  i^rPcJAiitied  thc^re  104 
y  «rth,  ^uiulia  ud  cuUn  ni  *  *  *  *  i65, 407 


Korwich,  kwf  kM^Chrateaaat  •  • 

NottioghaiQ.  defiaac  of  rabds  arar  it 

NDonerieain  Viaona  •  •  

Nuua  m  fiu|Eluto  riaitter  at  Dnakirk  . 
Nisal,Daiual,«mp«ror't  liorahaa  •  « 


Paca 


17T 


(MSEEYATOn,  writer  of.  thfwtaaad  .  •  ff 

diaiittvjinit^  of  ill  lop'a  bv  <«flg5 

OrmnRtp,  pIsntiFiil  in  %u  Htlmam  Sll 

uttwk,  KattiaDul,  a^'Vbuqi  at  Wartiaak  -  Sgg 
Oi^uOdo,  Saa,  a  wnimi  h^n  tbare  .  .  •  • 
o«im'«4raw&»  e^iMiTM  464 

ontif^mnt^mmm*  *  *  i9» 


PALACES  in  Vienna  

 ^  Mliiasfl*  la  Pragiaa   •  .  . 

r  lEh*.  an  IflM^oT  ■  ^  

P,u;^(i«doD<«.      Miiiti  *  pvt  of  New- 

CtiitLe   *    m    *   *   ^    m    w  *   

daaoipcion  of  •  *  4^^ 

raDnofiu.  hitUirj  qT  •  fw; 

PurstdojEof  pQOpI*   "      •  •  •  ^Si 

Parlimftr^iaaj^  ilii.[r«i|.Hn«.  «...  13^ 
1'arm*p  ^bm  iif .  t<nam«  R^«4tn  •  •  • 

Pfe^,  uaf al,  00  ^iuBfw4i^  «r  <.  15 

f^aa,  mm  icCfaHt 

Pf  DibrDk%flid     iM  l»>iipiiH-.  of  Ira. 

iaad  ,  .  0 

Frnuoot  and  pUm,  mtAfhiel^  af  *  •  .  .  | 
PaqaiD,  Ooiisalei    fhti  near  it.  ftc  ftSI.US 

FtrfeiD^I^'aibeth.  hit  hiHory  >•«....  tff 

Ptrttf  HEion.  tbmiitHti  oct  301 
^'■w  thi  Gr*«t,  CW.  bii  aBHttKtd  pover  J» 
INfeterAvitlda.  urcouut  Qf  .ISO 
Ftt'Tip,  diikff.  "kiicrfi'di  toHaiup|t»  kc.^kc, 
Vntvt^TivvT.  m  itAly  •  •  HO 

Pirtiin)   Q\  B*cl».  trrciUBt  of   ......  fl6 

Pjct*,  llifw  Lrrupliou  ffom  thf  Ntirlli  •    •  451 

— — -  wah.  sictounT  of  ■  .  *  *  469 

Piemento  trees,  plentv  at  Joan  fvuuia 

4C4S. 

rif.hcn.  an  iircouqt  of  tH 

PiraH>  .  H  Fkr^r- Ei>wn    •  •  XI 

Pi^*i-t.  iiiv.rii^r  i-      a  German  moak  •  •  •  llf 

I'ltr  ^ '  ijiiC'jjS,  ™^HC'!iifli  Ol    .  •  •  •  t 

PIa^uII'Tj,       MC4;aunl  ot  ......  flft 

Pqii]bn|!f,  Srr  EJw&rd  ftCTDOEit  of  40S,  4M|4I0 
Fcirtifcmjuif*.  fikbty  m  Si  U*]ecA  •  .  •  411 

PurnuEituiii^  wkti  ...»  9^ 

Pj  iiiJi.  Numrrous  in  BatMfnia  ^ 

Porft-jASjii^^  same  urount  of  

PoT-iui  H,  Oil  MutitiV  rotfdnrt  there  •  •  •  I6 

Pr.r  rj  ..L  rnuncerfrit  king:  ar  ''I 

Po  t  pM^  5  oowt  *  ■  ■  .  Wl 

t'  ii>  r>t  July,  rhrir  extent  9tt 

I'-'t-fl-Lili,  HU  MCCClHEit  bf  

l'];«c;cj<',  H  iJcM-npr»un  of  *  ^ 

J  fc-i*m^i  10  Lm.it^,  oint^rvfttions^  an  •  •  •  • 

P^<■J!Jli^H.••'4.  ooiion  ot  n-'-utT  .-i   JS8 

Prea»-B«ng,  on  roLidijtt  i-f  <:irf  M 

Prr-i  (run,  E.jl.iijnt,  i  nij-ur  ,tL  i'our&ij  *  "  l^ 
r-:iri''-.  utjliq.;w.ii  n,  >J ,  fi  *  j  eilf if  -  *  '  '  '  2a 
['!<  t  .im  ih'.  ii  tt' Lifi^l  .It  Atttpiit.  .  ♦  ■  »  364 
PrLipiivtiri]' li^,  ^ro»Lik  £jf  co[|tjd«red  '  ♦ift 
I':ovidciJk;B  dhpUjed,  reunt  of  St^^iri  # 
PrOTt^Qiti,  04*  d,  on  pioail  abd  fiwd»^ 
Qf^<<f>*i.*      t  H 


INDBX. 


Faff 

•r  Frufff,  arcMBt  of   ff«7 

kiDK  of.  his  chanctfr   SS4 

.  a  orscription  of   t8« 

lent,  oot  iafltctad  for  r«veag«  •  •  14 

,  ft          in  the  Moon   9x6 

Q. 

[.  some  account  of   885 

ft,  sick,  OD  regular  pajinf  •  .  .  •  i6 

colli-sc,  Cambridft!,  bj  whom 

•«*   Ill 


R. 


ER  I.  earl,  taken  captiTt   96 

 II.  earl  restored   s6. 

'roquent  at  Si.  Heleo«   511 

jjhoSt   34 

«.  Sir  Robert,  beheaded   404 

«,  tvmi  -       uu..t  1^1"    341 

s  for  Bill  en  Delays  of  Ls«r    •  .  .  49 

—  fnr  Dr.  Emms's  not  nsinf  from 

  ft* 

00  of  lord  Level  and  others  •  .  .  373 
Jeie^i'd 'i^ir  N&aiikcii^  n  •  •  .  •  3118 
iMti*  Di      w^p^e,  redkdf   51 

1  Ifwdic.  >-eoLboa  ml   j^gfi 

«.  en  ^  r*-       vijit*  &f    16.1 

-  .  r,-!  .jirjl  iiu^l  reifr^lT-d  

OS  rF.»,j  f  iL-ifHfuttdrri  At  sea  ....  13 

roar  qui  I  of,  )i\%«ulu  Toaroaj  •  *  IfQ 

s,  Acc.  on  filiD<  

da,  some  a/eoo'tt  of   9f& 

ecuon.  on  Dr.  £mms*s  proposed  *  *  09 

net.  cmbrasirment  of  diarotsed  •  •  140 

•w's  «cc.tuut  of  a  voyage   43 

M.  fiist  in  BriiaU)   449 

Garoeste-n.  dec  •  46 

William,  his  dream   464 

ck,  peaca  of,  im  1<97   ll« 


F.R.  John,  his  address  to  tba  Oueoa 

•uff^rinss  of  A  Duuli  one  •  * 
Iff.  C^irrritb  rrbvli  come  to 

on  + 1 1^:  Aic  ... 
S  all  I  uthf-rAiis  

seat  tn<-m»c ires  in  Hritatn  . 

I  riTer  dc^ciit>r>J  

i't>c(i.  M  i' ariird  (nan  of  Laubacb 

«»:ru.  -tij  M.  (••utit  of  .... 
-UJ^L         :-  wU'  rr  spokcn 


ufl,  on  ,rs  .i#.ij(ut«  roo'lition 
— .  Waiurvh  Uud*  HI.  .  . 
— -.  nbf-rr^i  ou«  on  •  .      .  • 

lu).  t)t*ir  bulk.  Sec.  

•buO'lAn:  at  Juan  Keru«ikdea 

0,  iheir  ^.rotitj^f  

.  on  r«i*  n.<  thrir  wage*  •  •  * 
-  iAlu'-k"  f'*^  rijiiiJr-  'A  y^y  uf 
•-  qqrne*  mni.  ruu«-of.  Aj^, 

uan.  (ouutirl^pii  king  of  Portugal 

1.  Alfiandet.  hit  hUtory  •  .  .  • 
ilrations.  oinrnraltons  on  •  .  *  • 

ttl«od  doscrihcd  •  •  • 

m,  a  loarocd  om  of  CroawtlTi  *  • 
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•  til 
.  371 

40.«EC. 
.  56 
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Pair* 

Sheriffs  of  coontiet.  writs  tsaiod  to  •  •  •  50 

Siiockel  mooot   9«f 

t^el.  lir  Clou^iesl^j.  doahu  of  his  fato  •  J 

ilfuneL  L^nivtp  his  in^urrectioa  •  •  .  •  374 

proclaimed  kiof  •  *  •  •  .164 

ttfiOA,  RiC'pani,  a  crafty  priest   <  *  •  •  .  375 

iRMher,  cturarfT  f  oik                     .  tt 

■fclMykOU  Mmlik^l  eil^tlttcrl  thoc*  *  -  »  •  l5 

%Ailii4Bt  Kibe  uf  iu  Urnefin   ......  41 

hoMidtofi,  m  AtfTWi  iva  yun  .  *  .  »  .  5t 

3pa.CL  &  dAtrtiptioti  0/  >  .     -  .....  477 

"Hwidau,      ditto  340 

$panuh  r^'leooi.  on  jnti^ref  ptmg   ■  -  .  .  • 

ifhuUkSO.  tlie  rpocar.  iii4»ru/it#.    *  *  •  .  371 

!*pr*i£e.  S*c  IU*ud.  EMgli»N  •-tnitr*!  •  •  It 

ftpuE.giL  |^i}.rU3Cf,  pract  rr  rn   50 

Stalfttid.  M«itip<ir«y,  e**cmjo(i  of  *  -  •  •  374 

ft(4ij|fv.Sif  Will  ,  imp^arbett  *  ^  ■  .  •  40$ 

ritifhuy  c.  tl  .  MA    u(  at  tf«riuDD«  »  'T^.TT 

-Sti' .  Oi.-u  I)  u  tHi-^  uf^>nij,^j  ,  ,  ^  .  ,  ,  iif 

L|l  LI,  III  CjC"|k4lh|.  llTQIII  1>f  >    i    *    ,    li    .    •  S4J 

^t<.>ckt-fiiiT,  ji  liner thus  or    >  n.   883 

 -  I  rvciout  out*  III  Lii^M  ion.  •  .  <  588 

iS'r.,iF  T.j  .,n.i  dtJk^r^,  iJif  i£  ri'tJeUion  •  •  •  371 

-■fr.j  -1.T.  M.-m.  ii-c.  >.XLium«t(t  (or  •  •  .  •  84T 

>iif'|.  fi;  111  .-.n  rr!(ul*iii.f   55 

'f  f  l-.m   t*rJ  (jr.  Ik>  Prttrrs  -  .  .  .  .77,81 

i^u'ii'T  ■  .If  I  o\  >fitt  riji.jitn  iiif!  Scots,  484.  48t 

S-*f*r^'-.,-  j.'u:ii^i-ii>'d  HI  thv          -     •  •  •  13 

twills  Ulti  aul  Cry  t                         •  0o 


TABOR,  ao  accoobt  of  .•••*.••  89s 

Tagil  imento,  a  swift  river   880 

rAautoQ,  Cortiiah  rrMscMlVto    •  •  .  •  488 

Wjri>ff  k  marciwt  to   430 
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